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6.  The  Chariot  of  Israel  and  the  Horsemen  thereof.  A 
Discourse  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wallace,  in  the 
Free  Church,  Hawick,  after  the  Funeral  of  Tuomas 
Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

7.  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  By  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Gibson,  Belfast. 

B.  The  Righteous  Man  taken  away  from  the  Evil  to 
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come.  A  Tribute  to  the  Memorj  of  the  Bey.  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.^  &c.AiC  By  the  Ber.  John 
6.  Lorimer,  Glasgow. 

9.  A  Discerns  of  the  Qualities  and  Worth  of  Thomas 

Chalmers,  D.D.    By  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D. 

10.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers ;  his  Character,  life^  and  La* 
boors.  A  S«rmon  preached  in  Hanover  FrcMd>7t6|iaD 
Church,  Br^hton,  on  Sabbath^  June  13,  Xa47.  By 
the  Bev.  Alexander  J.  Boss.    Brighton. 

11.  The  late  Dr.  Chalmers.    By  A.  a  P.,  Glasgow. 

13.  Dr.  Chalmors.  Extracted  fixMn  the  Presbyterian  Be- 
view.  •»•»••    560 
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Art.  I. — On  ike  Whole  Doctrine  of  Final  Causes.    A  Disser^ 
tatian.    By  William  !•  Irons,  or  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Ever  since  tlie  times  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  fathers  of  Modem  Philosophy— the  foanders  of 
the  two  rival  schools  which  represent  respectively  the  inductive 
and  the  idealistic  tendencies  of  speculation — ^it  has  been  the 
fashion  with  some  men  of  science,  and  still  more  with  a  host  of 
literary  writers,  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  doctrine  of  Final 
Causes,  and  to  claim  the  sanction  of  these  eminent  ndmes  to 
opinions  which  virtually  exclude  the  argument  from  design  in 
favour  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God.  Both  Bacon  and 
Descartes  had  given  forth  some  oracular  utterances  on  the  sub-^ 
ject,  which  were  caught  up  and  repeated  by  not  a  few  of  their 
respective  followers ;  utterances  which,  understood  in  a  c^iiaitt 
sense  and  applied  within  certain  limits,  mi^ht  have  been  both 
safe  and  salutary;  but  which,  when  divorcea  from  their  connex- 
ion which  served  both  to  explain  and  define  them,  and  exhibited 
absolutely  as  axiomatic  truths,  have  generated  in  many  minds  a 
vague  but  influential  prejudice  against  the  whole  study  of  final 
causes,  as  being  either  impracticable  or  illicit.  And  thus  some 
adherents  of  each  of  the  two  great  rival  schools,  which  may  be 
said  to  divide  among  them  me  speculative  minds  of  modem 
Europe,  are  found  not  only  abjuring  the  argument  from  design^ 
but  appealing  to  the  authority  of  Bacon,  the  father  of  inductive 
science,  and  to  that  of  Descartes,  the  model  of  idealistic  reason- 
ing, in  support  of  their  pernicious  views. 

It  was  less  wonderfiil  that  Epicums,  and  his  poetical  commen- 
tator Lucretius,  should  have  discarded  from  their  philosophy  the 
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whole  doctrine  of  Final  Causes :  since,  denying  the  existence  of 
God,  they  conld  not  consistently  admit  the  idea  of  design  in  the 
works  of  nature,  or  the  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

"  Ulud  in  his  rebus  vehementer,  et  istum 
Effugere  errorem ;"  ^fec. 

"  'Gainst  their  preposterous  error  guard  thy  mind, 
Who  say  each  organ  waiafor  use  design' d ; 
'  Think  not  the  visual  orbs,  so  clear,  so  bright, 

Were  furnish'd  for  the  purposes  of  sight." 

But  neither  Bacon  nor  Descartes  had  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  the  Epicurean  philosophy ;  on  the  contrary,  the  former  de- 
clared that  he  would  sooner  believe  all  the  legends  of  the  Tal- 
mud or  the  Koran,  than  that  the  frame  of  nature  could  be  pro- 
duced without  an  omniscient  mind  :  and  the  latter  gave  forth  a 
series  of. demonstrations,  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  it  appe^- 
that  the  existence  of  Grod  was  a  isel^vident  and  necessary  troth. 
Yet  the  father  of  Inductive  Science  objected  to  the  doctrine  of 
Final  Causes,  because  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  misapplied 
^nd  perverted  so  as  to  have  become  an  obstacle  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  physical  inquiry ;  and  the  founder  of  the  modem 
Idealism  oHected  to  it  also,  on  the  distinct  ground  that  the  ends 
of  such  a  Bring  as  God  must  he  so  high  as  to  be  far  above  our 
limited  cohiprehensioh,  and  that  it  might  be  presumptuous  to 
attempt  any  explanation  of  His  purposes  from  the  mere  pheno- 
mena (Jf  nature. 

It  may  serve  a  useful  purpose — ^both  in  the  way  of  relieving 
theology  from  the  pressure  of  an  adverse  presumption,  and  of 
yindicatirig  philosophy  from  the  charge  of  undermining  the 
foundations  of  faith — ^if  we  inquire  for  a  little  into  the  real 
opinions  of  these  distinguished  men  on  this  important  subject ; 
and  seek  to  ascertain  on  what  grounds  they  severally  objected  to 
the  study  of  Final  Causes,  and  to  what  extent  or  with  what 
'limitations  their  opinions  ought  to  be  received.  Their  utterances 
on  the  subject  were  widely  different,  aind  were  founded  oh 
diverse  reasons  ; — they  seem  to  agree  only  in  the  practical  result 
— the  virtual  ^xcluaon  of  Final  Causes  from  the  range  of  pos- 
siMe,  or,  at  leasl^  of  productive  inquiry. 

The  real  opinions  of  Bacon,  on  this  subject,  have  been  fre- 
Tiuently  misF^res^ted;  and  we  ai'^  isdebted  to  Mr.  D^ig^ 
©tewMt — ^who  had  ev^  a  wakeful  ^ye  for  e^e«y  thing  thart 
might  affect  the  evidences  of  natm^al  religion,  and  an  anxious 
solicitude  to  repel  the  advances  of  scepticism — fpr  a  clear  expo- 
sition and  discriminating  estimate  both  of  the  truth  and  error 
•which  were  mingled  in  Bacon's  judgment  on  Fioul  Cwsesi.  The 
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oracular  utterance — "  Causarura  finalium  inqnisitip  sterilis  est, 
et  tanqiian^  VirgQ  Peo  eonsecrata,  nihil  pari^,"  has  been  sup- 
posed tp  intim9.te  an  entire  abnegation  ca  the  use  of  such  ip- 
guiries,  and  has  almost  passed,  chiefly  perhaps  owing  to  its  epj- 
graromatic  point,  and  most  apposite  metapnor,  into  a  philoso- 
phical proverb,  current  everyivhere  in  Europe.  Yet  that  Bacon 
did  not  intend  \o  deny  the  existence  of  marks  and  evidences  of 
design  in  nature,  or  to  dissuade  men  from  the  study  of  these  in 
connexion  with  the  truths  of  theology — is  evinced  by  two  consi- 
derations whicli  should  set  the  question  at  rest ; — ^The  first  is  his 


knowje^e,  and  "  to  pperate  as  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  prp^ 
jres^  of  inductive  science."  "  Not,"  says  he,  "  because  thosp 
Pinal  Causes  are  not  true,  and  worthy  to  be  inquired|  being 
kwit  within  their  own  province ;  but  because  their  excursions  int? 
V^  limits  of  physical  causes  shall  shed  a  vastness  and  solitude  in. 
tb^t  track.  For  otherwise,  keeping  their  prepincts  aud  border^ 
men  ^re  ,e:3?tis?"^y  deceived  if  they  think  there  is  an  enmity, oy 
repugnance  at  all  between  them  "   It  must  be  evident,  we  thin¥| 
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that  hfe  refei's  throughout,  hot  to  the  legitimate  use,  biit  to  the 
common  misapplication,  of  Final  Causes :  and  that  lie  speitKs 


steps  of  discovery,  but  has  been  the  great  instrument  in  every 
step  of  discovery  from  Galen  16  Cuvier;" — "  There  is  ofte  idea 
which  tlie  reseai'ches  of  the  physiologist  and  the  anatomist  Sj^  cipA- 
fitantly  force  upon  him,  that  lie  cannot  help  assuming  it  as  one 
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,  p(  tljp  guides  of  his  specqlation ;  I  mean,  the  idea  of  a  pjirpose^ 

Qr,.as  u  IS  called  in  Aristotelian  pjii*?ise,  a  Jindl cause,  hi  the  ar* 

rangements  of  the  animal  frame.    This  conviction  previaUs  so 

'steadily  among  anatomists,  that  even  when  the  nse  ox  aity*' pafrt 

js  altogether  unknown,  it  is  still  taken  for  granted  that'  it  has 

soHie  use.   The  development  of  this  comaction — ^of  a  purpose  in 

the  parts  of  animals,  of  a  function  to  which  each  portion  of  the 

organization  is  subservient — contributed  greatly  to  the  prdgt'ess 

of  physiology  J  for  it  constantly  urged  men  fotwards  m  thrfr 

researches  respecting  each  organ,  till  some  definite  view  of  its 

v^rpose  was  obtained."*     Mr.  Whewell  agrees  with  Bacons  as 

we  do,  in  thinking  that  the  study  of  Final  Causesshould  n6t' be 

,,a|lowed  to  supersede  the  investigation  of  phyacal  laws :  th^t  We 

;  are  not,  to  tljmk  it  a  sufficient  account  of  the  clouds  that  they 

water  the  earth,  although  this  is  true — but  vi^e  are  to  trace  the 

clouds  to  the  laws  of  evaporation  and  condensation  :  that  we  are 

^ot  tocontent  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  solidity  of  the  6laitfh 

is  useful  as  a  means  of  rendering  it  a  fit  habitation  for  pien— ^biit 

should  further  investigate  the  laws  of  cohesion,  by  which 'its  ifi^- 

/terjiais  are  compacted  into  a  solid  and  durable 'substance.     Aiid 

with  reference  to  Bacon^s  memorable  saying,  he  remarks,  wifli 

*^qual  point  and  beauty, — "  Bacon's  companson  of  final  causes 

.^t'o  the  vestal  Virgins,  is  one  of  those  poignant  sayings,  90  .fre- 

^\ient.in  his  writings,  which  it  is  not  eayvr  to  forget.    If  heliafd 

Ji.ad.  occasion  to  develop  his  simile,*  fhll  of  latent  meaning  as  his 

jsimiles  ever  are,  he  Would  probably  have  said  that  to  these  final 

cavise^  barrenness  was  no  reproach,  seeing  they  ou^t  tp  be  riot 

the  mothers,  tint  the  daughters  of  our  natural  sciences ;  and  that 

^'they  were  barren,  not  by  imperfection  of  their  nature,  but  in  orefer 

that  they  might  be  kept  pure  and  undefiled,  and  so  fit  ministers 

^n  the  temple  of  God."  t 

..VPescartes  diflfered  widely  from  Bacon  on  this  as. 6n  mair^ 

.  pih^r  subjects.    He  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes, 

.  pot.  because  it  had  been  improperly  anplied,  or  threatened  to  be 

an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Inductive  Sciencej  but  because,  in 

his  opinion,  the  ends  or  designs  iof  God  must  necessarily  be  so 

hidtl  as  to  be  far  above  the  discovery  or  c6mprel;iension  of  nie6, 

,^g^a  it. might  therefore  be  presumptuous  in  them  to  attempt  any 

expo^itioq  of  JHis  purposes.     Thus  he  lays  it  down  as  a  priri- 

«  cipl9,,.Qr  riile,— -"  Ita  denique  nuilas  unquamrationes  circa  res 

natiirales,  a'/ine,  quemDeus  aut  Natura  in  iis  faciendia  sibi  pro- 

,  --r:, r-, 1 — .    ■    .  , ^ r*-^: ■ r^. 

,     *  WiiEWKUk^  Tndicatiwt-  ^  a  Cneaiar^  iff.  2C|. :  \yaswu.i«*9  PhiloH^^fy  i>X^^ 

t  WaewELL's  iJrldgevcater  Tt^atitc^  355.  ,  . 

'**■'•/  .  .  ♦     .  •  •     .  •  •  •        '  ^ 
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bosuit,  desumeinus:  qiiia  non  tantum  nobis  debemus  an'ogafe 
tit  Ejus  Coiisiliorum  participes  esse  putemus."  And  again,  "  C'est 

feste  que  nous  ne  pouvons  cbii- 
lesme  ne  nous  les  revele.'* 
lion,  may  have  been  swayed,  part- 
the  Idealistic,  or  demonstrative 
)f  God :  partly  also  by  his  dislike 
lie  doctrine  of  final  causes  to  the 
ly :  and  partly  by  a  misappreheh- 
li,held  by  his  opponents,  that  God 
7 : — a  truth  which  he  supposed  to 
aan,  had  no  other  end  tnan  the 
in  receiving  the  praises  of  his 
the  far  higher  and  nobler  idea— 
xi  his  true  character.  He  became 
but  the  fountain  of  happiness  to 
inite  perfections.  But  whatever 
1  of  his  peculiar  views,  it  is  cer- 
ted  an  injurious  influence  on  this 
•  the  shield  or  shade  of  his  authb- 
bastard  sort  of  Tiumility,  of  the 
1  speculating  on  Final  Causes, 
following  their  leader  in  his  de- 
erfections  of  God. 
lied  forth  a  noble  vindication  of 
rom  the  pen  of  the  Eton.  Bobeirt 
lour  of  having  founded  the  L6c- 
and  which  gave  rise  to  a  series 
ns  on  every  part  of  the  evidence 
igion,  may  be  justly  said  to  have 
_  ler  honoiir  of  having  suggested, 
ses^  many  of  the  best  arguments 
erwards  amplified  and  applied  by 
:^  of  inquiry.  .  His  reply  to  Des- 
isition  about  the  S'inal  Causes  6f 
inquired  whether,  and  (if  at  dl) 
st  should  admit  them.^  It  Was 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society, 
;o  refute  the  ideas  of  the  French 
ist  the  evils  which  Bacon  antici- 
lal  cauises  to  physical  inquiry.  It 
ndependence  : — and,  consideriiig 
n  relation  to  Descartes,  on  theione 
the  other,  nothing  can  be  finer,  we 
tMnk,  than  his  language,  when  he  says — "  Judging  that  the  re- 
jection of  Final  Causes  from  the  consideration  of  natur^ts^  teiids 
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much  to  weaken  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  arguments 
to  convince  men  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  they  ought  to  ad- 
mire, praise,  and  thank  Him,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  pr^r  an  iHi- 
portant  truth  before  my  respect  to  any  man,  how  eminent  soever, 
that  opposes  it ;  and  to  consider  more  the  fftory  of  the  gr^dt 
Author  of  Nature^  tlian  the  reputation  of  any  one  of  her  interpri- 
tersr  *  ^  .       ; 

In  this  admirable  dissertation,  which  exhibits  a  rare  combinsl- 
tion  of  profound  philosophy  with  earnest  piety,  the  truly  amiable 
and  accomplishea  author  states  at  the  outset  a  fourfold  distinctioii, 
too  often  overlooked  in  theological  inquiries,  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ends  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
templated in  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  which  must  all  be 
taken  into  account  if  we  would  either  estimate  aright  the  evident 
of  design,  or  guard  against  the  obvious  objections  which  mi^bjt 
be  founded  on  a  more  partial  view  of  the  subject.  There  is  % 
Universal  or  Supreme  end,  to  which  every  other  is  subdrcS- 
nate  and  subservient ;  and  this  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
glory.  Of  the  subordinate  ends,  there  are  several  which  are  dis- 
tinct, although  necessarily  connected ;  such  as  the  CoSMiCAL  ends 
— ^which  are  discoverable  from  the  relations  established  between 
all  the  parts  of  the  system,  and  which  impart  to  it  a  certain 
unity,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  seen  to  be  a  universe^  the  pro- 
duct of  One  I>esigning  Mind ;  besides  these^  there  are  certam 
Animal  ends,  discoverable  from  the  relations  of  parts  in  b^gs 
endued  with  life  and  activity ;  and  there  are  Human  ends,  aris- 
ing from  the  adaptation  of  many  things  to  raan*s  corporeal  sensed, 
and  still  more  from  the  adaptation  of  many  things  to  his  mental 
capacities.  This  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  ends 
which  maybe  discoverable  in  the  various  works  of  nature,  is  clearly 
marked  at  the  outset,  and  steadily  kept  in  view  throughout^  botn 
as  a  guide  directing  us  to  the  different  objects  of  inquiry,  and  as 
a  guard  warning  us  against  the  folly  of  expecting  to  explain  all  • 
the  complicated  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  its  use  in  this  lattd: 
respect  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  objection  which  haS  often 
been  raised  against  the  goodness  of  Gt)d,  and  which  must  have 
suggested  itself  still  more  frequently  to  the  thoughtftd  reflectiaii 
of  men, — the  objection,  we  mean,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
many  tribes  of  animals  are  by  nature  carnivorous,  having  been 
so  framed  that  they  mtist  necessarily  prey  on  one  another. 
Some  sensitive  minds  have  recoiled  from  this  arrangementjj  as 
inconsistent  with  the  goodness  and  benevolence  of  Goa;  whefese 
when  we  raise  our  views  from  mere  animal  and  human  ends  to 
those  which  are  cosmical,  and,  above  all,  to  those  which  are 
Divine,  we  shall  see  at  a  single  glance  that  a  much  larger  amount 
toth  of  life  and  happiness  may  be  found  in  the  universe  in  con^ 
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Mqnence  of  this  y^  arran^^nent  than  i^oukl  have  existed  mth:- 
out  it,  and  a  much  more  ysLrxd  and  abundant  manifestat^n  giTcn 
.  of  the  wokumau>jog  vapub — ^'  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  "  Havhig 
mailed  the  disimction  between  the  difierent  classes  of  ends  wbitm 
ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  such  inquiries^  Mr.  Boyle  ptroceeds 
to  «kow,  that  while  it  might  be  presumptuous^  as  Descarted  alleged, 
to  expect  that  we  shomd  be  able  to  disoover  all  the  purpoeeB 
which  are^erved  by  any  of  these  arran^ments,  yet  that  some  eiuk 
or  uses  nu^  be  so  deiurly  manifest  as  to  force  Uiemselv^s  on  xnv 
notice  and  beUef,  and  that  in  reference  to  these  there  is  no  prar 
sumption,  but  on  the  contrary  a  plain  and  imperative  dulj  inr 
.Tolyed  in  the  study  of  final  causes.  In  a  scheme  so  vast  and 
complicated,  all  the  esids  of  God  may  not  be  eaually  intelli^bk:^ 
but  some  may  be  so  self-evident  that  we  must  abjure  reason  xts^ 
as  well  as  religion,  if  we  {»:dessed  to  feel  the  slightest  doubt  in 
regard  to  them.  That  the  eye  was  made  £or  the  purpose  of  seo- 
MQ9  and  the  ear  for  the  purpose  of  .hea»ng ;  that  food  was  do- 
sigiued  ta  nourish,  and  tne .  digestive  organs  ordained  to  receive 
and  assimilate  the  nourii^ment  thus  provided ;  that  the  te»s 
were  mutually  adapted  to  each  other,  with  a  view  to  the  contiiut- 
ance  of  the  race; — ^these  and  a  thousand  other  instances  of  ioir 
ielli|^le  design  in  the  works  of  nature,  are  so  undeniable,  4;hai 
^  man  otn  doubt  the  &ot  of  fitness  or  adaptation,  however,  smm 
may  shrink  from  the  theological  inference  that  is  based  on  Hh^ 
fact ;  and  in  reference  to  nSsuch  cases  we  should  not  feel  iur- 
.selves  debarred  from  markmg  the  evidence  of  design  by  reasmi 
of  the  multitude  of  other  cases  in  which  the, precise  design  oali- 
not  be  eiipkined,  any  more  than  we  should  desist  from  the  pUl^ 
w^bical  explanati(m  of  the  phenomena  of  nat€u*e  by  r«uoo  of  the 
-jremainin^  mvsteri^  whkb  science  has  feiled  to  soh  e.  Descart^ 
Aiad  admitted  the  being  and  pei^tions  of  God,  not  only  as  ceis 
tain  and  necessary  truths,  but  as  cojgnizable  by  the  human  faenl- 
ties;  and  Mr.  Boyle  contends  that  it  is  at  least  as  reasonaUe  to 
^cpect  some  manifestati<m  of  Grod  in  the.  works  of  esttern^tiatonft, 
as  tQ  excogitate  a  proof  from  the  conceptions  of  our  own  aaxods^ 
and  tjiat  no  more  j»:esumplion  is  implied  in  the  one  process^  ^laii 
in  ^  oth^ar.  It  is  the  subject,  and  n<^  the  mode  of  manifeatfc- 
ti<^  which  is  so  high  aud  inscrutable;  and  if  Grod  hasc  he&L 
pleased  to  exhibit  the  impress  of  His  perfectiwis,  wheth^  on  tl» 
matter  which  He  has  <»rgaiu2ed  (3^  the  minds  wmch  He  has  call- 
ed into  being,  it  is  our  mij  to  inauire  where  Ught  is  given,  «nd 
to  adore  even  where  we  cannot  fiiUy  conqprdiend. 

.  .Fram  the  fact,  that  Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  founder!  of  ^ 
two  rival  schools  of  modern  spectdaiion,  did  equally,  thmi^*«h 
different  gl^ounds,  proscribe: theuse affinal  caisses  io^losqpi^ 
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it  might  hsve  been  espected  that  the  JnAoieiice  of  their  imitf^ 
isentsr  would  continue  to  operate  on  their  successors,  and  that, 
bath  :among  the  induetive  and  the  idealistic  writers  of  modem 
times,  some  might  be  found  tinctured  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion*  Accordingly  we  find,  among  the  j^loso^cal 
writer  bodi  of  I^rance  and  England,  some  who  have  evinced  a 
^taid^iKy,  and  even  avowed  a  determination,  to  dispan^  this 
&nm^  rf^studjr.  Thxis  Lapkce  represents  the  evidaice  of  final 
oattsas  as  rece^ng  a^d  <^appearmg  before  the  advance  of 
^ad^iee,  and  as  eicisting  onh*  in  cases  where  our  remaining  igno^ 
iinee.mirnHnid3  it  with  a  ctond  of  mystery.  ^^  Let  ua  ran  ova: 
)^  history  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  and  its  carors, 
we:4dui&  perpetually  see  final  causes  pushed  away  to  the  bomuh 
atiiB  knowled^.  These  causes,  which  Newton  removed  to  tiie 
iimds  of  the  sdar  system,  were  not  long  a^o  conceived  to  obtam 
iif*^tiie  atanosphere,  and  employed  in  explaining  meteors  t  tifeff 
^ete  ihm^or%^  in  tiie  ^e^  of  the  pkilosopliery  noiliing  mote  Iban  jAe 
itmpnm&n  ef  Ae  ignorance  in  which  Moe  are  of  the  real  causeeJ? 
And  sa  Oaoanis,  the  physiologist,  says,  ^^I  regard,  with  the 
§Beat  Bacon,  the  philosophy  of  final  causes  as  barren."— ^^  I  tdee 
^we^''  says  Geof&oy  St.  Hilaire,  "  not  to  ascribe  to  Grod  any 
intention  1  I  asmbe  no  intention  to  God^  for  I  mistrust  tm 
J»Ue  poiwer  of  my  reason.  I  observe  facts  merely,  and  ^  no 
nttthesT* 

-^'it  k  ranaricable,  however,  that  whUe  such  was  the  tendoney 

^iphiloBophical  speculation,  neither  the  alleged  authority  t( 

Baeon,  nor  the  reasonings  of  Descartes,  nor  the  contemptuous 

«nee»  of  Fr^idi  and  Ei^lish  infidelity,  had  any  considerate 

eflfeet  in  disking  the  popuhir  belief,  or  impairing  the  confiden<^ 

aof ltfl6^public  mind,  in  me  great  argument  from  design  :  few  or 

none  w^r&  found  to  doubt  m  consequence  that  their  eyes  weite 

4iade  Ibr  seeing,  and  tiidr  ears  fi)r  hearing,  or  to  deem  it  in  any 

ofeqwct  pvesnmptiKmi  to  entertain  such  a  belief.    It  is  eqt^idfy 

s^Darioude,  that  the  very  philosof^ers  who  prt^^ssedfy  a^irea 

ttte.r0CG^;nkbn  of  final  causes^  did  (^n,  in  their  writings^  make 

fiMT  of '^^eptessionff  whidi  really  implied  all  that  is  m^nt  by  the 

itociriae  of  a  msmifest  pm-pose  in  Nature,  as  if  they  had  been  be- 

'l»i^ed.aneonsciously  into  the  acknowledgment  of  that  doctrine, 

^oen  -vrfiHeF  they  were  carefiiHy  guarding  against  it.    Hhm  La- 

-j)lBe%.  speaking  of  the  arrangements  on  which  the  stabilify  of 

!jkm  ^flola^  ^stem  d^)eiids,  uses  language  wHidi  Mr.  Whewdl 

shows  to  be  predsdy  that'of  the  advocates  of  natural  theology^  If 

only  we  be  allowed  to  substitute  God  for  nature^    "  It  seems,' 

jHcyrbe^  ^that^  natures  (say  God)  has  ordered  evOTytliing  in^the 

-fcerfrena'toenrare  the  duration  of  the  |danetary  tysten^  by  mearfs 

'  td  those  which  H^  aroears  to  us  so  admiraU;  to  follow 
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upcfn  the  earth,  for  the  preservation  of  animals  and  the  perpe- 
ttdty  df  species.  And  so,  while  Cabanis  regards  the  philosopny 
of  final  causes  as  barren,  he  frankly  acknowledges  that,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  works  of  nature,  it  is  veir  difficult  for  ^'  the  most 
cautious  man  (I'homme  le  plus  rnsserve)  never  to  have  recourse 
to  them  in  his  explanations."  The  fact  is,  that  the  volume  of 
nature  is  entirely  unintelligible,  except  in  so  far  as  we  are  en- 
abled to  read  there  the  language  cff  order  and  design. 

The  relations  subsisting  between  science  and  theology  are  so 
ifatitiiate,  that  the  speculations  of  the  schools  respecting  iBnal 
causes  could  scarcely  fail  to  affect  more  or  less  theiiterature  of 
th@  Church :  and  it  is  interesting  to  mark  the  influence  and 
trade  the  development  of  philosophical  views  in  connexion  with 
their  visible  effects  in  the  writings  of  our  divines.  The  popular 
theology  of  this  country,  that  Which  constitutes  the  staple  and 
substance  of  public  religious  belief,  has  been  little  affected  by 
the  subtleties  of  philosophical  speculation ;  it  has  been  drawn 
direct  either  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  word,  or  from  the 
living  wells  of  nature :  and  if  it  has  been  occasionally  tinctured  by 
an  infusion  of  mere  human  opinions,  it  could  not  amalgamate  at 
leiEiit  \^th  views  which  were  seen  to  be  at  variance  with  its  simplest 
and  feublimest  truths.  The  natural  evidence  for  the  bdng  and 
perfections  of  God,  arising  from  the  marks  of  design  and  wisdom 
in  the  visible  monuments  of  creation  and  the  wonderful  works 
of  Providence,  was  never  felt  to  be  invalidated  by  the  specioiis 
exceptions  which  were  made  to  it,  and  never  lost  its  hold  of  the 
pubhc  mind,  even  when  a  sceptical  philosophy  was  in  the  as- 
cendant. The  practical  character  of  British  intellect,  and  the 
strong  cotnmon-sense  tendency  of  British  speculation,  which 
have  Sometimes  exposed  us  to  the  insulting  scorn,  and  the  still 
more  insulting  pity,  of  our  continental  neighbours,*  have  served 


*  CotrsiN  himsel?,  in  iiia  earlier  tvritings,  seemft  to  liavfe  undervaltied  British  in- 
teMecfti  gtttely  it  wad  the  FrencblnaB^  ndt  Hid  philosc^bisr)  tliat  spoke  from  f^  ohair, 
vli^n  itddressiBf  the  iftgettuoi^s  youth  of  Frftnce^  he  thus  oomnieBted  ou  t|ie 
intellectual  character  of  England  : — •<  L'Angleterre,  Messieurs,  est  nne  ile  assez 
considerable  :  en  Angleterre  totit  est  insulaire  tout  s'arr^te  en  certaines  limitea  5 
rten  tie  6*y  dtfveloppe  en  grtmd.  L'Angteterre  n'est  pas  destitu^fe  d^v«i^o«  ; 
Vffa$  rhistoire  d^lare  qu'cUe  a'a  pas  cette  puissance  de  e^dralisatioB  «tde  deduc- 
tion qui  seul  pousse  unc  idde,  nn  principe  k  son  entier  a^veloppement,  et  en  tire 
tout  cte  quil  renferrae.*'  England  16  an  island,  »o  donht :  but  the  sea  wlfich  girds 
her  shores  is  the  hijghway  of  the  world  ;  and  her  old  ^  woeden>walls"  have  served 

all  nations.  **  L'Angletei're,  proprement  ditfe, 
esque  de^uis  un  denri-si^cle,  n*a  plus  pay^  sa 
II  la  cinKsatioii  Europ^enne  :  il  n'est  sorti  de 
re  en  m&taphysiq^e," — «  On  petit  dire  que 
oujours  exerc^  une  assez  faible  influence  sur  la 
d'en  avoir  aucune.  Les  deux  grandes  nafions 
ujontd'hid  TAUemagne  et  la  FntQoe.^''<— The 
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a  noble  purpose,  and  saved  us  from  formidable  dangers,  by  keep- 
ing our  eye  steadily  fixed  oh  the  facts  of  nature  and  (experience, 
while  others  were  tempted  to  wander  after  the  ignis  fatuus  of 
metaphysical  abstraction;  and  the  ^efieral  result  has  bdfen,  a 
firm  conviction  of  the  validity  and  value  of  the  evidencfe  arisiiig 
fix)m  final  causes,  as  that  evidence  has  been  stated  and  illus- 
trated by  the  sagacious  Paley,  the  learned  lectureship  of  Boyle, 
and  the  series  df  Bridgewater  Essayists. 

But  some  I'eceiit  indications  lead  us  to  suspect  that  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  our  divines,  may  have  befen  more  deeply  infected  than 
we  had  previously  supposed,  With  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion against  the  Natural  Evidence  of  Th^ology^  which  previous 
philosophical  writings  were  fitted  to  inspire.  It  cannot  be  unsea- 
sonable, therefore,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  interesting  to  cast  otit 
eye  abroad  over  the  state  and  tendencies  of  European  thought^ 
and  to  inquiriB  in  what  direction  the  tide  is  likely  to  flow — what 
the  dangei-s  with  which  we  may  havb  to  contend— what  the 
iheans  of  defence  which  it  may  be  Avise  knd  politic  to  prepare. 

In  his  brilliant  lectures  on  the  liistory  of  r^hiloSophy,  v  icTOB 
C'otJSm  has  exhibited  a  graphic  sketch  of  th6  progress  of  hu- 
man opinion,  and  has  attempted  to  show  that  it  advances  in  a 
series  of  successive  cycles,  each  cycle  containing  fotir  concentric 
circles : — ^The  first  in  order,  is  Sensatibiialisin,  or  the  system 
which  ascribes  all  our  knowledge  to  the  information  derived 
through  our  corporeal  orgaiis  ;  the  secbnd,  Idealism,  which  erects 
its  lofty  superstructm'e  on  the  phenoirieiia  and  laWs  of  oiir  me^n- 
tal  consciousness ;  the  third  is  ScfiPTiciSM,  which  springs  up 
from  the  constant  collision  and  controversy  betweeft  the  two  for- 
mer systems ;  and  the  fourth  is  Mysticism,  which  arises  from  the 
despair  of  reason,  the  ifeligious  instincts  of  nature,  and  the  felt 
want  of  faith.  Ih  trabing  tlie  historical  development  of  hmnan 
thought,  he  thinks  that  it  may  be  shown  to  have  described  this 
cycle  of  systems,  in  the  same  order,  at  each  of  the  great  erias  in 
the  past :  and  h'6  illustrates  his  opinion  by  referring  to  the  philo- 
sonhy  of  India,  the  philosophy  of  Grreece,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  philosophy  of  Modem  Em^ope— each  hav- 
ing commenced  with  Sensationalism,  then  risen  to  idealism,  then 
sunk  into  scepticism,  and  then  sprung  up  ilito  mysticism.     Not 


riehest  morsel  remains : — *<,Messeiirs  1  qui  a  €\^  le  vainqaenr — qui  a  iH  le  vaincu 
—A  Waterloo }  MedsieurSy.  U  n*y  a  pas  eu  de  vaincus  I  {Applaudissement.y  Non, 
je  proteste  ^u'il  n'y  en  a  pas  eu :  les  seals  vainqueurs  ont  4i6  la  civilisation 
£urop^enne  et  la  cliarte.  (Applaudissemens  unanimes  et  protongis,y^ — More  re- 
cently, howerer^  he  has  done  ample  justice,  (as  in  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Menu  Philosophy,)  to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Scottish  school ;  and  has 
taken  occasion  to  jpay  a  striking  and  well-merited  tribute  to  the  Presbyteriaa 
system,  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  develop  our  national  thought. 
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content  vn^  exhibiting  this  p^norainic  view  as  a  ge^erali^sttiQn 
firom  the  lessons,  of  history,  he  offers  it  as  a  necessftry  deduction 
from  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought — a  deduction  not  resting 


sti^dy  of  Butler  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  i^  well  as 
to  his  own  powerful  contributions  to  Ethics  and  I^aturaJ  Theq- 
l^gy*  This  reaction*  has  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  public 
the  claims  of  the  two  rival  schools,  and  has  given  birth  to  a  coiV- 
troyersy  which  may  be  best  studied  in  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Mill  and  Whewell,  and  the  historical  works  of  Lewes  and 
MoreU,  Now,  if  scepticism  and  mysticism  be,  according  to  .Cduj 
an's  opinion,  the  twin-products  of  such  an  era— the  one  ^pring^ 
ing  from  the  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  conflict  anjj 
ccfntroversy,  the  other  from  distrust  of  reason  and  desire  of  faitli^ 
we  might  naturally  expect  some  manifestation  of  these  tenden^ 
cies  in  the  present  age ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  not  a  Httle  re- 
markable, that  both  in  France  and  England,  there  is  a  disr 
cemible  tendency  to  call  in  question,  on  the  one  hand,  the  vali- 
dity of  the  natuml  evidence  for  the  13eing  of  a  God,  andy^tj  a 
tendency  on  the  other,  to  spring,  as  if  in  despair  and  by  iii- 
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Stiiict,  froni  the  depths  of  doubt, 'to  the  repose  of  faith,  liy  rest- 
ing; solely  either  oti  fhe  authority  of  Scripture,  or  on  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church. 

In  our  own  country  this  tendency  has  been  exhibited  by  par- 
ties pccupyiog  the  most  opposite  extremes  of  speculative  opinion 
on  questions  of  philosophy.  The  late  Dr.  Ellis  of  Dublin,  stand- 
ing kl  the  extreme  point  of  sensationalism,  and  blaming  Loclce 
himself  for  having  admitted  reflection  as  one  of  the  inlets  of  our 
knowledge,  denied  the  possibility  of  religion  without  fevelatioii, 
and  questioned  the  sufficiency  of  the  natural  evidence  for  th« 
being  and  perfections  of  God ;  and  now,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irons, 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  from  the  opposite  standing  point  ;at 
the  extreme  of  idealism,  gives  forth  a  similar  verdict,  and  repre- 
sehti!;  tlie  argument  of  Prey's  Natural  Theology  as  utterly  incori- 
dusiv^.  Scepticism,  in  this  partial  form,  is  the  less  offensive  to 
the  popular  mind,  because  it  is  allied  to  strong  views  of  revealed 
tl'utn,  and  seems  to  do  the  greater  honour  to  Scripture,  by  re- 
inoving  every  rival  claim ;  and  hence  Morel!  regards  it  as  the 
'form  in  which  it  is  most  potent  in  England  at  the  present  day. 
A  similar  development  of  thought  has  ofken  been  witnessed,'  but 
one  for  which  more  intelligible  reasons  can  be  assigned,  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  not 
a  few  of  her  writers  to  enlarge  on  the  doubtfulness  of  human 
opinion,  and  the  fallibility  of  private  judgment,  on  purpose  to 
reconcile  men  to  the  plan  of  taldng  their  religion  on  trust,  and 
submitting  to  the  teaching  of  an  infallible  guide;  and  in  the 
writings  of  Huet,*  Lammennais,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  occasion- 
aHy,^  mso,  in  those  of  the  profound  and  exalted  Pascal,  we  find 
abundant  traices  of  what  we  may  venture  to  call  the  sceptico- 
dogmatic  genius  of  the  system. 

'  We  might  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  advert  ta  this 
^  sign  of  tne  times,"  had  there  been  no  other  indication  of  such  ia 
tendency  than  the  appearance  of  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Irons. 
Biit  we  find  firequent  references,  in  recent  worics,  to  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  natural  evidence  of  theo- 
logy, and  the  relation  of  science  to  sacred  truth,  as  prevailing  in 
some  portions  of  the  Church,  and  even  at  our  most  ancient  and 
venerable  seats  of  learning,  which  we  cannot  help  deploring  as 
an  inauspicious  omen  of  future  evil.  That  the  study  of  the  j^iy- 
'sical  sciences,  instead  of  being  encouraged  and  promoted,  has 
"beeil  discountenanced  and  repressed  at  Oxford,  and  that  some  of 


;  •  *  Vm^i^  4e  la  Foihlefte  de  VJ^iprU.  bumauuu  .  Ahb0  X«ainm«mai&  on  J^liffiotu  iii- 
di/tercAte^  S<;ealso  Algaxel^  refeiTedtp  hy  Sir  James  Mackintosli,  pi8sertatioD|/^M- 
qfClnpadiQ  Dtitannica,  126.  -  ■■,',.  .        •  i 
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oor  ablest  teachers  there  have,  in  coBseque|lc^,  been  Ipft  tp  i\\fi 
weary  task  of  lecturing  to  a  mere  handful  of  stivlents,  while  tlie 
shelves  of  the  Bodleian  have  been  diligently  ransacJbed  for  the 
pu^  reccnrd^  of  Mediaev^  tiines,  is  a  fact  which  has  been  loudly 
proclaimed,  ^nd  neve}*,  so  far  ^s  "v^e  have  h^ayd,  satisfactorily 
j^^lamed.    What  a  striking  contrast  between  the  blind  policy 
'  wnich  is  thus  pursued  by  the  d^nitaries  of  the  Protestant  Churchy 
and  the  wakeiul,  far-3eeing  sagacity  of  the  Popish  bishop,  who, 
looking  abroad  over  the  face  of  Europe,  ^nd  discerning  well  the 
tencjencie^  of  ^  ref?tless  and  inquisitive  spirit  of  inquiry,  so  i^ 
from  seeking  to  check,  would  rather  place  himself  at  the  liead  of 
the  n^ovement,  so  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  guide  its  qnwarcj 
prpgress,  and  interfere  with  effect  when  interference  might  l^ 
^equire4»    We  know  few  thing!*,  more  instructive,  or,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Church  of  England,  more  humiliating,  than  the  con- 
trast between  tlie  ^eal  for  science  displayed  by  the  aqcomphsjied 
Wiseman,  and  the  je^dousy  of  it  which  is  cherished  at;  Oxford, 
Which  is  the  wiser,  futurity  will  speedily  show.     Meanwhile, 
let  the  Churqh  be  warned,  that  in  such  an  ag^  science  cannot 
be  neglected  with  impunity ;  it  has  often  been  leagued  with  injl- 
delity ;  it  seems  now  to  be  adopted  by  Popery.     "  I  cannot  hei:e 
refrain,"  says  Bishop  Wisepaan,  from  expressing  a  wish  that  th^ 
§tudj  of  geology  may  soon  enter  into  the  course  of  education,  g^ 
completely  as  the  other  physical  sciences."     "  To  those  who  know 
tj^^  better  spirit  which  is  now  fermenting  in  the  warm  blood  qf 
nfany  apaong  the  youth  of  France ;  who  are  apprized  of  the  genial 
^I'c^our  of  true  patriotism  which  cheer§  them  on  in  the  holy  desirp 
to  blot  the  stain  from  their  country's  'scutcheoi?,  and  to  r^jse  ^ejc 
as  much  by  the  n^w  glory  she  shall  shed  around  the  cause  9f 
religion,  as  she  has  been  sliamed  by  her  former  enmity  to  it ;  to 
thosi§  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mcred  league  ixLciily  existing, 
q/r^ng  vnarvy^  to  devote  their  v.irious  and  superior  accompjishmenjto 
§j)4  abilities  to  the  defence,  the  illustration,  and  the  triumph  of 
religion,  vpader.  th^  sepure  guidance  of  the  Churdi  which  thegf^ 
obey ;  to  such  as  know  these  things,  the  authorities  I  hav^  quoted 
jir^ put  sinail  nianifestatigns of  a  widely^xten4ed  feeling;  n^re 
Jewe^  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  waters,  to  show  the  jicl^  ^d 
lu?:uriant  growth  of  vegetatipn  which  their  depths  enclose.    Ai^ 
siirely  it  mu^t  be  gratifying  thus  to  see  a  science  formerly  classed^ 
ajod.  ?i[Qt  perhaps  unjustly,  an^ong  the  most  pernicious  to  youtlj, 
once  more  become  her  handmaid ;  to  see  her  now,  after  so  many 
years^  of  wandering  from  theory  to  theory,  or  rather,  from  vision 
to  vision,  return  once  more  to  the  home  where  she  was  bom,  and 
to  the  altar,  at  which  she  made  her  first  simple  offerings;  no 
longer,  as  she  first  went  forth,  a  wilfiil,  difeamy,  empty-haiide^ 
child,  but  with  a  matronly  dignity,  and  a  priest-like  step,  ana  9 
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hmna  full  of  wdl-earned  ^fts^  to  pile  upon  its  sacreil  hearth^ 
For  it  was  religion  which  gave  geology  birth,  and  to  the  sanctuary 
she  hath  once  more  returned," 

That  very  different  views  from  these  prevail  at  the  English 
tjniversities,  and  that  they  threaten  to  aflfect  injuriously  not  only 
the  OTQgress  of  physical  inquiry,  but  the  natural  evidence  of 
theologjr  itself,  appears  from  the^  frequent  complaints  and  warn- 
ings which  have  been  recently  emitted  by  some  of  oxaf  most  pro^ 
found  and  accomplished  writers.  Thus  Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  his 
Discourse  on  tb^  Studies  of  the  University,  refers  to  the  preva* 
lence  of  such  views — '^  How  any  believer  can  deny  the  reality  of 
a  natural  religion  when  he  reads  those  passages  in  the  Bible, 
where  its  power  is  so  einphatically  acknowledged,  is  more  than  t 
can  understand.  Yet  I  have  myself  heard  it  asserted  within 
thesQ  very  walls,  that  there  is  no  religion  of  nature,  and 
thai  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  God  or  even  of 
his  existence,  independently  of  revelation,  The  assertion  is,  I 
think,  mischievous,  because  I  believe  it  untrue :  and  by  truth 
only  can  a  God  of  Truth  be  honoured,  and  the  cause  of  true  reli- 
gion be  served.''  And  so  Professor  Baden  Powell  of  Oriel^  address- 
mg  himself  to  this  state  oif  feelinff,  observes  :  "  If  there  be  those 
who  feel  a  disposition  to  undervalue  inductive  inquirv, — ^who  ar6 
incliqed  to  disparage  physical  investigation,  and  declaim  against 
the  inferences  of  experience  and  analog,  and  the  presumption 
of  reasonings  grounded  on  the  uniformity  of  natural  causes ;  idfc 
such  persons  be  persuaded  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  learn  cau- 
tion, irom  the  consideration  that^  ip  any  censure  cast  u^n  such 
trains  of  inquiry,  a.nd  such  principles  of  rational  speculation,  they 
are,  in  fact,  casting  censure  on  the  very  elements  of  the  great 
argument  of  imtural  theology.  Let  them  recollect  how  inti- 
mately the  one  is  wound  up  in  the  very  texture  of  the  other ; 
and  avoid  (jbeiBproach  not  less  of  inconsistency  than  (^  ignorance, 
not  less  of  irreligjon  than  of  folly,  which  must  attach  to  those  who^ 
under  the  plea  of  defending  religion,  would  thus  sap  the  very 
Jfoundations  of  its  evidences, 

Bimilar  testimonies  mi^t  b^  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Mill, 
Babbage,  and  others ;  but  this  is  the  less  necessary,  as  Mr.  Irons, 
himsett  a  member  of  Queen^s  College,  and  a  minister  of  th^ 
Church  of  England,  has  come  forward  with  a  frank  and  fuU 
exposition  of  his  views  *^  on  the  whole  Doctrine  of  Final  Causes." 

To  this  work  Professor  Powell  refers^*  as  the  most  systematic 
statement  of  the  views  which  have  obtamed  currency  at  Oxford : 

♦  Hhe  Connexion  of  Katoni  «ad  JHyw  Tmih.  By  Rev.  B^iien  Powell 
Pref.  xi. 
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t  to  a  little  wholesome  criticisni;  we  are  aixxiou$^ 
the  true  state  of  the  question  should  be  clearly 
re  is  no  question  as  to  the  jf?ic^  that  revelation 
the  commencement  of  our  race :  for  evWy  he- 
ed ^vritings  of  Moses  must  hold  that,  histori- 
'eceded  discovery,  and  that  tlie  world  ha3  li^ver 
osition  in  which  it  could  be  shown  ^  tested  by 
er,  by  his  unaided  powers,  man  could  have 
up  to  nature's  God.     On  this  pbint,  there 
[  no  room  for  debate  among  Clumians:  they 
was  a  primeviJ  revelation  to  our  first  parents 
elation  might  be  transmitted,  more  or 
iffh  the  channel  of  tradition,  to  subse- 
idmit  that  the  mere  fact  of  Hra  perscttat 
have  served  to  make  known  His  glo^ 
mainly  designed  to  reveal,  not  such 
ve  taught,  but  other  truths,  WhicA,  de^ 
ireign  will  and  good  pleasure  of 'Uodi 
ced  from  any  natural  indicati(m :  such 
continuance  of  life  should  depend  in  a 
rain  the  terms  on  which  the  Iblr^ted 
der  the  covenant  of  grace.    But  Ae 
can  or  can  not  adduce  from  natural 
of  the  being  and  perfections  of  €f<>d|—=- 
nents  of  creation  aid  or  did  not  eshifa^ 
ice  to  us  also,  undeniable  pro€^  of  His 
id,  and  whelher  with  or  without  rev^^ 
s  may  or  may  not  be  referred  to  fi>r  the 

meanj  not  truths  which  men  did  ae** 
Aselves  by  their  own  unajided  t^uscM^ 
conmiunication — for  as  Chri^xns,  w& 
evelation  was  coeval  with  the  ori^n  of 
;h  have  a  real  and  valid  evidence  deh 
2es,  and  applicable  to  their  estdbllsim 
is  obviously  unfair,  in  conducting  l3m 
amen,  to  use  the  term  natundtbei>- 
)r  to  impose  upon  us  the  task  of  defend^ 
jver  held,  by  saying  as  Mr.  Irons^oei^ 
)f  God  and  truth  as  mar  be  gained^ 
apart  fr6m  Christianity,  by  the  guesses  of  enlightened  consteietioe, 
oT  by  the  help  of  traditional  revelation,  and  those  traces  of -primi- 
tive truth  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages,  cannot  pre^rly  be 
called  *^  natural."     We  never  undertook,  nor  could  we  eoiU9s1>-^ 
ently  with  our  belief  in  Scripture  attempt,  to  sliow  tliat  n  know^ 
ledgo  of  God  was  actually  acquired  from  the  contemplation  of 
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Bj^titire^ without  ,tlie  aid  of  direct  revelation,  or  its  indirect  in- 
fluencfJ  as.  con  veered  by  tradition ;;  but  >e  hold  that  a  real  aijd 
valid  evidenca  exists  in  .the  works  of  nature,  and  that  the  conclur 
sipns.^f  theology  rest  on  as  firm  a  basis  a^s  any  other  natural 
truths  .which  depend  on  Inductive  Evidence.  It  is  of  considerably 
importanco  iji  this,  as  in  every,  other  instance,  to  foim  a  correct 
and  definite  idea  of  the  "  status  questionis^'^ — for  the  validity  of 

the  natural  evidence  for  tlie  being  and  perfections  of  God  may  be 

most  consistently  maintained  by  one  who  agrees,  nevertheless. 

w^th  Ellis,  and  Iceland,  and  Halliburton,  in  admitting  the  imper- 
fection and  insufficiency  of  natural  theology,  as  well  as  the  histo- 

rical;priority  of  revelation. 
.  ^J^j,  Irons,  who  has  favoured  us  with  his  viewfi 

J^trine  of  Final  Causes,"  is  an  alumnus  of  < 

Oxford)  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Englan 

beta  man  of  varied  accomplishments,  and  had  1 

the  late  Dr.  Edward  Burton  to  dedicate  his  Disi 

His;  style  is  often  rbetoiical,  sometimes  impassio 

^Berates  occasionally  into  humorous  sallies,  som 

|or  a  grave  metaphysical  treatise :  his  religious  ' 

periods  and  e^nest,  but  associated  with  certain 

not  T|»ctarian  leanings,  which  lead  him  to  speaJ 

ejK|ijay»ga»ces  of  sectarian  folly"  as  "the  ghastly 

exultiBg  maniac," — of  "  the  scattered  tribes  of  Isr 

rdbelUous,"  and  of  the  "  Churchx)f  this  long  exah< 

dali  remaining  faithful  with  her  God,"-r-and  the 

fix)jB  the  modern  tendency  to  "  individualize  Chri 

m^ng  individuals  every  thing  and  the  Church  n 

and  similar  remarks,  combined  with  those  in  ^ 

approvingly  of  Mr,  Newman's  project  for  the  restc 

piscc^  seem  to  indicate  a  s}'mpathy  in  the  author's  mind  with  the, 

r'  It  of  the'late  Oxford  movement.  Friendly  as  he  is,  however,  to. 
dimity  of  his  Apostolic  Church,  he  seems  to  have  a  deep  in-: 
tefesi  la  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  is  favourably  distingmshed 
feom  BOixie  others  by  his  frank  disavowal  of  all  desire  either  to . 
lestrain  the  eclucation  of  the  conamon  people  or  to  limit  the  phi-: 
lo8D]^ical  studies  of  their  future  pastors,  since  he  not  only  repre-  • 
sen^  the  deeay  of  learning  as  ^f  a  fatal  loss**'  to  the  Church,  hut  - 
dec}iu*es  it  to  be ."  the  plainest  Christian  duty  to  instruct  the  un- 
informed, and  alleviate,  so  far  as  our  power  extends,  the  curse  of. 
ignorance  which  afflicts  mankind." 

Tb^e  are, esplightened  and  liberal  views:     They  show  that 
Ifr.  Irons^  however  wedded  to  the  Church  of  England,  has  no 
qrmpgLtby  with  liose  who  would  proscribe  philosophy,  ordiscour-, 
a^  edueaiion,  and  that  he.  is  alive  to  the  peculiar  danger  arising, . 
in  the  present  times,  from  the  patronage  of  science  hy. Popish^ 

VCT.*  VII.      NO.  Xlll.  B 
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and  hiiidel  partizans.  We  wish  tliat  wo  could  speak  of  his  own 
contribution  to  the  education  of  the  public  mind  with  unqualified 
fqpjirobation ;  but  believing,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  defective  in  its 
argument,  and  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  we  deem  it  a  duty 
wmch  we  owe  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  vindicate  the  evidence  of 
fiedign  ftota  the  exceptions  which  he  has  raised  against  it. 

Tffie  genial  object  of  his  Dissertation,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes,  may  be  best  stated  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  A  lopg  consideration  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  Final  Causes,  ancj 
of  that  natural  theology  of  which  it  is  the  declared  basis,  has  led  to  the 
conclusions  which  I  have  here  attempted  to  establish.  I  have  become 
deeply  persuaded  that  Revelation  must  be  defended  on  far  higher 
grounds  than  those  which  are  usually  taken.  My  design j  therefoi^, 
is,  to  set  forth,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  though  Atheism  is  an  im- 
possibility, and  irreligion  misery,  yet  that  man,  by  his  unassisted 
natural  powers,  could  never  have  certainly  determined  any  one  truth 
^f  theology  or  religion.  I  would  have  the  Deist  left  to  his  own 
tfieological  resources,  that  the  futility  of  his  attempts  might  show  him 
the  necessity  of  Revelation.  I  would  prove  that  a  strictly  natural 
theology  is  unattainable :  so  that  aU  men  who  feel  that  some  theology 
is  indispensable  may  be  unable  to  avoid  the  conclusion  in  favour  of 
Revelation.'' 

Such  being  the  avowed  object  of  his  Dissertation,  he  states 
and  answers  tne  question  thus  : — 

.  "  The  question  with  me  is, — Could  this  conclusion  ('  that  there  is 
design  in  nature,  and  that  God  is  the  author  of  it,')  have  been  arrived 
at  by  the  natural  faculties  of  man  ?  Is  there  such  a  force  in  what  are 
called  the  *  Evidences  of  Design'  as  to  compel  a  fair  reasoner  to 
acquiesce  in  the  being  of  a  God  on  natural  principles  ?  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, and  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  there  is  not." — "  I  am  as 
sure  as  any  one  can  be  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  there  is  de- 
sign in  nature,  and  that  God  is  the  author  of  it.  But  I  dispute  the 
Tati^^  of  this  argument,  (Paley's.)  Can  the  natural  theologian,  on 
natural  grounds,  certainly  prove  that  there  is  design  ?  We  may  safely 
defy  him  to  &e  trial.  Let  him  look  about  into  nature :  he  will  find  thou- 
sands of  facts  which  demonsti'ate  imdeniably  the  mutual  '  adaptation' 
and  ^  fiitness'  of  various  things  to  one  another ;  but  few  persons  will 
be  apt  to  allow  that  ^  ad^tation'  and  *  design'  are  synonymous  words." 
-^"  Indeed,  I  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  design  should  ever  be  certainly  known, 
however  acutely  it  niay  be  guessed  at,  unless  the  Designer  himself 
revealed  it.  An  *  argument  from  design'  depends  upon  an  a  priori  as- 
sumption of  a  knowledge  of  the  ciraracter  and  miftd  of  the  Ifesignet.'* 
*•  ft  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  *  a  creature  of  a  day*  lo  tmee  out  the 
desigfts  of  ^  Eternal  \  t<>  comprehend  th^  plwfts  of  the  Incomprc- 
hen^er 
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A»dy  in  accordance  with  these  viewfi;  the  author  rentutes  to 
characterize  it  in  such  terms  as  these  i-^^'  This  fallacious  argi&t 
ment ;" — "  a  verbal  sophism ;" — "  wholly  untenable  as  an  argtb* 
ment;" — "the  fictitious  argument  fi'om  design," — ^^  the  pre- 
tended theology  of  the  doctors  of  design."  And  he  tells  tis. — 
'^  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  as  plain  as  truth  can  be  made,  tnat 
the  whole  '  Argument  from  Design*  is  a  fallacy." — "  From  which 
it  is  easy  to  gather  this  inference,  that  natural  theology^  so  far  m 
it  depends  on  this  argument,  is  a  groundless  speculation." 
.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Irons  utterly  discards 
the  study  of  final  causes — ^for  he  has  a  theory  of  his  own  on  the 
subject  which  may  claim  our  attention  for  a  little  ere  we  bring 
our  remarks  to  a  close  :  but  meanwhile,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
pause  and  express  our  wonder  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,^  or  indeed  of  any  (christian  denomination,  should  have 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  speak  in  such  terms  as  wb 
have  Quoted,  of  that  kind  of  evidence,  which  far  more  than  any 
other  nas  impressed  the  public  mind  with  the  Being  and  Perfect 
tions  of  God.  Mr.  Irons  must  be  sensible  that  he  has  undertaken 
a  very  grave  responsibility ;  and  we  should  think  that  hci  c^ 
hardly  fail  to  have  some  misgivings,  when  he  reflects,  thai  he  is 
opposing  the  all  but  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Was  it  that  scepticism,  however  willing,  had  proved  too  weak  to' 
achieve  the  victory  for  herself,  that  the  alumnus  of  Queerfs  Col- 
lege put  on  his  armour  to  do  battle  with  Paley  f  He  seems  to 
have  anticipated  our  question  :  *'  Some  Christians,"  he  say^ 
*'  may  be  alarmed  at  an  attack  on  natural  religion  :  but  this  1 
cannot  but  attribute  to  very  partial  views  of  the  subject.  I  would 
at  once  anticipate  an  objection  which  will  be  raised  by  many — 
Why  should  we  attempt  to  make  men  dissatisfied  with  any  argu- 
ments which  prove,  or  seem  to  prove,  truths,  and  especially  truths 
of  such  importance  as  those  of  theology?  To  which  I  answer: 
That  if  there  were  not,  as  there  are,  many  other  reasons^  this  is 
sufiScient,  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  en- 
listing error  in  the  service  of  truth."  He  was  aware,  then,  thali 
he  was  making  "  an  attack  on  natural  religion" — an  attack  whicli 
might  alarm  some  Christians,  and  even  make  men  dissatisfied 
witli  certain  arguments  which  seemed  to  prove  the  truths  of  theo* 
logy :  and  yet  he  perseveres,  because  believing  the  argument  firom 
design  to  be  utterly  fallacious,  he  thinks  that  the  truth  cannot 
require  such  service.  In  a  matter  of  such  solemn  interest,  a  mi- 
nister of  religion  must  have  weighty  reasons,  indeed,  to  waiv 
rant  him  in  making  such  an  attack:.  It  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
what  arguments  Mr.  Irons  has  advanced,  and  whether  he  has 
really  succeeded  in  overthrowing  a  proof  which  satisfied  the^ 
minds  of  Newton  and  Butler,  Tillotson  and  Paley. 
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After  an  Introduction  on  the  character  of  Modem  Deism,  and 
an  exordium,  developing  the  nature  of  his  argument,  he  offfers  tho 
following  precis  or  outline  of  his  plan  : 

I.  (1)  "  I  shall  first  consider  the  question  of  causation  generally  and 

critically,  that  I  may  arrive  at  a  definition  of  the  true  idea  of  a  cau8B. 

This  will  lead  to  a  decision  on  the  nature  of  the  connexion  of  cause 

and  effect. 

i  as  it  is  plain  that  no  principles  can  be  a  good  basis  for 
cience,  which  are  inconsistent  with  practical  religion,  that 
causation  which  \n\\  be  at  this  point  established,  will  be 
korals,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  free  agency  of  man. 
shall  open  the  consideration  of  the  modern  doctrine  of 
8,  by  comparing  it  with  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  same 

name. 

*'  II.  The  second  part  of  this  dissertation  will  be  occupied  by  the 
examination. 

"  (1)  Of  the  theological  argument  from  Final  Causes:  in  order  to 
show  its  fallacy : 

:    "  (2)  Of  the  argument  a  posteriori  (which  is  frequently  confounded 
with  the  arguments  from  '  Final  Causes,')  and 

"  (^\  Of  the  argument  a  priori^  in  order  to  ascertain  their  ^rtcise 
•mer  of  which,  as  being  the  more  popular,  yrill  occ5upy 
re  of  our  attention. 

le  third  pai^t  I  shall  endeavour 
establish  the  theological  doctrine  of  Final  Causes  on 

rate  principles  of  the  ancients ;  and  show  the  legitsmate 

iern  doctrine ;  and 

1,  finally,  vindicate  the  position  that  the  truths  of  reve- 
lation are  eternal  and  necessary  truths  of  reason  *  spiritually  discerned/ 
f.e.,  not  cognizable  by  sense." 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  his  scheme.  It  is  impossible  for 
us,  withia  our  assigned  limits,  to  examine  and  expose  everytliing 
in  hisreasonings  that  might  be  worthy  of  critical  animadversion. 
We  cannot  enlarge  on  his  general  views  of  causation,  further  than 
by  stating,  that  while,  in  our  opinion,  he  misapprehends  the 
tneoiy  of  Hume  and  Brown,  he  offers  the  following  definition  of 
his  own :  "-  The  simplest  idea  of  a  cause  is  that  which  of  itself 
makes  anjlhing  begin  to  be" — ^but  as  a  mere  instrument  can 
never  do  so,  all  mere  physical  or  material  agencies  are  excluded^ 
and  "  the  right  and  complete  definition  of  a  cause  is  a  living  being 
which  has  a  power  of  si)ontaneous  action,  that  is  to  say,  an  intel- 
l^nce."  We  can  only  indicate  the  wide  difference  which  sub- 
sists between  this  view  and  tliat  of  the  Westminster  Divines, 
who,  far  from  evincing  the  slightest  jealousy  of  second  causes, 
expressly  acknowledge  their  o]>eration,  and  seek  only  to  subordi- 
nate them  to  the  Supreme.     "  He  orderetli  things  to  fall  out 
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according  to  the  nature  of  second  causes^  either  necessari|v,  freely, 
or  conthigently.'*  He,  iii  his  ordinary  providence,  maKeth  use 
of  means,  yet  is  free  to  work  without,  above,  and  against  tHeni, 
at  His  pleasure.  "  God  from  all  eternity  did,  by  thet  mqsj;  Iroly 
counsel  of  His  own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  what>- 
soever  comes  to  pass ;  yet  so,  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the  authdr 
of  sin,  nor  is  violence  oflFered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor  is 
the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but 
rpther  established." — {Westminster  Confession^  cap.  V.)  N<^V 
can  we  advert  to  his  theory  of  moral  causation,  or  the  ittflu- 
ence  of  motives  on  mind,  in  which,  founding  on  his  previous 
conclusion,  that  "  an  Intelligence  is  the  only  cause  of  action,? 
he  denies  that  a  Motive  cau  in  any  correct  sense  be  termetl 
a,  cause^  and  concludes — "  I  am  myself  my  own  MoTiv£,  tliiQ 
cause  of  my  own  actions."  But  we  must  confine  ourselves' to  the 
doctrine  of  Final  Causes,  to  the  exposition  of  which  these  nibi% 
general  speculations  are  introductory ;  and  examine  the  reasons 
which  he  assigns  for  objecting  to  the  popular  argument  front'  de- 
sign in  connexion  with  his  peculiar  theory  as  to  the  right  appli- 
catioo  and  legitimate  use  of"  facts  of  fitness." 

In  discussing  the  popular  argument,  as  stated  by  Paley,  Mr. 
Irons  avails  himself  of  most  of  the  objections  which  have  beejfi 
urged  by  sceptics  against  the  validity  of  the  proof.  He  objects 
to  the  argument  from  design,  as  "  not  a  correct  a  posteriori  pro- 
cess;" and,  while  he  admits  that  design  does  exist  in  nature,  and 
that  God  is  the  author  of  it,  he  maintains  that  this  design  cannot 
be  disc^ned  until  God  is  revealed  or  otherwise  proved ;  that  the 
argument  presupposes  a  prior  knowledge  of  His  purposes  and 
ends ;  and  that  "  the  believer  in  revelation  alone  has  any  right 
to  entertain  the  doctrine  of  design."  He  attempts  to  show  that 
"the  facts  of  fitness,"  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  do*  not 
afibrd  of  themselves  a  valid  proof,  although,  with  the  aid  of  r^'ti- 
lation,  they  maybe  useful  illustrations,  of  theology;  Jlhd'fol^'tMs 
]end  lie  points  out  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  incturaHe  defttts 
of  the  ai'gument.  He  insists,  first  of  all,  that  the  words'  design 
and  designer  are  like  cause  and  effect,  relative  term^  i  and  thts 
consideration  leads  him  "at  once  to  suspe'ct  Faley's  argiimfent  tb 
be  a  mere  assumptions^  Si  bare-faced  petitio  principiiJ^  He  se(?TTrs 
to  be  aware,  indeed,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  stated  in  a  strictly 
syllogistic  form,  without  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  anything 
like  begging  the  question,  and  that  there  may  therefdri  be  "a 
fair  and  unanswerable  a  posteriori  argument,  but  one,  a*,  fe 
thinks,  of  little  use  to  the  natural  theologian.  He  states  it  thuS, 
premising,  however,  his  previous  conclusion,  that  ■*'  by  tin*  word 
C^use  is  meant  an  intelligence.'* 
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^*  Whatever  begins  to  be  has  a  canse. 

Certain  objects  in  nature  begin  to  be,  («.^.,  the  buds 
and  leav^  c^the  garden  and  the  fbrest  in  spring) 
Therefore,  they  have  a  cause." 

"  There  is  no  petitio  principii  here,"  he  savs.  Is  there  more  or 
less  appearance  of  it  in  the  syllogism  of  Archbishop  Wbately — 

''  Whatever  exhibits  marks  of  design  had  an  intelligent  author. 
The  world  exhibits  marks  of  design. 
Therefore,  the  world  had  an  intelligent  author." 

But  apart  fi^om  this  formal  objection,  he  insists  that  ohder 
does  not  necessarily  imply  choice,  nor  adaptation  design,  and  he 
refers  to  "  the  order  of  basaltic  pillars,  seeming  at  times  to  rival 
that  of  human  architecture."  Whether  the  symmetry  of  form 
and  structure  observable  in  these  and  many  other  natui'al  objects 
may  not  indicate  design,  as  well  as  the  adaptations  of  animal  life, 
is  a  question  which  we  shall  not  at  present  discuss.  We  shall 
qbIv  observe,  that  we  have  not  the  same  means  of  showing  what 
encis  are  served  in  the  former  as  we  have  in  the  Ij^tter  dass  of 
cases ;  and  that,  while  we  bdieve  all  nature  to  be  pervaded  by 
design,  we  should  not  select  basaltic  pillars,  or  crystallized 
minerals,  ss  a  proof  of  it,  simply  because  our  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  these  wonderful  productions  is  comparatively  imperfect. 
Put  unexplained  phenomena  may  well  be  presumed  to  have  wise 
ends,  although  they  have  not  been  discovered,  on  the  strength  of 
the  superabundant  evidence  which  evinces  design  in  other  cases 
better  imderstood.  Mr.  Irons  can  scarcely  be  ignorant  that,  in  former 
times, certain  stones, exhibiting  a  regular structureandsymmetrical 
arrangement  of  parts,  were  tnumpnantly  referred  to  by  infidels  as 
rivalhng  theforms  of  organized  being;  and  that  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress otsdence  has  conclusively  annihilated  the  objection  founded 
on  these  stones,  by  showing  that  they  were  neither  more  nor  les§ 
than  FOSSIL  bemains  ! — animal  structures  retaining  legible  traces 
of  the  ori^nal  conformation  even  in  the  petrified  state.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  arguments,  he  founds  on  the  existence  of  evil,  as  an 
unanswerable  d)jection,  on  mere  natural  prindples,  to  the  doc- 
trine which  affirms  the  being  and  perfections  of  God.  The 
boundlesspower  of  God  being  assumed,  it  is  held  that  ^^  we  must 
impeach  His  goodness  if  but  one  solitary  evil  be  found  in  His  do- 
minions." Mr.  Irons  believes  that  Christianity  solves  that  great 
mysterjr ;  but  is  it  by  disproving  the  existence  of  evil  I  and  if 
not,  is  it  by  denying  either  the  goodness  or  the  power  of  God  I 
Is  it  not  rather  by  showing  us  that  there  may  be  ends  of  which, 
with  or  without  a  revelation,  man's  reason  is  not  competent  to 
judge,  and  by  teaching  us  humbly  and  meekly  to  bow  befi^re  Him 
whose  ways  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  ? 

But  Mr.  Irons,  while  he  objects  to  the  popular  argument  ficom 
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design,  as  stated  by  Paley,  has  a  peculiar  theory  of  his  own  as 
to  the  right  application  of  final  causes.  He  objects,  indeed,  tp 
the  phrase,  and  with  his  views  of  causation,  it  is  not  wonderful, 
that  he  should ;  but,  understanding  it  as  meaning  nierely  the 
final  reason  or  ultimate  intention  of  things,  or  the  ^id  or  purpose 
which  anything  answers,  he  does  not  object  to  the  investigatioR 
of  final  causes  in  this  sense,  but  only  to  the  theological  inferences 
which  have  been  drawn  from  them.  He  attempts  to  show  that 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  final  causes  was  essentially  different  from 
the  modem. 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  ancients  was  not  an  immediate  deduction  from 
the  law  of  efficient  causation,  as  the  modem  doctrine  is  said  to  be. 
It  was  simply  an  abstract  statement  concerning  certain  facts  of  nature. 
They  believed  it  to  be  man's  duty  to  conform  to  nature,  and  they  there<i^ 
fore  inquired  into  the  facts  of  nature.  But  they  were  not  in  the  habil 
6f  drawing  any  farther  theoretical  inferences.  The  modems,  on  thi 
contrary,  build  up  a  doctrine  wholly  on  inferences.  The  ancientj 
argued  to  nature,  and  then  they  stopped ;  the  modems  there  take  it 
up,  and  argue  from  nature  to  something  beyond  it."—"  The  ancieni^ 
doctrine  of  final  causes  was  founded  on  a  simple  inquiry  into  the  ultli 
mate  tendencies  of  things.  The  whole  process  was  an  examination  of 
facts,  and  a  statement  of  the  result.  It  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  words,  a  scientific  doctrine.  It  admitted  of  proof  in  the  same 
planner  as  any  physical  truths  admit  of  it.  A  ball  on  an  incline^ 
plane  has  a  tendenct/  to  roll  down,  Man,  in  every  gradation  of  savage 
or  civilized  life,  has  a  tendency  to  society.  The  facts  are  before  our 
eyes ;  we  cannot  dispute  them.  The  modem  doctrine  of  final  causes 
IS  of  a  very  different  character.  Instead  of  being  an  argument  of  an 
inductive  kind,  it  is  wholly  hypothetical." — "  The  old  philosophy 
argued  ft)  final  causes;  the  modem /rom  them  to  something  beyond 
them ;  so  that  the  modem  argument  appears  to  be — what  the  ancient 
was  not — ^an  inference  from  an  effect  to  a  cause." 

We  think  that  Mr.  Irons  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  diflferencq 
bdween  the  ancient  and  modern  speculations  on  this  subject, 
No  doubt  instances  may  be  found  in  Aristotle  and  other  writers, 
of  arguments  whose  only  object  is  to  point  out  the  ultimate  teur 
dency  of  terrestial  arrangements  without  any  reference  to  the 
proof  which  they  afford  of  a  higher  power;  but  similar  instances 
may  be  found  in  modem  authors,  who  often  employ  the  principl9 
of  design  as  a  guide  iu  inductive  inquiry,  while  they  overlook  ox 
neglect  its  theological  application.  In  the  writings  of  classical 
imtiquity,  the  argument  trom  final  causes  to  a  Supreme  Intelli** 
gence,  is  often  beautifully  stated  and  powerfully  enforced.  Mr, 
Irons  himself  admits  that  therie  is  something  like  it  in  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia ;  and  Professor  Sedgwick  aflmns  that  "  The  argu- 
ment for  the  being  of  a  God  derived  from  final  c^uses^  is  as  well 
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stated  ill  ibe  Conversations  of  Socrates  as  in  the  Natural  Tbeologj^  ^ 
of  Paley."  We  might  refer  also  to  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
of  Cicero ;  but  it  is  wie  less  necessary,  since  our  author's  argu*. 
ment  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  what  was  long  ago  stated  by 
ii^oyle  and  afterwards  by  Stewart ;  viz.,  "  That  there  are  two. 
ways  of  reasoning  from  the  final  causes  of  natural  things  that- 
ought  not  to  be  confounded ;  for  sometimes  from  the  uses  of 
things  men  draw  arguments  that  relate  to  the  Author  of  Nature^ 
and  the  general  ends  He  is  supposed  to  have  intended  in  things 
corporeal ;  and  sometimes  upon  the  supposed  ends  of  things; 
men  ground  arguments,  both  affirmative  and  negative,  about  the 
peculiar  nature,  of  the  things  themselves."  In  other  words,  "  The 
study  of  final  causes  may  be  considered  in  two  different  points  qf 
view,  first,  as  subservient  to  t]ie  evidences  of  natural  religion  ; 
and,,  secondly,  as  a  guide  and  auxiliary  in  the  investigatioa  ,of 
physical  laws."  The  latter  may  have  been  mainly  the  use  made 
of  it  by  Aristotle,  w}K>se  religious  sentiments  se^m  to  have  beeo^ 
weak  and  wavering ;  the  former  was  exemplified  both  by  Socrato^ 
aad  Plato,  and  tne  two,  although  different,  are  by  no  meao) 
opposite  or  contradictory ;  the  physical  serves  only  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  physico-theological.  It  is  quite  possible  to  assuiae 
the  principle  of  design,  and  to  use  it  as  a  clue  to  further  discoveries, 
as  Aristotle  did,  when  founding  on  the  axiom  that  "  nature  does 
nothing  in  vain,"  he  inferred  from  the  manifest  indications  afiord- 
ed  by  the  adaptation  of  the  sexes  to  one  another,  and  other  coIUt 
teral  considerations,  that  "  the  tendency  of  man's  nature  is  to 
society."  Tliis  is  one  legitimate  use  of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes, 
but  it  does  not  conflict  w^ith,  nor  should  it  supersede^  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  same  "  facts  of  fitness"  as  proofs  of  a  designing  mind* 
,  Mr.  Irons  lays  much  stress  on  the  clifference.  subsisting  D6tv«[ixt 
two  branches  of  the  a  posteriori  argument,  the  one  of  which  rests 
on  the  idea  of  efficient,  the  other  on  that  of  final  causes.  Ther^ 
is  a  difference,  and  a  very  important  one,  which  has  been  too  often 
overlooked,  between  these  two  lines  of  proof,  the  one  proceeding 
on  the  general  axiom  of  causation,  that  whatever  begins  to  beknuit 
have  a  cause ;  the  other  on  the  more  special  axiom  that  adapta- 
Uoiis  indicating  design  in  the  works  of  nature  imply  the  existence 
of  #u  Intelligent  Author.  There  is  the  same  ditterence  between 
these  two  lines  of  proof,  as  there  is  between  the  general  law  ctf 
causality  and  the  special  form  of  that  law  which  is  founded  on  in 
the  theory  of  force  or  motion  ;  but  both  are  legitimate,  and  ei^ch 
ifl.useftil  for  its  own  purpose  and  in  its  proper  place*  The  tame 
general  law  of  efficient  causation  is  presupposed  or  subsumed  a9 
an  axiom, without  which  the  proof  were  impossible;  while  th^ 
more  special  law  of  intelligent  an.d  voluntary  causation  is  tho 
proiiuiate  groundwork  of  theology.    Mr.  Irons  nob  only  inafk4 
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the  distinction  between  the  two,  but  distingnishes  the  argument; 
erf  final  causes  from  the  argument  a  postenoriy  (as  if  both  wer^ 
not  a  posteriorly  if  either  be,)  understanding  by  the  latter  the' 
argument  founded  on  efficient  as  contradistinguished  from  fipal 
causes.  He  tells  us,  "  It  is  now  concluded,  1st,  That  the  argu- 
ifient  fcotn  final  causes  is  untenable,  inasmuch  as  it  does  notrestiTt 
from  the  true  doctrine  of  causation ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  all  the 
principles  of  sound  argument,  and  is  clearly  a  mere  petitivprin^ 
cqrii.  2dly,  That  the  argument  a  poster  loW  for  the  being  of  God; 
is  sound  and  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  indeed  inevitabty  results' 
jfrotn  the  true  doctrine  of  causation ;  but  this  argument  will  hot 
teach  us  anything  of  the  character  of  the  Deity/'  Now,  instead 
df  pitting  these  two  lines  of  proof  against  each  other,  asif  they 
Were  competing  or  conflicting,  we  would  combine  them  as  con* 
spiring  forces,  tending  in  the  same  direction  and  towards  the  saftt^ 
Insult.  On  the  more  general  axiom  that  every  thing  must  have 
a;  cause,  wo  cannot,  when  it  is  viewed  alone  and  in  this  general 
foi?fti,  construct  a  complete  proof  of  the  being  and  perfections  of 
Gted  5  but  it  constitutes  at  least  a  solid  groundwork  for  the  con- 
tusion that  whatever  exists  in  nature  must  have  had  a  cause ; 
then,  on  the  more  special  but  equally  certain  axiom  of  intelligent 
mid  voluntary  causation,  we  rear  the  peculiar  proofs  of  theology 
from  a  survey  of  the  innumerable  marks  of  design  which  nature 
everywhere  displays.  There  is  no  contrariety  between  these  t\^o 
modes  of  reasoning ;  each  of  them  is  equally  legitimate,  and  both 
are  necessary  to  the  full  exhibition  of  the  proof. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Irons  himself  has  his  own 
doctrine  of  Final  Causes.  He  has  a  chapter  entitled  "  Religion 
a  Final  Cause  of  the  Human  Mind,"  in  which  he  expressly 
founds  oil  "  facts  of  fitness"  with  the  view  of  discovering  whether 
there  be  "  any  general  tendency,  Le,  any  Final  Cause  of  huniatri 
beings  as  such."  He  endeavours  to  show  that  "  man  is  made  for 
religion,  in  the  same  sense  as  he  is  made  for  society*' — that 
man,  ^^by  the  very  constitution  of  his  being  is  adapted  to  religion  ;'• 
and  by  examining  "  some  facts  of  the  human  mind,"  he  hopes  ^*to 
establish  a  plainer  statement  of  its  *  final  cause*— its  natural 
tendency  as  the  only  possible  prerequisite  to  religion,  in  the  place 
of  the  spurious  naturalism  which  has  been  before  disproved" 
He  founds  on  the  universal  prevalence  of  some  kind  of  religion, 
and'  the  inveterate  propensity  of  mankind  towards  it — on  the 
natural  instinct  of  gratitude  which  prompts  us  to  acknowledge 
6om^  superior  Power  and  Benevolence,  as  the  Author  of  our 
m^cies ;  on  the  moral  instincts  of  our  nature,  which  lead  us  to 
mark  the  inequalities  of  this  world,  and  to  ejcpect  another  as 
fitate  of  retribution;  on  the  inward  seiise  which  every  maii 
h9»^  the  "  very  nothingness  of  this  life,*'  and  the  ^3atisfyxtig 
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nature  of  all  earthly  good ;  an^  from  these  facta  he  concludes, 
that  ^^  man,  by  hiis  very  constitution,  is  adapted  to  some  religion, 
in  other  words,  that  religion  is  the  Final  Cause  of  the  humap 
mind." 

We  havQ  nothing  to  object  to  this  line  of  argument ;  on  th^ 
contrary,  we  think  it  a  legitimate  and  useful  part  of  the  general 
evidence,  and  woi;ld  gladly  see  it  prosecuted  to  a  larger  extent, 
by  the  adduction  of  many  other  facts,  all  tending  to  the  same 
jconclusioUf     But  if  Mr.  tons  can  thus  argue  on  the  Final  Cause 
of  the  human  mind,  why  should  he  object  to  similar  argument^ 
derived  from  the  Final  Causes  of  other  objepts  in  nature?     Hi^ 
theory,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  a  curious  one.     He  holds,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  there  is  design  in  nature,  and  that  God  is  the 
author  of  it ;  he  holds,  on  the  other,  that  the  Final  Cause  of  the 
human  mind  is  religion,  and  that  by  the  very  constitution  of  his 
nature,  he  is  adapted  to  it :  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  such 
design  existing  in  nature,  and  such  adaptation  in  the  human 
mind,  man  might  perceive  the  evidence,  and  have  some  know-r 
liMJge,  at  least,  a£  religious  truth ;  but  no :  in  spite  both  of  the 
outward  manifestation  and  the  inward  fitness,  man  cannot  know 
the  very  being  of  God,  save  only  by  express  revelation,  or,  at 
least,  cannot  prove  that  elementary  truth  by  a  valid  argument. 
Wq  qualify  our  statement  thus,  because  we  are  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Irons  might  not  admit  either  the  existence  of  an  innate  ide^ 
erf  God,  or  of  an  ^*  obscure  instinct"  which  immediately  sug- 
gests his  existence,  although  he  denies  ^'  the  possibility  of  a 
meology,  the  conclusions  whereof  are  dedueible  from  premises  in 
9A  strict  a  manner  as  conclusions  concerning  any  natural  truths." 
He  may  rank  it,  for  aught  we  know,  among  the  intuitive  truths 
of  reason,  and  represent  it  as  ^^  the  natural  offspring  not  ^  the 
logical  deduction,'  of  the  human  mind."    If  so,  we  really  care 
not  to  inquire  whether  the  truth  is  perceived  by  direct  intui- 
tion or  by  immediate  inference ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to 
express  our  regret  that,  in  urging  bis  peculiar  views  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  belief  Mr.  Irons  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  disparage  the  evidence  of  design.    And  it  does  appear  to  us 
perfectly  mcomprehensible,  how  Mr.  Irons  could  object  to  the 
possibility  of  knowing  the  very  .first  elemwits  of  natural  religion, 
while  he  does  not  hesitate  to  maintain,  that  ^^  Christianity  is  de- 
monstrative"— ^that  "  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  Final  Cause  of 
the  human  mind" — that   "  the  chief  truths  of  revelation  are 
truths  of  the  highest  class,  ue^  eternal  and  necessary  truths  of 
reason  1" 

We  must  however  bring  our  remarks  on  this  singular  pro- 
duction to  a  close.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  evils  resmting  m>m 
the  metaphysical  discussion  of  such  questions,  that  even  where  it 
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leaves  oar  convictions  unshaken,  it  has  a  tendency  to  impair  the 
sense  of  reverential  awe  with  which  we  should  contemplate  alike 
the  wonders  of  this  glorious  universe  and  the  still  more  prt)found 
mysteries  of  our  own  spiritual  nature.  Eeligion  appeals,  not  to 
the  intellect  alone,  hut  to  the  highest  instincts  and  feelings  of 
our  minds — the  sense  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful— the  sentiment 
of  wonder  and  veneration — the  moral  sensibilities  which  enable 
us  to  discern  "  the  great  and  the  good,  as  well  as  the  true  ;* — ^and 
the  impression  which  might  otherwise  be  made  by  the  glorious 
manifestations  surrounding  us  on  all  hands,  is  too  apt  to  be  effaced 
or  impaired  when  the  eye  is  turned  away  from  the  facts  which 
constitute  the  evidence,  and  introverted  on  the  mental  process 
by  which  that  evidence  is  discerned.  But  the  mataphysics  of 
belief  is  one  thing,  the  evidence  of  truth  is  another ;  and  he  who, 
from  want  cS  previous  discipline,  may  be  perplexed  with  the 
former,  need  have  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  tne  latter.  And  we 
know  few  studies  better  fitte<i  to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  mind 
than  that  of  the  natural  evidence  for  the  being,  perfections,  and 
providence  of  God.  The  habitual  contemplation  of  nature  as  a 
mirror  reflecting  the  Divine  glory,  may  be  a  means  not  only  of 
impressing  the  youthful  inquirer,  but  of  confirming  the  matured 
believer,  and  of  imbuing  both  with  a  spirit  equally  remote  from 
that  intellectual  pride  which  infidelity  fosters,  and  that  abject 
spirit  which  superstition  inspires.  Hence  the  works  of  God,  and 
the  natural  manifestations  of  His  perfections,  both  in  creation 
and  providence,  are  often  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  them- 
selves togive  force  and  emphasis  to  the  truths  which  they  de- 
clare. These  works  are  appealed  to  as  afibrding  both  proofs  to 
verify,  and  illustrations  to  enhance,  our  conceptions  of  His  re- 
vealed character.  The  venerable  missionary,  Schwartz,  in  one 
of  his  arduous  journeys,  had  his  mind  filled  to  overflowing  with 
a  sense  of  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  God,  when  he  surveyed 
the  strength  of  the  everlasting  hills  by  whose  base  he  passed,  and 
connected  them  with  the  stability  of  the  everlasting  covenant ; 
while  the  lonely  Park  was  cheered,  as  if  by  a  sudden  ray  of  hght 
from  heaven,  when,  lying  forlorn  and  dejected,  he  noticed  a  little 
flower,  opening  its  bosom  to  the  sun,  and  groAang  in  silent  lone- 
liness amidst  the  desert — a  mute  but  expressive  remembrancer 
of  Him  "  who  droppeth  on  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  little  hills  rejoice  on  everjr  side."  We  shall  be  deeply  grieved 
if  an  unnecessary  feeling  of  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  revealed 
truth,  shall  lead  any  considerable  portion  of  the  clergy  to  dis- 
parage the  natural  evidence  of  theology,  or  to  discourage  the  philo- 
sophical investigation  of  nature.  Theology  is  not,  indeed,  depen- 
dent on  philosophy ;  but  she  may  derive  from  it  some  of  her 
finest  illustrations.   In  the  eloquent  language  of  Mr  Whewell : — 
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"  The  real  philosopher  who  knows  that  all  the  kinds  of  truth  are 
intimately  connected,  and  that  all  the  best  hopes  and  encourage- 
ments whiqh  are  granted  to  our  nature,  must  be  consist^^it  witji 
truth,  will  be  satisfied  and  confirmed,  rather  than  surprised  and 
disturbed,  to  find  the  natural  sciences  leading  him  to  tne  borders 
of  a  higher  region.  To  him  it  ^vill  appear  natural  and  reason- 
able, that,  after  journeying  so  long  among  the  beautiful  and 
orderly  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  we  find  ourselves 
at  last  approaching  to  a  source  of  order,  and  law,  and  intellectual 
beauty  : — that  after  venturing  into  the  region  of  life,  and  feeling, 
and  will,  we  are  led  to  believe  the  fountain  of  life  and  will,  not 
to  be  itself  unintelligent  and  dead,  but  to  be  a  living  miilcj — a 

f)ower  which  aims  as  well  as  acts.  To  us  this  doctrine  appears 
ike  the  natural  cadence  of  the  tones  to  which  we  have  so  long 
been  listening ;  and  without  such  a  final  strain,  our  ears  would 
havfe  been  left  craving  and  unsatisfied.  We  have  been  lingering 
long  amid  the  harmonies  of  law  and  svmmetry,  constancy  arid 
development,  and  these  notes,  though  their  music  was  sweet  and 
deep,  must  too  often  have  sounded  to  the  ear  of  our  moral  nature, 
as  vague  and  unmeaning  melodies,  floating  in  the  air  around  us, 
but  conveying  no  definite  thought,  moulded  into  no  intelligible 
announcement.  But  one  passage  which  we  have  again  and 
again  caught  by  snatches,  though  sometimes  interrupted  and  lost, 
at  last  swells  in  our  ears,  full,  clear,  and  decided ;  and  the  reli- 
gious *  Hymn  in  honour  of  the  Creator,'  to  which  Galen  so  gkdly 
lent  his  voice,  and  in  which  the  best  physiologists  of  succeeding 
times  have  ever  joined,  is  filled  into  a  richer  and  deeper  haraiony 
by  the  greatest  philosophers  of  these  later  days,  and  will  roll  o<i 
hereafter— 4he  <  Perpetual  Song  of  the  Temple  of  Science."' 
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Al^T.  ,11. — 1.  Tlie  Naturalist 8  Library.  Conducted  by  SiR 
William  Jabdine,  Baronet,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Manmalia^ 
Vols,  IX.  and  X.,  containing  the  Dogs  or  Canidce.  By  Lieut*- 
Col.  Chas.  Hamilton  Smith,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Edinburgh, 
1840. 

2.  Sistoire  du  Chien  chez  tons  les  Peuples  du  Monde,  Par  El- 
ZEAR  Blaze.    Paris.    8vo.     1843. 

3.  The  Dog.  By  Wiujam  Youatt.  (Published  under  the 
Superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.)  Second  Edition.  One  vol.  8vo.  LondoUi 
1845. 

In  «  recent  article  on  the  history  of  domesticated  anlmaU 
(N*  B.  Review,  No.  Vl.^  we  presented  a  cursory  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  attributes  of  the  more  important  of  the  species  whicli 
ar^  now  subservient  to  man,  reserving  the  consideration  of  the 
canine  tribes  to  an  after  opportunity.  We  shall  now  resume 
t^e  subject  by  a  brief  biography,  or  rather  genealogy,  of  the  most 
faithful  and  accommodatmg  of  all  the  brute  companions  of  the 
human  race. 

.  Baron  Cuvier  has  characterized  our  reduction  of  the  dog  from 
a  state  of  nature  as  ^^  la  conquete  la  plus  complete,  la  plus  sin- 

Sttli^re  et  lu  plus  utile  qua  Thomme  ait  £ute,"*  and  Mr.  Swainson 
as  accused  Baron  Cuvier  of  scepticism  and  infidelity  for  so 
doing.f  The  English  naturalist  quotes  the  preceding  sentence 
and  the  following ; — ^'  Les  petits  chiens  d'appartemens,  Doguins^ 
Epagneulsy  Btc/ionsy  &c.,  sent  les  produits  les  plus  d^g^ner^s,  et 
les  marques  les  plus  fortes  de  la  puissance  que  Thomme  exerce 
sur  la  nature ;"  and  then  adds  in  a  note : — "  We  question 
whether  the  scepticism  of  Buffbn,  or  the  infidelity  of  Lamarck, 
could  have  prompted  a  more  objectionable  passage.'*  ^  What 
does  this  mean,"  he  afterwards  resumes,  ^^  but  that  man  has  the 
power  of  conquering  natural  instincts  or  dispositions,  and  of 
making  an  animal,  originally  created  savage  or  ferocious,  domes- 
tic and  familiar,  at  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure."  We  think 
it  really  may  mean  something  of  that  kind  without  authorizing 
such  serious  charges  as  those  brought  forward.  If  our  undoubted 
power  over  the  animal  kingdom  should  possibly  increase  our 
satisfaction  with  ourselves,  that  is,  with  our  own  praiseworthy 


*  Rtgne  Animal ^  vol.  i.,  p.  U9.  f  Ciassification  of  Aniniftlfly  ];».  135. 
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perseverance  and  ingenuity,  we  trust  it  will  also  still  more  in- 
crease our  admiring  gratitude  to  the  Creator  both  of  man  and 
beast,  for  having  endowed  the  inferior  orders  with  those  accom- 
modatiiig.  instmcts  which  the  plastic  power  of  the  human  i^ce 
has  providentially  been  enabled  so  to  control,  modify^  o^  even 
transform^  a»  to  render  them  subservient  to  such  varioua  and 
important  uses.     When  God  made  man  in  his  own  image  he  gave 
him  dominion  ".  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth,'*  and  the  sway  which  he  has  since  been  enabled  to  esta- 
blish, at  various  times,  over  various  creatures,  is  merely  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  lordly  delegation.    Mr.  Swainson  seems  to  think 
that  we  anxjgate  too  much  to  ourselves  when  we  refer  to  such 
changes,  as  if  they  were  our  own  achievement.    Now,  we  main* 
tain  that  these  changes  actually  are  our  own  achievement,  al- 
though we  a^imit  that  we  cannot  alter  the  essential  nature  of 
things,  but  can  merely  modify  or  div^t  certain  instinctive  im- 
pulses in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  beneficial  to  ourselved. 
Certain  wild  animals  are  sagacious,  swift  of  foot,  keennsoeBited^ 
persevering,  and,  as  the  event  has  shown,  capable  of  stirong  and 
enduring  attachment  to  mankind.     The  result  of  their  own  good 
qualities,  when  acted  on  by  om*  kindness^  is  domestication*   TBut 
is  a  wolf  not  by  nature  "  savage  or  ferocious?"     Has  a  dog  not 
become  "  domestic  and  famiHar?"     And  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  not  of  man's  achievement  ?    Suppose  Mr.  Swain- 
son was  pursuing  his  avocations  as  a  field  naturalist,  "  at  his  own 
good  will  and  pleasure,"  and  was  overtaken  by  a  pads:  of  well- 
trained  fox-hounds,  he  would  fare  none  the  worse  for  such  en- 
counter^   But  suppose  that  he  chanced  to  be  out  rather  late  some 
winter  evening  in  the  north  country,  that  is  to  say  Lapland^ 
and- that  he  is  overtaken  by  a  troop  of  unreclaimed  dogs,  in  otheaz' 
words  wolves,  we  think  he  would  find  himself  in,  a  much,  more 
paini'ul  predicament,  and  would  feel  but  slightly  consoled  by  bia 
awn  philosophical  reflection,  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
creatures  "  which  had  been  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  that 
peculiar  instinct  of  attaching  themselves  to  mauy  defending  hiitf 
person,  and  guarding  his  property."    Being  well  read  in  natural 
history,  he  would  more  likely  bring  to  remembrance^  and  nofe 
without  considerable  trepidation,  the  accounts  published  many 
years  ago  in  the  Moniteur^  how,  during  the  last  campaign  of  the 
Jfrench  army  in  the  territory  of  Vienna,  not  only  were  the  out- 
posts frequently  molested,  but  the  videttes  actually  carried  off  in 
consequence  of  these  ferocious  beasts  attaching  themselves  to 
man  somewhat  too  closely ;  and  how,  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
poor  sentinel  was  sought  to  be  relieved  from  his  appointed  post, 
there  was  noiliing  to  be  found  there  save  a  dead  wo^^  very  gaunt 
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and  grim,  and  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  a  pair  of  inexpres- 
sibles. 

We  believe  that  neither  the  great  French  naturdSst,  nor  any 
other  naturalist,  great  or  small^  denies  the  providential  implant^ 
ing  of  a  peculiar  instinct  in  all  animals  which  have  been  domesh 
ticated«-an  instinct  capable,  tmder  the  combined  influence  of  fear 
and  affection,  of  being  strengthened  in  certain  directions  and 
weakened  in  others ;  but  still  the  subjugation  itse^is  the  actual 
work  of  man,  and  isj  in  truth,  a  ereat  achievement.  A  dog  de- 
sires to  lick  your  hand,  and  a  wolf  your  blood  5  and  there  is  such 
a  decided  difference  in  the  nature  of  th^  two  intentions,  that  it 
should  b^  kept  carefully  in  mind  by  all  sensible  men,  women,  and 
children.  .  We  know  not  whether  we  caii  even  concede  to  Mr. 
Sw^son  his  assertion  that  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of 
animals  to  whom  has  been  given  '^  an  innate  propensity  to  live 
by  free  choice  near  the  haunts  of  man,  or  to  submit  themselves 
cheerfully  and  willingly  to  his  domestication.''  We  believe  that 
innumerable  tribes,  excluded  by  Mr.  Swainson's  category,  are 
just  as  capable  of  domestication  as  the  others,  were  they  worth 
the  trouble ;  but  there  are  many  useless  animals  in  the  world^ 
(viewing  them,  that  is,  only  in  their  economical  relations  to  our- 
selves,) and  these  it  would  assuredly  be  a  waste  of  labour  to  re- 
claim from  their  natural  state,  which  is  that  of  well-founded  fear 
for  the  lord  of  the  creation.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  most  valuable 
of  our  domesticated  animals,  which,  in  the  l^ild  state,  Kre  by 
choite  in  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations,  or  submit  themselves 
most  cheerfully  to  man's  dominion.  Neither  is  it  the  nature^ 
coni^dered  by  itself  alone,  of  any  creature's  attributes,  which  de- 
termines its  being  reduced  to  the  domestic  state.  The  social 
condition  of  man  himself,  and  his  own  advancement  in  civilize- 
tion  and  domestiG  life,  must  be  likewise  taken  to  account.  Ask  the 
North  American  Indian^  as  he  wanders  through  leafless  woods, 
6r  over  sterile  plains,  or  across  the  snowy  sra:faee  of  frost-bound 
lakes,  or  crackling  rivers,  whether  the  reiii-deer,  which  he  may 
be  then  tracking  in  cold  and  huneer,  is  capable,  like  the  dog,  of 
domestication.  His  reply  would  be,  that  you  might  as  soon  seek 
to  domesticate  the  grizzly  bear  or  prong-norned  antelope.  Put 
Ae  same  question  to  the  nomadian  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
forlorn  Laplander,  and  he  will  tell  you  (in  still  ^eater  amaze- 
ment at  your  ignorance)  that  for  ever^  domestic  purpose  there  i^ 
no  such  animal  on  all  the  earth.  It  is,  therefore,  the  wildness  of 
man  rather  than  the  stubbornness  of  beast  which  so  frequently 
interferes  with  the  progress  of  domestication.  "  For  every  kind 
of  beasts,  and  of  birds^  and  of  serpents,  and  of  things  in  the  set, 
is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind  :  But  the  tongue  can 
no  man  tame."    James  iii.  7.    And  tjiis  last  statement,  from  a 
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Source  which  none  can  gainsny,  no  3oubt  accotiBts  for  the  fact 
that  one^naturaKst  should  abuse  another  without  sufficient 
reason.' 

Mr.  Swainson  states  his  surprise  (in  he.  eit)  that  any  one 
should  countenance  the  assertion  of  those  sceptical  writers  who 
'^  term  this  wonderful  instinct  the  worJc  of  maai.^    In  this  we 
conceive  lies  Irii^  misconception  of  the  whole  matter.     He  seems 
to  think  that  the  writers  whom  he  criticizes  assert  that  man  has 
formed  the  peculiar  mstincts  of  certain  species ;  where»  these 
writers,  whether  right  or  wrtMig,  merely  maintain  that  the  human 
race  has  taken  advantage  of  such  instincts,  and  by  control  and 
cultivation  has  turned  them  to  its  own  advant^e.     What  is  the 
natural  portion  of  instinct  in  the  procedure  oftho  pointer  dog? 
Surely  this,  that  when  it  has  scented  the  game  it  stands  still  for 
a  time  warily,  and  then  advances  with  greater  6aution,  that  it 
may  eventually  spring  upon  and  secure  it  for  itself.     What  is 
the  acquired  or  artificial  portion  I     That  steady,  sedate,  and 
*^  self-denying  ordinance,"  which  directs  it  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence and  position  of  the  game,  or,  if  encouraged,  cautiously  to, 
lead  towards  it,  that  it  may  be  slau^tered  by  and  for  Us  maa^^ 
1^  former  delay  is  a  mere  piece  of  instinctive  prudence,  l^at 
the  quadruped  may  spring  at  last  upon  its  prey  with  moi»  on* 
erring  aim, — the  latter  is  a  conventional  indication  to  the  biped 


*  Vfe  diftll  not  take  upon  as  to  question  }/Lt.  Swainson's  i^shoUnhipy  or  dop^t 
his  cloar  comprehension  of  the  passages  he  reprehends.    But  in  his  own  discourse 
on  the  **  Classification  of  Quadrupeds,"  p.  15.,  where  he  takes  occasion  to  state  the 
characters  which  distinguish  animals  and  plants,  we  find  the  following  passage  :-^' 
"  Vegetables  derire  their  nutriment  from  the  stfft,  and  .from  the  chnmmfluent  at* 
moeptiere,  in  the  form  of  water,  which  is  a  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ^ 
of  air  containing  oxygen  and  azote  ;  and  of  carbonic  acid,  composed  of  oxygen  and' 
carbon."    Now,  the  meaning  of  this  is  by  no  mean»dear,  or  nrtlidr  it  is  very  elMr 
that  it  has  no  meaning  at  all    As  a  general  reference  is  made-to  one  of  Guvier's^ 
wcMpks  as  the  scrarce  of  this  extraordinary  i^ece  of  physiology,  we  glanced  over  the 
Introduction  to  the  »<  Re^ne  Animal,"  and  soon  found  as  follows  :— «'  Le  sol  et  Tat- 
mosphere  pr^sentent  aux  v^g^aux  pour  leur  nutritlott  de  Teau^qm  seeotnposo 
d'oxyg^ne  et  d'hydrog^ae,  de  Fair  qui  contient  de  Toxygtee  et  de  I'azote  ;  et  de- 
l^uside  earbonique  qui  est  une  cOmbinaison  d'oxyg^ne  et  de  carbone."    p.  20.    Now, 
we  are  ready  to  maintain,  that  although  sd,  during  fine  weather,  is  very  fair  littin 
for  sun,  it  is  certainly  not  French  for  any  thing  half  so  lustrous,  but,  in  the  latlor 
hmguage,  means  simply  soil,  or  »« mother  earth,'*  and  not  the  god  of  day^    The 
pMMge,  of  course,  si^iiftes  that  earth  and  atmosphere  furnish  food  for  vegetation  , 
bymeans  of  wafer,  which  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,— o/atr,  which 
contains  oxygen  and  azote,— and  ofeathomd  aeid^  which  is  a  combination  <4  oxy- 
gen and  carbon.    We  observe,  that  in  a  concluding  Note  (p.  16),  Mr.  Swainson 
states,  *^  As  it  might  be  thought  objectionable,  in  a  popular  work  of  this  nature,  to 
quote  foreign  authors  in  their  own  language,  we  have,  upon  tliis  and  other  occa- 
sions, cited  Mr.  Griffith's  translation  of  tlie  R^^e  Animal,  rather  than  the  eriginal." 
Mr.  S.  might  surely,  with  no  loss  of  popularity,  have  given  us  a  con-ect  translation 
of  his  o%vn,  without  quoting  wther  a  foreign  language  or  an  umntelligible  version 
by  another  person  ;  and  this  would  have  been  a  proper  and  praiseworth}-  way  of 
using  books  without  abusing  tliem. 
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firfao  caiiies  the  gon,  tliat  it  isno|¥  hi$  business  to  conclude  thet 
:i\'ork.  ^  This  con vemon,.  under  .man's  guidance,  of  a  moujentaiy 
pause  to  a  full  stop,  has  been  typographically  compared  to  the 
changing  of  a  semicolon  to  a  point.    . 

We  believe  it  was  Buffon  who  first  brpached  the  notion  that 
tlie  shepherd's  dog  is  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  pri-f 
mitive  race,  since  in  all  countries  iiniabited  by  savages,  or  men 
Ixalf-civilized,  the  dogs  resemble  this  breed  more  than  any  other, 

^>  If  we  also  consider/'  he  observes,  <^  that  this  dog,  notwithstand- 
ing his.ugUneesi  and  his  wild  and  melancholy  look,  is  still  superior,  in 
instinct  to  all  others, — that  he  has  a  decided  qbaracter  in  which  educa- 
tion has  no  share, — that  he  is  the  ox4y  kind  born  as  it  wei*e  idready 
trained — that,  guided  by  natural  powers  alone,  he  ^plies  himself  to 
the  "care  of  oijr  flocks,  which  he  exequtes  with  singuhu:  fidelity,-^that 
he  conducts  them,  with  an  admirable  intelligence  which  has  not  been 
communicated  to  him, — that  his  talents  astonish  at'the  same  time  that 
tfiey  give  repose  to  his  master,  while  it  requires  much  time  and  trouble 
to  instruct  other  dogs  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  destined :  If 
we' reflect  on  these  facts,  we  shall  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  shepherd's  dog  is  the  true  dog  of  nature,— the  dog  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  us  on  account  of  his  greatest  utility;  that  he  bears  the 
greatest  relationship  to  the  general  order  of  animated  beings,  which 
haTO  mutoal  need  of  each  other's  assistance ;  that  he  is,  in  ^ort,  the 
oQ^e  w^  ought  to  look  uponas the stook  and  model  of  the  whole  spe- 


cies. 


»♦ 


We  admire  shepherds,  and  shepherd*s  dogs,  and  sheep,  arid 
take  great  delight  in  the  "  pastoral  melancholy"  of  l<mesome 
ti^less  valleys,  whether  green  or  gray  (alternate  stony  streams; 
the  beds  of  winter  torrents,  and  verdurous  sloping  sweeps  of 
brighter  pasture),  resounding  with  the  varied  bleating  of  the 
woolly  people ;  but  as  we  know  that  there  are  many  countries 
without  eitner  sheep  ori^epherds,  yet  abounding  in  dogs  of  so 
wiH  and  uncultivated  a  nature,  that  they  would  fer  rather  worry 
mutton  on  their  own  account,  than  watch  it  on  account  dfothet^, 
we  cannot  admit  the  foregoing  explanation  to  be  true.  The  fact 
is;  that  so  long  as  we  seek  with  Buffon  for  the  origin  of  all  do- 
mestic dogs  in  a  single  source,  we  shall  seek  in  vain.  Their 
widely  diversified  nature  and  attributes  cannot  be  explained  or 
accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  climate,  and  the  modifying  ef- 
fects of  domestication^ — however  various  arid  important  these 
may  be--->acting  on  tlie  descendants  of  only  me  original  species. 

Pallas,  a  German  naturalist,  long  settled  in  Eussie,  was 
among  the  first  to  give  currency  to  the  opinion,  that  the  dogj 


fe> 


viewd  in  its  genemlity,  ought  to  be  regarded  in  a  great  mea- 
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sure  ai§  an  adventitious  animal^  that  is  to  say^  as  a  creature  pro- 
duced by  the  diversified,  and,  in  some  cases,  fortuitous  alliance 
of  several  natural  species.  This  idea  is  now  a  prevailing  one, 
and  we  certainly  give  to  it  our  own  assent.  An  excellent 
English  naturalist,  Mr.  Bell  (in  his  recent  "  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds'-),  adheres  to  the  older  notion,  that  the  wolf  is  the 
original  stock  from  which  all  our  domesticated  dogs  have  beefi 
derived.  There  are  many  wolves  in  this  world,  and  several  very 
savage  ones  in  America,  and  on  an  enlarged  view  of  the  sobjact 
it  might  be  difficult  to  choose  impartially  among  them,  although 
the  dogs  of  the  western  regions  may  be  thought  entitled  to  claim 
descent  from  their  own  wolves,  to  the  same  extent  as  ours  may 
from  those  of  Europe.  Now  as  the  wild  species  of  the  Old  and 
New  World  are  deemed  distinct  by  the  majority  of  natura- 
lists, and  as  each  of  those  great  divisions  of  the  globe  gives  us 
more  than  a  single  wolf,  we  start  in  this  way  witn  a  somewhat 
complex  pater»ity  from  the  beginning. 

Tnere  are  many  wild  dogs,  strictly  so  called,  of  very  different 
character  and  conduct,  in  various  countries,  but  none  of  them, 
even  after  centuries  of  freedom  (supposing  that  they  aire  only 
emancipated  varieties),  have  reverted  to  the  wolfish  state.  The 
true  pariah  dog  of  India  is  well  known,  as  a  wild  species  to 
be  an  inhabitant  of  woody  districts,  remotte  from  man,  among 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where  the  wolf 
is  likewise  known,  but  with  which  it  does  not  intermingle  in  the 
natural  state.  If  the  dhole  of  India,  the  buansa  of  Nepaul,  the 
dingho  of  New  Holland,  and  the  aguaras  or  wild  dogs  of  South 
America,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  wolves,  what  prevents 
their  assuming  the  aspect  of  their  progenitors,  seeing  that  they 
pass  their  lives  in  a  state  of  entire  freedom  from  all  control,  and 
unsubjected  to  the  modifying  influences  of  artificial  life  ?  Al- 
though many  wild  dogs,  commonly  so  called,  may  have  sprung 
from  the  alienated  descendants  of  domesticated  kinds,  th^re  is 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  species,  wild  ab  originey  and  more 
nearly  allied  to  several  of  our  subjugated  kinds,  than  is  the  wolf 
itself.  At  the  same  time,  the  latter  is  in  one  sense  a  wild  dog, 
and  is  certainly  entitled  in  that  character  to  be  regarded  as  the 
stock  of  more  than  one  domestic  breed,  at  least  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  But  wlien,  after  a  careful  and 
extended  survey  of  canine  ^ecies  and  varieties,  we  find  not  only 
a  diversity  both  of  wild  and  tame  species,  but  a  diversity  in 
which  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  domesticated  breeds  of 
certain  countries  in  a  great  measure  correspond  with  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  unreclaimed  animals  of  those  same  coun- 
tries, we  are  led  to  consider  whether  such  facts  cannot  be  ac- 
comited  for  rather  by  a  connexion  in  blood,  than  a  mere  coinci- 
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deuce.  K,  for  example,  Pallas  and  Gnldenstaedt  have  shown 
that  the  dogs  of  the  Kalmucks  scarcely  differ  in  any  thing  from 
the  jackal,  why  should  we  go  to  the  wolf^  althongh  it  should 
exist  within  the  natural  range  of  these  Northern  Asiatics  ?  Still 
more,  if  Professor  Kietschnier  (in  Riippers  Atlas)  in  describing 
the  Frankfort  Museum,  shows  that  another  jackal  (CaniB  Anr 
ikufi)  is  the  type  of  one  of  the  dogs  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  proved 
not  dlone  from  the  correspondence  of  antique  figures,  both  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  by  the  comparison  of  a  skull  from 
the  catacombs  of  Lycopolis^  that  these  creatures  so  resemble 
each  other  as  to  be  almost  identical, — ^why  should  we  refer  so 
exclusively  to  the  muscular  wolf  as  the  progenitor  of  such  com- 
paratively feeble  forms  ?  Or  is  it  likely,  from  what  we  know  of 
other  animals,  and  the  limits  of  variation  which  nature  has  as- 
signed even  to  the  most  variable  species,  that  the  whole  of  our 
iiranitely  diversified  tribes  of  dogs,  from  the  noble  and  gigantic 
«tag-hound,  to  the  useful  terrier,  and  degraded  png-dog,  have 
all  sprung  originally  from  one  and  the  same  olood-tnirsty  savage  t 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  the  possibility,  and  in  no  way  see  the 
necessity  of  such  a  parentage. 

That  the  wolf  and  dog  breed  freely  together  had,  however, 
been  long  ascertained  from  experiments  made  in  a  state  of  con- 
£n«nent  (we  can  scarcely  call  it  domestication),  and  that  they 
freely  seek  each  other'*s  society,  as  belonging  to  the  same  kind, 
has  been  still  more  explicitly  proved  in  later  years,  when  at 
least  one  of  the  animals  was  in  a  condition  of  total  wildness. 
During  Sir  Edward  Parry's  first  voyage  (see  Supplement  to  the 
Appendix)  frequent  instances  were  observed  of  more  than  one 
dog  belonging  Jx>  the  officers  being  enticed  away  by  she  wolves. 
^  In  December  and  January,  which  are  the  months  in  which 
wolves  are  in  season,  a  female  paid  almost  daily  visits  to  the 
neighbouriiood  of  the  ships,  and  remained  till  she  was  joined  by 
a  setter  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers.  They  were  usually 
together  for  two  or  three  hours ;  and  as  they  did  not  go  fiu*  away 
unless  an  endeavour  was  made  to  approach  them,  repeated  and 
decided  evidwice  was  obtained  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
thus  associated.  As  they  became  more  familiar,  the  absences 
of  the  dog  were  of  longer  continuance,  until,  at  length,  he  did 
not  return,  having  pr(S>ably  fallen  a  sacrifice  in  an  encounter 
with  a  male  wolf.  The  female,  however,  continued  to  visit  the 
i»hips  as  before,  and  enticed  a  second  dog  in  the  same  manner, 
which,  after  several  meetings,  returned  so  severely  bitten  as  to 
be  disabled  for  many  days." 

The  Esquimaux  dogs  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  north- 
em  wolves,  and  we  do  not  see  how  they  could  have  sprung  from 
any  other  source,     "  Without  entering,"  says  Sir  John  Richard- 
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son,  "  at  all  into  the  quQ$.tion  pf  tliq  origin  of  the  domestic,  4pg> 
I  majr.^tatc.tiiat  the  resemblance  betweexi  the  wolvea  ai^dj  dogs 
of.  those  Ladian .uatious,who  still  preserve  tlieir  aaicient  mod©- of 
life,  continues  to  be  very  remarkable,  and  it  is  nowhere  jpoce  ;9P 
than  at  the  very  northern  extremity  of  the  continent,  the  Es- 
qtmnau:!t  dogs  beiilg  not  only  extremely  like  the  gfay  wolves  of 
me  arctic  circle,  in  form  and  colour,  but  also  nearly  equalling 
theni  vti  size."*  So  great  indeed  was  the  resemblimce  bet^w^ei^ 
these  North  American  wolves  and  the  sledg^-dogs  of  tile  ^na- 
tives,  that  our  arctic  voyagers  frequently  mistook  a  band  df*  tfeb 
fortnefr  for  the  domestic  troop  of  an  Indian  party.  The  crt-^i 
each  is  precisely  the  same.  "  lis  hurlent  plustost  qu'ils  rf«dbfly- 
ent,"  says  Sagard  Theodat,  in  the  old  French  account  ol^  OkM- 
da  (1636)  and  we  may  here  observe,  that  the  barkhig  <^f  »d0g8 
seems  a  refinement  in  tlieir  language,  acqiiii^  in  consei}u^hce 
of  domestication.  The  dogs  of  all  savage  and  solitai^y  ftibts 
are  iremarkable  for  then:  ta.citurnity,  although  they  speedily  'be- 
gin to  bark  when  carried  into  moro  thickly  peopled  coutitriii^^. 
Tlie  black  \volf-dog  of  the  Florida  Indians  is  described  by^fr. 
Bertram  as  differing  in  nothing  from  the  wild  wolves  'of^-the 
countrjV  exicept  that  ho  possessed  the  power  6f  barking.  ^'»*A 
black  wolf^log,  sent  from  Canada  to  the  late  £ad  of  J^urlvai<A, 
seemed  to  combine  the  character  of  the  wolf  and>  the  origtilil 
Newfoundland  dog«  ^       ,  -  : ;  ? 

The  Hare  Indian  dog  is  a  small  domestic  kind,  used  difcfly 
by  the  Hare  Indians,  and  other  tribes  who  frequent  the  ^borde^ws 
of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  aiid  the  banks  of  the  MackenisieRifirpr. 
Sir  John  Richardson  states  its  resemblance  to  a  wild'  speries 
called  tlie  Prairie  Wolf  {Cants  latrans  of  Say),  to  be  so  great, 
that  on  comparing  live  specimens  togetiier  he  could  d^ect  kio 
differenee  in  fbrm  (the  cranium  is  somewhat  less  in  ihe  d^imeil- 
ticated  kind),  nor  in  the  texture  of  the  fur,  ilor  the  arirangement 
of  the  patches  of  colour.  It  seems  to  bear  the  same  relatieh  to 
the  Prairie  Wolf  that  the  Esquimaux  dog  does  to  the  m6te  |»i- 
gantic  gray  species.  It  is  very  playfoland  affoctiottatei  eaaly 
attached  by  kindness,  but  has  an  insuperable  dislike  to 'Confine- 
ment, ••'...•   :i,   t,j,i 

"  A  young  puppy,"  says  the  traveller  last  named,  *'  which  I  jm^- 
chased  from  die  Hare  Indians,  became  greatly  attached  tb  niei  arid 
when  about  seven  months  old,  ran  on  i^e  snow  by  the  side  tDF'ttiy 
sledge  for  nine  hundred  miles,  without  sufTering^  ft'om  fhtigde.  'Duir- 
iHg  this  march  it  frequently  of  its  own  accord  carried  a  small  tt>Hg;i or 
one  of  my  mittens  for  a  mile  or  two;  but  although  very  gentle  in  its 
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mitin.et3,'ii  ^liowei  litde  aptitude  iri  Ifearniwg  any  of  the  fatU' whicK  Hie 
^N^foiihdland  dogs'  so  speedily  acquire,  of  fetchiiig  aud  caitying  when 

brdft^i^;  This  dog  was  killed  and  eaten  by  an  Indian  on-  the  Back- 
'atdi^tvttn,  \vIio  pt^t^nded  that  he  mistook  ijt  for  a  fox.*** 

u,  JXlii©  atiU  more  important  fact  (as  bearing  on  at  least.oi>^.  bz?w<?h 

of  the.  genealogy  of  the  canine  race)  mentipne^  l>y  Captain 

^iBack).  may  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  offspring  of  the  wolf;  and 

.dAg;?^^  thenaselves  prolific,  and  "  are  prized  by  the  yoyage;'^  avS 

beasts  of  draught,  being  stronger  than  the  ordinary  dog$/'t    "  I 

•bay^..  SQen,"  says  Pallas,  "  at  Moscow,  about  tweaity  spurious 

animal*  from  dogs  and  bla<5k  wolves^    They  are  for. the  most 

©art  Jike  wolves,  except  that  some  c^irry  their  tails  higher,  .i^nd 

Jiave  va  .kind  of  coarse  barkings    They  multiply  amoRg  jtbom- 

seJve?,  and  some  of  the  wUelps  are  grayish  rusty,. or  evek  of  the 

Avhitish  hu0  of  the  arctic  wolves." J    The  variation  of  colour; of 

the  iitolf  in  the  wild  state,  is  worthy  of  remark,    Tbp  most  fre- 

.4j»€iit  among, th^  P;>'renees  is  entirely  black.    It  is -called  foho 

ill' Spain,  and  is  so  like  a  huge  ferocious  dog,  that  many  reg9,rd 

'it;aa  a  bybrid  or  mixed  breed.    Lewis  and  Clark  inform  us  that 

Ahe  wolvea  of  the  Missouri  are  of  every  shade,  from  a  gray  or 

hhckj^  brown. to  a  cream^oloured  white*    In  Canada,  and  fur- 

Ith^,  north,  th^ey  are  often  seen  entirely. white.    In  the  fur  qpun- 

tries,  they  are  sometimes  noticed  with  black  pa,tches^,  thati5>  piedy 

J^t:ass6Giated.^ith'thoae  of  tbe  ordinary  gray  colour;,  aj^d  Sir 

' Joltn  iKidbardsoii^  -on  one  occasion,,  observed  five  youDg  wplyes, 

•appjij-ently  belonging  to  the  same  litter  (tbey  ^^'ere  leapii^  and 

tumbling  ov^*  each  other  as  if  in  play),  of  which  one  waa  pied, 

another  entirely  bkok,^ — the  i^est  gray.    Now,  this  nfttural  range 

.i©f  coloi^Cr  fa  a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance  in  respect 

.ito  our  present  inquiry,  in  as  far  as  the  tendenqy  to  become  white 

at  ojie  extremity  of  the  series,  and  black  at  the  other,  combined 

V^th  the.  centrjal  or  rej^reseatative  hue,  which,  is  brown,,  may  be 

aaid  tQ  euppiy  the  three  great  elementary  col<?i:^rs  of  all  the;  races 

of.domQ^tic  d<n^.    We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 

wolf.  is.  the  progi^nitor  of  many  of  our  nortbera  kinds. 

But  in  regard  to  many  of  the  southern  sorts,  the  case  is  difFer- 
hi)iU  We  bSieye  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  best  instructed  natu- 
ifjfiisti^,  that  the  wolf  (Cawis  lupus)  does  not  occur  at  all  to  the 
;5puth  of  the  equator.  There  are  wild  fjogs  of  a  wolfish  charac- 
ter in  India,  beyond  the  Crislma,  ai^  there  are  corresponding 
or  .representative  kinds  in  South  America,  and  evmk  m  ivfew 


•  Loc.  cit,  p.  CO.  t  Bi;(  k*8  NarrMtre,  Appendix,  p.  412, 

t  Letter  to  PcBna»t,  i»  Arctic  Zooltgy^  voj,  i,,  p.  49. 
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Holland,  but  the  wolf  itself  is  wanting  beyond  the  Line,  and, 
in  truth,  is  not  required. 

It  is  well  known  that  both  wild  and  tame  dogs  are  indigenous 
to  South  America,  although  wolves,  properly  so  called,  do  not 
occur  there.  The  native  languages  designate  the  former  kinds 
by  names  which  are  not  found  in  European  tongues.  To  this 
day  the  word  auri^  mentioned  by  Herera  more  than  300  years 
ago,  occura  in  the  Maypure  language. 

The  largest  wild  animal  of  the  canine  race  in  South  America, 
is  the  maned  Aguara — Canis  jubatus.  It  is  not  found  to  the 
north  of  the  Equator,  but  occurs  chiefly  in  the  swampy  and  more 
open  regions  oi  Paraguay,  and  the  bushy  plains  of  Campos  Ge- 
raes.  Its  habits  are  solitaiy.  It  swims  with  great  facihty,  and 
hunts  by  scent,  feeding  on  small  game,  aquatic  animals,  &c.       ' 

"  The  Aguara  guazu,"  for  such  is  its  native  name,  "  is  not  a  dan-, 
gerous  animal,  being  much  less  daring  than  the  wolves  of  the  north  ; 
it  is  harmless  to  cattle,  and  the  opinion  commonly  held  in  Paraguay, 
that  beef  cannot  be  digested  by  its  stomach,  was  in  some  measure  ve- 
rified by  Dr.  Parlet,  who  found  by  experiments  made  upon  a  captive 
animal,  that  it  rejected  the  raw  flesh  after  deglutition,  and  only  retained 
it  when  boiled.  Kind  treatment  to  this  individual  did  not  produce 
confidence  or  familiarity  even  with  dogs.  Its  sight  was  not  strong  in 
the  glare  of  day ;  it  retired  to  rest  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  again 
about  midnight.  In  the  dark  the  eyes  sometimes  shone  like  those  of 
a  true  wolf.  When  let  loose  the  animal  refused  to  acknowledge  com- 
mand, and  would  avoid  being  taken  till  driven  into  a  comer,  where  it 
lay  couched  until  grasped  by  the  hand,  without  offering  further  resist^ 
ance.  The  Aguara  guazu,  though  not  hunted,  is  exceedingly  distrust- 
ful, and  having  an  excellent  scent  and  acute  hearing,  is  always  ena- 
bled to  keep  at  a  distance  from  man ;  and  though  often  seen,  is  but 
seldom  within  reach  of  the  gun.  The  female  litters  in  the  month  of 
August,  having  three  or  four  whelps.  Its  voice  consists  in  a  loud  and 
repeated  drawling  cry,  sounding  hke  a-gou-a-a-a,  which  is  heard  to  A 
considerable  distance."* 

We  may  here  state  the  well-established  fact,  that  canine  ani- 
mals do  not  bark  at  all  in  the  natural  state.  They  only  howl^ 
Barking  is  a  habit,  we  shall  not  say  whether  good  or  bad — it 
probably  has  both  advantages  and  drawbacks — acquired  under 
artificial  circumstances,  and  oy  no  means  natural.  Even  domes- 
tic dogs  run  wild,  speedily  cease  to  bark,  and  take  rather  to  a 
sharp  prolonged  howling,  while,  vice  versuy  the  silent  species  of 
barbarous  or  semi-civilized  nations,  ere  long  acquire  the  bark  of 
our  domesticated  kinds,  and  like  many  other  creatures  of  a  higher 


Coloiiel  QaopHoii  Sfl|iU|  in  Naturalii$*t  library f  Mammalia^  vol.  ix.,  p.  243. 
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cla%  beo<Hne  so  conceited  of  their  new  ^iainment,  asn^t  leldom 
to  give  tongue  most  vociferously  when  they  ought  to  hold  their 
pence* 

The  unreclaimed  animal  above  referred  to,  has  been  called 
the  Aguam  wolf,  although  its  head  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
head  of  that  animal,  and  its  legs  are  proportionally  longer.  It 
is  nearly  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  stands  about  twenty- 
six  inches  high.  But  there  are  other  wild  species  in  South  Ame* 
rica,  called  Aguara  dogsy  from  their  still  greater  resemblance  to 
the  old  domesticated  kinds  of  that  continent.  The  latter  were 
IK)  doubt  originally  derived  from  the  former,  although  for  a  long 
period  the  native  Indians  have  encouraged  the  increase  of  the 
European  breed,  which  they  name  perro  from  the  Spanish  term* 
These  nations  universally  admit  the  descent  of  their  own  breed 
from  the  wild  species  of  the  woods.  But  within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  the  indigenous  domestic  dogs  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  by  me  European  kinds,  which,  as  hunting  dogs^ 
are  capable  of  endiu:ing  much  more  fatigue. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  southern  parts  of  South  America, 
there  are  not  now  any  dogs  in  a  truly  wild  state,  and  that  such 
as  live  with  the  natives  are  rather  scarce  than  numerous.  Cain 
tain  Fitzroy  describes  the  d<^  of  Patagonia  as  being  equal  m 
si^fe  to  a  large  fox-hound,  and  bearing  a  general  riesemblance  to 
the  lurcher  and  shepherd's  dog,  but  with  an  unprepossessing  and 
very  wolfish  aspect.  They  hunt  by  sight,  do  not  give  tongue, 
but  growl  and  bark  when  in  the  act  of  attacking  or  being  at- 
tacked. Those  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are  much  smaffer,  resembling 
terriers,  or  a  mixture  of  the  fox,  shepherd's  dog,  and  terrier; 
They  guard  the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  and  bark  furiously  on 
the  approach  of  strangers.  They  are  also  employed  in  hunting 
otters,  and  in  catching  wounded  or  sleeping  birds.  As  they  are 
scarcely  ever  fed,  they  supply  themselves  at  low  water  by  dex-r 
terously  detaching  limpets  from  the  rocks,  or  crunching  mussels/ 
During  periods  of  fejoaine,  so  valuable  are  dogs  in  some  of  the 
far  parts  of  South  America,  that,  according  to  Captain  t'itzroy, 
*^  it  is  well  ascertained  that  the  oldest  women  of  the  tribe  are 
saorificed  to  the  cannibal  appetites  of  their  countrymen,  rather 
than  destroy  a  single  dpg.  *  Dogs,'  say  they,  *  catch  otters :  old 
women  are  good  for  wothmg.' "  W  e  have  known  many  excellent| 
and  byjuo  means  useless,  old  women. 

The  absence  of  wild  dogs  from  the  most  southern  countries  of 
South  America,  is  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  well-known 
fact,  that  a  truly  wild  species,  nearly  allied  to  the  Aguara  dog, 
though  distinct  from  it,  occurs  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  It  is 
the  only  native  quadruped  of  that  group*  (if  we  except  possibly 

*  The  horses,  horned  cattle,  hogs,  and  rabbits,  though  now  numerous,  have  all 
been  originaUy  imported  from  other  countries. 
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a  field  mouse),  and  is  known  to  naturalists  under  the  name  ?OiC- 
Canis  Antarcticus,     Mr.  Darwin  believes  it  to  be  quite  peauliai; 
to  that  archipelago,  although  not  confined  to  the  western  island, 
as  some  have  supposed.     All  the  seal-hunters,  Guachos,  and*  In- 
dians, who  have  visited  these  islands,  maintain  that  no  such  crea-, 
ture  is  found  in  any  part  of  South  America.     Molina,  indeed, 
supposed  that  it  was  identical  with  the  culpeu  of  the  mainland ; 
but  that  is  assuredly  a  different  species,  the  Cdnis  MageHani-- 
cuSf  brought  to  this  country  some  years  ago  by  Captain  Kipg^ . 
from  the  straits  from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  common  in . 
Chilli    These  Falkland  wolves,  or  wild  dogs,  were  described  jiy. 
Commodore  Byron,  who  noted  their  tameness  and  prying  4i§por.. 
sition— attributes  which  the   sailors  mistaking  for  fierceness, 
avoided  by  taking  sudden  refuge  in  the  water.     To  this  day  thfeir 
manners  remain  the  same.  .    ' 

"  They  have  been  observed,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  to  enter  a  tenti 
and  actually  pull  some  meat  from  beneath  the  head  of  a  sleeping  sea-f 
man.    The- Guachos,  also,  have  frequently  in  the  evening  killed  theQ\, 
by  holding  out  a  piece  of  meat  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  knife, 
ready  to  stick  them.    As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  other  instance  j 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  of  so  small  a  mass  of  broken  land,  distant 
from  a  continent,  possessing  so  large  an  aboriginal  quadruped  pecuJaar . 
to  itself.     Their  numbers  have  rapidly  decreased ;  they  are  alrea<fer^ 
banished  from  that  half  of  the  island  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the* 
neck  of  land  between  St.  Salvador  Bay  and  Berkley  Sound.     Withih 
a  very  few  years  after  these  islands  shall  have  become  regulaiiy  Bet- 
tied,  in  all  probability  this  creature  will  be  classed  with  the  Dodo,  as 
an  animal  which  has  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,"* 

Of  the  eastern  or  southern  dogs  of  the  Old  World,  several 
varieties  are  assuredly  derived  from  jackals,  or  from  certain  ani-. 
nials  commonly  classed  with  these,  such  as  the  Thoan  grqun, 
which  includes  the  Beeb,  or  wild  dog  of  Egypt  {Cams  AnHimj^ 
the  ThoiJts  of  Nubia,  the  Zenlee  of  the  Hottentots,  the  %ilki  of,, 
the  Persians,  and  the  great  jackal,  or  wild  dog  of  Natolia~ 
Thous  acmon.     All  liese  more  or  less  resemble  wolves  on  ?i.. 
small  scale,  being  intermediate  in  size  between  them  and  the  true 
jackals.     They  do  not  burrow  like  the  latter,  are  not  gregarious, 
consequently  do  not  howl  in  concert  as  the  jackals  ^o,  and  ha^e 
little  or  no  oflFensive  odour.  .  Many  eastern  domesticated  dogp 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  one  or  other  of  these  species* .  l^ro- 
fessor  Kretschmer  is  of  opinion  that  the  Egyptians  obtained 
their  .dprnestiq  breed  from  the  Deeb;  and  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith 
suspects  that  the  greyhound  of  the  desert  was  originally  derived 


^  Journal  of  Il€k:an'kcs,  &o.,  p.  194. 
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fi^om  a  species  vety  neariy  allied^  if  not  actaallj  belonj^g^  to  tKe 
same  section. 

'^  If»"  says  ih^  last  named  author,  <<  domestic  do^  were  merely 
wolves  modified  by  the  influence  of  man  s  wants,  surely  the  curs  of 
Mohammedan  states,  refused  domestic  care,  lefl  to  roam  afler  their 
own  free  will,  and  only  tolerated  in  Asiatic  cities  in  the  capacity  6f 
scavengers,  would  long  since  have  resumed  some  of  the  characters  of 
the  wolf;  there  has  unquestionably  been  sufficient  time  for  that  pur- 
pose, since  we  find  allusion  made  'to  these  animals  in  the  laws  of  Mo-^ 
scs ;  they  were  then  already  considered  nndean,  for  iall  cattle  worried, 
injured,  or  not  killed  as  the  law  prescribed,  were  ordered  to  be  fiung 
to  them."  ♦ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  eastern  towns 
are  still  greatly  infested  by  these  animals,  to  which  reference  was 
no  doubt  made  by  Kin^  David,  when  he  prays  to  be  delivered 
from'  Ms  enemies.  *^  Tlbey  return  at  evening ;  they  make  a  noise 
like  a  dog,  and  go  round  about  the  city."  Ps.  liv.  6.  Their 
savage  taature  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  Jezebel ;  and  a 
race  of  wild  dogs  is  reported  to  have  particularly  infested  the 
banks  of  the  Kislion,  and  the  district  of  Jezreel.f 

Even  in  recent  times,  a  very  dangerous  canine  animal  is  said 
to  folJow  the  caravans  from  Bassora  to  Aleppo.  It  is  called 
t^eeb  by  the  Arabs,  and  all  who  are  bitten  by  it  are  believed  to 
die  of  the  wound. .  Dn  Russel  endeavours  to  explain  this  fatal 
result, by  supposing  the  creature  to  be  in  a  state  of  madness, 
that  is,  labouring  under  hydrophobia;  but  he  forgets  that  these 
wild  animals  are  gregarious,  several  travelling  together,  which 
mad  dogs  never  clo.  It  has  indeed  been  questioned  whether 
hydrophobia  exists  at  all  in  Western  Asia.  Colonel  Hamilton 
Smith  stateis  it  to  be  unknown  there  among  the  cur  dogs  of  the 
cities.^ 

It  is,  however,  by  too  means  unlikely  that  the  larger,  fiercer, 
and  more  powerful  dogs  of  the  East  may  have  had  some  cross 
of  the  true  wolf,  because,  although  the  latter  animal  is  not  now 
found  in  Jiidea,  it  is  well  known  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  gorges 
of'Cilicia;    The  Syrian  wolf,  at  least  of  modern  times,  is  a 


*  Naturalist**  tlbraryj  Mammalia,  vol.  ix.,  p.  97. 

t  I^neyc  ofBihlical  LUm-ahire,  I.,  570. 

t  M<rtMtuiiat'»  jAbrartfi  MawnudfQ^  voU  iz»,  p^  173.  Although  other  species, 
vt\m\  bitten,  mny  bo  infected  by  .this  rabies,  it  seems  to  originate  solely  in  animals 
of  the  dog  kind,  or  those  nearly  allied.  In  India,  hyeenas,  wolves,  jackals,  and 
foKM  are  subject  to  it,  as  veil  as  domesticated  dogs.  When  it  att{icks  wild  aui- 
mali,  it  seems  to  deprive  tliem  of  all  fear  of  man.  The  European  wolf,  in  a  state 
of  madness,  instead  of  avoiding  rather  seeks  out  tlie  human  race  as  his  victims  ; 
and  in  France  even  foxes,  under  that  strange  and  mysterious  influence,  have  ruu 
iuto  and  been  killed  in  tho  toidst  of  crowds  asQPi^bUd  iu  a  market-place. 
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^*ft<dcal•  The  geographieal  distribution  of  animah^  we  need  scancely 
lere  notice,  has  been  greatly  changed  in  consequence  of  the 
alterations  on  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  produced  by 
man  himself.  Hence,  not  only  the  wolf,  but  the  beaver  and  the 
bear  have  ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain, and  the  zeeh  of  Hebrew  and  Arabian  writers,  the  ravening 
wolf  of  our  translations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  does  not  now 
occur  in  the  countries  of  Palestine. 

The  ffenuine  jackals  are  somewhat  less  in  size  than  those  above 
referred  to,  ana  differ  likewise  in  their  distribution,  being  not 
only  found  like  the  others  in  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  but  also 
in  the  east  of  Europe  and  Southern  India.  They  form  burrows 
in  the  earth,  assemble  together  in  numerous  troops,  and  have  an 
offensive  odour.  They  howl  almost  incessantly,  and  their  melan- 
choly cry,  which  commences  at  sunset,  and  seldom  ceases  till 
the  morninff,  is  a  well-known  nuisance  m  eastern  lands.  They 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  greater  feline  animals,  such  as  the  lion 
and  tiger,  for  the  sake,  as  some  suppose,  of  securing  the  rem- 
nants of  their  prey ;  but  assuredly,  so  far  from  providing  for  the 
king  of  beasts,  it  is  believed  that  they  often  do  all  in  their  power 
to  ci^xjumvent  and  disappoint  him.  In  regard  at  least  to  the 
tiger,  it  is  well  known  in  India,  that  while  on  ordinary  occasions 
the  nocturnal  cry  of  a  jackal  is  responded  to  by  all  his  companions 
around,  till  the  leafy  woods  become  as  the  howling  wilaerness, 
there  is  a  peculiar  note  of  warning  uttered  by  one  of  these  crea- 
tures on  tne  approach  of  the  feline  monster,  which  sinks  the 
voices  of  all  the  others  into  the  profoundest  silence. 

These  lesser  jackals  (there  are  several  species)  also  enter  into 
cities  after  dark  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  offal,  or  what- 
ever else  they  can  obtain.  They  devour  carrion  whether  ex- 
posed or  subterranean,  that  is  to  say,  they  will  exercise  their  ac- 
tivity in  digging  into  sepulchres,  if  these  have  not  been  properly 
protected.  But  during  the  fruit  season  they  skulk  about  the 
vineyards,  and  grow  fat  on  grapes.  Although  the  offensive  smell 
pf  the  genuine  jackals  renders  them  unpleasant  inmates  in  a  fa- 
mily, tney  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  tame.  We  knew  one 
which  went  about  the  house  like  a  lank  long-legged  terrier,  and 
showed  his  difference  of  disposition  chiefly  in  an  uncm'able  ha- 
bit of  gnawing  the  legs  and  arms  of  handsome  mahogany  chairs, 
to  the  great  destruction  of  French  varnish,  and  every  other  kind 
of  polish.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  animals  are  also  entitled 
to  an  important  place  in  the  genealogical  tree  of  our  domestic 
dogs. 

^^  They  associate  readily  with  dogs,  fuebd  hybrid  offspring  is  not  un- 
common ;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  that  these  mules  are  again  prolific. 
The  domestic  cur-dogs  of  all  the  nations  where  the  jackal  is  found. 
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bear  evidence  of  at  leaat  a  great  intermixture  of  their  blood  in  the  na^ 
tive  races.  The  fact  is  atrikingly  exemplified  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  cur  pariahs  of  India,  and  liie  home  breeds  of  Turkish  Asia,  as 
well  as  of  the  negroes  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  islands  of  the 
Lidian  Seas.  M.  Jeannon  Naviez,  mayor  of  Coire,  is  or  was  lately 
in  possession  of  a  hybrid  dog,  produced  by  a  cross  of  the  smaller  wolf 
dog  (Pomeranian)  and  jackal.  It  was  of  small  size,  but  so  quarrelsome 
and  fierce  that  all  other  dogs  were  afraid  to  associate  with  it.  Vora- 
cious in  the  extreme, — ducklings,  chickens,  all  that  came  within  reach, 
it  devoured;  and  of  such  activity,  that  it  spiting  upon  wails,  and 
bounded  along  them  with  the  security  of  a  cat.  It  was  very  affec- 
tionate to  the  owner ;  but  not  a  good  watcher,-^8eldom  barking,  and 
very  fond  of  digging  in  the  ground."* 

But  besides  the  jackals,  there  is  another  important  group  of 
wild  canine  animals,  known  by  the  general  name  of  "  Red 
Doffs,*'  which  are  extensively  spread  over  many  regions  of  the 
Old  World,  and  are  represented  in  the  New  by  the  Aguara 
Wolf  already  mentioned,  and  in  Australia  by  the  6ingho  ofNew 
South  Wales.  In  Asia  they  may  be  traced  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  as  far  south  as  Ceylon,  and 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  eastwards  into  the  Chinese 
dominions.  They  usually  want  the  second  tubercular  tooth  of 
the  lower  jaw, — are  rather  long-bodied,  w^ith  the  eyes  somewhat 
oblique,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  hairy.  They  are  believed  not 
to  burrow,  and  lead  a  retired  life  in  the  jungles.  Their  natural 
cry  resembles  a  kind  of  bai'king;  and  they  nunt  both  by  night 
and  day,  in  small  packs.  Although  fearful  of  the  human  race, 
they  attack  all  other  creatures  courageously,  even  the  savage  and 
more  powerful  kinds,  such  as  the  wild  boar  and  the  buffalo,  and 
are  said,  by  acting  in  co-operation,  to  brave  the  strength  and  fe- 
rocity of  the  tiger.  They  seem  indeed  to  bear  as  inherent  a 
hatred  towards  all  the  larger  feline  animals  as  so  many  of  the 
dogs  of  Europe  do  to  our  domesticated  cats ;  and  they  are  de- 
scribed as  being  incessantly  on  the  watch  to  destroy  their  cubs. 
The  union  of  concert  anci  courage  which  they  display  in  their 
encounters  with  the  adults,  is  assigned  by  Indian  sportsmen  as 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  alarm  which  a  tiger  exhibits  at  the  sight 


of  a  dog,  even  of  a  domestic  spaniel 

To  the  group  of  red  dogs  belongs  that  peculiar  and  highly  in- 
teresting species  discovered  in  the  Nepaul  country,  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  and  described  by  him  imder  the  title  of  Canis  primcevus. 
Its  native  name  is  huansa.  This  kind  hunts  both  by  day  and 
night,  assembled  in  small  packs  of  from  six  to  teti  individuals,  and 


•  Naiuralitee  Library^  MitmmaUa^Joh  ix.  p.  212. 
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follows  its  game  more  by  scent  than  sight,  as  may  be  iilferreH  from 
the  nature  of  the  localities  which  it  inhabits,  and  wears  it  otit  by 
coiltinuous  perseverance.  Although  irreclahnable  in  the  adult 
state,  its  puppies,  when  captured  early,  and  shown  a  good  ei- 
ample  by  being  reared  along  with  our  domesticated  kinds,  are 
both  gentle  and  sagacious.  The  species  inhabits  wooded  knd 
rocky  mountain  ranges  between  the  Sutledj  and  Brahmapootra, 
and,  tinder  certain  modifications,  seems  to  extend  far  southwards 
to  the  Ghauts,  the  Nielgherries,  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 
Mr.  Hodgson  was  long  resident  in  Nepaul,  and  was,  we  believ^, 


There  is  no  more  resemblance  between  this  mountain  hotitid  of 
Nepaul,  and  the  sledge-dog  of  Greenland,  than  betweeti  t'He 
greyhound  of  Pesrsia^  ^d  the  terrier  of  England."*  ^e  aiay 
iere  briefly  mention,  that  the  wild  dog  called  Kolsun^  described 
by  Col.  Sykes,  the  Dhoh  (so  called)  aiscovered  by  Mr^Wooier 
among  the  Mahablishwar  hills,  and  the  Qtiikeey  as  identified  by 
Dr.  ^ny,  are  all  refefrable  to  the  Buansa  race. 

The  wild  dog  rf  Beloochist^n  is  both  shy  and  fetociofus^  and 
keeps  aloof  from  all  human  habitations!  It  is  r^rred  to  by 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  as  being  one  of  two  qiecies  6f  \i4M 
^  canines  which  occur  in  the  woody  mountain^  of  south-fea^^m 
Persia,  and  probably  extend  along  the  lofty  lands  west  of  the 
Indus  into  (Jabul.  It  hunts  in  packs  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
when  thus  congregated  will  attack  a  bullock  ora  buffaloj,.and 
tear  it  in  pieces  in  a  few  moments.  ' 

Allied  to  these  are  the  dogs  called  Dholes  iu  India,  so  named 
from  an  ancient  Asiatic  root,  ri^ifyiiig  recklessness.  Tfectrue 
Dhole  (CJirysem  scylaa  of  Hamilton  Smith)  is  described  as. in- 
termediate in  size  between  the  wolf  and  the  jackal,  s£^tly 
made,  of  a  light  bay  colour,  with  a  sharp  &ce,  and  fierce  feen 
eyes.  In  form  it  approa(Jies  the  greyhound ;  the  tail  is  straight, 
not  bushy,  the  ears  wide,  pointed,  open^  and  triangular;  thfeskih 


*  Doineslicated  Ammds^  p.  649« 
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is  darkf  ^^Hh  the  nose,  muzzle,  back  of  the  ears,  and  feet,  of  a 
sooty  hue.  It  is  reported  to  hunt  in  large  packs,  and  to  utter  a 
cry,  whUe  on  the  scent,  resembling  that  or  a  fox-hound,  inter- 
mingled with  snarling  yelps.  Dr.  Daniel  Johnston  saw  a  pack 
attack  ^  wild  boar.    The  Dholes  have  been  sometimes  domesti- 

^hase.  Captain  Williamson  admits 
tliey  are  not  to  be  depended  upon 
e  up  during  a  severe  run,  and  timi 
key  are,  however,  valuable  in  hog 
t^6  understand,  is  a  rare  species,  ana 
5  Khamghany  hills,  and  sometimes 
le  wild  (log  of  Ceylon  (Canis  Cey^ 
\  Dhole. 

now  demand  a  brief  notice.  It  has 
whether  these  Pariah  races  were  a 
)m  domesticated  species  of  a  higher 
digenous  wild  animals,  themselves 
uralists  (misled,  it  may  be,  in  this, 
brilliant,  though  not  seldom  foun- 
ffon)  have  generally  inferred  as  a 
nesticated  races,  nearly  alUed,  were 
country,  the  former  were  only  the 
scendants  of  the  latter. 

V  ^  111  the  present  case,  however,  the  wild  Pariah  is  fbund  in  nume- 
rous piaeks,  not  only  in  the  jungles  of  India  proper,  but  also  in  the 
vkKweV  tangos  o^  tlie  Himalaya  mountains,  and  is  possessed  of  all  tlie 
vdiaractoristies  of  primeval  indq>endence,  without  having  assumed  the 
similitude  of  wolves  or  jackals,  which  sytematists  seem  to  think  must 
!  1^  tJ^reswH  of  r-^tprning  from  slavery  to  freedom.    There  is  nowhere 
,4ijny.  notice  l^aken  that  they  burrow,  apparently  resembling  in  this  re- 
sp^t  the  rest  of  the  present  group ;  they  associate  in  lai^  numbers, 
and  thereby  approximate  jackals ;  but  their  voice  is  totally  different. 
T^  lonn,  the  wild  Pariah  is  more  bulky  than  the  last  mentioned 
^species,  but  low  in  the  legs,  and  assuming  the  figure  of  a  turnspit ;  and 
rae  t^l  of  a  middling  length,  without  much  flexibility,  is  more  bushy 
At^he'end  than  at  the  base;  the  ears  are  erect,  pointed,  and  turned 
forward ;  the  eyes  hazel ;  the  density  of  fur  varies  according  to  lati- 
tud^j  ^an€  rflie  j^nfous  colour  of  the  whole  body  is  darker  in  the  north 
U^  lek  ^he  south,  where  there  is  a  aHvery  tinge,  instead  of  one  of  black, 
tijpoii  the  uppet  parts.     They  are  said  to  have  five  daws  upon  all  the 
.iedt^  lait^  whether  there  be  a  molar  less  in  the  lower  jaw  is  not  known. 
i!Xl^  0peciied  is-in  general  so  similar  to  the  domestic,  that  if  it  were 
tipt  tapcertained  that  they  existed  in  great  numbers  in  the  wildest 
,|(^cst;S^t  th^  b^se  of  the  Hiniaiaya^^  all  possessing  uniform  eoloun?, 
they  would  be  considered,  in  the  lower  provinces,  as  of  the  domestic 
bree^,  and  are  often  mistaken  for  them  when  they  follow  armies.    The 
domestic  Pariahs,  however,  are  less  timid,  generally  more  mixed  with 
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other  ra^es  of  dogs,  more  mangy  about  the  skin,  and  varionsly  coloured 
in  the  fur.'** 

The  domesticated  Pariahs  of  India  are,  indeed,  a  very  mingledi 
race,  sometimes  only  half  reclaimed,  and  feequently  exhibit  in  jSeir 
outer  aspect  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  degradation.  Though 
jioisy  and  cowardly,  they  are  not  without  a  certain  degree  of 
sagacity,  and  are  consequently  trained  by  the  Sheckarees  to  their 
own  mode  of  sporting,  and  are  sometimes  employed  by  the  vil- 
lagers in  their  hunts.  Bishop  Heber  was  forcibly  struck  by 
finding  "  the  same  dog-like  and  amiable  qualities  in  these  »e- 

flected  animals  as  in  their  more  fortunate  brethren  in  Europe." 
hey  are  frequently  in  a  condition  of  even  greater  neglect  anii 
wretchedness  than  those  of  the  Levant ;  and  Captain  William- 
son informs  us  that  alligators  are  kept  in  the  ditches  of  some  of 
the  Carnatic  Forts,  and  that  all  the  Pariah  dogs  found  within 
the  walls  are  thrown  over  as  provision  for  those  many-toothed 
monsters. 

The  Pariahs,  that  is  street  dogs,  of  Egypt,  though  also  greatly 
degenerated  by  an  uncertain  sustenance,  and  frequent  intermix- 
ture with  curs  of  low  degree,  still  retain  marks  of  pure  and 
ancient  blood,  referable  to  the  Akaba  greyhound  of  the  deserts, 
a  large  and  savage  race,  much  prized  by  the  wandering  Be^ 
douins,  who  employ  it  in  the  chase  of  the  antelope,  and  as  a 
guard  upon  their  tents  and  cattle.  This  species  of  gaze-hound 
greatly  resembles,  in  its  general  form  and  character,  the  repre- 
sentations of  canine  animals  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt. 
As  all  the  wild  species  have  the  ears  erect,  and  as  so  many  of  the 
domestic  races  have  these  parts  folded,  or  drooping,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  this  deflected  character  is  the  result  of  domestica- 
tion. There  are  figures  of  greyhounds,  and  other  dogs,  almost 
invariably  with  the  ears  erect,  on  the  Egyptian  catacombs  of  the 
Theban  kings,  abov«  three  thousand  years  old,  while  the  Greek 
sculptures  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  that  is  nearly  a  thousand  years 
after  the  earliest  pictures,  only  then  began  to  exhibit  a  corres* 
ponding  race  with  the  organs  of  hearing  half  deflected.  The  an« 
cient  P^*sian  sculptures  of  Takhti  Boustan  (of  the  Parthian  era) 
represent  no  dogs  with  drooping  ears.  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith 
points  out  the  only  very  ancient  eastern  outline  of  a  dog  with 
completely  pendulous  ears,  in  an  Egyptian  hunting  scene,  pub- 
lished by  Caillaud,  and  taken,  it  is  believed,  from  the  catacombs 
above  referred  to.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  is  not  a  grey- 
hound, but  a  lyemer  {lymme^  a  thong)  or  dog  led  by  a  leash  or 

♦  NaturalUCt  JAbraty,  Mammalia, — ^Vol.  ix.,  p.  184. 
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slip  rope^  the  accompanying  hunter  bearing  his  bow  in  hand. 
He  regards  it  as  representing  the  Elymean  dog,  perhaps  first  in- 
troduced to  Egypt  by  the  shepherd  kings^  or  brought  home  by 
Sesostris,  after  his  esmedition  to  the  Oxus.  It  may  be  said  gen^ 
rally  that  the  ears  ot  domestic  dogs  were  originally  upright  and 
pointed  in  all  the  races  with  long  hair  and  a  shiEirp  muzzle ;  half 
erect  in  those  with  similar  heads^  but  abort  hair,  and  pendulous 
in  the  bluntcr<-headed  kinds. 

We  mayne^t  notice/ as  in  some  measure  allied  both  to  the 
red  dogs  and  Dholes,  a  remarkable  wild  species  of  Australia^ 
called  the  New  Holland  Dingho, — Canis  Ausiimiasice  of  recent 
writers.  Some  maintain  that  it  Is  an  imported  species^  and  the 
very  peculiar  zoology  of  the  great  soutliern  island  where  it  now 
occurs  does  not  discourage  that  idea.  It  is  perhaps  the  only 
link  among  the  larger  quadrupeds  which  in  anv  way  connects 
the  animal  products  of  that  country  with  those  of  oth«  regions  j 
and  its  anomalous  character  and  conduct  in  its  present  locality 
has  been  deemed  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  bemg  regarded  as 
an  imported  rather  than  an  indigenous  species.  Of  uiis^  how- 
ever, there  is  no  proof,  either  direct  or  traditional ;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  we  find  it  where  it  is,  with  all  the  essential  attribute^ 
of  a  wild  animal.  It  is  found  over  all  Australia,  so  far  at  least 
as  we  have  actual  knowledge  of  that  terra  fere  ineogniUij  and 
hunts  either  in  pairs  or  in  small  families  of  nve  or  six  together. 
It  is  a  large  and  powerful  creature,  not  less  active  than  ferocious, 
and  when  attacking  sheep  it  seems  to  delight  in  killing  as  many 
as  it  can,  more  from  an  inconsiderate  wantonness  than  the  crav- 
ings of  natural  hunger.  At  a  station  called  New  Billholm,  about 
170  miles  back  from  Sydney,  one  of  them  slew  15  fine  ewes  in  a 
single  morning.  When  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  first  colonized 
by  European  shepherds,  the  flocks  there  also  suffered  greatly ; 
and  such  was  the  strategy,  as  well  as  fierceness  of  the  wnd  dogs, 
that  tieither  guards  nor  watch-fires  bad  much  effect.  Twelve 
hundred  sheep  and  lambs  were  carried  off  or  destroyed,  in  one 
Settlement,  in  three  months :  seven  hundred  in  another. 

When  these  wild  creatures  fell  in  with  domestic  dogs  they  im- 
mediately devour  them,  and  in  stich  onslaughts  they  are  much 
more  courageous  than  wolves,  in  so  far  as  they  will  follow  sport- 
ing dogs,  no  doubt  from  the  most  malign  of  motives,  almost  to 
their  master^s  feet.  A  Dingho,  brought  to  England,  the  man- 
ners of  which  were  presumed  to  have  been  greatly  ameliorated 
by  a  long  voyage,  was  no  sooner  landed  than  it  sprung  upon  an 
unsuspecting  ass,  and  would  have  destroyed  it  on  the  spot  had 
no  one  come  to  the  rescue.  Another,  which  was  kept  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris,  would  rush  at  the  bars  of  cages, 
even  when  he  saw  that  the  inmate  was  a  jaguar^  a  panther,  or 
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e  bear-r-each  of  them  naturally  more  than  his  match,  wherever 
there  was  a. fair  field  and  no  favour.  In  confinement,  these,  ani- 
mals have,  been  described  as  being  for  the  most  part  mute,  neither 
howling,  nor  barking,  nor  givmg  utterance  to  their  feelinga 
through  any  other  medium  than  their  teeth.  Several  individuiSs 
bave  existed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Londo% 
for  many  years,  and  have  never  acquired  the  bark  of  the  otljer 
dogs  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Mr.  Youatt,  however,  in- 
forms^ ^s,  that  when,  a  stranger  makes  his  appearance,  or  when 
|he  hour  of  feeding  arrives,  the  howl  of  the  Dingho  is  the  first 
^ound  that  is  heard,  and  is  louder  than  all  the  rest.^.  We  knoW| 
ih^t.in  a  state  of  freedom,  they  give  forth,  from  time  to  time,  a 
prolonged  and  melancholy  cry.  In  spite  of  their  savage  nature 
It  ^eenpis  that  they  bear  a  strong  affection  to  each  other — a  gopd 
sign  surely  both  of  man  and  beast.  For  example,  Mr.  Oxley, 
§urveyor-general  of  New  South  Wales,  records  as  follows:--*  ' 

j  "  About  a  week  ago  we  killed  a  njltive  dog,  and  threw  his  body 
6n  a  small  bush ;  in.  returning  past  the  same  spot  to-day,  we  found 
Hie  body  removed  three  or  fbur  yards  from  the  btrsh,  and  the  female 
kk  a  dying  state,  lying  close  bewde  it ;  she  had  apparently  been  there 
from  the  day  the  dog  was  killed.  Being  so  weakened  and  emaciated 
Aft  to  be  unable  to  move  on  our  approach,  it  was  deemed  mere^y  ta 
despatch  her.^f 

\^  We  may  add,  that  the  Dingho  has  been  domesticated  by  the 
natives  in  their  own  wild  way,  and  aids  them  in  the  chase  of  tho 
emu  and  kangaroo.  It  is  said  to  breed  less  easily  with  the  com- 
mon dog  than  the  latter  does  with  the  wolf,  although  occasional 
unions  have  taken  place.  The  mixed  race  retains  much  of  the 
wild  habits  of  the  bingho.  Professor  Low  possesses  a  female 
which  produced  a  litter  to  a  common  dog.  The  progeny  were 
handsome  and  playful,  but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  docihty. 
They  inherited  the  natural  disposition  to  dig  in  the  ground,  as  if 
desirous  to  burrow,  and  when  mere  puppies  began  to  attack 
poultry — a  habit  which  never  could  be  cured.|  Many  of  our 
readers  may  have  seen  a  fine  example  of  this  mixed  breed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Zoological  Gardens, 

.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  foregoing  examples 
of  the  existence  of  suflSciently  well-authenticated  wilu  animals  of 
the  canine  race,  distinct  from  each  other,,  juid  living  in  a  state  of 
nature  more  or  less  remote  from  man  and  man's  dominion.  We 
have  many  more  at  om*  command;  but  the  subject  is  clear  enough 


^  •  Tht  Dog^  p.  20.       t  Journal f  &c.,  p.  I J  0,        If  Dwru^icnacd  Aniwch,  p.  (JiO, ' 
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■witbotit  tbem.  We  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  dog^ 
Tiewed  in  the  complex  and  multiferious  states  in  which  it  now 
exists,  each  in  its  own  way  so  wisely  subservient  to  one  or  other 
of  the  exigencies  of  its  human  lord  and  master,  has  not  been  de^ 
rived  originally  either  from  any  one  wild  species,  like  the  wolfj  or 
«iore  directly  from  any  single  reclaimed  stock,  like  the  shepherd's 
dog.  The  vast  and  varied  range  of  character,  mental  and  phy- 
mcal,  which  the  domesticated  kinds  exhibit,  demands,  as  it  were, 
A  more  comprehensive  as  well  as  complicatied  origin;  and  even 
when  we  keep  in  view  the  ob\nous  relationship  which  thd  natural 
features  of  many  of.  the  subdued  races  bear  to  those  of  their  wild 
allies,  it  is  still  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin' of 
ttiany  of  otir  peculiar  breeds.  But  of  course  the  difficulty  is  hot 
ptily  ^eatly  increased,  but  rendered  altogether  insupcrstble,  by 
assuming  a  simple  rather  than  a  complex  source. 

We  must  beat  in  mind,  that  canine  animals  being  more  coin* 
pletely  under  the  dominion  of  man,  aiul  more  perspnally  attached 
and  devoted  to  him,  than  any  other  beings,  they  have  experienced 
gi*eatj3r  modifications  in  form  and  habits,  iu  consequence. of.  thiKft 
subservience^  than  any  others.  The  great  migratory  movementa 
of  different  tribes  of  the  human  race,  each  carrying  with  it  one 
or  Biore  established  kinds,  into  climes  and  countries  in  some  niea« 
sure  foreign  to  their  original  constitution,  would  natursdlT'  pro- 
duce crosses  from  casual  contact  with  other  kinds ;  and  the, off- 
spring of  such  unions,  as  well  as  the  parents  which  produced 
tiiem,  still  acted  on  by  the  physical  influences  of  each  locality, 
the  amount  and  nature  of  their  food,  the  habitual  modes  of  life  of 
their  human  masters,  and  the  nature  of  the  education  bestowed 
upon  them,  whether  by  precept  or  example, —these  and  other 
circumstances  would  constantly  tend  to  increase  the  range  of 
natural  variation,  till  the  different  ends  of  the  scale  came  at  last 
to  exhibit  creatures  of  such  different '  external  and  instinctive 
characters,  as  to.  give  them  the  semblance  of  having  little  or  no- 
thing lef^  in  common.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  not 
only  is  an  individual  dog  capable  of  being  highly  instructed 
in  his  own  vocation,  but  that  his  intellectual  attributes,  as  we 
may  call  them,  become  so  deeply  incorporated,  as  to  descend 
by  inheritance  to  after  generations,  each  bearing  within  it 
the  same  impressible  nature,  with  a  similar  power  of  handing 
down  to  posterity  a  still  more  refined  and  delicate  instinct,  pro- 
portioned to  the  accomplishments  it  may  have  itself  acquired  both 
oy  descent  and  tuition.  Hence  the  value  of  what  are  called  breeds^ 
and  the  almost  unfailing  instincts  with  which  certain  well-born 
dogs  enter  on  their  calling,  even  in  earliest  life,  and  perfonn 
their  proper  and  peculiar  functions  from  the  very  first,  with 
scarcely  any  mstructions  from  their  masters.    When  symmetri- 
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cal  corfk)!^  forms,  and  improved  or  more  accommodating  in- 
stincts, Jire  thns  capable  of  being  commnnicated  by  inheritance, 
and  when  the  indraense  advantages  arising  to  ourselves  from  t 
jtidicioas  election  or  careful  combination  of  similar  or  dissimilar 
Imkls  is  kept  in  view,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  th6 
63idr8^  of  ages,  very  distinct  and  strongly  contrasted  varieties 
flb6tild  noi  only  originate,  but  continue  and  increase. 
.  We  adfiiit  that  this  intermixture  of  originally  distinct  species, 
MMb  is  wolves,  wild  dogs,  jackals,  and  others,  and  the  produc- 
ttte  umon  of  the  hybrid  ofrepring  with  each  other,  is  opposed  by 
li  pfyabloglcal  dictum  maintained  by  many,  and  among  others 
hy  the  illustrious  John  Hunter,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  of 
|ffailosophical  anatomists, — to  wit,  that  mule  animals,  or  the  de- 
scendants from  two  distinct  kinds,  are  not  themselves  prolific. 
This  law  of  nature,  it  is  maintained,  has  been  instituted  with  a 
▼iew  td  prevent  that  confusion  which  would  arise  from  the  inter- 
Jfiteglteg  of  species  in  a  state  of  nature, — a  conftision  speedily 
Shewed  and  extinguished,  should  it  by  chance  occur,  by  the 
bftttelinesd  of  all  hybrid  animals.  We  should  be  extremely  sori*y 
16  omyose  «ny  law  of  nature,  and  do  not  mean  to  do  so  at  this  ot 
fttty  nitttte  time ;  but  with  the  facts  before  us  already  stated,  and 
malty  ifiore  in  refentis,  we  maintain  that,  at  least  as  respects  dogs, 
H  far  not  a  law  of  natture  at  all.  As  we  cannot  bend  facts,  and  do 
not  desiref  to  deniolish  them,  in  order  to  suit  a  theory  to  which 
ihef  Skpq  resistant^  we  mtist  give  up  the  theory  itself,  by  whomso- 
ever it  inay  have  been  maintained.  In  doing  so,  we  of  course 
leave  others  to  fi^nn  their  own  opinion  from  the  facts  adduced, 
ts^elj  reserving  to  ouriselves  our  liberty  of  conscience  and  right 
of  private  judgment,  being  unwilling  to  be  coerced  against  our 
^wn  convictions  by  any  "  mightv  Hunter,"  or  the  dogmatical 
fepetition  of  the  i^amie  sentiment  by  others  of  less  renown.  We 
believe  that  in  the  unreclaimed  state,  although  the  so-called  law 
is  not  imperative,  the  practical  result  is  so  far  conformable,  that 
bybrid  animals,  themselves  extremely  rare,  either  do  not  breed 
at  all,  6r  tf  they  do,  both  they  and  their  progeny  speedily  disap- 
pear, in  cofnsequence  of  their  mixed  characters  being  absorbed, 
as  it  were^  by  the  prevailing  mass  of  one  or  other  of  the  parent 
kind  around  them.  They  torm  no  "  tyrant  minority,"  and  soon 
cease  to  exercise  any  influence  whatever  on  the  normal  or  un^ 
mixed  blood  by  which  they  are  encompassed.  But  in  a  state  of 
domestication,  the  condition  of  affairs  has  undergone  a  change 
from  the  voluntary  and  natural  to  the  forced  and  artificial,  and 
all  surrounding  circumstances  being  in  favour  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  hybnd^  they  consequently  increase  from  age  to  age,- 
instead  of  becoming  almost  immediately  extirpated. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  subjugation  of  the  dog,  from 
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whatever  source,  was  effected  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Ijia* 
toiy  of  man.  Indeed,  there  k  no  period  of  that  history,  except 
the  earliest,  in  which  we  cannot  trace  him  as  more  or  less  tue 
friend  and  ally  of  the  human  race.  Along  with  the  bull,  thd 
ram,  and  the  goat,  his  companions  in  servitude^  we  find  him  i^ 
presented  not  only  as  a  sign  in  the  heavens,  but  honoured  bj 
a  place  in  either  hemisphere,  first  beneath  tte  ifeet  of  wi^ 
southern  Orion,  and  again  more  northerly  as  indicating  Siriu&i 
the  brightest  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  heliacal  rising  of  which,  091^ 
responding  to  the  full  swelling  of  the  Nile,  marked  the  cofia»- 
mencement  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  year.  His  form  is  ex*- 
hibited  on  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  human  art, — in  ibt 
sombre  excavations  of  the  early  Indians,  the  mysterious  chambers 
ofthe  great  Nilotic  sepulchres,  the  now  ruined  glories  of  Persepo^ 
lis.  He  was  not  only  sculptured,  but  consecrated,  sacrificed,  eveli 
adored  by  many  nations,  and  forms  a  frequent  feature  in  the  my- 
thological systems  of  ancient  Greece  and  Kpme,  But  one  remark- 
able exception  occurred  in  early  times,  which  has  no  doubt  mater 
rially  affected  the  condition  of  many  of  the  existing  canine  race^ 
over  a  large  surface  of  our  globe.  The  worship  of  the  dog  wa» 
interdicted  to  the  Jews,  under  the  most  dreadful  denunciations s 
he  was  proclaimed  to  be  unclean;  and  even  the  price  which 
might  be  obtained  for  him  was  classed  with  the  wages  oi  riti;  AYid 
was  not  to  pollute  the  temple  of  the  living  God.* 

"  The  people  of  this  family,"  observes  Professor  Low^  **  adhering 
to  the  letter  of  their  stern  laws  amidst  all  the  fortune^  of  their  unhappy 
race,  even  now  entertain  much  of  their  ancient  feelings  towat^s  this 
gift  of  Providence.  Nay  more,  the  Arabs,  taught  hj  an  ii]fip(ydt<»i^ 
who  derived  much  of  what  he  taught  from  Jewish  usages,  have  coin* 
ceived  something  of  the  same  feelings  towards  this  creature*  But  ibm 
Arabs  cannot  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  dog  amid  thetr  owJI 
wild  deserts  of  sand,  and  much  less  when  they  have  psm^A  bey^wl 
them ;  and  all  the  restraints  of  superstition  have  been  unable  te  fit^f 
vent  the  freest  use  of  the  dog  in  the  countries  to  which  the  Arabian 
faith  has  extended.  Yet  every  where  in  countries  of  Mohammedans, 
the  dog  is  regarded  as  something  unhallowed  and  unclean.  The  tru0 
believer,  indeed,  will  not  shed  the  blood  of  the  dog,  but  he  will  not 
affbrd  him  the  shdlter  of  his  dwelling,  nor  admit  him  to  that  compar 
nionship  for  which  Nature  has  fashioned  him.  Hence,  in  Mohamme- 
•dan  countries,  the  dog  rarely  assumes  that  docility  which  he  elsewhetc 
possesses ;  and  hence  much  of  that  multiplication  of  unowned  dogs  in 


♦  The  student  of  Scriptural  Zoology  will  no  doubt  also  bear  in  mind  the  fact, 
that  while  in  the  Sacred  Eeoords  frequent  luentionigiBade  of  nets^Md  saaresy  and 
of  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  wild  animals,  tliere  is  no  aUusion  throughout  th« 
whole  of  the  Jewish  history  to  the  use  of  doga  in  Imnting* 
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' '  h  live  on  garbage,  and  share  with  the  h^asna^  a|)d 
f  removing  impurities.  This,  indeed,  is  due  only 
cdan  feeling ;  for  we  know  that  something  of  the 
rom  the  earliest  times  in  the  countries  of  the  East, 
jre  the  dog  was  venerated,  and  in  Greece  during 
jroic.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Hindopi? 
'eelings  of  their  Mohammedan  tyrants  towards  the 
ti  eiTor.  The  Hindoos,  like  other  people  of  iho 
us  unowned  dogs  in  their  towns ;  but  although  they 
feelings  connected  with  their  ideas  of  the  sanc- 
idmitting  the  dog  to  that  familiarity  which  is  cus- 
jy  have  a  gi'eat  fondness  for  him,  in  which  respect 
he  other  members  of  the  Caucasian  family  riot  Clo- 
the Jews  and  Mohammedans  alone  who  regard 
jthing  unhallowed ;  but  it  is  not  they  alone  who 
}  as  dogs  and  the  sons  of  dogs.  For  the  people  of 
those  who  profit  the  most  by  the  services  ot  the 
jressions  of  hatred  and  contempt,  founded  on  what 
J  the  most  vile  and  hateful  in  his  attributes.  His 
leanness,  his  impudence,  his  quarrelsome  teihper, 
n  and  fawning,  have  furnished  us  with  epithets 
t  one  another.  The  cause,  perhaps,  lies  nd  deeper 
dog  living  in  our  society,  we  are  able  to  observe 
;oms,  and  perhaps  to  find  in  them  too  faithful  a 
I  of  our  own.  Were  monkeys  to  live  amongst  us, 
s  be  able  to  find  in  them  similar  traits  of  character 
)ply  to  our  neighbours,  and  so  be  as  ready  to  speak 
ikey  as  the  son  of  a  dog."* 

It  18  not  our  intention  to  enter  at  this  time  intoiiie  detailed 
history  of  the  domesticated  breeds.  Some  knowledge  of  l^at 
faktoiy  vk«y  be  sought  and  obtained,  so  far,  at  least,  as  books 
ean  giVe  it,  from  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  artidfe,  land 
from  others  which  'we  need  not  name.  We  shall  conclude  wfth 
Mother  extract  from  the  volume  last  quoted,  and  already  noticed 
by  us  more  at  length'in  a  preceding  Number. 

**  But  of  all  the  attributes  of  the  dog,  those  which  seeing  most  to 
have  claimed  attention,  are  his  attachment  to  man  in  general,  sindshis 
fidelity  to  individuals  in  particular.  The  dog  very  ratrely,  and  never 
hut  under  peculiar  circumstances,  seeks  to  gain  his  natural  Hberty; 
He  iHcelers,  .to  the  state  cxf  freedom,  the  protection  of  man,  and  liag^rs 
near  our  dwellings,  even  when  he  is  sbunx^d  and  disowned  by>  us; 
When  he  attaches  himself  to  any  one,  all  his  actions  indicate  that  the 
fek^titOD  is  one  which  has  a  founMiation  in  the  affectiims  of  the  aninuQi 
and  deM  not  vary  vrkh  the^ degree  of  benefits  conferred.  The-  dog 
Ihaf;  shares  the  lot  of  the  miserable  and  poor,  is  no  less  fiuthM  than 


*  DometteaUd  Ammalt,^,  668. 
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So^^lia  fcdloivvd  them  as  best  they  ooald.  O^n,  all^  ihe  dar- 
ing 0£  a  de^a^te  fidd,  these  dogs  liave  been  ibuod  stretched  4ii 
f(tie  maagled  bodies  of  their  youthful  frieuds.  A  French  offit^er,  jhqt^^ 
tollj.  wounded  in  Ihe  field,  was  found  wkh  bis  dog  by  his  sid0«  JVa 
f|t^|npt  having  been  made  to  seize  a  military,  detwmtion  on  the  breast 
of  (^  j^en  officer,  the  dog,  as^if  con/scious  bow  much  his  master  Imd 
valued  it,  sprung  fiercely  at  the  assailants.  An  unfortunate  soldier^ 
condemned  for  some  oifence  to  die,  stood  bandaged  before  his  com- 
lAdesappointedto  give  the  fatal  volley,  when  his  dog,  a  beautiful  S|>anicl, 
ffufehedr  wildly  forward,  flew  into  his  arms  to  lick  his  fticc,  and  for  d 
moment  interrupted  the  sad  solemnity.  The  comrades,  with  tears  irt 
tMff^e^rea^  gave  the  voHey,  and  the  two  iHends  foil  togethen  A  ycfuiU^ 
fol»iiabrapt>  severely  wounded  ki  the  terrlUe  fidd  of  Eylati;  was  oar^ 
ii0d/(b  *the  hospital  amongst  hundreds  of  his  fellows.  Many  dayi 
afterwards/  a  littk  dog  had  fo^ud  its  way,  no  one  knew  how,  into  the 
plaoe^]  juidateoogst  the  wodiided,  the  dying, land  the  dead,  had  s#«^h«d 
ffothaa  early  iriend.  The  fidnting  boy  was  found  by  the  alt4^^m» 
wkh  tlue  do^  beside  him  licking  his  hands.  The  youth  soon  brehthecl 
his  last,  and  a  kind  comrade  took  charge  of  the  dog :  but  the  <^nimal 
would  fate  ncTlood,  pined  away,  and  shortly  died.    And  a  rliou^iand 
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b&er  examples  might  be  given  of  an  affection  in  tliis  creature  unal- 
tered by  changes  of  fortune,  and  enduring  to  the  last."* 

.  "Who  has  not  heard  of  the  unfortunate  pilgrim  of  Helvellyn, 
and  of  his  faithful  dog — faithful  even  in  death — immortalized 
alike  by  the  Bard  of  Chivalry  and  the  Laurel-honouring  Lau- 
reate? We  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Youatt  In  his  opinion, 
that  v^hile  poverty  may  drive  from  a  cold  hearth  many  a  compa- 
nion of  our  happier  hours,  it  was  never  known  to  diminish  the 
love  pf  one  canine  attendant. 


Aex«  in. — 1.  General  Report  of  tlie  Sanitary  Condition  of  tJie 
labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain,  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliamimt. 

i.  Report  of  HealiJi  of  Towns  from  Select  Committee  of  Home  of 
Commons. 

In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  of  which  one  or  more  now  appears  annually,  we 
find  9,  Eeport  from  one  of  the  English  inspectors  on  the  state  of 
education  in  Norfolk,  and  another  from  the  pen  of  one  erf  the  Scotch 
inspectors  on  the  educational  state  of  the  county  of  Haddington. 
The  educational  contrast  of  these  two  agricultural  counties,  lying 
within  a  few  hours'*  saU  of  each  other,  \&  remarkable.  The  counhr 
k£  N<Hfolk  is^  Uke  Haddington,  a  rich  agricultural  county.  It 
G€Hitsdn8  not  less  than  750  prishes,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  parishes  in  all  Scotland.  The  av^age  population  of 
these  750  parishes  is  little  more  than  500  souls;  and  its  parish' 
churches  ue  so  close  to  each  other  as  to  appear  at  every  turn  of 
the  road  or  of  the  coast.  In  such  a  state  of  ecclesiastical  suffi- 
ciency, one  would  have  expected  the  intellectual  and  moral 
returns  to  have  been  amongst  the  highest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
that  Norfolk  would  have  been  a  great  moral  and  intellectual 
garden.     What  says  the  inspector  of  the  Church  of  England  % 

**  Very  few  adults  of  either  sex  can  read  or  write.  An  opinion 
pxByails,  that  those  who  remain  of  the  preceding  generation  more 
commonly  possessed  those  acquisitionB.  A  female  has  officiated  as 
derk  in  a  parish  for  the  last  two  years,  none  of  the  adult  males  being 
able  to  read.  In  another  parish  the  present  derk  is  the  only  man  in 
the^  rank  of  a  labourer  who  can  read.    In  another,  of  400  souls,  when 
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the  present  school  was  established  two  years  ago,  no  laboorier  covlf 
read  or  write.  A  Dissenting  minister  addressing  a  small  congre^tioiit 
\yas  lately  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  *  Glory  be  to  your  na^ne !'  He  imt 
mediately  repressed  iho  cry,  explaining  that  suph  language  could  \m 
used  only  to  the  Deity.  The  answer  was — '  Then  jglory  1^  to  both  of 
you  !*  This,'*  says  the  inspector,  "  I  have  too  much  reason  to  l^IifiY^ 
is  a  characteristic  fact,  the  suppression  of  which  would  ^erefiH^  d^ 
guise  the  truth:'— Minutes  ofO.  of  G.  on  Educ.  18i0-41. 

We  need  not  quote  any  part  of  the  Haddington  Beport.  Of 
no  part,  no  rural  part  of  Scotland,  from  John  o'  Oroatfs  Housq 
to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  could  such  an  anecdote  be  told  as  a 
characteristic  fact.  The  Church  in  Scotland  has  nowhere  sq 
failed  in  her  great  duty  as  the  educator  of  the  peopl^.  But  1^ 
us  rejoice  with  trembling.  It  is  said  of  the  cap^rcaU:de^  th^ 
cock  of  the  north,  which  the  Marquis  of  Breadalb^e  is  agjain 
seeking  to  restore  to  the  woods  of  Scotland,  that  when  }ie  crowi; 
he  shuts  his  eyes,  and  the  German  sportsman  chooses  the  monieii| 
of  his  crowing  to  take  his  aim  and  bring  him  down  fron^  bi$ 
nerch.  Low  as  the  education  of  letters  is  in  the  county  of 
Korfolk,  not  so  is  the  education  in  those  phy^cal  and  socii4 
habits  which  preserve  and  promote  health  and  home-happines^. 
and  inspire  self-respect.  Of  the  habits  of  l3ie  poor  jKorwid^ 
weavers,  very  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  weavers  of  Pai/sW  if| 
the  amount  of  their  weekly  earnings,  the  sanoie  iasp^i^]^  %j^ 
writes : — 

'^  One  marked  and  favourable  peculiarity  even  amcwgst  th«  poofMl 
Norwich  weavers,  is  their  striot  attention  to  cleanliness  and  oeo^a^ 
in  their  dwellings — a  token  of  self-respeet  and  a  proof  of  idea^  9Iq4 
habits,  of  which  the  severest  privations  m  food  and  dress  di^  not  seeDi 
to  be  able  to  deprive  them.  Their  rooms  might  be  destitute  of  all  t^ 
necessary  articles  of  furniture,  but  the  few  that  remained  were  dea^ 
the  walls  and  staircases  whitewashed,  the  floors  carefully  swept  ana 
washed,  the  court  or  alley  cleared  of  every  diing  offensive,  die  children 
wearing  shoes  and  stockings,  however  sorrv  in  kind,  and  the  doth^ 
not  ragged,  however  inccmgruously  patched  and  darned,  *  Cleanli- 
ness and  propriety,'  said  one  msm,  '  are,  in  spite  of  our  poverty,  the 
pride  of  Norwich  people,  who  would  have  noAmg  to  say  to  dirtp  neiffk^ 
boarsr' 

Let  us  now  see  what  an  Englishman  s^ys  of  Glas^MT  {iii4  it§ 
wynds.  Mn  Symonds,  the  Government  flpflipiisfi^oftef;  ^hp9 
describes  the  filth  of  our  Scottish  towns ; — 

"  The  wynds  in  Glasgow  comprise  a  fluctuating  population  of  from: 
la^OQQ  to  30,000  persons.  This  quarts  consists  gf  ftlabyri»li-¥ 
lanes,  out  of  which  numberless  entrances  lead  into  small  .squf^^  pour^to^ 
an  d  with  a  dunghill  recking  in  the  centre.  Eevolting  as  was  the  out- 
ward  appearance  of  these  places,  I  was  little  prepared  for  the  filth  JM*# 
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deatitution  within.  In  some  of  their  lodging-rooms  (visited  at  night) 
we  found  a  whole  layer  of  human  heings  littered  along  the  floor,  some- 
tunes  fifteen  and  twenty,  some  clothed  and  some  naked ;  men,  women, 
and  children  huddled-  promiscuously  together  ;  their  hed  consisted  of 
a 'layer  of  musty  straw,  intermixed  with  rags.  There  was  generally 
Utde  or  no  furniture  in  those  places  ;  the  sole  article  of  comfort  was  a 
fire.  Thieving  and  prostitution  constitute  the  main  sources  of  the 
x« venue  of  this  population.  No  pains  seem  to  be  taken  to  purge  this 
'Augean  Pandemonium — ^this  nucleus  of  crime,  filth,  and  pestilence, 
«xistkig  ijn  the  second  city  of  the  empire.  These  wynds  constitute  the 
St.  Giles  of  Glasgow ;  but  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  Metropolitan  Pan- 
demonium for  the  comparison.  A  very  extensive  inspection  of  the 
lowest  districts  of  other  places,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  never 
presented  any  thing  hjvlf.so  bad,  either  in  intensity  of  pestilence  physi- 
cal and  moral,  or  in  extent  proportioned  to  the  population."  . 
,'  Befoi'e  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
jgentleman  said — "  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  penury,  dirt  a»d 
inisery,  drunkenness,  disease  and  crime,  culminate  in  Glasgow  to 
a  ptcli  unparalleled  in  Great  Britain." 

.  jDo  complete  the  picture  of  the  concentrated  filth  and  j^ysical 
degradation  of  the  poor  of  Glasgow,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the 
fiacts  which  the  last  census  brought  to  light— that  in  the  parish 
of  Blackiriars,  in  that  citj,  the  population  had  increased  within 
the  last  ten  years  40  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Gorbals,  another 
parish,  above  20  per  cent,,  although  there  have  been  few  if  any 
new  erections.  These  two  facts  speak  volumes  as  to  the  de» 
scent  of  the  Glasgow  poor  to  the  minimum  of  air,  light,  and 
space,  on  which  human  oeings  can  live  and  multiply.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  same  huddling  and  crowding  of  human  beings 
together  is  going  on  from  bad  to  worse  in  all  our  Scottish  towns, 
I^ch  talk  there  has  been — but  nothing  has  yet  been  done  either 
i)  stay  or  to  abate  the  evil.  The  moral  and  physical  virus  i^ 
going  on  accumulating  and  concentrating  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
all  our.  Scottish  towns,  one  day  to  burst  forth  in  fearful  retalia-^ 
tion  upon  the  classes  by  whose  suflferance  and  apathy  these  things: 
are  so.  Not  Ireland,  but  our  own  neglected  towns  threaten  one 
day  to  become  the  pest-hou&es  of  Great  Britain,  and  out  of  our  na- 
tional sins  Providence  will  bring  forth  national  suffering  and  prte- 
ishment  as  upon  unhapny  Ireland.  The  most  miserable  novels  and 
clachans  in  our  Highlands  are  placed  in  situations  to  be  swept 
by  the  wind  and  rain  of  heaven ;  and  the  want  of  a  free  circulation 
of  the  vital  air  within,  is  compensated  by  the  mountain  breeze 
witboat.  But  in  the  wynds  and  vennels  and  closes  of  our  Scot- 
tish towns  the  air  without  is  ofteti  as  fetid  and  offensive  as  the 
air  within;  and  ere  you  come  imder  the  roofs  of  the  pgor 
in  their  courts,  closes  or  lobbies,  you  are  breathing  a  stignautJ 
and  nhwliolesome  atmosphere.    No  doubt,  i]x^  inmates  of  thes^.. 
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wynds  are  accustomed  to  it,  as  some  are  said  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  poisons,  which  yet  destroy  ere  the  hardening  process  is 
terminated.  No  doubt,  the  inmates  of  such  dwellings  cease  to 
think  or  feel  conscious  of  any  inconvenience ;  but  does  this  uur 
consciousness  diminish  their  power  to  depress  the  spirits,  weaken 
the  springs  of  life,  or  destroy  the  digestive  powers  I  While 
sinking  into  insensibility  to  this  as  to  uieir  other  miseries,  how 
inany  children  under  the  hardening  process  pine  and  die !  How 
silently  does  the  fetid  atmosphere  around  undermine  the  yi«- 
gour  of  vouth  or  manhood,  sow  the  seeds  of  premature  decay, 
and  renoer  the  resource  of  strongs  drink  little  less  than  a  physicsd 
necessity  I 

Biit  pass  the  miserable  court,  stair,  aiai  lobby,  and  look  in 
upon  the  crowd  assembled,  after  work  hours,  m  one  narrow 
apartment.  Are  these  the  homes  of  the  poc^l  To  call  them 
homes  is  a  mockery — dormitories — lodging-AoiiseS'^riOt  homes. 
Men.  and  women  doomed  to  such  a  life,  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
our  criminal  laws.  The  jail,  the  bridewell,  and  the  hulks  are 
more  desirable  abodes.  Our  jails  are  palaces  in  cleanliness  and 
comfort  to  these  dwellings  I  The  inmates  of  such  lodging-houses 
learn  to  fortify  themselves  against  their  own  remaining  sensibihty, 
cherish  an  intense  selfishness,  practise  on  others  the  arts  practised 
on  themselves,  and  human  nature  sinks  into  the  lowest  state  of 
animalism,  with  appetites  and  passions  inflamed  by  alternate 
want  and  indulgence. 

But  not  only  is  the  contrast  worthy  of  attention  between  the 
towns  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  contrast  extends  to  the 
physical  condition  and  habits  of  large  portions  of  the  mining 
population — ^to  the  Scottish  colliers,  for  instance,  now  become  an 
extensive  and  important  class,  scattered  throughout  the  wealthiest 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  attention  should  have  been  long  sinc^ 
directed  to  their  condition.  Mr.  Tremenheere,  the  Go^'^mment 
Commissioner,  speaking  of  the  mining  population  of  Scotland, 
says — 

*'  I  have  felt  called  upon  to  notice  the  following  marked  peculiarities 
ef  their  general  habits  and  condition,  namely,  their  excessive  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  the  extreme  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness  (not  one 
Scottish  collier  in  a  hondred  ever  washing  his  whole  body,  though 
necessarily  as  blaek  as  the  coal  he  works),  the  usuaDy  dirtj  state  of 
the  colliers'  houses,  within  and  without,  their  absurd  restrictions  upon 
each  other's  labour,  and  the  early  age  (usually  about  forty-five)  at 
which  they  lose  their  vigour,  and  die.  It  may  be  useful  to  put  in  con- 
trast with  this  the  opposite  habits  and  results  among  the  Eni^ish  and 
Welsh  colliers  and  miners  of  this  extensive  minend  district  of  South. 
Wales.  Here  it  is  not  spirits  that  are  used  to  excess,  but  beer  otnly* 
As  regards  personal  cleanliness,  no  collier  in  this  district  omits  to  waeJi^ 
himself  all  oyer  every  day  after  his  labour.     Their  houses  are,  within, 
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almost  universally  clean  and  comfortable ;  and  where  there  is  any  op- 
portunity of  keeping  the  spaces  before  them  tidy  and  decent,  it  is  not 
omitted.  The  colliers  and  miners  of  this  district  usually  preserve 
their  vigour  till  near  fifty-five,  and  a  large  per  centage  may  be  found 

capable  of  doing  a  good  day's  work  at  sixty The  houses 

of  the  Scotch  mining  population  are  usually  deficient  in  much  needful 
accommodation  within  and  without,  the  spaces  about  them  also  show- 
ing no  regard  to  cleanliness ;  the  dirty  habits  of  the  children  b^g 
uncontrolled  by  their  parents  or  any  one  else." 

So  long  ago  as  1812,  Mr.  Bald,  then  of  Alloa  and  lately  en- 
gineer of  the  Clyde  Trust,  published  a  general  view  of  the  coal 
trade  of  Scotland,  in  w^hich  he  exposed  a  system  of  female  labour 
practised  in  the  collieries  of  Scotland,  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  lowest  form  of  Christianity,  alike  brutalizing  to 
soul  and  body,  and  from  which,  to  the  female  colliers,  there' was 
no  possibility  of  self-deliverance.  Yet,  amidst  the  silence  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  Dissenters,  this  system  of  female 
labour  continued,  unaltered,  until  Lord  Ashley's  Committee  ex- 
posed the  evil,  and  applied  a  Parliamentary  remedy. 

,  therefore,  be  the  superiority  of  our  working  popu- 
3  education  of  letters,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
le  fact  that  this  education  of  letters  has  been  wholly 
event  the  masses  in  our  towns  from  sinking  into  a 
e  in  house  and  person  which  to  an  Englishman,  even 
h  weaver,  earnnig  only  seven  shillings  a-week,  w^erq 
unbegtrable.  If  England  still  wants  schools  for  9ie  education  of 
letters,  she  has  homes  for  the  higher  education  of  domestic  habits 
and  itastes,  and  for  nursing  uito  strength  the  best  [feelings  and 
sweetest  affections  of  the  human  heart.  The  physical  training 
of  the  Scottish  population  has  been  neglected.  The  education 
of  degrading  and  every-day  circumstances  is  proving  more  than 
a  match  for  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  advantages  of  the 
nation,  and  we  are  vainly  imagining  that  school  training  is  to 
counteract  the  training  of  homes  and  neighbourhoods,  that  are 
strangers  to  decency  and  comfort.  If  all  Scotsmen  get  a  smat- 
tering of  learning,  and  are  able  to  talk  and  dispute  better  than 
any  poverty-stricken  and  fallen  population  in  Great  Britain,  w^hat 
avails  it  except  to  make  thenx  the  more  intensely  to  feel  and  re- 
sent their  miseries  ?  The  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  among 
the  Scottish  as  he  never  was  among  the  English  masses — ^but 
what  has  he  done  to  elevate  the  tens  of  thousands  in  our  crowded 
citi^  and  manufacturing  villages  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ?  Has 
he  trained  them  to  wash  their  persons  or  to  cleanse  their  dwell- 
ings— to  prefer  air  and  light  to  darkness  and  corruption  ?  Has 
he  made  any  homes  to  smile,  or  rendered  the  poor  man's  fireside 
the  most  attractive  spot  in  all  the  poor  man's  world  ?     If  he  has 
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not  cleansed  leven  the  outside  of  the  man,  how  shall  we  hope  he 
has  elevated  the  innjer  man ;  and  if  he  has  not  been  able  to  rouse 
him  out  of  the  filth,  indolence,  and  apathy  of  his  animal  degra- 
dation, how  can  we  hope  that  he  is  permanently  elevated  in  his 
spiritual  character  I  A  little  while  ago,  the  schoolmaster  abroad 
was  to  do  every  thing  for  the  poor  inan.  It  was  only  needful  to 
count  the  proportions  at  school,  or  enumerate  the  readers  and 
writers  and  arithmeticians,  to  know  the  measure  of  the  wellbeing 
of  the  people.  But  did  we  succeed  in  coaxing,  bribing,  or  perse- 
cuting all  the  children  in  all  the  wynds,  lanes,  and  closes  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Paisley,  to  school,  and  in  se- 
curing to  them,  to  the  full  measure,  the  Scottish  education  of  mere 
letters,  or  if  you  will,  of  intellectual  superiority  to  the  boors  of 
Norfolk,  what  would  they  be  the  better  s  Man  is  not  only  what 
the  schoolmaster  makes  him,  but  much  more  what  the  daily  and 
hourly,  the  thousand  nameless  influences  of  the  sights  and  sound§ 
of  his  home  and  neighbourhood  make  him ;  and  to  oppose  only 
the  schoolmaster,  or  even  the  schoolmaster  and  pastor,  to  the 
constant  daily  and  hourly  influences  and  training  of  dwellings 
and  neighbourhoods  divested  of  all  that  can  cheer  or  elevatQ 
human  beings,  is  to  oppose  the  force  of  a  torrent  by  a  few  twigs. 

Some  time  ago,  the  author  of  this  article  visited  one  of  the 
chief  mercantile  towns  of  England  with  a  yiew  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  dwellings  and  habits  of  labouring  classes  in 
our  Scottish  and  English  towns,  and  by  a  renewed  inspection  of 
both,  was  satisfied,  with  Mr.  Symonds,  that  the  population  of  the 
Scottish  towns  have  reached  a  lower  depth  in  physical  degrada- 
tion than  the  worst  of  the  English  towns,  and  that  to  Glasgow 
and  to  Edinburgh  justly  belong  the  bad  preeminence.  We  were 
struck  with  the  superior  air  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorest  even 
in  Manchester  and  Bolton.  The  shamefiS  parts  of  these  towns 
seemed  less  shameful  than  the  shamefiil  parts  of  ours.  In  Bir- 
mingham, the  superiority  of  the  physical  nabits  of  the  operative 
population  is  still  more  striking.  The  majority  of  its  working- 
classes  live  in  self-contained  houses,  comparatively  few  in  garrets 
or  cellars ;  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  wear  an  air  of  comfort 
which  is  rarely  to  be  seen  in  our  fecottish  towns.  The  back 
courts,  instead  of  presenting,  as  in  Scotland,  accumulations  of 
reAise  and  pools  ot  water,  are  levelled,  paved,  and  flagged ;  so 
that  the  smallest  soil  is  perceptible,  and  both  the  inhabitants  and 
the  authorities  seem  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
both  to  private  and  public  wellbeing — ^the  value  of  air  and  water 
— the  education  of  tne  brush  and  besom. 

The  first  step  towards  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
and,  with  their  dwellings,  their  personal  and  domestic  habits,  is 
to  bring  them  and  their  habitations  into  daylight,    A§  the  bril- 
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flant  gas-light  of  ourstreets  has  dispersed  the  danffers  of  the  nighty 
and  rendered  them  safe  to  the  passenger  at  the  dead  of  night,  so 
the  free  air  and  light  of  heaven  let  in  upon  the  labyrinth  of  wjrnds 
and  closes,  will  oisperse  the  filth  and  impurities  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor.  Bury  the  best  and  most  notable  housewife  that  a 
Scottisn  town  contains,  in  a  vennel  or  close,  and  her  notions  of 
cleanliness  and  decency  rapidly  degenerate.  She  won't  clean 
where  all  may  soil,  of  which  no  one  will  have  the  praise  or  blain^^ 
and  where  no  one  better  than  herself  passes  oy/.  But  tal^Q 
the  most  ordinary  housewife  out  of  one  of  these  vennels  and  fiv^ 

in  her  own  '  self-contained'  house, 
a  lobby  and  her  own  front-door,  in 
ir  ideas  of  cleanliness  and  decency 
t,  and  the  love  of  her  own  home* 
I  indolence.  Cleanliness  is  a  social 
ist  have  eyes  upon  it,  and  be  seen 
we  are  most  familiar,  but  by  tjia 
first  appearances  are  every  thing, 
e  houses,  seldom  above  two  stories, 
le  unoccupied  lanes,  open  at  both 
3  better  provision  for  drainage  and 
^ince  any  one  of  the  superiority  of 
ellings  of  the  poor,  ancf  in  all  the 
icency  and  comfort.  The  number 
ied  by  the  working-classes  of  Eng"> 
English  superiority.  The  effect  of 
akening  emulation  in  neatness  and 
Je  neighbourhood,  is  very  notice** 
and  lobbies,  and  the  never-failing 
liscover  the  interest  each  housewife 
1  home ;  while  the  three,  four,  and 
»h  towns,  with  their  common  close^ 
bo  emulation,  and  lead  to  nothing 
?he  streets  and  lanes  of  tlie  poor, 
each  other,  with  free  spaces  be- 
towns,  of  a  front  line  of  dwellings^ 
uses  accessible  by  closes  or  courts, 
The  front  steadings  form  a  line  of 
it  of  heaven,  more  impenetrable  to 
le  British  squares  at  Waterloo  to 
loses  and  courts  by  which  they  are 
ness  to  keep  clean.  The  common 
other  commons,  having  too  many' 
^  ;ed  as  if  they  had  lione  at  all ;  and 
the  four  and  five-storied  houses  of  Scotland,  by  quenching  emu- 
lation, tend  to  reduce  the  best  housewife  to  the  level  of  the  worst. 
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These  neglected  wynds  and  courts  become  the  nurseries  of  fever 
ahd.sraaltpox  to  the  rest  of  the  city.  One  family  attacked,  the 
disease  passes  from  inmate  to  inmate,  and  from  house  to  hoosey 
tintil  it  exhaust  its  virulence  by  exhausting  its  bare  and  squalid 
victims.  Here,  too,  fever  lingers  after  forsaking  healthier  loca- 
lities, ready  to  break  forth  anew  on  every  return  of  this  periodical 
scourge  of  Glasgow. 

Of  the  intimate  connexion  between  filth  and  fever,  we  shall 
allow  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  Physician  to  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  in  his  Report  hi  1838  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners^ 
to  speak : — 

**  The  exhalations  which  accumulate  in  close,  ill-ventilated^ 
and  crowded  apartments  in  the  confined  situations  of  densely 
plopulated  cities,  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  removal  of 
putrifying  and  excrementitious  substances,  consist  chiefly  of  aolr 
mal  matter.     Such  exhalations  contain  a  poison  which  produces 
fever  of  the  typhoid  character.     There  are .  situations  in  which 
the  poison  generated  is  so  intense  and  deadly,  that  a  single  in- 
spiration of  it  is  capable  of  producing  instantaneous  death ;  there 
are  others  in  which  a  few  inspirations  of  it  are  capable  of  de- 
stroying life  in  from  two  to'  twelve  hours  ;  and  there  are  others, 
again,  as  in  dirty  and  neglected  ships — in  damp,  crowded,  and 
filthy  gaols — in  the  crowded  wards  of  ill-ventilated  hospitals, 
filled  with  persons  labouring  under  malignant  surgical  disea6e3^ 
and  some  forms  of  typhus  fever — in  the  crowded,  filthjjr,  close, 
unvcntilated,  damp,  undrained  habitations  of  the  poor,  in  whicl^ 
the  poison  generated,  although  not  so  immediately  fatal,  is  still 
too  potent  to  be  long  breathed  even  by  the  most  healthy  and 
robust,  without  producing  fever  of  a  highly  dangerous  and  mortal 
character.     But  it  woulabe  a  most  inadequate  view  of  the  per- 
nicious agency  of  this  poison,  if  it  were  restricted  to  the  diseases 
commonly  produced  by  its  direct  operation.    It  is  a  matter  of 
constant  observation,  that  even  when  not  present  in  sufiideut 
intensity  to  produce  fever  by  disturbing  the  fonctions  of  some 
btgan  or  set  of  organs,  and  thereby  weakening  the  general  sys- 
tem, this  poison  acts  as  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  some 
of  the  most  common  and  fatal  maladies  to  which  the  human  body 
is  subject.*'   Dr.  Smith  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  by  deran^ng 
the  digestive  organs,  it  is  the  predisposing  cause  of  stomach-dis- 
orders, inflammations,  and  consumption  ;  and  concludes — -^^  If 
then,  as  is  commonly  computed,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths 
that  take  place  annually  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, 
liearly  one-half  is  caused  by  fever  in  its  different  forms  ;  to  this 
9um  must  be  added  the  number  who  perish  by  diseases  caused  by 
tlhe  constant  operation  of  the  poison.  . 

But  apart  altogether  from  the  waste  of  human  life,  and  the< 
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indescribatle  suffering  and  sorrow  which  annually  fall  on  the 
working-classes  from  this  periodical  scourge,  and  viewed  only  as 
tt  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  it  were  easy  to  show  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  half  a  million  annually  in  clearing  away  the  labyrinth  of 
dwellings  in  the  heart  and  skirts  of  our  cities,  would  be  amply 
Itepaid  to  the  community  in  the  annual  saving  of  an  increasing 
expenditure,  private  and  public,  which  disease  and  death  yearly 
exact. 

According  to  the  late  Dr.  Cowan  of  Glasgow,  whose  Vital 
Statistics  formed  so  important  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  social  state  of  that  city,  55,949  persons  had  been  attacked 
with  fever  in  Glasgow  during  the  five  years  ending  1840 ;  that 
is,  GVQTy  fifth  person  had  been  attacked  by  fever  in  that  short 
period,  of  whom  4788  died.  Thus  in  five  years,  fever  has  twice 
made  Glasgow  pay  the  most  cruel  of  all  tithes — that  of  personal 
and  family  suffering,  and  cut  off  nearly  5000  persons,  choosing 
its  victims  in  the  manhood  of  life,  and  compelling  her  inhabitants 
to  pay  a  tax  frightfiil  in  the  amount  of  personal  suffering  and 
family  bereavements. 

But  it  Were  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  suffering  and  death 
of  so  many  inhabitants  are  the  only  tithes  which  fever  compelled 
the  citizehs  of  Glasgow  to  pay  during  these  five  years.  Put 
wholly  aside  the  details  of  personal  suffering  which  55,949  cases 
of  fever  mtroduced  into  the  families  of  Glasgow  and  suburbs,  and 
&11  reckoning  of  the  watching,  want  and  woe,  wrapped  up  in  so 
many  cases  of  acute  disease,  and  the  family  bereavements  implied 
in  4788  deaths,  and  let  us  estimate  our  fellow-creatures  but  as  so 
many  machines  suspended  from  work  by  the  derangement  or 
destruction  of  the  human  machine,  that  we  may  learn  the  pecu- 
niary los^  involved  in  the  Fever  Bill  of  Glasgow. 

From  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  we  learn  that  fully  one-half  of 
the  cases  of  fever  occur  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  men  ai^e  or 
ought  to  be  most  serviceable  both  to  their  families  and  to  society. 
Deducting  then  4788  deaths,  there  will  remain  51,161  cases  of 
Tever,  at  least  one-half  of  whom  were  adults,  very  many  of  them 
heads  of  houses,  and  the  breadwinners  of  their  respective  famihes; 
that  is,  25,580  full-grown  persons  in  Glasgow  were  on  a  fever 
bed  during  those  five  years.  Now  the  average  period  which 
fever  detains  a  patient  from  work,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, is  six  weeks.  Let  us  take  the  earnings,  in  health,  of  25,580 
adults  at  the  average  of  eight  sliillings  a-week,  and  the  loss  of 
Vvages  by  six  weeks'  detention  on  a  fever  bed,  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  J?60,392.  But  these  fever  cases,  whether  treated  at 
home  or  in  the  Hospital,  must  be  loaded  with  the  expense  of 
medical  aid,  which  is  estimated  by  the  Reports  of  Infirmaries  at 
£1  to  each  case,  that  is,  £25,580  to  all  those  cases.    There  still 
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remain  the  other  half,  or  25,580  under  age,  yet  not  childreti, 
which  fever  seldom  attacks.  We  may  safely  estimate  the  loss  of 
labour  to  these  last  as  eqTial  to  at  least  two  shillings  a-week — 
ikQ  fourth  of  the  adults,  at  .£^19,348  during  six  weeks'  detention 
jfrom  work,  to  which  add  the  expense  of  medical  treatment,  esti- 
mated also  at  2k  fourth,  or  £6495. 

The  Fever  Bill  of  Glasgow  for  those  five  years,  omitting  whollj" 
the  4788  deaths,  will  stand  thus  : — 

Loss  of  labolir  for  six  weeks  to  25,580  adtdts, 

at  8s.  per  week,  ....  £6(5,392  0  0 
Medical  attendance  to  above',  at  £l  to   each 

case,  .  .  .  .  .  25,580    0    0 

Loss  of  labotir  for  six  weeks  to  25,580  under 

age,  at  2s.  per  week,         .  .  .         15,348     0    0 

Expense  of  medical  treatment,  at  5s.  to  each  of 

above^  .  ,  .  .  6,495     0     0 

£107,815    0    0 
or  £21,563  per  annum. 

But  why  not  as  well  estimate  the  loss  by  every  species  of  dis- 
ease to  -vi^hich  flesh  is  heir,  and  present  a  like  account  of  the 
entire  gain  to  society  were  disease  and  death  for  ever  abolished  1 
The  answer  to  this  i^  obvious.  Caii  any  one  pretend  that  the 
fever  and  mortality  bills  of  Glasgow  present  the  lowest  amount 
of  fever  or  mortality  to  which  flesa  is  hek*?  Let  the  fever 
bills  of  the  towns  of  England  answer.  True — fever,  like  every 
other  disease  is  the  visitation  of  God ;  but  in  its  aggravated  form 
and  extent  in  our  Scottish  tdwns,  it  i^  the  visitation  of  God  for 
the  sin  of  neglecting  the  physical  and  moral  wellbeing  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  scourge  of  national  filth  and  inhumanity, 
the  natural  penalty  6f  suffering  the  poor  to  crowd  and  stifle 
6ne  another  m  pestilential  wyuds,  or  to  rot  helpless,  Untislted, 
and  unreUeved  in  their  wretched  dwellings.  W  hy  is  the  mor- 
tality in  our  rural  districts  so  small  as  1  in  48,  but  in  Glasgow 
at  times  so  high  as  1  in  28 1  Why  are  England's  towns  more 
healthy  than  Scotland's,  though  their  employments  are  the 
same  ? — whether  we  contrast  town  with  country,  or  EngUsh  with 
Scottish  towns,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  largd 
amount  of  the  fever  and  mortality  of  Glasgow  is  self-inflicted, 
and  admits  of  beidg  self-removed.  There  are,  beyond  all  doubt, 
ways  and  means  within  the  reach  of  the  middle  and  upper' 
classed,  aiid  the  Government  of  this  country,  of  extinguishing  one^ 
third,  perhaps  one-half  of  the  fever  cases  of  Glasgow  and  other 
towns  of  Scotland,  of  delivering  thdr  inhabitants  fi:om  an  un- 
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known  and  unknowable  weight  of  sufferings  personal  and 
domestic,  of  rescuing  thousands  of  our  fellow-men  from  a  pre- 
mature grave,  and  of  adding  largely  to  the  moneyed  resources 
of  this  nation,  by  the  wise  and  systematic  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  humanity. 

If  there  be  any  one  social  improvement  for  which  all  parties 
jnay  imite,  it  is  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
and  the  removal  of  those  nuisances  and  mal-arangements  which 
at  present  poison  their  atmosphere.  This  is  no  question  of  Tory, 
Wnig,  or  Kadical — Church  or  Dissent — but  the  common  cause 
of  humanity  and  self-preservation.  If  our  religious  dissensions 
forbid  the  Government  of  this  great  nation  from  extending  the 
means  of  religious  instruction,  and  threaten  even  to  forbid  its 
intermeddling  with  the  common  school  instruction  of  the  people, 
here  at  least  is  common  ground.  As  in  Ireland's  frightful 
famine,  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  are  uniting  against 
the  common  calamity,  and  forgetting  all  but  their  common 
brotherhood  and  common  duties  to  the  poor;  so,  if  we  would 
avert  from  our  cities  calamities  more  perilous  because  more 
concentrated,  let  us  forget  every  thing  but  the  fact  that  vast 
and  gathering  masses  of  our  town  population  have  fallen,  and 
cannot  raise  tnemselves — are  miserable,  and  demand  our  help. 

We  understood  that  in  the  new  Police  Bill  of  Glasgow, 
power  was  to  be  taken  to  tax  the  citizens  for  the  improvement 
of  the  habitations  of  thepoor.  The  proposed  tax  was  to  be 
one  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  valued  rental,  and  was  estimated 
to  yield  the  sum  of  £2500  a-year.  We  have  not  learned 
whether  this  clause  made  its  way  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  whether  it  was  cast  out  as  one  penny  too  much  for 
such  an  object.  In  or  outj  it  is  of  small  moment.  It  is  not 
by  such  peppercorns  that  this  great  evil  is  to  be  combated, 
**  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Bttle  war,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Only  think  it  a  little  war,  and  it  will  speedily 
become  a  great  one.  There  is  no  ^^  little  war*"  with  these  social 
evils.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  gained  his  battles  by  concen- 
trating his  forces  and  outnumbering  his  enemy^  at  each  point  of 
attack ;  so  did  he  carry  his  peaceful  triumphs  in  the  metropolis 
of  England,  not  by  a  ^n«y-a-pound-tax,  but  by  a  million  sterling 
obtained  for  the  improvement  of  London.  He  lent  the  aid  of 
his  sound  judgment  and  powerful  influence  to  arrange  the 
details  and  carry  into  execution  those  many  intersections  of  the 
densest  parts  of  the  English  metropolis,  which  have  opened  up 
to  the  air  and  light  of  heaven  the  dwellings  of  poverty,  and  have 
rendered  one  of  the  largest  also  one  of  the  healthiest  of  cities. 
Not  thousands  but  millions  must  be  spent  on  the  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  Empire  to  repair  the  neglect  of  the  past /f/fy  years. 
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Half  a  century  ago  £2500  a-year  might  have  done  somewhat  to. 

sucii  a  city  as  .Glasgovv  then  was,  but.  the  mole-hill  has  become 

a  mountain,  and  tens  of  thousands  will  no 

its  social  condition.     Before  this  penny-a-p 

and  its  ten  years'  beneficence  has  overflow 

3  again  ex] 
ee  the  goo 
physical  ir 
ks  large  o 
lor  regard 
leasure  of 
eeps  no  pa 
e  foimdati 
1."        "      . 

onsidering  and  reporting  upon^ 
way  terminus  in  Glasgow,  nad 
on  verting  the  wynds  in  the  very* 
ntral  terminus ;  and  the  promo- 
ef  merit  "upon  the  circumstance" 
by  the  most  destitute  of  the  in-^ 
Dt-bed'of  disease  and  crime,  the 
1  a  quarter  would  effect  so  great 
of. such  advantage  to  the  city 
\  scheme  a  preference.*''  On  this^ 
lers  observe  with  much  good  sense, 

"  We  consider  this  a  very  doubtful  point,  and  think  it  by  no  means 
certain  th^t  the  removal  of  the  Wynds,  by  simply  dispossessing  the 
present  occupiers,  would  effect  a  sanatary  improvement  of  the  city,  as 
it  formed  no  part  of  Mr.  Muir's  scheme  to  provide  another  or  better 
abodes  for  them ;  besides,  improvements  of  this  nature  are  more  pro- 
perly the  business  of  the  authorities  and  guardians  of  the  city  than  of 
railway  companies,  when  the  accommodation  they  would  obtain  but 
iraperjfectly  ftilfils  its  object." 

This  grave  matter  must  be  taken  up  by  itself  and  for  its  own 
sakei^ — ^not  by  the  way,  as  a  secondary  matter  that  may  follow  in, 
the  train  of  some  other  better  paying  cpncern.  The  Gp- 
vemnaent  of  this  nation  must  not  only  do  its  part,  by  sanatory/ 
regulations  for  the  future,  but  must  contribute  liberally  to  the  ^ 
object  of  removing  existing  evils  in  aidof  local  efforts,  stimulating, 
and  if  necessary,  compelhng  the  localities  to  do  their  duty  to-, 
wards  elevating,  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  railway  mania 
may  delay  this  great  question  for  a  little ;  but  that  very  wealth 
and  population  which  the  railway  system  is  expedted  to  develop 
and  concentrate  upon  our  towns,  will  render  their  improvement 
a  more  urgent  and  imperious  question  than  ever.  Kutherto  we 
have  only  talked  of  doing  our  duty.    Each  new  outbreak  of 
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ferer  ,has  sent  new  alarma  to  the  heart  of  the  iniddle  and 
upper  classes,  and  benevolence,  re-inforced  by  terror  and  sel- 
fishness, has  quickened  its  pace,  to  relapse  after  a  few  weeks 
<M?  months  into  its  wonted  apathy.     The  same  mal-arrangements 

; — the  same  crowding  of  human 
means  of  health  and  cleanliness, 
•eads,  grows  with  the  growth  and 
;h  of  oixr  towns,  is  nourished  by 
by  their  enlarging  capital,  feed- 
erity ;  and  should  our  railway  sys- 
itill  further  gathering  and  accu- 
great  towns,  it  will  be  seen,  like 
reland,  to  be  no  little  war — but 
mr  penny-a-pounci  tax  and  fitful 
the  Roman  emperors  paid  in  the 
3  barbarians  to  retreat,  has  only 
n  greater  force — to  inspire  new 
LOW  subscriptions,  until  tne  day  of 
man  alliance  of  the  shoes  against 
ed  against  the  moneyed  aristocracy 

this  country,  melancholy  as  is  the 
usands  of  her  population.  There 
will  yet  be  found  the  strong  and 
id  for  the  materials  of  hope  and 
we  find  them  where  least  they 
the  walls  of  our  prisons  and  bride- 
since  the  cry  of  the  prisoner  came 
the  county  of  Bedford.  "Sick  and 
Dt!"  was  the  condition  of  all  whom 
I  within  the  walls  of  the  prisons, 
of  Great  Britain.  Jail-fever  yearly 
tials  within,  than  the  hand  of  tho 
Is  of  all  the  prisons  of  Europe. 
,  or  an  asylum,  was  the  too  just 
se  consigned  to  such  institutions, 
out  in  the  Court  House,  and  cut 
>f  England,  tlie  Chief  Sergeant, 
y  attendants  on  the  sessions.  In 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  an  Al- 
rank  connected  with  the  admin- 
away  by  it.  This  pest,  bred  and 
untry,  spread  into  onj*  fleets  and 
is  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  This 
ors  of  our  prisons  and  hospitals, 
ts  alike  of  pnvate  benevolence  an(i 
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oflScial •  duty.  "I  have  often  inquired  at  the  Jailers,'", say^ 
Howard,  ^'  whether  the  Sheriff,  Justices,  or  city  Magistrates  in- 
spected the  jails  ?  Many  of  the  oldest  have  answered, — '  None 
of  these  gentlemen  ever  looked  into  the  dungeons  or  even  the 
wards  of  my  jail !'  Others  have  said, — ^  Those  gentlemen  think 
that  if  they  came  into  my  jail  they  should  soon  be  in  their  graves/ 
Others  said,  ^The  Justices  think  the  inside  ofmy  house  too  olose 
for  them;  they  satisfy  themselves  with  the  view  of  the  outside !\'* 
Of  the  filth  and  loathsomeness  of  the  inside  of  the  dw^lling^  of 
the  criminal  and  lunatic  sixty  years  ago,  the  following  graphic 
account  from  the  pen  of  Howard  himself  may  suflSce: — 

"  My  clothes  in  my  first  journey  were  so  offensive,  tliat  in  a  post- 
chaise  1  could  not  bear  the  windows  drawn  upland  was  therefbre  obliged: 
to  travel  commonly  on  horseback.  The  leaves  of  my  memorandum 
book  were  often  so  tainted,  that  I  could  not  use  it  until  after  spreading 
it  an  hour  or  two  before  the  fire.  Even  my  antidote,  a  vial  of  yinegar, 
was,  after  using  it  in  a  few  prisons,  intolerably  disagreeable.'*  "  I  da  not 
wonder,"  he  adds,  *'  that  in  my  journey  many  fdlows  made  exeuse% 
and  did  not  go  with  me  into  the  felons'  wards.'' 

Thrice  did  this  remarkable  man  visit  Scotland  on  the  eirand 
of  puTfflng  our  jails — in  1779,  1782,  and  in  1783.  His  first  visit 
wrought  no  change.  No  one  in  Scotland  would  spejod  time  oe 
money  in  reforming  prisons.  No  one  could  he  trouoled  deanfing 
and  ventilating  jails,  and  redressing  the  wrongs  of  prisoners* 
These  augean  stables  and  pandemoniums  remained  unswept,  re- 
pelling inspection  and  forbidding  inquiry,  like  the  present  habita- 
tions of  the  poor  in  our  great  towns.  In  1783  he  agajn  visited 
the  jails  of  twelve  Scottish  towns  and  counties,  and  again  found 
them  dark,  dirty,  and  inexpressibly  offensive — unvisited  hy 
magistrates  or  ministers,  no  proper  separation  of  male  and  female 
prisoners,  and  spirituous  liauors  sold  and  used  in  abundance. 
He  was  so  shocked  at  the  sight  of  Scottish  filth  and  misery  in  the 
heart  of  our  cities,  that  the^ood  man,  observing  t3ie  strange  union  of 
Scottisli  pride  and  Scottish  dirt,  and  contrasting  the  nationd> 
apathy  about  the  state  of  their  public  Institutions  with  private- 
ambition  for  architectural  finery,  then  begun  in  Scotland,  is  pro- 
yoked  to  set  down  in  his  Journal  the  following  reflections: — 

'^  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  a  nation  can  attain  to  improvement 
in  science,  to  refinement  of  taste  and  manners,  without  at  the  same 
lime  acquiring  a  refinement  in  their  ideas  of  justice  and  feelings  of 
humanity." 

A  third  time  he  visited  Scotland,  in  1783,  on  the  same,  errand^ 
and  he  then  signalizes  Glasgow  in  his  Journal  on  account,  of  its 
total  apathy  as  to  all  exposure  and  to  all  remonstrance*  The 
magistrates,  of  course,  present  the  philanthropist  witl:  thefree* 
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dom  of  the  chy,  for,  like  the  ancient  Athoniaas,  though  iheiTf 
woald  not  practise,  they  knew  to  applaud  virtue  in  a  Howard.^ 
All  manner  of  pcdite  attention  he  receives  during  his  last  visit^'^ 
There  is  no  failure  of  courtesy ;  but  neither  Glasgow  civilttijiJS 
lior  Gla^ow  hospitalities  can  make  him  forget  the  one  obied!  tbr 
which  he  had  performed  thrice  the  tour  of  Europe*  After  the 
briefest  notice  in  his  Journal  of  Glasgow  civilities,  ne  brings  Wck. 
the  attention  of  her  magistrates  to  the  object  of  Ins  visit,  and  heri^> 
is  bis  manly  and  stnd^tforward  English  dealing  with  the  <jiief 
ma^^strate  of  Glasgow  in  1783 : — 


if  not  yet  what  thiey  ought ,  to  be^  are  no  longer  what  they  were  iii , 
Howard's  day.  The  Bridewell  of  Glasgow  is  held  up  by/Mr^  i 
Hi)l,  the  Gsovernm^it  Inspector  of  Prisons,  as  a  model^f  aayang^i. 
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merits  cktaalineB^  and  veiitiktion,  fitted  eqrudlyibr  dieideton^fc 
tibn>  onfli  pefovmadon  of  critninals,  and  mentiBg  the  name  the 
Diiteh^n  advance  of  other  nations  in  prison  dssqipIine^^giTC  ttf 
lA)idPfnB(m9y  g£  ^  Bettering^Hbtae.  r 

,  ^Im^  in  fisfty  years  patriotism  and  benevdenoe  have  triumplied 
over  ignorance  and  apathy  in  our  jails,  and  the  bornd  secietsr 
df  oar  prisons  been  exposed  and  extinguished.  The  pests  of 
MA  ana  f^ver  have  now  passed  from  the  abodes  of  the  criminal^ 
thepaaper,  and  the  lunatic,  to  the  dwellings  of  the  industridna: 


TifealAvin  Scotland,  and  to_her  nobles  having  their  eyes  add^ 

directed  everywhere  but  to 

heir  own  properties.     Nei- 

3verthe  clergy  of  Scotland, 

done  for  the  inner  man, 

e  any  part  of  their  duty  to 

fold  outward  improvements 

nd  wellbeing  of  society  is  ul- 

it  whidi  the  religiop^  morals^ 

KNsed  to  temptations  and  in* 

fluences  too  much  for  human  natm-e.     Some,  no  doubt,  taking 

wlftli\hi^'deem  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  view  of  these  duties, 

^bnMit^^e  subjects  altogether  beneatli  thdr  attention ;  othef^, 

wtk).Md  the. will,  finding  themselves  unbacked  by  the  wealthy, 

orlrf'colKsion  whh  the  indolence,  pride,  and  prejudices  of  ihe 

po<A^r'p»t  of  their  flocks,  abandoned  the  attempt  to  do  good  ih 

tbk^dii'ectionas  hopeless.    From  whatever  cause,  the  physical 

tf&tf&ng  aad  sooi^  habits  Gi  the  people  have  been  strangely 

biegt^eted ;  and  there  is  not  that  inseparable  connexion  between 

dt^stiB^s^ei^  and  godliness  which  in  the  south  has  raised  almost 

into  nil  article  of  faith  the  saying,  that  "  Cleanliness  is  VtCKt  to 

Gr^dlinessf^    £Srt  and  piety  ai-e  not  so  uncommon  in  (he  north* 

etta  ^as  in  th6  southern  part  of  oor  island;  and  won*  the  Ge«<V' 

rA  Assfembly  of  the  Established  or  Free  Church  to  ^onf^f(>l»tli 

a  pastocal,  such  as  John  Wesley  sixty  years  ago  addi-bsscd  to  * 
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I,  enjoining  the  body's  purity 
;  filthy  Christians  as  no  Chris- 
surprise,  from  the  novelty  of 
re  plain  than  pleasant.  Eveil 
Free  Church  has  devised  for 
nation  of  all  willing  to  receive 
r  education  which  is  visibly 
of  Ihe  working-classes  in  Scot- 
convenient  season,  and  forms 
intended  not  only  for  its  own 
localities  in  the  worst  parts  of 
»vriting,  arithmetic,  geography, 
dike ;  but  no  provision  is  jret 
those  everyday  matters  which 
ness,  into  tne  poor  man's  home, 
its  educational  zeal,  has  over- 
to  see  the  Government  has 
)roposals.  Schools  of  female  in- 
.  feminine  art,  are  to  be  the.ob- 
;  and  Englishmen  have  shown 
1  sense  by  providing  for  thfe  fe^ 
ir,  next  to  female  piety,  to  be  the 
-the  means  of  preparing  them- 
id  mothers.  We  have  little  fear 
)rrected,  and  the  noble  scheme 
hensive  of  all  that  is  needful  to 
ion  of  the  towns  of  Scotland. 
Sngland  by  railways  which  is 
ato  Scotland,  if  not  stoutly  re- 
all  its  attendant  evils,  will,  w6 
habits,  and  English  cleanlines^ 
•nal  circumstances  of  the  poor, 
about  to  come  into  still  closer 
er's  improvements  with  a  rapi- 
!  despair  of  Scottish  capitailists 
^       ^  mi  for  Scottish  towns ;  but  the 

example  and  pressure  of  England  will  work  with  the  principle 
and  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  Scotland.  The  scourge  of 
famine  has  disclosed  the  neglect  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
a  cottier  system  of  misery  and  indolence  only  surpassed  by  th6 
cottiers  of  Ireland,  Religion  has  done  much  for  the  High- 
landers, and  taught  them  to  perfection  the  passive  virtues.  The 
active  virtues  they  have  yet  to  learn ;  but,  by  the  blessing  of  Him 
who  from  "  seeming  evil  still  educes  ffood,"  we  do  not  despair  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  emermng  from  the  famine,  renovated  in  social 
character  and  habits,  and  the  era  of  the  famine  become,  through 
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-the  discipline  of  misfortune,  identified  with  national  progress  and 
prosperity.  It  may  be,  the  next  visit  of  suffering  and  calamifjy 
Avill  be  to  the  towns  and  their  crowded  and  neglected  popular 
tion,  either  in  the  shape  of  pestilence  or  commiercial  slagn^tldn, 
or  popular  discontent,  weaned  with  suffering  aind  stung  oy  dotue 
passing  event  into  madness — when  city  capitalists  may  be  mddo 
to  feel  that  they  have  paid  too  dear  for  their  rapidly-acquired 
fortunes,  and  that  when  property  delays  its  duties  it  prepares  its 
own  ruin.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  of  a  kinsman  of  his  owrij  who 
on  being  told  that  a  family  vault  in  the  parish  church-yard  wttf 
decaying,  and  like  to  fall  in,  and  thai  £10  would  make  thfe  r©-^ 

fairs,  proffered  only  i?5.  It  would  not  do.  Two  years  after 
e  proffered  the  full  sum.  A  report  w^s  then  made,  that  thd 
breaches  were  now  so  much  increased  that  £iO  would  fic^rcfi 
serve.  He  hesitated,  hummed,  and  haw'd  for  three  year^  more  j 
then  ofiered  £20.  The  wind  and  rain  had  not  awaited  Ks  d§i 
cision,  and  less  than  £50  would  not  now  serve.  A  yedr  iftfer- 
wards  he  sent  a  cheque  for  the  £50,  which  was  returned  by  post 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  aisle  had  falleti  the  preceding  week. 

M^y  the  common  Maker  of  rich  and  poot  avert  this  spirit  of  prd^ 
crastination  and  apathy  from  our  beloved  country.  Nbughi  is 
wanted  but  the  same  sense  of  duty,  the  dattte  sente  of  daiigei^ 
which  has  already  gained  so  many  triumphs  of  benevolence  itt 
this  country  over  selfishness  and  indifference — ^which  extiti-^ 
guished  the  slave-trade  and  slavery — which  is  putting  liinitft  td 
the  hours  of  factory  labour,  and  rearing  legislative  btilwarkil 
between  property  atid  poverty.  The  same  spirit  of  self-sacrififee^ 
the  same  high  principle  and  lofty  resolution  still  lives,  ^ItH 
energies  only  invigorated  by  past  success.  If  otur  social  evilfc 
are  not  to  be  left  to  redress  themselves  by  terrible  calamities,  ir% 
must  ^iticipate  and  prevent  them — disperse  ere  it  is  too  l^te  tho^ 
woes  that  are  gathering  fast  in  the  skirts  of  our  commercial  grfedi^ 
ness — ^and,  by  raising  the  fallen,  deliver  our  country  frbtn  thos^ 
calamities  with  which  Ireland  is  now  threatened,  by  the  fknAA  ctf 
rfher  improvident  and  tinthiiiking  aristocracy. 
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Art.  IV.— iwej  of  Simon  Lord  Lovaty  and  Dunean  JFhrbes 
of  Culloden.  From  original  Sources.  By  John  Hill  Bur- 
ton, Advocate,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  David  Huiiia," 
London,  1847. 

We  lately  bad  occasion  in  this  Journal,  to  consider  at  some 
length  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  Jacobitism  of  the  last 
1^.  Our  remarks  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  effects  jooi* 
duced  by  the  commotions  arising  out  of  the  downfall  of  an  an- 
cient dynasty,  on  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  ra&er 
than  on  the  destiny  of  individuals.  The  generalities  with  which, 
with  such  an  object,  we  were  obliged  to  deal,  compelled  us  to 
disregard  many  of  those  picturesque  details  of  individual  bio^nt- 
phy,  which  constitute  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  branch  of 
Scottish  history;  and  it  is  therefore  with  much  gratifici^en, 
that  we  are  now  enabled  to  fill  up  blanks  that  were  unavoidable, 
by  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  story  of  one  of  the  leading  Jacobites^  and 
of  one  of  the  few  prominent  Boyalists  whose  name  has  descended 
to  us  untarnished  by  incapacity  or  cruelty. 

When  we  glance  over  the  history  of  the  Jacobites,  even  in 
their  most  fortunate  and  har^y  moments,  we  are  amazed  to  find 
how  little  of  real  ability  tney  displayed ;  and  how,  instead  of 
conduct  rising  with  the  occasion,  they  wasted  themselves  in  a 
fondness  of  transient  applause — courted  by  vanity,  given  by  flat- 
tery, and  vanishing  in  snow,  like  the  qualities  which  acquired  it. 
Buch  were  Mar  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  first  rebellion ;  and  if 
there. was  more  self-sacrifice  in  the  Jacobites  of  the '45,  they 
have  little  claim  to  respect  on  the  score  of  energy  in  improving 
victory  or  remedying  defeat.  There' was  one  excq>t]on  to  the 
mediocrity,  which  would,  ere  this,  have  covered  them  with  obli- 
vion, were  it  not  for  the  heroism  of  their  deaths ;  and  he  who 
organized,  and  as  often  betrayed  their  schemes,  who  crushed  the 
first  rebellion,  and  was  himself  overwhelmed  in  the  second,*  de- 
serves notice  as  well  from  the  historical  importance  he  has  thus 
obtained,  as  from  the  extraordinary  exhibition  of  character  he 
has  left  us,  and  the  extraordinary  adventures  of  whidi  he  was 
the  hero.  In  Lovat's  life  will  be  foiyid  a  better  insij^ht  into  the 
social,  and  therefore  real  condition  of  the  people  of  me  north  of 
Scotland,  in  the  transition-time  in  which  he  lived,  than  can  be 
found  any  where  out  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 

He  joins  together  the  old  age  of  feudal  misrule,  and  that  of 
settled  government — connecting  the  reigns  of  the  last  Stuarts 
with  the  era  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  and  the  kindred  spirfts 
wl)0  thi^w  sa  bright  a  light  on  the  commencement  of  our  littraiy 
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history.  His  biography  has  thus  a  charm  In  illustrating  both 
epochs  by  his  own  example.  The  feudal  tyrant  in  the  wilds  of 
Stratherick — a  law  unto  himself — exercising  unbounded  pow^r 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  numerous  vassalage^  is  found 
united  in  the  person  of  the  same  man  who  shone  as  a  courtier  in 
the  palace  of  Louis  le  Grand — who  was  the  correspondent,  and 
friend  of  literary  men,  and  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  writing 
pious  letters  to  the  pious.  There  is  too,  so  much  of  the  bandit  in 
this  man's  history,  that  no  fictitious  narrative  of  border  feud  caU 
exceed  it  in  interest.  We  read  it  now  with  &r  livelier  feelings 
than  it  would  have  produced  in  his  own  age ;  for,  in  proportion 
to  the  maturity  of  our  civilization,  is  our  interest  in  tne  portrait 
ture  of  ruder  times — the  novelty  of  the  descriptions  being  aided 
in  producing  this  effect,  by  a  latent  contrast  in  favour  of  present 
comforts.  Since  then — a  century  has  passed  away — dynasties 
have  been  extin^ished ; — ^Europe  has  been  revdutionized,  and 
its  social  condition  has  undergone  a  change,  more  complete 
than  had  been  felt  in  all  the  previous  ages  since  the  Grusades. 

Lovat  w»as  born  in  the  year  1676,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  He  was  the  ^second  son  of  the  peer  of  Lovat,  and 
was  early  sent  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  at  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  diligent.  He  acquired  there  the  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  precepts  of  morality,  scattered  through  the 
ancient  classics,  and  wnich  he  applied  with  much  facility  and  tact 
in  the  exigencies  of  his  subsequent  career.  Is  there  any  man  who 
accuses  him  of  treachery,  whicn  at  the  particular  moment  it  did  not 
suit  his  purpose  to  disclose,  he  cites  you  from  Virgil  the  picture 
of  a  gooid  man,  the  victim  of  the  world's  slander,  and  the  object 
of  divine  commiseration ; — is  he  anxious  to  condole  with  one 
whose  father  or  brother  he  has  hurried  to  his  account,  he  brings 
from  Seneca  solemn  reflections  on  mortality ;  and  if  he  wishes 
to  describe  a  patriot's  death,  he  applies  to  himself  the  language 
of  Horace,  as  to  the  beatific  rapture  consequent  on  dying  for  one's 
country. 

After  leaving  the  University,  his  first  act  was  to  induce  his 
cousin,  the  then  Lord  Lovat,  to  endeavour  to  disinherit  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  and  to  call  to  the  succession,  to  the  honours  v3aA 
estates,  Simon's  father  and  himself,  as  the  nearest  male^heirs.  The 
cousin  died  in  the  year  1696,  and  then  began  a  long  struggle, 
which  occupied  about  thirty  years,  between  Lovat  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tlie  heiress  and  her  friends  on  the  other,  in  regard 
to  the  succession.  Her  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Athole,  was  at  that 
time  influential  with  the  Government ;  and  from  that  influcfnce, 
and  the  violence  of  his  opponent,  he  was  enabled  to  direct  agaiimt 
Lovat  the  wliole  artillery  of  the  law,  with  whicih  indeed,  the  latter 
had  a  stand-up  fight  until  the  day  of  his  death,     Atholq  first  ^- 
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tempted  t'd  sbbthe  hl^  Ainbitibn  or. work  upon  his  fears;  but  the 
terms  offered  were  either  insufficient  in  value  or  in  security,  and 
they  were  rejected ;  and  as  Lovat  is  the  sole  historian  of  the  trans- 
action, they  were  rejected  with  the  indignation  becoming  a  virtu- 
ous man  insulted, — 

'*I  do  not  know  what  hinders  me,  knave  and  coward  as  you  are, 
fix)m  running  my  sword  through  your  body.  You  are  well  known  for 
a  pbltrbon  ;  and  if  yoii  had  one  grain  of  courage,"  &c.  &c. 

These  were  the  brave  words  put  together  in  the  security  of 
after  years,  when,  in  a  fit  of  Jacobilisih,  he  composed  what  he 
jocosely  terms  "  Memoirs  of  his  life  f  and  in  which  all  his  powers 
of  imagination  as  to  facts  are  well  illustrated.  If  there  was  one 
characteristic  of  the  man,  it  was  the  hypocrisy  with  which  he 
rubbed  gently  down  any  victim  on  whom  he  had  designs — the 
words  of  eastern  adulation  with  which  he  plied  his  vanity,  and 
the  patience  with  which  he  suppressed  the  appearance  of  his  half- 
robber,  half-savage  ferocity — covering  its  outbreaks,  by  bewailing 
it  always  as  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  an  unruly  clan. 

Being  somewhat  diffident  as  to  the  result  of  a  litigation  with 
the  Marquis  of  Athole,  acting  for  his  niece,  hp  devised  and  exe- 
cuted, far  away  among  his  Highland  hills,  a  scheme  worthy  of  his 
genius,  and  direct  and  speedy  in  its  results.  In  after  life,  when 
experience  had  sharpehed  his  capacity,  we  find  specific  foresights 
and  preparations  for  all  contingencies,  until  success  had  made 
him  presumptuous,  and  the  relaxation  of  age  had  unstrung  his 
vigour ;  biit  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  the  inheritance,  his  caution 
overleaped  itself,  and  he  fell  on  the  other  side,  into  a  number 
of  difficulties,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  endure,  many  a  year, 
a  vagabond  life  of  wandering.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  marry 
the  heiress  was  followed  by  the  next  best  thing — a  successful  one 
to  marry  her  mother.  This  lady  was  at  the  time  living  at  Castle 
Dounie,  the  old  seat  of  the  Frasers ;  and  without  any  warning, 
she  one  morning  received  a  visit  from  Lovat,  who  carried  her, 
screaming  for  mercy,  to  an  inaccessible  retreat  used  by  him  in 
his  more  recondite  schemes. 

The  old  castle  is  now  in  ruins.  The  victors  of  CuUoden,  after 
their  labours  on  the  field  were  ended,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
^estriiction  of  the  strongholds  of  the  rebel  chiefs ;  and  Castle 
Dounie  was  among  the  number.  In  the  vaults  of  this  pile, 
Lovat  kept  the  victims  on  whom  he  meant  to  operate ;  but  when 
clamant  reasons  of  expediency  demanded  it,  he  furnished  to  them 
a  more  secure  retreat  from  worldly  distractions.  An  island  of 
the  name  of  Aigas,  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  Beauly,  which 
bubbles  and  rushes  past  it  with  resistless  violence,  formed  an  ex- 
cellent natural  prison,  to  which  the  Dowager-Peeress  was  imme- 
diately conducted. 
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;  The  account  of  thfe  liiarriage  has  been  takcin  from  the  i*ecordA 
of  the  judicial  proceedings,  itnmfediately  instituted  by  her  in* 
furiated  family. 

"  The  said  Captain  Simon  Fraser  takes  up  the  most  mad  and  villan- 
ous  resolution  that  ever  was  heard  of;  for,  all  in  a  sudden,  he  and 
his  said  accomplices  make  the  lady  close  prisoner  under  his  armed 
guards,  and  then  come  upon  her  tvith  three  or  four  ruffians  in  the 
night  time,  and  having  dragged  out  her  maids,  he  proposes  to  the  lady 
that  she  should  marry  him ;  and  when  she  fell  in  lamenting  and  cry^ 
ing,  the  great  pipe  was  blown  up  to  drown  her  cries,  and  the  wicked 
villains  ordered  the  minister  to  proceed." 

The  lady  fainted,  and  betnoaned  to  thfe  idle  winds ;  "  the  bag- 
pipe is  blown  up  as  formerly,  and  the  foresaid  ruffians  rent  off  heir 
clothes,  cutting  her  stays  with  their  dirks,  and  So  thrust  her 
into  bed."  The  succeeding  morning  displayed  her  in  all  th^ 
agony  of  outraged  honour,  her  face  swollen,  and  stupified  with 

frief.  "  For  Christ's  sake,"  she  implored  one  of  the  witnesses  at 
«ovat*s  trial,  "  take  me  out  of  this  place  either  dead  or  alive.*' 
The  house  ^t  th6  same  time  was  surrounded  by  armed  ruffians^ 
who  played  up  the  bagpipe,  when  returning  consciousness  iefaabled 
the  lady  to  express  her  sufferings  by  her  screams. 

The  Scottish  privy  Council,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Sovereign* 
conducted  the  government  of  Scotland,  found  the  doings  of  Lovat 
to  come  pecmiarly  within  their  jurisdiction.  They  accord- 
ingly debarred  the  lieges  from  giving  him  and  his  father  food  or 
lodging,  and  commission  waS  given  t6  a  commander  of  troopS  to 
enter  his  domains  and  seize  him,  dead  or  alive.  The  army  iii 
Scotland  at  that  period  was  Small  enough;  but  Lovat  in  his 
Usual  grandiloquent  style,  in  his  later  life,  made  the  most  of  what 
he  termed  "the  several  regiments'of  Cavalry  and  dragoons,'*  whom 
he  of  course  defeated,  and  whom  he  laid  under  thfe  sanction  of  an 
oath,  when  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  keep  them  prisoners : 

"  iTiey  renounced  their  claims  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  hopes  oiF 
heaven,  and  delivered  themselves  to  the  devil  and  all  the  torments  of 
hell,  if  they  ever  returned  into  the  territories  of  Lord  Lovat,  or  oc* 
casioned  directly  or  indirectly  the  smallest  mischief  to  Lord  Lovat." 
•  Lovat  wa^  tried  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  for  having  assenibled 
in  arms,  with  his  followers,  and  carried  off  Lord  SStoun,  Wh6 
hiad  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  heiress.  Thia  act,  according  to 
the  wide  sweep  of  the  criminal  law  of  those  days,  was  construed 
into  treason — conviction  followed ;  and  his  liame  and  honours, 
with  those  of  his  father,  were  declared  for  ever  extinct,  and  their 
lands  and  possessions  forfeited.  He  was  the  last  man  tried  in 
Scotland,  where  a  conviction  was  obtained,  and  a  sentence  pro^ 
nounced,  in  the  absence  of  the  accused. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  his  father  died,  and  he  im* 
inediately  assumed  the  title.    But  this  increase  of  rank  brought 
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no  oMSflilon  to  ih^  oeMeleflsparsiut ndiick  followed  his  ooninctioiii 
Fifom  one  fastness  to  another^  from  yalley  to  mountain^  he  was. 
hunted  with  unrelenting  perseverance,  deriving  from  bis  dan  a^ 
precarious  subsistence.  Away  in  the  remote  regions  of  Gleii 
Strathfarar  andStrotherick,  he  kept  up  a  band  of  devoted  de^era-^ 
does,  by  whose  ready  aslsistance  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the  ^ 
flying  parties  from  Fort- William.  Over  his  own  people  his  in^- 
fluence  had  no  limits.  He  once  mildly  said,  that '''  the  Highland 
dlatis^  to  a  man,  would  regard  it  as  thehr  honour  and  boast/ vto 
cat  the  throat,  or  blow  out  the  brains  of  any  one,  be  he  wh6;lK». 
would,  who  should  dare  to  fisturb  die  repose  of  their.laird*'' 

.The  indolence  of  the  Hi^landers  is  proverbial ;  and  they  mai^' 
also  be  set  down  as  among  the  dirtiest  even  of  Celts.    If  it  is  sa- 
in our  day,  when  every  motive  to  exertion  ex^ts,  in  the  neart 
community  of  an  active  population,  it  was  far  more  so  in  that;  of : 
Loval,  when  our  civilization  was  young.    What  the  bnivoes: 
were  in  Italy,  the  r^^n^s  of  a  Highland  chief  might  be  eon^««' 
eiped  here — ^they  kept  themselves,  and  paid  their  rent  in:  the 
personal  services  r^idered  to  their  Lord.    Lovat  found  in  the  ^ 
course  (^a  long  life  of  war  upon  tlie  world,  many  occasiGins  Jor: 
rmhesitating  service.    He  made  it  a  point  of  sacred  poli^^  to ' 
keepbis  vassals  in  training ;  aftd  no  man  of  the  last  age  did  mtt^ 
to  preserve  alive  the  feeling  of  clanship  throughout  thenalf'^sa^rage' 
regions  of  the  north— maEng  obedience  to  tne  chief  be  reffarded 
in  th^  li^ht  of  an  honourable  duty.    If  there  was  some  danger^ 
in  this  kmd  of  existence,  it  had  its  advantages  in  its  ease  and 
idleness.    Their  ^^  houseless  heads  and  unfed  ^des,  their  looped 
and  windowed  raggedness,"  were  matters  that  their  thorough 
ga(H  de  la  vie  vagaionde  made  ^idurable;  far  more  so  at  leaSt^ 
than  the  monotonous  pursuits  of  peaceftd  industry. 

At  last,  Lovat  found  that  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  tiie 
forces  sent  agadnst  him ;  and  having  by  skilful  flattary  of  Angyle>  ^ 
at  that  time  the  dictator  of  Scottish  affiurs,  obtained  his  infei^ 
with  King  William,  he  hurriedly  left  Scotland,  and  presented 
himself  in  pursuit  of  pardon,  befiw^  that  monarch  in  the  Low 
Countries.  He  was  so  far  successful,  liiat  he  received  a  qualified ' 
pardon.  It  remitted  all  the  crimes  for  which  he  had  been  already 
tried ;  leaving  the  outrage  on  lady  Lovat  yet  imreprieved.         ^  ■ 

The  former  proceedings  being  thus  quashed,  he  was  cited  air- 
the  instigation  of  Athole  to  stand  trial  on  the  l7th  Febmaxy, ' 
1701>  fbr  the  abduction  of  the  Dowager.  Here  again  he  made 
no  aippearanoe  at  the  trid«— proceeding  coolly  to  manage  hk  es- 
tates and  to  keep  up  a  horde  of  retainers^ — to  levy  rents,  and> 
to  act  with  as  much  vigour,  as  if  he  had  been  the  undoubted^' 
owner  of  property  handed  down  to  him  unchallenged  through' ' 
a  long  line  of  ancestors* 

He  was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  was  again  compelled  to  flee 
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hisi  ciiunhy.  He  sougtit  a  reftige  from  tlie  pursuit'  in  Frapce^ 
leaving  hrs  brother  John  to  act  as  lieutenant  in  his  ab^no^^  t6<; 
eoLact  rents,  levy  contributions^  and  keep  the  whole.distrietof  the' 
Aiid  and  Stratherick  in  cominotion.  To  meet  thii^  the  Privy;. 
Gonncil^  at  the  instance  of  the  heiress^  issued  an  abundance  of; 
ordexs  and  proclamations ;  and,  as  was  their  custom  with  disr^ 
obedient  districts^  they  hounded  out  upon  the  Ejase^  some 
lie^hbcmring  clans  to  ravage  and  desolate. 

0  At  this  period,  Lovat  was  uncertain  whether  or  not  tfa^  Sif;uiir!t&> 
liiMiiild  be  restored ;  and  upon  this  depended  the  course  y>  he; 
adopted,  amid  the  difficulties  by  which  ho  was  S!ur]:)oanded»  Upon/ 
thet. whole,  it  seemed  more  probable  that  they  would.     Shprtly 
alber.the  caommencement  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  her  opinions  b^gaa. , 
to. glide  into  the  jure-divinity  toryism  at  which  they  settled.     She. 
Ikad  no  violmit  antipathies  against  her  brother;  anid  if  she  had 
no- wlent  affection  to  gratify  by  his  restoration,  there  ww  at; 
least  a  greater  probability  that  she  would  lean  to  this,  than  call, 
an  bbficure  German  Elector  to  the  throne  held  for  generations  > 
bg^nher  femily.  Minds  as  astute  as  Lo vat's,  and  nearer  the  scene, 
W5K?e.  deceived  by  such  appearances  even  at  a  later  date,  when^. 
the  quaiTFel  with  Maribbrough  and  his  Duchess  sealed  the  doom 
of  the  Whigs,    In  the  meantime,  Lovat,  who  cared  notliing  for 
tb©iperson  who  filled  the  throne,  provided  his  own  interest*  were- 
not  affected,  did  no  disgrace  to  his  sagacity  in  adh^ing  at  that^ 
tints,  to  the  Stuarts. 

1  Pricw  to  the  Union  indeed,  there  were  circumstances  that  might ; 
have  been  worked  up  into  a  national  cause,  under  which  they 
might  hatve  been  restored.  From  the  accession  of  Anne  down, 
to  Uifi  incorporation  of  the  parHaments,  causes  of  dispute  between 
the  two  countries,  productive  of  exasperation,  jealousy  and  dis-* 
taitt,  were  hourly  occurring.  There  was  first  the  celebrated 
]DaH<m  scheuMy  annihilated  by  William  to  cwaciliate  the  English 
Bast  India  Company ;  but  whose  train  of  disasters  were  not  ter*, 
niifiBtedin  tiie  reign  of  Anne.  The  massacre  of  Qlencpe,  left 
behiiKi  it  a  deep  feeling  of  insult  and  <rf  wrong.  Then  followed; 
the*  sekiire  of  the  English  ship  Worcester,  and  tlie  execution. 
(iiiWsted  for  by  the  Emnburgh  rabble)  of  Captain  G^'een,  and. 
two  of  his  crew-*«a  judicial  murder,  perpetrated  against  evidence, 
against  the  convictioris  of  the  judges,  and  against  the  will  of  Go- 
y^neunent  Of  all  the  men  of  note  in  this  matter,  the  only  person 
wiiQrappears  to  have  had  mond  courage  to  resist  the  popular  fury, 
wa»!uimciin  Forbes,  then  a  young  student  at  college,  who,  in  the, 
ddbate  on  the  Porteous  riots  in  the  House  of  Comn^ons,  referred. 
with  holiest  pride  to  an  incident  of  his  early  life,  wh^n  he  had 
tli6  eonriage,.  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  fury,  to  expose  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  Privy  Council,  who  signed  the  order  for  tlie.^xecu-:: 
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tipn.    M I  was,"  said  the  orator,  "  so  sUnick  with  the  horror  of  the , 
fact,  that  I  put  myself  in  deep  mourning,  and  with  the  danger  of 
ipy  life,  attended  the  innocent  but  unfortunate  men  to  the  scaffold, 
where  they  died  with  the  most  affecting  protestations  of  theic 
i«nocence.     I  did  not  stop  here,  for  I  carried  the  head  of  Captain 
Greer^  to  the  grave  ;  and  in  a  few  months  after,  letters  came  from 
the  captain  for  whose  murder,  and  from  the  very  ship  for  whose 
capture,  the  unfortunate  men  suffered,  informing  their  friends  that 
tjiey  were  all  safe  "     This  execution  was  resented  in  England  as 
B,  national  insult,  and  produced  a  bitterness  scarcely  credible  at^ 
Then  came  the  vexed  subject  of  the  succession 
\e  fruitful  source  of  national  jealousy,   followed' 
by  actual  hostilities.     At  last  the  noted  Act  of 
Dttish  Parliament  was  passed. — ^It  was  magnyjed 
X  declaration  of  absolute  independence,  and  was 
n  act  of  the  English  Parliament,  professing  to 
i  mischiefs.     This  last  act  was  effectually  a  de- 
war  by  England  against  Scotland,  unless  in  a 
rown  should  be  settled  on  the  German  Elector. 
y  these  means,  come  to  a  crisis  at  the  end  of  the 
people  in  both  nations  had  revived  the  national 
d  islept  for  many  years.     I^ay,  even  the  very 
the  same  Sovereign  seemed  determined  to  run 
lother  in  all  their  councils ;  and  every  Parlia- 

7  to  outstrip  its  predecessor,  in  heaping  insult 

upon  the  other  country,  and  placing  obstructions  on  its  com- 
merce. England  laid  a  new  impost  upon  Scottish  cloth ;  Scot- 
land prohibited  all  the  English  woollen  manufacture  in  general, 
and  exported  all  her  own  wool  to  the  continent;  the  si3ter 
country  thereupcm  proceeded  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Scottish  cattle,  and  to  interrupt  by  force  our  long-established 
trade  with  France. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Stuarts,  that  amid  all  these  couf- 
flicting  elements  of  disunion,  they  had  no  able  head  to  plan  a 
ns^tional  conspiracy.  There  were,  indeed,  many  plots  ajt  this 
period,  hatched-  on  their  behalf,  but  they  all  came  to  nothing, 
through  the  treachery  or  imprudence  of  their  agents.  W®  shall 
immediately  see  the  part  adopted  by  Lovat,  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  most  feasible  of  these,  which  he  himself  concocted  and  de- 
stroyed. 

On  his  arrival  in  France,  he  proceeded  to  the  country-hou^ 
^ybere  embryo  statesmen  resolved  and  re-resolved  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe.  James  the  II.  had  carried  his  single-minded 
bigotry  to  the  grave,  and  Mary  of  Modena  became  openly,  wliat 
shehad  in  reality  ever  been,  the  source  and  lifespringof  Jacobitical 
intrigue.    To  her,  Lovat  applied  himself  with .  his  accustomed 
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dexterity  and  Highland  shrewdness.  He  appeared  before  her 
with  protestations  of  inviolable  attachment ;  and,  what  was  more 
to  the  purpose,  he  made  assurances  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  clans. 
He  never,  indeed^  neglected  the  great  principle  of  accoaimoda,- 
tion  to  his  company,  inter  lupoa  ululandum.  A  short  time^  how- 
ever, had  elapsed,  when  he  saw  through  the  whole  farce  of  the 
do-nothing  secretc^ries,  and  endeavoured  to  free  himself  jfrom  the 
idle  kind  of  life  to.  which  he  was  doomed.  It  was  here  he  de-, 
vised  the  only  scheme  thg.t  was  ever  practical  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts.  England  being  furiously  Protestant,  andLowland 
Scotland  sternly  ftesbyterian,  it  was  hopeless  to  look  ttere  for 
a  successful  rising.  Through  the  Highlands  alone — the  strong- 
hold of  the  Stuajrt  family — could  an  impression  be  made ;  and,, 
accordingly,  Lovat  fixed  upon  the  weak  point  with  a  sagacity, 
that  experience  justified.  To  give  his  schema  feasibiUty,  he  drew 
of  course  largely  upon  his.  imagination,  in  stati^ig  himself  to  be 
the  authorised  agent  of  the  clans. 

The  last  days  of  the  glory  of  old  Louis  le  Grand  i^rere  ap- 
proaching ;  but  the  prestige  of  the  name  that  had  long  awed 
Europe  still  surviyed.  The  victories  of  Marlborough  at  thia 
period  of  1702,  when  Lpvat  landed  in  France,  had  not  yet  con- 
vinced the  world  that  he  was  no  longer  the  invincible ;  and  Mr. 
Burton  somewhat  anticipates  the  desolation  which  overtook  the' 
French  monarchy.  With  the  old  monarch,  Lovat  obtained  an 
interview,  and  impressed  him — a  shrewd  judge  of  character — 
with  a  high  notion  of  his  abilities.  He  retired  from  the  presence 
of  the  king,  to  consult  with  his  ministers ;  and  while  his  proposals- 
were  cautiously  received,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  seal 
back  to  his  own  country  for  farther  information,  and  with  an  as- 
surance of  assistance  on  any  favourable  conjuncture.  On  his 
arrival  in  Scotland,  he  had  some  interviews  with  the  Highland 
chiefe,  when  a  new  light  as  to  his  own  interest,  dawned  upon 
him.  He  immediately  wiped  his.  hands  of  his  mission,  a^d  one 
night  entered  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  QueeusherQr,.  the 
qommissioner  to  the  Scotti^  Parliament^  with  the  startling  i^t^lr 
lig^ce  of  the  organizjation  of  ^  rebellion*  The  Duke,  averjoyje4 
at  being  the  instrument  through  whom  such  importaiat  i^formarr, 
tion  vas  procured,  "  entertained  Lovat  with  some  money,"  and 
many  promises.  The  Government,  on  being  informed  of  the 
matter,  became  alarmed,  as  the  account  implicated  men  who. 
had  much  to  lose,  and  who  would,  theueforey  not  rush  blindly 
into  rebellion.  A  message  was  conveyed  to  Parliament,  and  strong 
resolutions  were  passea.  The  Marquis  of- A  thole,  one  of  the 
parties  falsely  implicated  by  Lovat,  having  got  inteHigence  of 
the  trap  laid  for  him,  immediately  addressed  the  Queen,  in  a 
memorial^  which  exposed  the  character  of  his  assailant,  and  th^ 
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means  by  which  Queensberry  had  been  clnped,  in  crediting  all 
his  informant's  calumnies.  The  affair  vanished  in  smoke.  No 
evidence  could  be  found  against  any  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  the 
Queensberry  plot  added  another  to  the  hundred-and-one  plots  of 
the  day,  leaving  Lovat  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  having 
fallen  between  two  stools. 

Being  under  sentence  of  outlawry  still,  Athole  opened  the 
bull-dogs  of  the  law  once  more  upon  him  in  full  cry,  and  once 
more  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  continent.  Kotterdam  was 
the  place  he  selected  as  a  kind  of  neutral  position,  from  which  he 
could  soothe  the  roused  spirits  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites  and  the 
Court  of  St.  Germains  on  the  one  hand,  and  also  induce  the 
English  Government,  on  the  other,  to  retain  him  in  their  pay. 
With  all  his  invincible  humour  of  lying,  it  was  difficult  for  him, 
in  telling  this  portion  of  his  history,  to  prevent  some  inkling  of 
the  truth.  The  Jacobites  discovered  some  of  his  letters ;  and  as 
there  was  no  destroying  the  relation  of  identity  between  tvvice ' 
two  and  four,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  awkward  conclusion 
to  which  his  Jacobite  friends  found  themselves  obliged  to  come. 
To  some,  he  put  his-  defence  for  betraying  them,  upon  the  ground 
of  anxiety  to  serve  their  interest ;  and  nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  mode  in  which  the  parodox  is  supported.  With  regard  to 
others  again,'who  had  not  so  clear  evidence  against  him,  he  took 
the  easier  course  of  indignant  denial : — 

"  I  believe,"  he  writes  from  Liege  to  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  "  all  the 
devils  are  got  loose  to  torment  me — ^with  you  I  am  abused,  ruined,  and 
my  reputation  torn.  Here  I  suffer  by  those  whom  I  served,  and  am 
treated  like  a  traitor  and  a  villain,  and  if  I  had  not  had  good  friends 
here  of  strangers,  I  had  perished  like  a  dog.  I  do  not  yet  know  what 
my  fate  will  be ;  but  I  have  dear  bought  my  conversation  with  those 
you  call  my  retd  friends.  You  tell  me  that  K  (Keith  ?)  betrayed  me 
to  A  (Athole),  and  now  we  hear  of  his  sufferings  for  me  ;  but  none  in 
England  could  wrong  me  {anglice  expose  him)  but  he  or  you,  and  if 
either  of  you  has  wronged  me,  I  cannot  trust  myself,  or  any  flesh  and 
blood ;  my  comfort  is,  that  I  neither  betrayed  my  trust  or  my  friends, 
nor  would  not  for  the  universe  (II!).  For  my  part  I  believe  the  day 
of  judgment  is  at  hand,  for  I  see  a  great  many  of  the  symptoms  of  it." 

After  waiting  at  Rotterdam  for  some  time,  he  found  it  expe- 
dient to  quit  it  in  the  disguise  of  a  Dutch  officer ;  and  having 
fled  to  France,  he  was  very  disa^eably  astonished,  by  being 
immediately  seized,  and  encaged  in  the  Bastile,  or  in  the  Castle 
of  Angoulfeme. 

We  have  followed  the  historjr  of  this  strange  being,  whose 
moral  nature  was  as  rotten  as  his  intellect  was  acute,  aided  by 
the  certain  light  of  contemporary  documents.  He  now,  how- 
ever, glides  off  the  public  stage,  beyond  the  view  of  the  letter- 
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w|it^r9,-imd  the  reach  of  the  le^  warranty  which  haire  enabled 
us  hithei!to  to  follow  him.  For  ten  y^urs  he  lived  in  France, 
and  dudng  part  of  that  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  In 

Etison.     He  appears^  however,  to  have  been  liberated,  and  to 
ave  taken  holy  orders,  joined  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer,  and,  ac-. 
cording  to  some  accounts,  to  liave  officiated  as  cure  at  that  city, 
During  his  protracted  absence,  the  heiress  of  Lovat  had  mar- 
ried a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  M^Kenzie,  who  had  got  hold  of 
the  estates,  but  not  of  the  affections  of  the.  clan»    They  eyer^ 
regarded  Lovat  as  their  chief;  and  deep  was  their  sprrpw,  when. 
a  rc^rt  was.  ^ead,  that  "  he  had  rotted  in  the  Bastile."    l^o 
compaiunication  appears  to  have  been  allowed  between  him  and  ];ds^ 
vassals  i^  Scotland;  aad,  as  a  last  resource,  they  determined  to 
send ^  ^cial  embassy  to. discover,  and  if  possible,  relieve  him. 
Tte  person  selected  was  a  Mtyor  Fraser,  who  has  given  an 
aiQ^s^g  account  of  the  disastrous  chances  he  suffered  in  his 
journey.    Having  discovered  his  chief  among  the  Jesuits  at  St. 
Ov^&Cy  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  consent  pf  the  French 
authprities  to  bis  liberation.    The  two  accordingly  concerted  an^ 
escap^  which  they  effected  by  means  of  an  open  boat,  which 
landea  them  on  the  En^i^h  shore  in  the  year  1714,  at  the  criti- 
cal momont  of  tiie  death  of  Queen  Anne.     His  arrival  in  Lon- 
don being  soon  Imown,  his  old  enemy  Athole  once  more  set  the 
officers  of  the  law  upon  his  track,  and  he  only  found  rest  to  his 
wea?y  footsteps,  when  he  arrived  among  the  wide  solitudes  of  his 
own  mountains. 

TTie  rebellion  of  the  '15  was  raging  on  his  arrival  in  the  North. 
The  indecisive  battle  of  Sherifl&nuir  proclaimed  the  weakness  of 
Government,  and  the  danger  of  energetic  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Jacobites.  It  was  fortunate,  therefore,  that  so  influential  and 
clever  a  man  as  Lovat,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  and  with  his 
abilities  shsu*pened  bv  experience,  sided  with  the  Government, . 
and  recalled  the  whole  clan  of  the  Frasers  who  had  ^one  to  Join 
the  rebels.  Am  soon  as  they  returned,  he  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  along^  with  Duncan  Forbes,  reduced  the  town  of  In- 
verness, on  the  day  that  the  battle  of  Sheriflmuir  was  fou^t. 
This  ouieted  the  North.  It  prevented  many  from  engaging  in  the 
rebelhon,  and  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  rebel  army 
and  the  source  of  its  supplies.  It  had  the  effect,  indeed,  of  ex-w 
tinguishing  the  rebellion  throughout  the  country;  and  on  its 
importance  Lovat  did  not  fail  duly  to  descant.  ^*  This,"  he 
said,  "  was  the  greatest  service  that  was  done  in  this  country  to 
anykiiLg." 

The  first  fruit  of  gratitude,  was  his  unqualified  pardon,  and 
the  gift  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  M^Kenzie,  the  heiress'  husband, 
who  had  joined  the  rebds.     He  thus  obtained  a  legal  title  to  the 
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life  interest  of  the  Lovat  estates ;  and  it  was  lucky  for  his  neigh- 
bours, that  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  full  property  kept  him  in 
lit^tion  for  many  years. 

"When  he  went  north,  he  found  Duncan  Forbes  fortifying 
Culleden  House,  and  immediately  struck  up  a  strong  attachment 
for  a  young  lawyer  who  had  the  ear  of  Argyle,  and  was  rising 
fast  to  influence  and  honour.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  to 
which  Lovat  more  devoted  his  attention,  than  the  securing  the 
support  of  young  men  evidently  rising  in  the  world,  and  who 
would  be  likely  to  remember  it  when  tnemselves  great  men.  It 
was  this  which  induced  him,  in  a  field  near  Edinburgh,  now  a 
street,  to  entwine  his  arms  in  endearing  rapture  round  the  neck  of 
Henry  Home,  and  protest  how  much  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
his  beauty.  "  Haud  awa',"  said  the  embryo  Lord  Kames,  "  1 
ken  very  weel  that  I  am  the  ugliest  and  most  black-a-vised  fel- 
low in  a'  the  Court  of  Session :  you  needna  think  to  impose 
upon  me  wi'  your  fair-fashioned  speeches. — Hae  dune — hae 
dune  1" — "  Weel,  Hariy,"  said  Lovat,  "  ye're  the  first  man  I 
ever  met  with  wha  had  the  sense  to  withstand  flattery." — "  Thank 
ye,  my  Lord — ^very  glad  to  hear  ye  say  it."*'  Et  rem  acu  teti- 
gerat 

To  secure  the  grant  of  the  Lovat  estates,  the  legal  knowledge 
of  Forbes  was  put  under  requisition.  "  I  want  a  gift  of  the 
escheat  (forfeited  property)  to  make  me  easy ;  but  if  it  does  not 
do,  you  must  find  me  some  pretence  or  other,  that  will  give  me 
a  title  to  keep  possession."  He  also  itoplored  Forbes  to  prevent 
the  pardon  of  his  neighbours  Glengarry  and  The  Chisholm,  and 
to  divert  some  of  their  forfeitures  his  way. 

In  the  midst  of  the  war  of  litigation,  which  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  set  agoing,  to  secure  the  estates,  he  appears  to  have  tried 
the  honesty  of  his  agent  to  the  utmost.  The  scrupulous  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  was  under  the  necessity  of  i*eading  a  lecture  to  his 
master ;  and  he  received,  in  answer,  a  detail  of  those  principles 
which  ought  to  guide  a  practical  man,  in  his  intercourse  with 
mankind. 

"  I  bad,"  said  Lovat,  "  the  honour  of  your  fine  monde  and  philoso- 
phicale  letter  by  this  post,  and  tho  it  is  writ  in  a  very  pathetick, 
smooth  way,  yet  I  have  read  so  many  good  authors  on  the  subject, 
without  being  able  to  reduce  their  advice  to  practice,  that  an  epistle 
firom  a  Scotch  lawyer,  can  have  but  very  little  influence  on  me,  that 
now  by  long  experience  knows,  that  those  fine  moral  reflections  are  no 
more  but  a  play  of  our  intellectuals.  You  may  give  me  as  many 
bonnie  words  as  you  please,  but  words  will  never  gain  me  the  estate 
of  Lovat,  nor  my  peerage,  without  assiduously  acting  that  part  I  ought, 
to  get  that  effectuat ;  and  though  some  people  charged  me  with  liking 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  principles,  yet  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  do 
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not  expect  new  miracles  in  my  favours,  and  that  I  am  fully  resolved 
to  use  all  the  ordinary  meanes  in  mj  power  to  save  my  family.  I 
must  tell  you  I  alwise  observed,  since  I  came  to  know  any  thing  in 
the  world,  that  an  active  man  with  a  small  understanding,  will  finish 
business,  and  succeed  better  in  his  affairs,  than  an  indolent  lazy  man 
of  the  brightest  sense,  and  of  the  niost  solid  judgment;  so,  since  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  to  have  a  title  to  the  kust  character,  I  ought  to 
thank  God  that  I  am  of  a  very  active  temper,  and  I'll  be  so  &r  from 
relenting  that  I'll  double  my  activity  if  possible." 

^  The  dispute  relative  to  the  estate,  was  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  two  lawyers  of  eminence,  who,  in  deciding  in  Lovat's 
favour,  fixed  upon  him  a  small  burden  to  the  persecuted  M^Ken- 
zie.  "  I  have,"*  said  Lovat,  with  his  Highland  emphasis  of  ex- 
pression, "  been  cheated,  abused,  sold ;  ihy  papers  enibezzled, 
robbed,  and  given  up  to  my  enemies;  in  short,  treacherously, 
villanously,  and  ungratefully  betrayed  and  sold.**  Upon  the 
authors  of  his  wrongs  he  pours  forth  at  length,  consigning  them 
ultimately  to  the  contempt  of  mankind  and  the  judgment  of 
Heaven, 

Litigation  operated  as  a  sedative  on  the  corrosions  of  unab- 
sorbed  energy,  under  which  he  chafed.  But  having  brought 
his  lawsuits  to  a  triumphant  close,  he  began,  as  was  the  manner 
of  Highland  lairds,  to  "  birse  yont ;"  and  thus  by  gradual  squat- 
ting on  the  grounds  of  a  neighbour,  contrived,  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  confusion  as  to  the  principle  of  property,  to  appropriate 
now  and  then  a  field,  or  perhaps  a  mountain,  or  a  loch.  If  the 
neighbour  grew  troublesome  and  grumbled  at  these  inroads,  he 
generally  received  a  visit  from  Lovat's  gillies,  who  were  reason- 
able, if  they  did  no  more  than  hough  his  cattle,  or  fire  his 
house  about  his  ears.  He  never  in  this  way  owed  any  man  ill- 
will  ;   he  always  made  present  payment. 

Lovat's  history  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  blessings  resulting 
from  the  annihilation  of  the  hereditary  jurisdictions.  The  petty 
chiefs  in  their  own  straths,  exercised  a  despotism,  which  though 
it  had  its  origin  in  oistom,  was  not  less  absolute  than  that  of  the 
«ultan  over  9.  nation  of  Turks.  In  the  middle  of  last  century, 
these  personages  hanged  their  vassals  according  to  their  pleasure; 
And  when  we  remember,  that,  over  all  the  north,  these  nuclei  of 
mischief  existed — that  every  chief  had  a  quarrel  with  his  neigh- 
bour, in  which  his  vassals  were  always  involved,  and  that  the 
sole  education  these  miserable  wretches  received,  was  that  of  rob- 
bery or  murder,  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Lovat  towards 
them,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  no  single  act  did  more  to  change 
the  face  of  Scotland,  than  the  destruction  of  the  source  from 
which  these  evils  flowed.  '  The  law  administered  by  a  bad  go- 
vernment is  often  hard  to  bear ;  but  the  lion  is  not  such  an  objj^c^ 
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of  dismay,  as  the  swarms  of  little  loathsome  animals  that  arise 
from  his  dead  carcass,  each  crawling  in  a  way  of  its  own.  The 
connexion  between  chief  and  vassalhad  begun  to  decline  when 
Lovat  was  settled  in  his  domains ;  and  he  set  to  work,  with  all 
his  energy,  to  create  a  resurrection  of  the  departed  spirit.  He 
discouraged  schools,  hunted  out  disaffection,  and  ph'ed  the 
people  with  every  flattery  that  would  rouse  military  ardour,  or 
devotion  to  himself.  He  knew  almost  every  man  in  the  High- 
lands, of  the  slightest  note.  When  he  met  one  having  preten- 
sions to  be  a  Duinheuassail,  he  bombastically  praised  the  clan 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  instanced  its  acts  of  bravenr  in  former 
days.  Prophecies  and  dreams,  and  the  language  of  Holy  writ, 
he  was  ever  ready  with,  as  occasion  served ;  and,  when  with  su- 
pernatural agency,  he  had  worked  his  hearers  up  to  the  reauisite 
enthusiasm,  he  would  leave  them  with  a  dexterous  insinuation  as 
to  the  downfall  of  their  greatness,  unless  they  rallied  round  their 
chief.  If  he  would  meet  with  one,  whose  circumstances  were 
lower  by  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  part,  he  would  ask  his  name,  and  his 
father^s,  of  whom  in  his  latter  days  he  pretended  ignorance ;  but 
generally  said :  "  I  believe  I  knew  your  grandfather  very  well, 
and  a  worthy  man  he  was ;  well  did  it  set  him  to  wear  a  belted 
plaid,  and  a  broadsword;  there  are  but  few  like  him  now-a-days; 
you  resemble  him  very  much,  but  not  quite  so  brawny.*^  A 
sentence  or  two  would  then  be  given,  as  to  the  old  gentleman's 
intrepidity  on  the  fields  of  Cromdale  and  Killicrankie,  or  he 
would  trace  him  up  to  the  days  of  Montrose — fighting  against 
the  Covenanters.  The  smaller  gillies  had  also  their  genealogy 
traced  backwards  for  generations  ;  and  *an  undying  devotion 
kindled  in  their  hearts,  by  proof  tendered  by  him  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  himself.  He  could  do  with  them  what  he  pleased.  He 
led  them  in  &vour  of  the  Grovernment,  in  the  first  rebellion,  after 
recalling  them  from  the  service  of  Mar ;  he  led  them  against  the 
Government  in  the  '45,  and  at  one  blow  struck  down  the  fruit  of 
all  his  policy. 

He  sometimes  issued  pious  proclamations,  in  which,  with  some 
end  to  serve,  he  would  ascend  through  the  whole  gamut  of  virtu- 
ous emotion — from  Christian  forgiveness  to  seraphic  love.  To 
heighten  the  effect,  he  would  tell  them  he  was  on  his  death-bed, 
as  m  the  following  instance,  wherein  he  whips  them  up  to  the 
requisite  enthusiasm : — 

"  Mt  Dear  Friends, — Since,  by  all  appearances,  this  is  the  last 
time  [he  had  a  great  number  of  last  times]  of  my  life  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  write  to  you,  I  being  now  very  ill  of  a  dangerous  fever,  I  do 
declare  to  you  before  God,  before  whom  I  must  appear,  and  all  of  us 
at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  that  I  loved  you  all ;  I  mean  you  and 
an  the  rest  of  my  kiucbed  and  &mily^  who  are  for  the  standing  of 
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their  chief  and  name ;  and  as  I  loved  70a,  so  I  loved  all  my  fiuthful 
commons  in  general,  more  than  I  did  mj  own  life,  or  health,  or  com- 
fort, or  satisfaction.  I  did  design  to  make  mj  poor  commons  live  at 
their  ease,  and  have  them  always  well  clothed,  and  well  armed  after 
the  Highland  manner,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  wear  low  country 
clothes,  but  make  them  live  like  their  forefathers,  with  the  use  oi 
their  arms,  that  they  might  always  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  them- 
selves against  their  enemies,  and  to  do  service  to  their  friends,  especi- 
ally to  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  lus  worthy  brother  the  Karl  of 
Islay.  And  you  may  depend  upon  it,  and  you  and  your  posterity  will 
see  it  and  find  it,  that  if  you  do  not  keep  sted£fist  to  your  chie^  I 
mean  the  heir-male  of  my  family,  but  weakly  and  Msely,  for  little 
private  interest  and  views,  abandon  your  duty  to  your  name,  and  suf- 
fer a  pretended  heiress  and  her  Mackenzie  children,  to  possess  your 
country,  and  the  true  right  of  the  heirs-male,  they  will  certainly  in 
less  than  an  age,  chase  you  all  by  slight  and  might,  as  well  gentlemen 
as  commons,  out  of  your  native  country,  which  will  be  possessed  by 
the  Mackenzies  and  the  Maodcmalds ;  and  you  will  be  like  the  miser- 
l^le  unnatural  Jews,  scattered  and  vagabonds  throughout  the  unhappy 
^tingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  the  poor  wives  and  children  that  remain 
of  the  name,  without  a  head  or  protection,  when  they  are  told  the 
traditions  of  their  family,  will  be  cursing  from  their  hearts,  the  persons 
and  memory  of  those  unnatural,  cowardly,  knavish  men,  who  sold  and 
abandoned  their  chief,  their  name,  their  birthright  and  their  country/' 

King,  in  his  Monumenta  Antiqua,  has  /i;iven  us  the  experiences 
of  James  Ferguson  the  astronomer,  as  to  the  nature  of  life  at 
Castle  Dounie,  where  he  resided  for  some  months.  Lovatf  s  house, 
considered  according  to  modem  ideas,  was  comfortless  enough. 
He  received  hb  company  and  kept  public  table,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  petty  court,  in  the  room  where  he  sl^t ;  and  the  only 
place  his  lady  had,  was  also  her  bed-room.  The  servants  and 
retainers  had  nothing  bat  straw,  spread  on  the  four  lower  apart- 
ments in  the  house.  About  four  nnndred  persons  would  often 
thus  be  kennelled  together ;  and  Ferguson  declares,  that  of  these 
wretched  dependents,  he  has  seen  three  or  four,  and  sometimes 
half  a  dozen,  hung  up  by  the  heels,  for  hours,  on  the  trees  around 
tlie  mansion,  to  expiate  offences. 

The  tables  ran  alon^  the  length  of  the  room,  and  were  carried 
out  at  the  door  to  the  hwn  in  ftront  of  the  house.  Near  the  chief 
were  set  the  distinguished  guests  or  neighbouring  chief^  enter- 
tained with  claret  and  French  cookery ;  next  in  progression  were 
the  Duinheuassails  of  the  dan,  who  had  beef  and  mutton  and  a 
glass  of  port ;  the  ^^  pretty  handsome  fellows"  came  next,  and 
were  honoured  with  sheep's  head  and  whisky ;  and,  lastly,  the 
mass  of  the  useless,  old,  and  maimed,  waited  on  the  lawn  for 
such  relics  as  their  betters  left.  Under  this  system  every  thing 
was  eaten.     But  the  best  part  of  it  all  was  the  discriminating 
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courtesy  \^ath  which  Lovat  noticed  his  respective  guests. 
"  My  lord,  here  is  excellent  venison — here  turbot.  Call  for 
any  wine  you  please ;  there  is  excellent  claret  and  champagne  on 
the  side-board  .""^  To  the  next  class  it  would  be, — "  Pray  now, 
Dunballoch,  or  Kinbockie,  help  yourselves  to  what  is  before  you ; 
there  are  port  and  lisbon,  ale  and  porter  excellent."  Then  rais- 
ing hia  voice  for  the  rabble, — "  Pray,  red-haired  Donald,"  or 
by  whatever  other  name  the  gillie  would  be  known,  "  Pray,  help 
yourself  and  my  other  cousins,  to  that  fine  beef  and  cabbage ; 
there  are  whisky-punch  and  beer  for  you.'' 

But  life  at  Castle  Dounie  began  to  get  dull.  A  pension  from 
Govertitiient  and  the  estates  secured,  were  not  enough.  His 
inroads  upon  his  neighbours,  too,  were  not  always  attended  with 
the  desired  success,  and  he  bitterly  complains  of  Glengarry,  who 
would  "  as  soon  part  with  his  liver  or  his  lungs"  as  wuh  one 
acre  of  his  lands.  Ease  and  plenty  just  gave  him  a  lever  for  a 
renewed  war  with  existine  things.  All  the  loyalty  and  obedience 
called  forth,  like  beautiful  frost  work,  in  the  season  of  hia- 
exile,  dissolved  under  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity. 

Telle  periculum 
Jam  vaga  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis. 

From  the  year  1719  down  to  the  '45,  he  was  continually  en- 
gaged in  fomenting  rebellion ;  on  the  point  of  being  often  ex- 
posed, and  obliged  as  &e(j|uently  to  take  all  kinds  of  oaths,  and 
make  all  sorts  of  declarations  in  favour  of  Government,  always* 
coming  to  his  determinations  according  to  the  law  of  the  strongest^ 
which  was  his  gospel,  and  settling  his  cases  of  conscience  accord- 
ing to  his  interest.  In  the  year  1719,  he  wrote  Lord  Seaforth 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  join  the  ill-concerted  Jacobite  scheme 
of  Spanish  invasion  uien  concocted.  His  letter  was  commu- 
nicated at  London ;  and  he  posted  south  to  meet  his  vile  calum- 
niators by  denouncing  them;  applying  the  maxim  to  the  defence 
of  character — that  it  is  the  best  security  of  one's  own  country 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's. 

His  accustomed  success  attended  him  ;  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  announcing  that  "  His  Majesty  had  done  the  Lord  Lovat 
the  honour  to  be  godfather  to  his  child."  Ten  years  later,  in  1 729, 
ihe  was  o»  the  point  of  being  again  found  out,  through  "  the 
barbarous  villany,"  as  he  terms  it,  of  one  of  his  own  clan ;  but 
being  more  secure  this  time  in  the  matter  of  evidence,  he  could 
assume,  with  considerable  firmness,  the  tone  of  injured  innocence. 
*^  I  bless  God,"  this  good  man  meekly  said,  "  I  never  was,  in  my 
life,  guilty  of  a  base  or  villanous  action ;  so  I  do  not  fear  this 
wi(ied  calumny."  In  an  elaborate  memorial,  which  he  after- 
wards sent  to  Lord  Islay,  he  argues  the  matter  from  the  acknow- 
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ledged  facts^  and  next  according  to  the  theory  of  probabilities. 
It  IS  really  very  shocking  to  find  such  a  man,  taking  the  most 
solemn  subjects  in  his  mouth,  and  protesting,  as  he  "  believed  iu 
God  and  a  future  state,"  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crimes  he 
was  at  the  very  moment  industriously  hatching. — "  Since  thp 
year  1719, 1  solemnly  declare  before  God,  and  as  I  must  answer 
to  him  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  I  did  not  write  any  one 
single  letter  beyond  seas,  or  to  any  man  in  the  Pretender's  ser- 
vice or  interest."  At  the  time  he  wrote  this,  he  was  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  Jacobite  court  for  his  patent  of  a  dukedom. 

His  waveriog  inclinations  took  shape  in  1737,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  all  the  disaffected  parties  in  the  north.  On  his  trial, 
he  said  justly,  that  "  for  many  years  I  was  the  life  and  spirit  of 
the  king's  (James)  affairs  in  tliese  countries."  Inaccessible  as 
were  his  dominions,  news  of  his  proceedings  reached  the  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  it  appeared  necessary  immediately  to  remove  so 
dangerous  a  man  from  eveiy  thing  like  legal  power.  One  by  one, 
therefore,  his  oflSces  of  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Sheriff^ of  Inverness, 
and  his  command  of  the  independent  company  raised  there,  were 
taken  from  him.  Of  course  mnumerable  letters,  with  outbursts 
of  indignation  descriptive  of  innocence  wronged,  trampled  on, 
and  abused,  were  written ;  all  the  figures  of  a  copious  rhetoric, 
employed  during  a  whole  life-time  in  deploring  the  success  of 
slanderers,  and  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  virtuous,  were  laid  under 
contribution. — "  I  bless  God,"  he  concludes,  "  that  whatever  I 
suffer,  or  may  suffer,  no  power  can  take  away  the  comfort 
I  have,  of  a  clear  conscience  and  an  upright  heart,  that  never 
betrayed  a  private  man  nor  a  public  cause."  In  1740,  he  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Islay,  wnen  in  the  midst  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  rebellion,  and  hourly  expecting  his  patent.  Accused 
of  Jacobitism,  "  I  answered  his  lordship  with  a  little  warmth 
that  these  stories  were  calumnies  and  lies."  To  prove  this,  he 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  patriot  party,  who  opposed 
the  Government,  but  equally  hated  the  Jacobites.  He  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  create  votes  in  Inverness-shire,  and  found 
among  his  Jacobite  friends  some  ridiculous  scruples,  on  the 
ground  of  being  obliged  to  take  the  oaths  to  Government,  to  ob- 
tain the  qualification.  ^^  Write  stronglv,"  he  said,  "  to  Glen- 
garry, to  persuade  him  to  take  the  oaths.  I  know  he  has  no 
regard  for  them ;  so  he  should  not  stand  to  take  a  cart  load  of  them, 
as  I  would  do  to  serve  my  friends/^  This  is  the  character  of 
Simon  Lord  Lovat,  summed  up  by  himself,  in  brief  terms. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  Fraser, — "  a  poor  covetous 
narrow  greedy  wretch,''  who  had  "  renounced-  nis  chief  and 
kindred,'  and  had  "  discovered  himself  to  be  an  unnatural 
traitor,  an  infamous  deserter,  and  an  ungrateful  wretch  to  me 
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his  chief,  who  had  done  him  such  signal  service,"  he  appears  to 
have  been  successfiil.  The  fate  of  this  ungrateful  slave  is  hinted 
at.  ^'  Duke  Hamilton  and  several  other  lords  asked  me,  in  a 
joking  way,  whether  that  fellow  that  has  deserted  his  chief  and 
his  clan,  is  still  alive  or  not  ?  I  answered  that  he  was,*  *  by  my 
precise  and  express  orders  f  and  I  said  but  what  was  true."  Lovat 
thus  speaks  in  the  year  1740. 

Prince  Charles  landed ;  and  then  began  the  contest  between 
present  competence  with  safety,  and  future  ^eatness  with  the 
risk  of  the  loss  of  all.  His  patent  of  a  Dukedom  and  his  com- 
mission of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Highlands  had  been  re- 
ceived ;  but  there  stood  in  front  of  him  the  grim  spectres  he  had 
seen  swinging  on  the  scaffolds  of  the  '15,  and  he  had  known 
from  experience  the  long  train  of  confiscation  that  was  sure  to 
follow.  Even  in  the  tourMllon  of  his  passions,  he  could  estimate 
the  character  of  parties.  In  youth  he  never  was  an  enthusiast ; 
and  in  old  age  he  was  not  likely  to  be  led  away.  He  saw,  how- 
ever, but  little,  presumed  a  great  deal,  and  so  jumped  to  bis 
conclusion ;  hastening  from  the  wish  conceived  to  the  end  con- 
templated. After  Lochiel  had  declared,  and  before  he  himself 
had  taken  active  measures,  he  wrote  that  chieftain  a  characteristic 
letter,  which  much  tickled  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  its  shrewd  esti- 
mate of  his  countrymen — "  My  service  to  the  Prince ;  but  I  wish 
he  had  not  come  here  so  empty  handed — siller  would  go  far  in 
the  Highlands."  At  the  same'  time  he  sent  off  a  letter,  in  the 
manl^  style,  to  the  Lord.-Advocate,  requesting  a  supply  of  arms 
for  his  clan  ;  for  no  ill-usage  would  "  alter  or  diminish  my  zeal 
and  attachment  for  his  Majesty's  person  and  government."  He 
next  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Duncan  Forbes,  then 
Lord  President,  in  the  same  strain.  He  was  unable  to  tell  the 
issue  of  the  conflict,  and  so  kept  see-sawing  backwards  and  for- 
wards, making  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  fidelity  to  both 
parties,  until  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  which  appeared  so  de- 
cisive that  the  fieiy  cross  was  sent  over  the  whole  traser  country, 
and  700  men  were  enrolled  for  the  rebels.  That  battle,  indeed, 
was  magnified  throughout  the  north  into  the  complete  annihila- 
tion of  9ie  Government  troops  ;  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
kind  of  frantic  enthusiasm  described  in  the  following  Tetter  of 
Duncan  Forbes,  then  engaged  in  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

"  Sd  October  1746. 
^<  I  have  just  received  the  twenty  bolls  of  meal  you  sent  me,  for 
which  I  shall  pay  you  on  demand.  The  concern  I  am  under,  for  the  folly 
of  some  of  my  neighbours,  is  very  great.  The  late  unexpected  suc- 
cesses their  Mends  have  met  with,  at  Edinburgh  and  near  it,  has  blown 
up  their  hopes  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  whole 
affair  as  over,  and  to  rush  upon  a  danger,  which  seems  to  them  to  be 
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none  at  ail,  but  to  me  appears  to  be  almost  certain  destruction.  They 
will  not  believe  the  London  Grazette,  which  name  the  Swiss  and  Dutch 
regiments  that  have  actually  come  into  the  river  Thames.  They  look 
upon  what  it  says  of  the  embarkation  of  10  British  batallions  at 
Williamstadt  as  a  fiction ;  nor  will  they  believe  one  word  of  the  pre- 
parations in  the  north  of  England  to  resist  them.  Full  of  their  vain 
hopes,  they  are  flocking  togeUier  with  intention  to  go  southward  and 
share  in  the  expected  glory  and  spoil.  But  I  have  still  some  faint 
hopes  that  they  will  recover  their  senses  ere  it  is  too  late;  and  I  shall 
leave  nothing  undone,  that  is  in  my  power,  to  {Hrevent  their  folly  and 
stop  the  contagion." — From  MSS. 

Cautions  to  the  last,  Lovat  would  not  appear  openly,  and 
thus  trusted  that  in  case  of  a  reverse,  he  would  escape  the  meshes 
of  the  law.  On  the  score  of  ill  health  he  wrote  the  Prince, 
that  his  son,  a  young  lad  of  19,  would  lead  the  clan,  and  at 
the  same  time  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Lord  President,  to  the 
eflFeet  that  "there  was  nothing  ever  out  of  hell  more  false,"  than 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
clan  were  mad,  and  his  son  was  mad,  and  he,  an  old  man,  was 
unable  to  keep  them  from  rushing  into  "the  villanous,  mali- 
cious, and  ridiculous  rebellion."  The  correspondence  has  all 
the  effect  of  farce.  We  have,  turn  about,  a  letter  to  Murray  of 
Broughton,  the  Jacobite  secretary,  and  to  Duncan  Forbes  as  the 
organ  of  the  Government.  The  encouraging,  bombastic,  self- 
glorifydng  styles  come  out  strongly  in  the  Jacobite  letters ;  the 
pathetic,  indicant,  resigned,  injured,  meekly  forgiving  styles  are 
the  charactenstics  of  those  to  the  President.  Had  Smft  seen  his 
correspondence,  he  would  never  have  written  as  he  did :  "As 
universal  a  practice  as  lying  is,  and  as  easy  a  one  as  it. seems,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard  three  good  lies  in  all  my  conver- 
sation, even  from  those  who  were  most  celebrated  in  that  faculty." 

Forbes  entreated,  expostulated,  i*easoned,  until  even  his  pa- 
tience failed  him.  The  Frasers  marched — all  too  late  for  any 
good — and  then  Forbes  wrote  the  well  knovm  letter,  first  given 
m  the  Culloden  Papers,  which  for  solemnity  of  warning  and  ear- 
nest reproof,  is  only  exceeded  by  its  thorough  appreciation  of  his 
correspondent's  character;  Bni  in  which  the  whole  devices  of 
Lovat  are  as  plainly  exposed  as  if  he  had  done  it  himself. 

^'  I  can  no  longer  remain  a  spectator  of  your  Lordship's  conduct, 
and  see  the  double  game  you  have  played  for  some  time  past^  without 
betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  and  at  once  risking,  my  reputation 
and  the  fidelity  I  owe  to  his  Majesty  as  a  good  subject.  Tour  Lord- 
ship's acUons  now  discover  evidently  your  inclinations,  and  leave  us 
no  fitrther  in  the  dark  about  what  side  you  are  to  choose  in  the  present 
unhappy  insurrection.  You  have  now  so  fiu*  pulled  off  the  mask,  that 
we  can  see  the  mark  you  aim  at,  though  on  former  occasions  you  have 
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had  the  skill  and  address  to  disguise  your  intentions  in  matters  of  far 
less  importance ;  and  indeed,  methinks,  a  little  more  of  your  Lordship's 
wonted  artifice  would  not  have  been  amiss.  Whatever  had  been  your 
private  sentiments  with  respect  to  this  unnatural  rebellion,  you  should, 
my  Lord,  have  duly  considered  and  estimated  the  advantages  that  would 
arise  to  your  Lordship  from  its  success,  and  balance  them  with  the 
risks  you  run  if  it  should  happen  to  miscarry ;  and  above  all  things, 
you  ought  to  have  consulted  your  own  safety,  and  allowed  that  the 
chief  place  in  your  system  of  politics,  which  I  persuade  myself  would 
have  induced  your  Lordship  to  have  played  the  game  after  quite  a 
different  manner^  and  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  caution  and 
policy.  But  so  far  has  your  Lordship  been  from  acting  with  your 
ordinary  finesse  and  circumspection  on  this  occasion,  that  you  sent 
away  your  son,  and  the  best  part  of  your  clan,  to  join  the  Pretender, 
with  as  little  concern  as  if  no  danger  had  attended  such  a  step.  I  say, 
sent  them  away ;  for  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  they  went  of  them- 
selves, or  would  have  ventured  to  take  arms  without  your  Lordship's 
concurrence  and  approbation.  This,  however,  you  are  pretty  sure 
can't  be  easily  proved,  which  I  believe,  indeed,  may  be  true ;  but  I 
cannot  think  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
whole  strain  of  your  Lordship's  conversation  in  every  company  where 
you  have  a^^ared  since  the  Pretender's  arrival,  has  tendea  to  pervert 
the  minds  of  His  Majesty's  sut^ects,  and  seduce  them  from  their  alle- 
giance.*' 

This  was  the  harbour  of  refuge  into  which  Lovat  thought  he 
could  in  the  day  of  danger  take  shelter.  By  writing  strongly  to 
the  Government  officials  in  favour  of  the  Government,  and  con- 
juring  his  Jacobite  friends  to  destroy  all  his  letters,  he  had  hoped 
that  nowever  the  moral  evidence  might  preponderate,  there 
would  riot  be  legal  evidence  to  procure  a  conviction.  How  he 
must  have  been  startled,  then,  to  find  from  the  President  that 
enough  was  already  known  to  seal  his  doom ! 

"  Give  me  leave,"  continues  the  President,  '*  to  tell  you,  my  Lord, 
even  this  falls  under  the  construction  of  treason,  and  is  no  less  liable 
to  punishment  than  open  rebellion,  as  I  am  afraid  your  Lordship  wifl 
find  when  once  this  rebellion  is  crushed,  and  the  Government  at  lei- 
sure to  examine  into  the  affair.  And  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  my  Lord, 
that  I  could  sooner  undertake  to  plead  the  cause  of  any  one  of  those 
unhappy  gentlemen  who  are  just  now  actually  in  arms  against  His 
Majesty,  and  I  could  say  more  in  defence  of  their  conduct  than  I  could 
in  defence  of  your  Lordship's.  What  shall  I  say  in  favour  of  you,  my 
Lord  ? — you,  who  have  flourished  undier  the  present  happy  establish- 
ment 1 — you,  who  in  the  beginning  of  yotw  days  forfeited  both  your 
life  and  fortune,  and  yet  by  the  benignity  of  the  Government  were  not 
only  indulged  the  liberty  of  living  at  home,  but  even  restored  to  all 
you  could  lay  claim  to ;  so  that  both  duty  and  gratitude  ought  to  have 
influenced  your  Lordship's  conduct  at  this  critical  juncture,  and  dis- 
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posed  you  to  liave  acted  a  part  quite  different  from  what  you  have 
doiie ;  but  there  are  some  men  whom  no  duty  can  bind,  nor  no  favour 
can  oblige." 

This  letter  produced  only  an  answer  in  the  superlative  style 
of  injured  innocence.  "  I  see  by  it  (the  letter)  that  for  my  mis- 
fortune in  having  an  obstinate  stubborn  son,  and  an  ungrateful 
kindred,  my  family  must  go  to  destruction,  and  I  must  lose  my 
life  in  my  old  age.  Such  usage  looks  rather  like  a  Turkish  or 
Persian  government,  than  like  a  British.  Am  I,  my  Lord,  the 
first  father  that  has  had  an  unduti^  and  unnatural  son  ?" 

The  retreat  from  Derby  told  the  downfall  of  his  hopes.  The 
ra^ed  and  miserable  Highlanders,  after  their  temporary  triumph 
at  Stirling,  received  their  last  defeat  on  the  barren  moor  of  Cul- 
loden.  On  that  day,  Lovat  saw  Charles  for  the  first  and  last 
time ;  and,  amid  the  panic  of  disaster,  he  alone  retained  the  energy 
of  manhood.  Each  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  looked  only  for  a 
refuge  from  the  pursuing  royalists.  All  community  of  action  or 
of  counsel  vanished.  In  vain  Lovat  (after  the  first  agony  of  de- 
feat had  passed  away)  reminded  the  Chevalier  that  Bruce  had 
lost  eleven  battles,  and  established  his  country's  independence  by 
the  twelfth.  Li  vain  he  proposed  to  raise  a  force  of  3000  men, 
to  defend  the  mountain  passes,  and  compel  at  least  an  honourable 
capitulation.  The  spirit  was  dead  within  them ;  and  unrestricted 
scope  was  given  to  the  remorsdess  barbarity  that  pursued  the 
wrecks  of  the  rebel  army. 

The  fate  of  Lovat  did  not  remain  long  undete^tnfeied.  Up- 
wards of  80  years  of  age,  corpulent  and  weakened  by  disease, 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  walk,  he  had  not  the  least  chance 
of  escape.  He  wandered  through  the  barren  regions  that  skirt 
Inverness  and  Argyle,  tended  by  his  gillies ;  and  was  at  la^t  ap- 
prehended in  a  hollow  tree  swathed  in  flannel.  He  was  conveyed 
m  a  litter  by  easy  stages  to  London,  growing  most  boisterous  in 
his  buffoonery,  as  he  saw  his  destiny  fixed ;  and  when  placed 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be  "  worried,"  as  Horace 
Walpole  called  it,  by  the  ablest  lawyers  of  England,  the  old 
battered  intriguer  often  put  them  off  with  a  laugh,  or  a  happy 
repartee,  or  by  the  exercise  of  a  native  humour  that  never  failed 
him.  Murray  of  Broughton,  the  king's  evidence,  who  prop^ 
ier  vitam  vivendi  perdidit  causas,  he  rebuked  in  the  best  moral 
style  of  his  most  eloquent  letters  ;  and  some  campassion  was  ex- 
cited by  this  pitiable  appeal  against  the  then  barbarous  mode  of 
trial  for  treason  in  the  south — "  My  Lords,  I  have  not  had  the 
use  of  my  limbs  these  three  years  ;  I  cannot  see,  I  cannot- hear; 
and  I  beg,  if  your  Lordships  have  a  mind  I  should  have  any 
chance  of  my  life,  that  you  will  allow  either  my  counsel  or  my 
solicitor  to  examine  ray  witnesses,  and  to  cross-examine  those 
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produced  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  to  take  notes.'*  He  was 
unanimously  found  guilty,  and  left  the  bar,  bidding  their  Lord- 
sliips  an  everlasting  farewell.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards  he 
was  led  out  to  execution.  Without  affectation  of  indifference,  or 
levity  unbecoming  the  solemnity  of  death,  he  went  through  the 
last  scene  with  a  Roman  fortitude  and  with  a  Horatian  sentiment 
in  his  mouth.  And  thus  died  the  most  powerftd  of  the  Highland 
chieftains — a  man  who,  with  the  name  of  virtue  continually  on 
his  lips,  cared  not  a  rush  for  all  the  virtue  in  the  world,  though 
he  would  have  given  much  to  have  been  able  to  secure  a  good 
character. 


We  have  now  to  deal  with  a  man,  the  opposite  of  Lovat,  in 
all  but  intellectual  capacity ;  in  reading  whose  history  we  be- 
come prouder  of  our  countrvy  because  it  was  his.  A  portrait  of 
Duncan  Forbes,  with  all  hisfundof  overflowing  affection,  sketched 
in  the  way  Dickens  has  drawn  fictitious  characters,  would  be 
a  delightful  study.  Much  of  him  is  now  lost — it  being  only 
from  a  few  letters  that  we  can  obtain  a  faint  insight  into  the  cha- 
racter of  one,  who  stood  in  the  foremost  rank,  if  his  great  abilities 
beregarded  in  combination  with  their  useftd  application,  and  if  his 
claim  on  the  approbation  of  the  world  be  united  with  that  on  its 
gratitude.  Without  the  high  talents  that  dazzle  and  astonish, 
ne  had  the  endnring  and  sterling  virtues  which  have  made  im- 
mortal Home's  proudest  names — her  sublimest  natures.  His 
country  he  roused  from  inaction  to  industry — saved  her  by  his 
energy  and  his  courage,  improved  her  by  his  labours,  adorned  her 
by  his  virtues,  and  ennobled  her  by  his  talents  and  his  fiune. 

Ope  hundred  and  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  this  man's  life. 
The  space  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  half  the  interesting  re- 
lics of  him  that  remain,  and  the  finer  impulses  of  so  good  a  heart 
are  lost  for  ever,  since  all  his  writings  refer  to  the  public  matters 
in  which,  against  his  own  happiness,  he  was  so  largely  mingled. 
Like  the  bmliant  spots  on  the  highest  mountains,  when  the  sun 
has  withdrawn  his  oeams  from  the  rest  of  the  hills  and  valleys, 
we  may  still  perhaps  discover,  amid  the  obscure  mass  of  papers 
on  public  affairs,  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  illustrative  of  the 
delicacy  and  loftiness  of  principle,  the  gentleness  of  heart,  of  one 
who,  though  involved  in  the  strife  of  insurrection  and  civil  war, 
has  been  consigned  to  an  envied  immortality,  in  the  praises  of  the 
men  whom  his  courage  subdued. 

Duncan  Forbes  was  the  second  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  the 

Eroprietor  of  the  estate  of  CuUoden  in  Inverness-shire.     He  was 
om  in  1 685 — of  a  family  which  had,  by  the  economy  of  successive 
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heirs,  risen  to  considerable  opulence.  They  were  of  high  Presbyte- 
rian principles,  and  partook  largely  of  the  persecutions  to  which 
that  national  party  had  been  exposed.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
estates  of  Forbes  hther  were  ravaged  by  the  troops  of  Cannon 
and  Buchan,  as  a  punishment  for  his  adherence  to  the  usurper. 
For  this  he  received,  as  compensation,  the  right  to  make  whisky 
at  a  small  dutj,  on  his  barony  of  Ferintosh,  unhampered  by  the 
excise  restrictions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  still.  Being  thus  allowed 
to  use  the  small  stills,  which  give  a  more  highly  flavoured  mate- 
rial, the  name  of  Ferintosh  became  famous,  and  its  proprietor  was 
in  the  fair  way  to  fortune. 

Forbes'  parents  were  everything  that  was  amiable  and  excel- 
lent. Their  children  were  children  of  many  a  prayer ;  and  his 
mother  especially,  even  when  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  pre- 
served the  same  tender  watchfulness  over  his  happiness.  His 
only  other  near  relation  was  a  brother,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
terms  of  the  most  endearing  affection ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to 
have  been  impossible,  for  any  one  to  come  within  the  sphere  of 
Forbes*  influence,  without  being  hurried  into  liking  him. 

At  the  age  of  19  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  college,  and 
thereafter  he  went  to  Leyden,  as  was  the  manner  of  the  Scottish 
lawyers  of  his  day.  He  only  remained  a  year  abroad,  returning 
in  1707  to  commence  life  by  marrying  Mary  Rose,  a  daughter 
of  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock,  who  only  survived  a  short  period, 
leaving  her  husband  an  only  son,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  in 
his  estates. 

He  passed  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  1708,  and  soon  rose  to  hi^ 
distinction  as  a  judicious  and  eloquent  pleader.  In  that  day 
the  patronage  of  lawyers  was,  in  like  manner  as  of  literary  men, 
not  the  patronage  of  the  public,  but  of  some  great  man ;  and 
Forbes  was  lucky  in  secunng  that  of  the  great  Argyle.  From 
the  correspondence  preserved,  this  appears  to  have  partaken  more 
of  friendship  than  of  the  connexion  of  patron  and  vassal,  though 
Forbes  managed  all  the  Duke's  estates,  for  which  however  he 
would  never  accept  payment. 

He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  of 
the  '15,  and  materially  assisted  Lovat  in  the  reduction  of  Inver- 
ness. In  his  military  operations  equally  as  in  his  more  compre- 
hensive civil  designs,  he  displayed  a  judgment  that  we  look  for 
in  vain,  amid  the  professed  military  commanders  of  his  day.  He 
seldom  undertook  any  design  which  he  did  not  accomplish — and 
when  the  rage  of  strife  had  passed,  he  was  the  first  to  sympathize 
with  the  unhap^  vanquished,  and  his  purse  was  ever  ready  to 
relieve  them.  How  noole  a  trait  is  this,  in  civil  war,  when  men 
forget  that  they  are  brethren  I  The  strife  in  such  a  case  is  not 
ended  with  a  triumph  and  a  treaty.     The  desolation  which  fol- 
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lows  the  victoiT,  exceeds  in  intensity  all  the  horrors  of  ordinary 
warfare,  in  which  a  prudent  regard  for  the  morrow,  restrains  the 
hands  of  the  victors  of  to-day.  The  ferocity  of  opposition  being 
stimulated  by  the  necessity  for  after  security,  the  subjugation  is 
not  complete  unless  there  is  an  extinction  of  the  last  gleam  of 
hope ;  and  while  a  foreign  country  recovers  from  its  disasters,  on 
the  retreat  of  an  invading  army,  the  effects  of  civil  war  are  felt 
in  the  long  misery  of  years — the  forfeitures  of  possessions — the 
trials  and  the  brutalities  of  executions.  It  was  difficult  for  any 
mind,  however  well  balanced,  to  preserve  its  tone  of  justice,  under 
the  party  fury  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  rarest  things,  to  find  not  only  justice,  but 
sympathy  and  active  assistance,  given  by  the  conqueror,  to  the 
man  whose  broadsword  erewhile  had  been  at  his  throat. 

Forbes  was,  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  a  deputy  of  the  Lord^ 
Advocate ;  and  holding  that  office,  it  was  his  duty  to  appear  as 
the  accuser  of  his  countrymen.  This,  however,  was  a  duty  so  dis- 
tasteful to  his  feelings,  that  he  refused.  But  he  saw,  that  the 
mere  abstinence  on  his  part,  from  discharmng  this  duty,  would 
only  throw  them  into  hands  less  merciful.  To  sustain  them, 
therefore,  in  their  sorrow,  and  afford  them  the  chance  of  a  fair 
trial,  we  havie  tjie  following  instance  of  his  forgetfulness  of  official 
duty: 

<^  Edinburgh,  November  16tk,  1716. 
"  Dear  Brotheb, — ^The  design  of  this  is  to  acquaint  you,  that  a 
contribution  is  a  carrying  on,  [which  himself  set  agoing~\  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  prisoners  at  Carlisle,  from  their  necessitous  condition.  It  is 
certainly  Christian^  and  by  no  means  disloyal,  to  sustain  them  in  their 
indigent  estate  until  they  are  found  guilty.  The  law  has  brought  them 
to  England  to  be  tried  by  foreign  juries ;  so  far  it  is  well.  But  no 
law  can  hinder  a  Scotchfnan  to  wish  that  his  countrymen,  not  hitherto 
condemned,  should  not  be  a  derision  to  strangers,  or  perish  for  want 
of  necessary  defence  or  sustenance,  out  of  their  own  country.  There- 
fore, if  any  contribution  is  carried  on  for  the  above  purpose  with  you, 
it  is  fit  you  should  give  it  all  the  countenance  you  can  by  exhortation 
and  example." 

It  is  said  that  in  after  life,  he  was,  at  the  Court  of  George  II., 
reproached  for  this  humanity.  He  replied  as  became  tlie  purity 
of  his  motive  ;  and  the  reply  was  never  repiepabered  to  bis  adr 
vantage. 

He  also  published  a  fierce  pamphlet,  in  which  he,  a  young 
barrister,  presumed  to  lecture  the  powerful  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
on  the  impolicy  of  a  war  of  e^^termination  in  the  Highlands.  He 
suggested  other  remedies  than  the  coarse  implements  of  the 
hangman ;  condemning  in  unsparing  terms  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  Government — their  cruel  rigour  to  some,  their  favouritism 
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to  others — the  inequah'ty  of  punishment  when  there  was  equality 
of  crime^ — the  ahuses  connected  with  the  forfeiture  of  possessions, 
and  the  calamities  that  must  result  from  the  unceasing,  persecu- 
tion, of  whole  masses  of  the  unhappy  Highlanders,  "  punished 
with  want  and  misery,  for  the  offences  of  their  friends ;  suffered 
to  wander  about  the  country,  sighing  out  their  complaints  to 
heaven,  and  drawing  at  once  the  compassion,  and  moving  the 
indignation  of  every  human  creature." 

Forbes  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  which  rendered  him  in 
his  yoimger  days  the  life  of  convivial  meetings.  He  sometimes, 
however,  after  tne  manner  of  the  day,  drank  himself  into  excesses 
which  affected  his  health.  Lovat  refers  to  an  illness  thus,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother ;  "  Clarkey,  (Dr.  Clark,)  swears  if  he  keeps 
to  his  directions,  that  in  two  years  he  will  be  as  strong  and  as 
well,  and  as  fit  for  drinking  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago."  His 
experience  in  this  way  was  useful  to  him,  for  by  treating  the 
electors,  he  carried  the  election  of  the  Inverness  Burghs,  for  which 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1722.  It  has  been  imusual 
for  a  Scottish  advocate  practisingin  Edinburgh,  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment, unless  called  there  by  official  duty;  but  Forbes  was  a 
man  never  at  rest,  unless  engaged  in  some  public  schemes,  which 
he  Gould  only  enforce  on  the  public  arena  of  Parliamentary  de- 
bate* He  found  no  scope  for  his  ambition  in  the  limited  routine 
of  professional  duty  in  a  provincial  town ;  and,  though  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  he  went  to  ParUament,  at  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice.  In  London  he  became  acquainted  with  men  who  have 
bound  their  names  to  the  English  language.  He  is  stated  in  the 
Scots  Magazine,  in  a  contemporary  sketch,  to  have  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot  and  Gay.  He  was  cer^ 
tainly  very  intimate  with  Walpole,  Lords  Lyttleton  and  Hard- 
wicke ;  and  he  addressed  Lord  Mansfield,  as  "  Pear  Will,"* — 
being  oftien  a  coadjutor  with  him  in  the  appeals  ifrom  Scotland  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  was  almost  always  one  of  the 
counsel. 

Of  his  appearances  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  can  find  as 
little  trace  as  of  other  contemporary  orators.  Reporters  were 
not  then  in  being,  to  marry  the  orator's  burning  words  to  im» 
mortal  print.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  frequent 
speaker ;  but  we  rather  think  that  Mr.  Burton  underrates  the 
quality  of  his  oratory,  for  in  a  contemporary  memoir,  the  mode  in 
which  he  was  regarded  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  thus  stated : 
^*  The  uprightness  and  integrity  of  his  heart,  with  his  pathetic 
an4  leamea  discourses,  were  soon  taken  notice  of  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  flows  of  eloquence  proceeded  from  his  tongue 
let  the  learned  say."  After  he  became  Lord-Advocate,  his  at- 
tendance upon  Parliament  was  of  thie  most  unremitting  descrip- 
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tion ;  for  in  1734,  when  his  brother  was  dying,  he  wrote  the 
whipper-in  of  Government  an  excuse  from  Edinburgh  in  the  fol- 
lowing teims : — 

''  You  can  recollect,  that  since  first  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  the 
Crown,  /  never  was  one  day  abeenJt  from  ParUameiit.  I  attended  the 
first  and  the  last,  and  every  intermediate  day  of  every  session,  what- 
ever calls  I  had  from  my  private  afiairs  to  be  here;  wliile  at  the 
same  time,  my  friend  the  Solicitor-General,  was  permitted  to  stay  out 
the  whole  term  in  this  place ;  the  attendance  of  one  of  us  upon  the 
courts,  in  term  time,  being  thought  necessary  for  his  Majesty's 
service." 

In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  long  afterwards,  when  occupying 
the  oflSce  of  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  he  refers  inciden- 
tally to  the  difficulty  he  had  in  inducing  English  statesmen  to 
attend  to  Scottish  affairs.  After  informing  nis  correspondent, 
Lord  Mansfield,  then  Solicitor-General,  of  the  Bills  he  had 
drawn  up,  and  which  the  Lord-Advocate  had  carried  with  him 
to  London,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Now,  dear  Sir,  what  brings  you  this  trouble  is  an  apprehension 
that  my  Lord- Advocate  may  stand  in  need  of  assistance  to  rouse  the 
attention  of  the  men  of  business,  who  take  the  lead  in  parliament,  to 
what  may  concern  this  remote  country,  unless  the  evil  to  be  obviated 
is  very  mischievous  to,  and  sensibly  felt  in  England.  What  degree  of 
acquaintance  or  familiarity  my  Lord- Advocate  stands  in  with  the 
leaders  in  Parliament,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  as  I,  who  in  my  day  had  the 
good  fortune  to  stand  pretty  well  with  our  Government,  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  bring  them  with  any  great  degree  of  attention  or 
concern  to  think  of  Scotch  matters,  I  greatly  doubt  he  may  find  it  at 
least  as  much  so,  at  a  season  when  their  thoughts  are  employed  in  sub- 
jects rather  more  interesting  ;  and  therefore  my  earnest  request  to  you 
is,  {hat  you  will  undertake  the  management  of  it  in  full  conviction 
that  the  fate  of  Scotland,  at  least  for  this  generation,  depends  on  it." 
—MSS. 

The  Lord-Advocate  appears  to  have  been  overawed  by  the 
great  men  of  the  South ;  and  Forbes,  whose  disposition  was  as 
unbending  as  iron,  when  there  was  anything  at  §take  affecting 
his  country's  interests,  immediately  denounced  this  complying 
disposition,  on  the  ground  that  ^^  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
to  this  country  than  that  turn  in  a  man  of  your  Lordship's  cha- 
racter and  abilities,  when  the  laws  or  constitution  of  it  is  in  ques- 
tion."—ifSS. 

In  the  year  1725,  Dundas  of  Amiston — ^Forbes'  rival  at  the 
bar,  and  his  successor  as  President  of  the  Court — ^resigned  the 
office  of  Lord- Advocate,  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  changes 
in  the  politics  of  Scotland,  the  object  and  nature  of  which  are 
now  unworthy  of  resuscitation.     Forbes  was  appointed  his  suc- 
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cesser,  and  from  the  vantage  ground  of  officiar  position,  he  com- 
menced his  operations  on  behalf  of  his  "  Poor  Country,"  as  he 
affectionately  called  it.  It  is  beyond  our  limits,  to  give  even  a 
catalogue  of  the  measures  relative  to  the  commerce,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  laws  of  Scotland,  which  this  most  energetic 
man  prepared,  and  in  a  great  measure  carried  through.  One 
remarkable  circumstance  in  his  history  at  this  period,  was  the 
crusade  which  he  made  against  the  use  of  Tea — an  article 
which  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  social  habits  of 
mankind.  In  room  of  this,  he  wished  to  substitute  ale,  which 
afforded  a  lucrative  tax.  His  letters  on  the  subject  cover  scores  of 
pages ;  and  he  persecuted  every  man  of  any  influence,  until  he 
effected  somewhat  by  means  of  importunity,  what  he  might  not 
have  obtained  as  the  consequences  of  argument.  Cobbett  himself 
could  not  more  forcibly  bewail  the  miseries  consequent  on  the 
disuse  of  malt.  After  giving  a  gloomy  description  of  what  might 
be  expected,  if  the  malt-tax  should  not  be  productive,  he  bitterly 
puts  it  down,  that  "  the  cause  of  the  mischief  we  complain  of  is, 
evidently,  the  excessive  use  of  tea,  which  is  now  become  so  com- 
mon, that  the  meanest  families  even  of  labouring  people,  make 
their  morning's  meal  of  it,  and  thereby  wholly  disuse  the  ale, 
which  heretofore  was  their  accustomed  drink;  and  the  same 
drug  supplies  all  the  labouring  women  with  their  afternoon's  en- 
tertainment, to  the  exclusion  of  the  two-penny."  In  letters  to 
Lord  Hardwicke,  he  often  enforced  the  same  views  :  "  If  Eng- 
land," he  said,  "  is  not  as  yet  so  sensible  of  the  mischief,  as  to 
be  willing  to  submit  to  the  necessary  cure,  I  can  answer  for  this 
poor  country,  that  they  will  readily  submit  to  any  prohibition, 
nowever  severe,  that  shall  deliver  them  from  the  insufferable 
use  of  those  drugs." — MSS.  To  encourage  them  in  this,  he  set 
to  work  to  put  down  smuggling  by  the  arm  of  the  law  and  the 

Sowers  of  argument ;  and,  what  must  have  been  agreeable  to 
imself,  he  succeeded  with  the  latter.  "  Ths  President,''  said  his 
friend  Dr.  Murdoch  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  dated  in  1744,  "  was 
very  well  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  has  been  roaring  so  loud  against 
smuggling,  in  a  very  honest  vehement  pamphlet  he  printed,  that 
most  of  the  smuggling  counties,  gentry  as  well  as  commonalty, 
have  entered  into  conminations  for  its  extirpation." — MSS.  The 
Justice-Clerk,  (Lord  Grange,)  when  he  was  a  young  man,  only 
showed  him  "a  grim  sort  of  civility,"  because  he  was  "  so 
plaguey  stubborn,"  and  this  character  he  maintained  throughout 
nis  whole  life,  in  regard  to  any  measure  he  ever  undertook.  The 
harmless  tea  found  in  him  an  unrelenting  enemy,  when  almost 
every  person  had  adopted  it.  "  A  philosopher,"  said  Pangloss, 
VOL    VII.     NO.  XIII.  a 
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spitting  out  his  last  tooth  with  his  expiring  breath,  "  should 
never  change  his  opinions." 

He  managed  the  affairs  of  Scotland  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Government,  in  the  year  1725,  aboUshed  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  Scotland ;  and  although  it  was  revived  in  1731,  and  continued 
in  existence  till  1746,  yet  Forbes,  till  the  day  he  died,  was  the 
real  administrator  of  Scottish  affairs,  civil  and  military.  The 
generals,  the  revenue  officers,  and  the  officers  of  justice,  received 
his  instructions  and  obiByed  them.  His  mode  of  carrying  his 
purposes  into  effi3ct,  came  with  the  almost  invincible  recommend- 
ation of  being  urged  with  temper — ^by  his  always  cautiously  feeling 
his  way,  in  case  his  measure  should  rub  against  some  favourite 
prejudice,  or  affect  some  personal  interest.  The  spirit  thus  in- 
fused into  his  conduct  formed  a  universal  language,  understood 
by  all  men,  and  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  even  by  those  whom 
it  did  not  convince. 

The  most  comprehensive  statement  we  can  make,  loses  all  its 
effect  in  the  generalities  to  which  our  space  confines  us.  In  his 
memorials,  instructions,  and  letters,  upon  all  subjects — ^as  they 
are  contained  in  the  Culloden  Papers,  in  the  Life  by  Mr.  Burton, 
and  in  a  mass  of  MSS.  which  has  been  communicated  to  us,  and 
of  which  we  have  made  considerable  use — there  is  a  racy  vigour, 
of  which  we  find  ourselves  able  to  exhibit  but  a  few  specimens. 
A  reference  to  these  books  will  illustrate  not  merely  the  personal 
character  of  Forbes,  but  afford  also  considerable  insight  into  the 
comparatively  obscure  civil  history  of  Scotland  at  that  day.  It 
was  an  era  in  oiu*  history,  when  Scotland  had  obtained  repose 
from  the  almost  ceaseless  revolutions  and  tumults  of  two  hundred 
years.  The  Union  had  swept  away  innumerable  sources  of  dis- 
pute and  national  jealousy.  The  people,  left  to  direct  their 
energies  to  the  pursuits  of  industry,  fell  into  regular  subordina- 
tion, shook  off  tlie  remains  of  barbarism,  and  grew  wise  from  the 
past  experience  of  their  dissensions  and  their  ignorance.  If 
Forbes  did  not  see  all  the  remote  relations  and  indirect  tendencies 
of  the  change — if  he  was  often  too  desponding  in  the  view  he 
took  of  the  future  destinies  of  his  "  poor  country," — he  has  the 
entire  merit  of  having  invigorated  her  by  his  example  and  his 
counsels ;  and— sending  her  shooting  a-head  of  the  richer  land 
which  had  taught  her  the  lesson — ne  left  a  country  affording 
equal  exercise  for  memory  and  for  hope. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  watched  over  the 
Scottish  manufactures,  when  he  was  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  following  may  be  taken  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Tweed- 
dale,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  1743  : — 

"  I  spent,  by  your  Lordship's  direction,  some  time  this  summer, 
harvest,  and  winter,  with  my  Lord- Advocate  on  this  subject.     He 
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promised  to  me  be  would  leave  nothing  undone.  I  well  know  that, 
without  powerful  intercession,  he  will  not  be  listened  to ;  and  it  is 
upon  your  Lordship  this  poor  country  depends  for  that  intercession. 
It  is  of  some  consequence  for  me  to  know  whether  anything  is  in  this 
session  to  be  effectually  done.;  because  if  it  is,  I  for  my  part,  will 
cheerfully  go  on,  and  drudge,  as  heretofore  ;  but  if  nothing  is  likely 
to  be  done,  I  shall  choose  to  be  quiet,  and  not  give  myself  unnecessary 
trouble."— JItf/ftS'. 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  on  the  same  subject  to  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell,  who  was  afterwards  minister  at  Brussels, — 

"  I  verily  believe  that  you  have  left  nothing  undone  to  forward  a 
design  so  essential  to  the  being  of  this  miserable  country;  and  I 
must  suspect  that  the  reason  why  I  have  heard  nothing  from  you  is, 
that  you  have  had  nothing  comfortable  to  say.  My  Lord- Advocate 
has  been  now  a  month  in  London,  and  as  he  carried  along  with  him 
the  product  of  our  joint  labours,  I  should  think  by  this  time  it  should 
have  settled  the  point,  whether  anything  is  to  be  done  for  us  in  this 
session  of  Parliament  or  not.  If  nothing  is  to  be  done,  there  is  an 
end  to  very  flattering  hopes ;  and  those  manufactures,  from  which  alone 
I  looked  for  a  sort  of  resurrection  to  this  dead  country,  must  in&Uibly 
dier—MSS. 

In  1734  his  brother  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  estates  of 
Oulloden.  About  this  time,  too,  a  marked  change  came  over  his 
reUgious  opinions,  which  deepened  in  intensity,  and  he  was  thus 
induced  to  commence  the  study  of  Hebrew,  for  the  purpose  of 
BGoniring  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  He  is 
said  to  have  become  a  proficient  in  the  Oriental  languages ;  and 
he  clothed  in  print  some  views  upon  religious  subjects,  in  two 
works,  being  "  A  Letter  to  a  Bishop,"  and  "  Thoughts  concern- 
ing ReUgion,  natural  and  revealed," — ^works  which  Warburton, 
in  a  letter  to  Hurd  pronounced  to  be  "  little  jewels."  He  do- 
fended  in  these  books,  with  much  acuteness,  the  Hutchinsoniati 
theology — a  system  which  professed  to  find  in  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, when  interpreted  according  to  the  radical  import  of  the 
Hebrew  expressions,  a  complete  system  of  Natural  Philosophy 
fts  well  as  of  religious  truth. 

Another  incident  deserves  mention,  as  illustrative  of  his  un- 
compromising independence.  The  Porteous  Mob  has  been  ren- 
dered immortal  by  the  genius  of  Scott.  It  was  one  of  tiiose 
daring  acts  that  we  would  look  for  only  in  lawless  times.  A  band 
of  conspirators,  regularly  organized,  broke  the  city  jail,  and 
dragged  to  the  gallows,  where  they  hanged  him,  a  criminal  whcan 
the  Queen,  as  Regent  during  the  sovereign^'s  absence,  had  pHr- 
doned.  Never  was  there  a  storm  more  fiirious  raised  in  Lona^i& 
The  ministry  took  up  the  matter  with  a  heat  equal  to  the  Qtieeo^^; 
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and  introduced  into  Parliament  a  Bill  which  degraded  and  im- 
prisoned the  chief  magistrate  of  Edinburgh,  abolished  the  city 
guard,  and  inflicted  other  acts  of  degradation.  It  was  a  vindic- 
tive measure,  introduced  by  men  in  the  furor  of  passion,  and 
when  of  course  they  were  all  the  more  unreasonable  and  impa- 
tient of  opposition.  The  person  who  ought  to  have  introduced 
this  measure,  was  the  Lord- Advocate  of  Scotland ;  but  the  man 
who  was  most  persevering  in  his  opposition,  was  that  important 
officer.  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  of  England  took 
the  place  which  he  had  deserted ;  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
whole  country,  a  Lord-Advocate  opposing  the  wishes  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Queen,  in  a  matter  where  their  feelings  were  so 
keen,  was  exhibited  by  Forbes,  at  a  time  when  the  chief  law  office 
of  his  country  had  become  vacant.  His  opposition,  and  that  of 
Argyle  in  the  Upper  House,  was  so  far  successful,  that  the  Bill 
was  shorn  of  much  of  its  offensive  matter  before  it  passed  into  a 
law. 

The  Government  perhaps  saw,  that  they  could  not  avoid  offering 
the  Presidency  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  first  lawyer  and 
most  eloquent  advocate  of  his  day»  Perhaps,  they  had  also  virtue 
enough  to  admire  his  independence ;  at  all  events,  he  took  his  seat 
as  Lord  President,  in  Jime  1737 ;  and  there  he  effected  a  revo- 
lution, greater  even  than  in  any  department  he  had  hitherto  in- 
termeddled with. 

The  Court  of  Session,  at  the  beginning  and  near  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  was  one  of  the  most  ineflScient  in  existence. 
Fifteen  judges  sat  at  once  upon  the  Bench ;  and  of  course  the 
necessary  consequence  of  sucn  a  crowd  was  a  continual  bickering 
among  themselves,  and  the  use  of  epithets  towards  each  other, 
which  supplied  in  vigour,  what  they  wanted  in  courtesy  and  deco- 
rum. Tneir  number  fireed  them  from  responsibility ;  and  their 
votes  were  given  as  much  firom  caprice,  or  friendship,  or  enmi^ 
to  party  or  counsel,  as  from  any  regard  to  law  or  justice.  No 
reports  have  survived,  except  on  the  faint  breath  of  tradition, 
of  the  stormy  scenes  that  sometimes  disgraced  the  Court;  but 
enough  remains  to  tell  us  that  the  Bench,  when  Forbes  took  the 
chair,  was  in  its  lowest  state,  and  that  before  he  left  it,  he  brought 
it  to  a  condition  that  it  has  perhaps  never  equalled  since.  Mr. 
Burton  has  forcibty  shown  this,  by  calling  attention  to  the  feet 
that  it  was  while  Forbes  was  President  tne  greater  number  of 
those  "  leading  cases,"  preserved  by  Kilkerran,  which  have 
guided  our  subsequent  jurisprudence,  were  pronounced.  Let  a 
decision  be  cited  from  tnat  era,  and  it  is  beyond  attack.  A  more 
^remarkable  proof  of  the  talents  of  Forbes,  as  a  lawyer,  could  not 
*be  advanced.    While  much  before  him,  and  much  that  followed, 
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in  the  decisions  of  oar  Courts,  has  fallen  before  the  learning  and 
investigation  of  later  times,  the  decisions  of  liis  time  have  stood 
unassailable.  The  change  was  perceptibly  felt  even  in  his  own 
day,  since  Hardwicke  even  is  found  writing  him  thus : — "  I  con- 
ceive great  pleasure  in  the  different  degree  of  weight  and  credit 
with  which  your  decisions  come  before  the  House,  from  what  they 
did  a  few  years  ago,  an  alteration  which  I  presaged  would  happen, 
and  do  most  sincerely  congratulate  your  Lordship  on  the  event." 
To  eflFect  all  this,  he  had  much  to  contend  with  in  the  obstinacy 
of  his  colleagues.  But  his  firm  spirit,  his  established  fame,  his 
great  talents,  and  the  general  superiority  of  the  man,  silenced 
opposition,  and  ultimately  procured,  if  not  sympathy,  at  least 
acquiescence.  He  could  not  prevent  their  voting  according  to 
their  interests  or  their  passions,  but  he  was  there  to  administer  a 
rebuke,  which  he  was  not  the  man  to  omit,  if  it  served  his  pur- 
pose. He  got  rules  of  Court  passed  for  the  expediting  business, 
and  carried  them  into  effect  with  a  pertinacity  that  no  vis  inertiw 
of  his  colleagues  could  resist.  Three  years  after  his  advance- 
ment to  the  Bench,  he  could  make  the  boast  to  Lord  Hardwicke, 
that,  at  the  expense  of  "  several  hundred  hours'  extra  labour, 
no  cause  ripe  lor  judgment  remained  undetermined,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  not  happened  in  any  mane's  memory,  and  of 
which  the  mob  are  very  fond."  Like  Lord  Kenyon,  too,  he  was 
ever  a  friend  to  the  poor  suitor,  if  he  saw  him  oppressed.  Nay, 
he  was  at  his  old  practices,  in  getting  up  subscriptions  among  the 
judges  themselves,  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  whose  fortunes  judges  have  so  much  to  do.  His  compas- 
sion was  always  of  this  description, — "  I  pity  him  five  shillings ; 
how  much  do  you?"  His  contemporary  oiographer,  describing 
him  as  a  judge,  says,  that  "  he  was  so  mild  and  affable  in  dis- 
course that  none  could  resist  his  persuasion ;  he  encouraged  the 
Lords  to  do  justice,  and  if  he  observed  any  bias  in  them,  proceed- 
ing from  the  face  of  a  great  man,  he  would  say,  By  God's  grace 
I  shall  give  my  thoughts  sincerely,  and  your  Lordships  will 
judge  in  this  matter  as  you  will  be  answerable  to  God.     When 

pu 
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le  spoke  there  was  a  profound  silence, — the  lawyers  and  Lords 
ut  themselves  in  a  listening  posture." — ^A  profound  silence  in 


The  Rebellion  of  '45  found  Forbes  engaged  in  the  active  duties 
of  his  own  profession,  in  the  concoction  of  new  schemes  for  the 
promotion  of  manufactures,  and  in  endeavouring  to  get  adopted 
a  policy  towards  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  which,  if  adopted, 
would  nave  saved  them  from  the  calamities  that  aflterwnrdjr  over- 
took them.  He  proposed  that  regiments  on  behalf  of  Govem- 
ment,  should  be  raised  out  of  the  disaffected  clans,  and  coinmia^ 
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sions  granted  to  their  chiefs.  But  the  Government  refused  t^ 
adopt  the  scheme,  notwithstanding  the  ohvious  (Usafiection  in 
the  North.  Forbes,  who  knew  the  Highlanders  well,  saw  the 
insecure  foundation  on  which  public  tranquillity  was  based,  and 
he  continued  his  entreaties,  in  the  hope  that  some  happy  accident 
might  have  fallen  out,  some  lucid  interval,  some  convenient 
crisis  of  circumstances,  or  juncture  of  inclination^  before  it  should 
be  too  late.  Aware  of  the  strength  of  Government,  and  of  the 
folly  of  an  insurrection,  he  took  all  means  to  prevent  ihe  evils, 
which  he  well  knew  the  Government  would  avenge. 

News  arrived  that  the  Prince  had  landed,  and  Forbes  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  North.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  the  old 
man  sat  down  to  the  labour  of  entreaty,  of  anxious  prayer  to  the 
Jacobites  whom  he  wished  to  save.  No  man  was  too  low  to  be 
overlooked.  He  detailed  in  innumerable  letters  the  powers  of 
a  Government  established,  their  own  insufficient  resources,  the 
desperate  chance  of  success,  and,  above  all,  the  calamities  of  de* 
feat.  He  implored  them,  as  they  loved  their  country,  their  an- 
cient name,  the  value  of  peace  and  security,  not  to  be  hurried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour.  He  prevailed.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  character,  the  stren^h  of  his  arguments,  the  ter- 
ror which  his  threats  inspired,  had  the  success  he  wished.  Ten 
thousand  men  never  joined  the  Chevalier,  that  might  otherwise 
have  enabled  him  to  carry  a  victorious  army  into  London.  This 
was  not  all.  When,  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  Lovat  and  Lochiel, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  rushed  upon  their  destiny,  the  President 
was  as  energetic  in  his  military  operations.  In  fact,  what  with 
incompetent  commanders,  and  the  incompetency  of  the  ministry, 
he  was  left  alone,  unaided  by  either  money  or  instructions.  A 
few  companies  of  soldiers  were  in  the  North,  but  totally  unable 
in  point  of  numbers  to  meet  the  enemy.  Not  a  penny  was  sent 
him  by  the  Government,  to  defray  the  large  expenditure  conse- 
auent  on  insurrection.  Lord  Tweeddale  wrote  him,  however, 
tnat  of  whatever  sums  he  advanced  he  would  get  repayment.  In 
vain  he  protested  against  this  official  inanity.  In  vain  he  told  them 
that  unless  they  sent  ammunition  and  money  all  his  exeitions 
would  be  useless.  "  Such,"  he  said,  "  is  the  state  of  this  country, 
from  the  confusion  of  the  times,  and  the  stop  of  communication, 
that  all  coin  is  locked  up,  and  none  can  be  commanded.  I  can- 
not command  a  shilling  that  is  owing  to  me ;  and  even  bank 
bills  are  of  no  currency.  I  do  as  well  as  I  can  in  respect  to  small 
expenses,  but  sums  of  any  value  cannot  be  compassed.'^  His 
great  wish  was  "  to  keep  out  of  the  rebellion  a  greater  body  of 
men  than  those  who  are  hitherto  engaged  in  it,"  by  making  an 
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early  demonstration  of  military  force.  But  the  only  supplies  he 
received  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  from 
England ;  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  were  sent,  he  thu«. 
writes  Lord  Tweeddale : — 

^'  The  too  late  arrival  of  the  sloop  with  arms  and  money,  which  I 
had  long  solicited,  was  the  cause  why  the  rebellion  gathered  fresh 
strength  in  this  country,  after  the  rebels'  flight  from  Stirling.  Had 
those  arms  come  in  time,  to  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  men,  who 
were  ready  prepared  to  receive  them,  the  rebels  durst  hardly  have 
shown  themselves  on  this  side  the  mountains ;  but  as  those  did  not 
arrive  in  our  road,  till  the  very  day  that  the  rebels  made  themselves 
master  of  the  barrack  in  Kuthven  of  Badenoch,  within  twenty-six 
miles  of  us,  it  was  too  late  to  assemble  the  men  we  had  prepared ; 
and  in  place  of  making  use  of  the  arms,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  them 
as  well  as  the  money  on  shipboard,  for  our  security." — MSS. 

As  Government  thus  withheld  the  supplies,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  appropriate  for  the  public  service  all  his  own  funds,  and  then 
resort  to  borrowing.  It  is  delightful  to  see,  in  all  those  harassing 
vexations,  the  equanimity  of  his  temper.  He  never  let  fall  one 
word  of  asperity  against  the  rebels,  for  whom  he  could  find  ntf 
harsher  name  than  "  the  poor  gentlemen  in  arms,"  His  voice 
never  loses  its  melody,  nor  his  entreaties  their  sweetness ;  and 
in  looking  forward  to  the  day  of  reckoning,  he  put,  in  all  his 
letters,  a  saving  clause — not  to  make  his  advice  novel  when  the 
day  arrived — that  retribution  should  "  be  done  gently."  The  finer 
and  sterner  elements  of  our  nature  were  indeed  joined  in  delight- 
ful matrimony  in  this  true-hearted  old  man,  who  is,  moreover, 
another  example  of  the  truth,  that  coldness  of  temperament  is 
not  a  necessary  requisite  to  soundness  of  judgment. 

To  the  value  of  his  services,  all  his  contemporaries  bear  wit- 
ness; and  even  the  Jacobites  spoke  with  genuine  afiection  of 
his  catholic  humanity.  Being  driven  northwards  by  the  rebels, 
he  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Culloden ;  and,  fortunately 
for  himself,  ne  arrived  when  the  greater  part  of  the  butcheries 
were  ended.  What  he  did  see,  however,  roused  him  to  the 
spirit  of  his  best  days.  He  reminded  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land^  quern  et  prcesens  et  postera  respuat  atasy  that  victory  did 
not  sanction  cruelties  unpractised  in  tne  wars  of  civilized  Europe, 
and  that  a  prisoner  had  still  the  protection  of  the  law.  Of  the 
first,  the  Duke  mentioned  it  to  his  officers,  as  a  saying  "  of  the 
old  woman  who  talked  to  me  about  humanity,"  and  "  as  to 
the  laws  of  the  country,  my  Lord,  Til  make  a  brigade  give 
laws,  by  God." 

This  was  brutal ; .  the  rest  was  in  order.    As  the  Govemmeni 
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began  with  fatal  errors,  they  finished  by  atrocious  crimes.  A 
feeble  vacillation  was  succeeded  by  a  rigid  application  of  the 
ultima  ratio  regum.  In  one  of  his  unprinted  letters,  Forbes 
mentions  that  he  had  been  dismissed, — "The  Duke  judges  it 
unnecessary  I  should  follow  him  any  farther."  Nay,  he  had  to 
endure  something  utterly  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the 
Government  which  sanctioned  it.  They  allowed  him  to  be 
dunned  and  persecuted  by  creditors,  for  the  money  he  had  bor- 
rowed to  support  the  troops  II! 

"  About  nine  months  ago,"  he  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
"  my  zeal  led  me  into  this  country  (the  Highlands)  to  quench  a  very 
furious  rebellion,  without  arms,  without  money,  and  without  credit, 
I  was  forced  to  supply  the  necessary  expense,  after  employing  what 
money  of  my  own  I  could  come  at  in  this  country,  by  borrowing  upon 
my  proper  notes  such  small  sums  as  I  could  hear  of.  The  rebellion 
is  now  happily  over ;  and  the  persons  who  lent  me  this  money  at  a 
pinch,  are  now  justly  demanding  payment;  and  I,  who  cannot  coin, 
and  who  never  hitherto  was  dunned,  find  myself  uneasy." 

The  money,  we  believe,  was  never  repaid  him  or  his  descend- 
ants ;  and  the  estate  of  CuUoden  is  now  of  half  the  extent  it  was 
when  Forbes  acquired  it. 

In  regard  to  the  measures  introduced  into  Parliament  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  like  commotions,  it  appears  that  he  never 
was  consulted ;  nay,  that  the  men  in  power,  as  the  best  justifi- 
cation of  themselves,  threw  ridicule  on  him,  traduced  his  charao^ 
ter,  and  neglected  his  recommendations.  He  spoke  of  this  in  the 
same  dignified  strain,  as  of  the  other  insults  that  clouded  his 
latter  days.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell, 
which  he  never  imagined  the  world  would  hear  of,  we  obtain  a 
better  view  of  this  part  of  his  life,  than  from  almost  anything  we 
now  possess.  We  give  it  entire,  as  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
printed : — 

"  Edi»  Ihth  July  1746. 

"  Mrs.  M'Laurin  sent  me  yours  of  the  5th.  I  am  sensible  of 
the  concern  you  take  in  what  affects  me,  and  very  thankfull  for 
it.  It  was  no  small  misfortune  to  the  public,  as  well  as  it  was 
abundantly  mortifying  to  me,  that  the  want  of  harmony  in  the 
Ministers,  prevented  the  furnishing  the  supplies  called  for,  which, 
had  they  arrived  in  due  time,  would  have  put  an  end  long  ago  to 
the  calamities  that  attended  an  actual  rebellion.  I  do  not  at  all 
wonder,  that  my  conduct  was  ridiculed  by  those  to  whom  the 
steadiness  of  it  was  some  reproach.  But  1  am  a  little  surprized 
that  they  found  any  body  to  listen  to  them.  These  things,  how- 
ever, are  now  over,  and  I  trouble  my  head  with  them  no  more. 
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I  did  what  my  conscience  told  me  was  my  duty.  I  acted,  I 
believe,  to  the  conviction  of  all  the  Kin^s  enemies,  like  a 
man :  my  conscience  acquits  me ;  and  I  don't  care  twopence 
what  those,  who  are  so  silly  as  to  be  my  enemies  without  provo- 
cation, may  think  or  say.  My  knight-errantry  is  now  at  an  end, 
— I  hope  for  ever.  I  have  been  sweating  for  these  six  weeks 
past  at  my  regular  drudgery,  without  meddling  with  any  other 
business ;  but  under  very  great  concern,  I  must  confess,  for  this 
unhappy  country,  which  is  like  to  suffer  for  crimes  it  is  not 

fuil^  of,  and  seems  in  its  distress  to  have  no  eye  to  pity  it,  nor 
and  ready  to  interpose  for  its  relief. 
"  Upon  the  rebellion  receiving  its  finishing  stroke  from  the 
Duke,  it  was  my  opinion  that  our  Ministers  would  conclude  the 
settling  the  peace  of  this  unhappy  country.  And  the  forming  a 
system  for  preventing  proceedings  so  dangerous  and  destructive 
for  the  fiiture,  required  the  most  mature  deliberation.  I  must 
confess  I  had  vanity  enough  to  imagine,  that  I  should  have  been 
called  upon  for  my  sentiments  on  that  subject,  as  my  zeal  ought 
to  have  been  unsuspected,  and  as  the  consi4eration  of  it  was 
delicate,  and  to  my  thinking,  of  very  great  consequence.  If  I 
had  not  known  more  than  most  people  of  the  complexion  of  tlie 
country,  I  *could  not  have  performed  half  the  service  that  such 
of  our  leaders  as  are  in  tolerable  good  humour  with  me,  affect  to 
tell  me,  they  believe  I  did.  But  to  my  great  convenience,  tho' 
not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  mind,  the  undertakers  for 
quieting  and  for  keeping  quiet  this  part  of  the  Island,  have  not 
given  me  the  trouble  of  answering  them  any  question  ;  neither 
have  they  di*opt  the  least  signification,  that  my  attendance  is 
wanted,  where  those  things  are  to  be  consulted  about.  This, 
dear  Andrew,  is  my  present  situation ;  and  as  the  duty  of  my 
office  required  my  attendance  in  this  place,  (unless  it  had,  under 
the  Royal  sign-manual,  been  dispensed  with,)you  would  not  at 
all  wonder  at  my  being  where  I  now  am.  What  may  happen 
when  the  term  is  over,  and  when  my  duty  no  longer  reqmres 
my  attendance  in  this  place,'!  cannot  exactly  say.  1  know  how 
little  likely  advice  obtruded  is  to  prevail ;  and  yet  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  the  same  sort  of  zeal,  flowing  from  the  same  principles 
that  led  me  northwards  after  the  last  summer  session,  may  not 
lead  southwards  after  this.  I  am  sensible  the  opposition  I  may 
now  meet  with  is  more  formidable,  and  less  likely  to  be  got  the 
better  of  by  my  puny  influence,  than  that  of  the  Higlanders  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  last  year.  But  if,  upon  summing  up  all  con- 
siderations, when  I  have  some  more  leisure  than  I  possess  at 
present,  it  shall  appear  to  me  to  be  my  duty  to  move  towards 
you,  I  certainly  shall  march." 
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He  did  not  long  snrvive  this.  His  death  took  place  in  De- 
cember 1747,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  57.  A  few- 
weeks  before  he  died,  he  wrote  his  son,  advising  him  ''  to  go  ta 
London,  where  I  believe  I  may  have  some  friends  yet.  They 
will  tell  the  King  that  his  faith&l  servant  Duncan  Forbes  has 
left  you  a  very  poor  man.  Farewell."  His  son  hurried  to  his 
bedside,  and  preserved  a  memorandum  of  his  last  hours. 

"  My  father  entered  into  the  everlasting  life  of  God,  trusting, 
hoping,  and  believing  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  eternal  life 
and  happiness.  When  I  first  saw  my  father  on  the  bed  of  death, 
his  blessing  and  prayer  to  me  was — ^  My  dear  John,  you  have 
just  come  m  time  to  see  your  poor  father  die.  May  the  ^eat 
Grod  of  heaven  and  earth  ever  bless  and  preserve  you  I  xou 
have  come  to  a  very  poor  fortune,  partly  through  my  own  extra- 
vagance, and  the  oppression  of  power.  I  am  sure  you  will  for- 
give me,  because  what  I  did  was  with  a  good  intention.  I  know 
you  to  be  an  honest-hearted  lad-^^Anorew  Mitchell  loves  you 
affectionately— my  heart  bleeds  for  poor  John  Steel — ^I  recom- 
mend him  to  you.  There  is  but  one  thing  I  repent  me  of  in 
my  whole  life-^not  to  have  taken  better  care  g£  you.  May  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  bless  and  preserve  you.  I  trust 
in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Be  always  religious ;  fear  and  love  God. 
You  may  go ;  you  can  be  of  no  service  to  me  here.'" 

And  thus  he  died,  according  to  the  universal  opinion,  of  a 
broken  heart.  A  deep  melancholy  laid  him  prostrate ;  he  was 
unable  to  endure  the  outrages  which  he  had  no  influence  to  pre- 
vent. His  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  sink  in  self-esti- 
mation, to  the  level  to  which  the  world  has  reduced  them,  and 
accommodate  themselves  with  equanimity  to  their  fortune.  Toa 
liberal  for  his  own  interest,  and  too  sensitive  for  his  own  happi- 
ness, he  became  the  victim  of  an  exquisite  sensibility,  under  toe  x 
calumnies  of  malice  and  the  judgments  of  ignorance ;  and  the 
struggle  ended,  as  in  kindred  natures  it  has  often  done,  in  entire 
dereliction  of  himself  and  despondency  at  last. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  such  a  man  as  Forbes,  without  as- 
cending to  extravagance  and  hyperbole.  If  he  was  not  one  of 
the  flaming  constellations  which  has  shot  to  its  station  in  the 
heavens,  he  was,  at  least,  one  of  the  few  of  the  departed  great, 
that  will  live  in  Scottish  history.  Of  such,  we  have  only  four  or 
five  in  all ;  and  in  ranking  the  patriot  of  the  18th,  with  the  two 
great  Reformers  of  the  16th  centuries,  and  with  the  heroes  of 
the  war  of  independence,  we  do  no  injustice  to  their  glorious  me- 
mory. He  has  the  same  claim,  in  his  patriotic  labours,  to  our 
gratitude  and  applause.  There  was  no  apathy  with  him,  dead  to 
all  feeling  but  what  was  personal ;  and  while,  like  all  men,  he 
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could  bear  another^s  misfortunes  very  much  like  a  Ghristian,  lie- 
differed  from  most  men  in  this^  that  he  never  rested  till  he  had 
relieved  them ;  nor,  under  the  mask  of  sentiment,  did  he  allow 
interest  or  vanity  to  speak.  Though  loving  retirement,  he  did 
not  court  it  at  the  expense  of  duty ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  taken* 
and  comprehended  the  dimensions  of  his  country's  wants,  he 
urged  forward  with  an  energy  that  never  slackened  till  the  day 
he  died,  that  country's  regeneration. 

Like  the  Reformers  or  the  16th  century,  we  find  him  always 
practical — ^never  lost  among  dreams,  and  broken  thoughts,  and 
wild  imaginations;  but,  under  the  guidance  of  a  shrewd  experi- 
enced sagacity,  he  unquestionably  did  more  for  the  land  of  his 
birth,  than  all  the  Scotsmen,  of  every  rank,  in  the  whole  cen«- 
tury  in  which  he  lived.  The  eulogy  of  Thomson,  who  knew  him: 
well,  has  consecrated  the  name  of  one,  who  with  talents  to  con- 
due^  to  persuade,  and  to  command,  never  ibi^ot  his  high  mission 
as  an  apostle  of  humanity. 

"  T^ee,  Forbes,  too,  whom  every  worth  attends, 
As  truth  sincere,  as  weeping  friendship  kind ; 
Thee  truly  generous  and  in  silence  great, 
Thy  country  feels  through  her  reviving  arts, 
Planned  by  thy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  informed, 
And  seldom  has  she  known  a  friend  like  theg." 

Or  take  the  better  delineation  by  the  great  master  of  cha- 
racter : — 

*'  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  was  a  man.** 

In  his  most  prosperous  days,  whem  he  was  the  corvespoudent 
of  the  great  statesmen  and  lawyers  oithQ  South,  and  swaying  the 
whole  mfluence  of  Government  in  Scotland,  he  was  as  natural 
and  true-hearted  as  when  a  young  lad  on  his  Other's  hills.  To 
the  baser  passions  he  was  a  strangw-^withoat  servility  as  with- 
out avarice;  and  even  the  ambition  of  fame  he  little  cared  for.. 
It  was  not  for  that  he  laboured.  We  question  if  he  once  thought 
of  self,  in  the  long  life  of  self^-sacrifiee  he  lived.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  say  less  than  this;  it  would  be  difficult  to  inflict  more  praise 
than  he  deserved,  or  to  express  the  extent  of  our  obligation  in 
language  too  eulogistic.  V  igorous  measures,  promptitude  of  de- 
cirion  and  of  action,  a  determined  will  and  clear  perspicacity,  he- 
united  to  a  nature  gentle  and  loveaUe,  considerate  with  regard  to 
human  fraiity,  and  generous  in  its  estimate  of  human  motive. 
The  finest  hair  casts  a  shadow,  and  he  had  his  failings,  like  all' 
men ;  but  his  generous  aspirations,  and  his  labours  of  a  lifeitimei. 
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will  excuse  errors  arising  from  too  profound  sensibility,  warmth 
of  heart,  and  passionate  enthusiasm  for  what  promised  prosperity 
to  his  country. 

Such  is  the  man  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  antiquity  can 
offer  nothing  more  touching:  than  his  death,  or  modem  times 
more  honourable  than  his  lire.  Nothing  more  illustrates  the  in- 
born loftiness  of  his  character,  than  the  magnanimity  with  which 
he  was  inspired,  amid  his  own  fallen  fortunes  and  ruined  hopes, 
at  the  long  train  of  proscriptions,  beneath  which  he  despaired  of 
any  resurrection  of  his  country's  prosperity  and  independence. 
It  would  have  saved  him  at  least  one  pang,  had  he  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  to  behold  how,  out  of  the  arbitrary  doings  of  a  ruth- 
less soldiery,  liberty  arose — ^how  prosperity  sprang  from  conquest, 
and  a  nation  was  saved  even  in  being  subdued. 

Yet,  after  all,  how  dim  is  the  reputation  of  this  lawyer-states- 
man even  in  the  country  which  his  virtues  adorned.  His  fame 
yields  to  that  of  the  poor  poets  whom  he  cherished.  His  friend 
Thomson,  and  even  Allan  Ramsay,  can  boast  a  wider  celebrity. 
It  has  thus  ever  been  the  case  with  those  whos^  labours  are 
spent  upon  contemporaries.  How  obscure,  for  example,  is  the 
fame  of  Pitt,  or  Fox,  or  Mansfield,  or  Thurlow,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  contemporary  writers  who  have  left  enduring 
memorials  of  their  genius — Gibbon,  Hume,  Goldsmith,  or 
Burke.  Any  book,  therefore,  to  preserve  such  men  "  a^inst 
the  tooth  of  time  and  razure  of  oblivion,"  would  be  a  service  to 
mankind.  Even  as  it  was,  the  knowledge  of  Forbes'  history 
was  becoming  known  to  others  than  a  few  readers  of  the  Scots 
Magazine,  or  a  few  black  letter  lawyers.  The  passing  traveller 
now  pays  a  visit  to  CuUoden  Moor,  for  other  purposes  than 
to  get  melancholy  on  its  reminiscences ;  and  what  tne  Roman 
orator  has  eloquently  said,  as  to  the  localities  of  Athenian  pa- 
triotism, is  coming  true  of  one,  of  whom  even  the  rugged  War- 
burton  could  thus  speak — "  I  knew  and  venerated  the  man ;  one 
of  the  greatest  that  ever  Scotland  bred,  as  a  judge,  a  patriot, 
and  a  Christian." 

With  regard  to  the  work  which  has  suggested  the  preceding 
observations,  we  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying,  that  it 
is,  out  of  all  sight,  the  best  book  on  Jacobite  history  that  has 
been  written.  We  had  recently  occasion  to  review  a  few  works 
on  this  subject,  and  stretched  a  point,  to  speak  as  favourably  as 
possible  of  a  good  intention  and  respectable  industry.  Notfiing 
was  said  of  many  blemishes,  and  among  others,  of  the  absolute 
maze  of  words  and  deluge  of  sentiment,  which  had  only  the  one 
advantage,  of  hiding  somewhat  the  penury  of  thought  and  loose- 
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ness  of  reasoning.  Mr.  Burton's  book  is  exactly  of  the  opposite 
character.  Every  sentence  is  supported  by  reference  to  autho- 
rity, and  every  idea  is  conveyed  in  language  brief,  manly,  and 
vigorous,  which  perhaps  has  sometimes  the  blemish  of  descending 
to  a  homeliness  that  is  disagreeable.  We  are  never,  however, 
bored  by  the  abominable  manufactured  Jacobitism  and  maudlin 
ululations,  that  every  other  writer  thinks  it  necessary  to  print;  and 
only  they  who  have  come  from  a  recent  perusal  of  their  empty 
mouthings,  can  appreciate  the  comfort  of  being  allowed  to  read  the 
story,  without  waaing  through  scores  and  scores  of  pages  of  sen- 
timent "  three  times  skinuned  sky-blue" — every  one  sentence  be- 
ing, in  addition,  rounded  off  with  the  loftiest  superlatives,  by  a 
clinch  or  antithesis.  Mr.  Burton  does  not,  moreover,  adopt  either 
of  the  two  usual  courses.  He  does  not  enter  with  a  halter  about 
his  neck,  submitting  himself  to  his  reader's  mercy,  whether  he 
shall  be  hanged  or  no ;  or  in  a  defying  mood,  appear  with  the 
halter  in  his  nand,  threatening  to  hang  his  reader,  if  he  do  not 
praise  him.  He  gives,  without  any  self-glorification,  authorities 
which  show  an  extent  of  research,  among  printed  and  unprinted 
materials,  for  which,  in  a  small  volume  of  this  kind,  we  were 
not  prepared,  and  which  could  not  reasonablv  have  been  ex- 

Eected ;  but  the  value  of  his  labours  can  only  be  acknowledged 
y  those  who,  by  having  studied  this  portion  of  our  history,  can 
estimate  the  skill  with  which  he  has  compressed  so  much  into 
so  small  a  compass.  There  are,  however,  several  awkward 
blunders,  evidently  mere  slips  of  the  pen  in  the  hurry  of  compo- 
sition, which  will  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition ;  and  when 
that  edition  appears,  we  hope  also  for  a  more  careful  correction 
of  the  press — that  duty  bemg  at  present,  about  as  badly  done, 
as  such  a  thing  can  be. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Punchy  or  the  London  Charivan.    Parts  67  and 
68.     London,  1847. 
2»  TTte  Commissioner;  or^  De  Lunatico  Inquirendo.    Dablin, 
1842. 

3.  Dealings  with  the  Firm  of  Domhey  and  Son,     By  Chablbs 
Dickens.    London,  1846-7. 

4.  Adventures  of  Christopher  Tadpole.     By  Al£EBT  Smith. 
London,  1846-7. 

5.  Vanity  Fair.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    London,  1847. 

6.  The  knight  of  Gwynne.    By  Charles  Lever.    London, 
1846-7. 

7.  TTie  Battle  of  lAfe,     By  Charles  Dickens.     London, 
1846. 

8.  Mrs.  Perkins'  Ball.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    2d  Edition. 
London,  1847. 

9.  The  Comic  History  of  England.     By  G.  A.  ABecket. 
London,  1846-7. 

10.  Chambers'  Miscelhny  of  Entertaining 'rracts^  ISyoIs.  Edin- 
burgh, 1844-7. 

11.  KnigMs  Weekly  and  Monthly  Volumes  for  all  Beaders,    Lon- 
don, 1846-7. 

12.  Tlie  Christianas  Penny  Magazine.    16  Nos.   London,  1846-7. 

13.  I7te  Chtirehman's  Monthly  Pmny  Magazine.   10  Nos.    Lon- 
don, 1846-7. 

If  our  bill  (^  fare  seem  somewhat  miscellaneons,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  not  the  purveyors.  Our  office  is  tiot  to 
cater  for  our  readers'  taste,  but  simply,  as  a  fidthftil  physician,  to 
analyze  the  viands  presented  to  our  sovereign,  the  Reading  Pub- 
lic, and  wave  the  mexorable  wand  of  office  over  each  unwhole- 
some dainty.  And  truly  there  is  no  lack  of  cooks  in  the  royal 
kitchen.  Each  with  his  own  idea  of  his  art  and  science,  his  own 
favourite  spices  and  rich  condiments — one  brisk  and  bustling,  an- 
other grave  and  artistical — but  all  so  busy  in  their  work,  that  in 
one  hand  or  other  every  conceivable  material  takes  a  presentable 
shape,  till  the  banqueting  table  groans  beneath  its  burden,  and 
the  task  of  discrimination  becomes  all  but  hopeless.  Still,  we  will 
not  quit  our  post.  What  seemed  possible,  we  have  attempted ;  to 
select  samples  of  nearly  all  sorts,  arranged  as  best  we  might,  keep- 
ing far  apart  those  which  looked  least  congenial ;  for  we  could  not 
but  fear  that  if  the  strong  spices  of  Punch  were  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  savoury  morsels  of  the  Churchman's  Monthly  Magazine, 
it  might  be  hard  to  say  to  which  class  of  guests  the  combination 
would  prove  the  more  unpalatable. 
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Yet,  various  as  a^e  the  materials  of  our  cuisine,  a  sound  men- 
tal constitution  may  make  a  hearty  meal  upon  them  all,  and  find 
its  health  unimpaired.  We  trust,  indeed,  that  our  readers  have 
sufficient  eonfid^iee  in  us  to  believe,  that  so  far  as  our  skill  in 
chemical  analysis  will  serve,  we  admit  no  poison  to  their  taUoi 
If,  in  the  works  before  us,  there  be  any  thing  which  would  ne- 
cessarily injure  the  moral  tone  of  the  mind ;  which  tends  to  un- 
settle its  feelings,  or  relax  the  firmness  of  its  principles  5  we  are 
bound,  by  our  regard  to  the  health  of  our  liege  l6ra,  to  interpose 
our  official  sentence  of  warning.  Thus  far,  we  will  not  yield  the 
palm  of  stern  fidelity,  even  to  the  state-physician  of  the  immort^ 
Governor  of  Barataria.  Unlike  him,  however,  we  prefer  discharg- 
ing the  duty  of  condemnation,  whoever  it  is  possible,  behind  the 
scenes ;  and,  far  as  we  are  from  presuming  to  liken  ihe  Beading 
Public,  in  any  respect,  to  Sancno  Panza,  we  should  least  of  aS 
choose  to  repeatwith  them  the  experiments  made  upon  hispatience. 
We  fear  they  would  prove  less  submissive.  We  might  indeed 
spread  a  feast  intended  to  be  a  feast  of  Tantalus ;  but  our  power 
is  unfortunately  limited.  Our  pen  is  no  magic  wand  to  spirit 
away  from  the  circulating  library  every  work  incltided  in  our 
Index  Expurgatorius ;  nay,  we  fear  it  is  too  true  in  these  dei^pe- 
rate  days,  that  the  louder  the  condemning  note  of  the  critical 
trumpet,  the  more  eacerly  would  the  Public  seek  acquaintance 
with  the  contents  of  me  forbidden  page.  Whatever,  then,  seemd 
absolutely  deleterious,  is  intercepted  at  the  kitchen-door,  not 
placed  on  the  table,  to  tempt  the  curiosity  and  vitiate  the  taste.of 
our  guests.  The  most  delicate  may  accept  our  invitation  with- 
out scruple  or  reserve.  To  the  best  of  our  poor  ability  we  will 
serve  up  to  them  none  but  wholesome  food. 

We  retract,  then,  in  part,  (or  more  correctly,  we  *'  rise  to  ex- 
plain") the  admission  of  the  uncongenial  character  of  the  first 
and  last  works  on  our  list.  In  plan  and  purpose,  they  have  in-' 
deed  little  in  common,  and  still  less,  perhaps,  in  subjects,  princi- 
ples, or  tone.  The  conductors  of  each  have  probably  but  Bcanty 
sympathy  with  the  views  and  objects  of  the  other :  many  readers 
of  the  Magazine  may  shrink  firom  the  whimsicalities  of  Punch, 
as  frivolous  and  imprpfitable ;  while  Punch  would,  we  fear,  reject 
as  fanatical  the  deep-toned  Christianity  of  the  Magazine.  We 
may  lose  caste  with  both  parties  by  confessing  the  catholicity  of 
our  tastes ;  but  so  it  is — ^be  it  our  merit,  our  rault,  or  our  misfor^ 
tune,  we  know  not — ^we  are  at  home  with  either;  not  grave 
enough  to  frown  away  the  humourist,  nor  yet  so  merry  that  we 
scorn  the  preacher. 

But,  in  truth,  our  list  is  made  up  on  a  principle  quite  indepen- 
dent of  our  individual  likings  or  dislikings.  These  works  are 
taken  as  specimens  of  an  immense  and  increasing  body  of  public 
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cations,  in  many  respects  peculiar  to  our  own  times.  They  are  of 
course  mere  samples,  ana  samples  of  the  better  class.  From 
these,  however,  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
whole,  and  catch,  ere  they  pass  by,  the  features  of  the  literary 
world.  For,  indeed,  there  is  no  room  for  delay.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  public  countenance  changes  rapidly ;  the  artist  must 
not  now  wait  for  formal  sittings,  but  fixing  it  for  a  moment  in  the 
strong  light  of  criticism,  apply  the  Daguerreotype,  and  strike  off 
a  photographic  Ukeness.  As  with  the  first  daguerreotypes,  it  may 
be  cold  and  colourless ;  it  will  at  least  be  faithful  to  the  features 
of  the  original.  If  the  ^dvadty  of  expression  be  lost,  or  the  spar- 
kle of  the  laughing  eye  be  dimmed,  it  may  yet  preserve  the  smile 
of  the  speaking  lips,  and  the  outline  of  the  thoughtful  brow. 

Under  these  figurative  expressions,  it  is  not  perhaps  quite  so 
plain  as  it  might  be,  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  justify  an  ano- 
maly in  our  list — the  selection  of  several  woAs,  the  publication 
of  which  is  still  only  in  progress.  The  waters  of  literature  are, 
especially  at  the  present  moment,  running  waters ;  change  fol- 
lowing change,  as  in  all  literary  movements,  not  like  a  series  of 
lakes,  but  in  the  unbroken  flow  of  a  rmining  stream.  He,  then, 
who  should  stand  on  the  bank,  to  wait  for  their  efflux,  would  in- 
deed be  a  clown  more  stolid  than  any  of  whom  Horace  could  have 
dreamed.  We  wish  to  view  their  course,  to  mark  the  tendencies 
of  the  age,  rather  than  the  abilities  of  this  or  that  author.  And, 
for  such  a  purpose,  it  seems  all  but  indispensable  to  waive  the 
conventional  etiquette  of  criticism,  and  pass  under  review  the 
current  Numbers  of  the  more  popular  serial  works,  without  wait- 
ing till  their  course  is  over.  For,  alas  1  the  ocean  to  which  most 
of  them  are  tending  is  not  that  of  immortality — but  of  oblivion. 
Their  authors  tell  nieir  tales  under  a  sentence  like  that  of  Sche- 
herazade :  when  they  have  no  more  to  tell,  they  must  die.  To 
wait,  therefore,  till  the  story  is  finished,  is  to  wait  till  it  has  ceas- 
ed to  influence  the  public  mind.  With  the  last  page  of  the  clos- 
ing Number,  the  reader  will  lay  down  his  interest  in  the  various 
personages ;  and  long  before  a  decent  time  of  mourning  for  the 
departed  has  elapsed,  the  fickle  Public  will  have  yielded  to  a  new 
flame,  and  then  again  in  due  time  another,  and  another,  and  an- 
other— lightly  found  and  h'ghtly  lost. 

Very  considerable  allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  ex- 
ceptions. Few  readers  of  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  have  even 
yet  forgotten  Little  Nell.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  surely  true, 
that  in  passing  fi*om  the  old  novel  to  the  modem  serial  work,  we 
have  exchanged  a  deep  interest,  founded  on  admiration,  for  a 
slight  excitement  of  the  surface-feelings — a  gentle  dallying  with 
the  passions  of  hope,  fear,  joy,  sorrow,  love,  or  hatred, — which 
gives  us  no  very  great  concern,  but  serves,  while  it  lasts,  as  a 
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pleasing  stimulant^  and  leaves  ns  when  it  goes^  heart-whole  and 
well  at  ease,  with  no  fear  of  having  our  slumbers  broken  by  night 
visions  of  the  ghosts  of  our  departed  favourites. 

Should  any  nold  it  to  be  clear  gain  to  have  escaped  the  undue 
excitement  of  the  days  of  Scott  or  Richardson,  we  will  not  stay 
for  discussion,  but  must  be  content  to  enter  a  simple  protest. 
Whatever  literature  undertakes,  it  is  worth  while  to  do  tho- 
roughly ;  and  if  the  novel  as  a  species  of  poetry  is  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle's  definition,  a  xd&a^<ng  rm  ^ct^flfidruv — ^to  do  good 
by  exciting  the  healthy  sensibility  of  the  mind — ^then  the  deeper 
the  interest,  so  long  as  the  truth  of  nature  is  preserved,  the  more 
wholesome  the  mental  exercise. 

But  we  shall  be  better  understood  by  example  than  by  abstract 
disquisition.  Nor  could  a  more  favourable  form  be  desired  in 
which  to  lay  the  case  before  our  readers,  than  by  presenting  to 
them  "  The  Knight  of  Gwynne ;"  or  rather  its  author,  Mr.  Lever, 
better  known  and  more  likely  to  be  remembered  by  the  soubri- 
quet taken  from  his  first  and  cleverest  work,  Harry  Lorrequer. 
We  say,  to  the  author,  rather  than  the  tale ;  for  we  cannot  mirly 
judge  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count his  earlier  and  fresher  productions.  We  are  most  at 
home  with  «  Charles  O'Malley ;"  and  though  «  The  Knight 
of  Gwynne"  stands  on  our  list,  as  the  latest  representative  of 
his  class,  we  have  chiefly  in  our  mind  the  adventures  of  the 
dashing  dragoon.  The  work  was  admirable  of  its  class ;  as  a  tale 
pubh'shed  in  monthly  numbers,  to  be  read  piecemeal,  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  has  ever  been  surpassed.  From  first  to  last,  the  ex- 
citement never  flagged;  from  Gal  way  steeple-chasing  to  the 
pranks  of  T.  C.  D,,  and  from  these  again  to  Peninsmar  cam- 
paigning, the  reader  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  his  conductor ; 
nigh  spirits  and  rollicking  mirth  always  bear  him  company — the 
jest,  the  revel,  and  the  song,  are  unfailing — stories  gooa,  bad,  and 
indiflerent — ^witticisms  more  piquant  than  polished — description 
animated  at  least,  if  not  of  absolute  military  accuracy ; — ^if  tlie 
reader'^s  heart  is  not  satisfied,  it  is  very  plain  that  he  "  is  not  the 
man  for  Galway."  We  say  nothing  of  the  characters ;  they  do 
not  leave  a  very  strong  impression.  For  ourselves,  of  all  the 
ladies,  we  prefer  Miss  JBaby  Blake,  the  Irish  hoyden.  Nor  need 
we  speak  of  incidents ;  as  to  probability,  Mr.  Lever  is,  (or  was  in 
those  days)  quite  above  it.  Description  is  his  forte,  and  descrip- 
tion of  mere  animal  excitement.  Whatever  stirs  the  blood  of 
high-spirited  youth,  whatever  exercises  the  bodily  powers,  finds 
an  honourable  place  in  his  pages.  But  mind,  or  intellect,  or 
deep  feeling,  is  an  encumbrance  to  him.  It  is  out  of  his  line, 
and  he  scarcely  knows  how  to  manage  it.  So  that  when,  as  in 
the  "  Knight  of  Gwynne,  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  the  Union,** 
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he  seems  to  intend  a  higher  flight,  he  becomes  tamo  by  way  of 
being  philosophical ; — we  lose  the  best  part  of  the  old  boisterous 
mirth,  and  find  very  little  to  console  us  for  our  loss. 

But  space  is  precious  ; — "  paullo  majora  canamus*"  Let  us 
come  to  Mr.  Dickens  and  "  The  Battle  of  Life."  First,  of  the 
author ;  then,  by  a  great  descent,  of  his  latest  completed  book.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  any  future  age  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
powers  of  the  author  of  "  The  Pickwick  Papers."  Apart  altoge- 
ther from  the  artistic  merits  of  any  of  his  works,  he  will  stand 
forth  to  the  eye  of  posterity,  as  the  leader  of  a  great  literary 
revolution.  Like  other  leaders,  he  has  perhaps  followed  as 
much  as  determined  the  direction  of  the  national  mind.  Still, 
the  fact  remains,  that  from  the  publication  of  the  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers dates  the  real  commencement  of  the  new  phases  of  Fiction. 
A  host  of  copyists  have  followed  in  his  wake ;  and — a  yet  surer 
sign  of  original  genius — others  who  are  no  copyists  have  not  dis- 
dained to  borrow  the  form  which  he  had  introduced.  Nor  is  it 
a  mere  form,  a  simple  accidental  circumstance  connected  with 
the  mode  of  publication.  Forms  in  such  matters  affect  the  sub- 
stance, and  he  who  creates  a  new  form  of  literature,  is  the  founder 
of  a  school.  Minds  of  all  vaiying  casts  may  adopt  it ;  but  under 
the  individual  differences  there  will  be  traced  the  family  likeness, 
Sufficient  to  entitle  the  founder  to  claim  the  honours  of  paternity. 

Such  honours  a  future  generation  will  not  be  slow  to  award 
to  Mr.  Dickens.  Though  seeing,  as  we  begin  to  see,  that  when 
he  struck  into  this  new  path,  the  public  was  already  crowding 
towards  the  gateway ;  thougn  feeling,  as  we  begin  to  feel,  that 
its  direction  was  truly  downwards,  despite  the  many  beauties  of 
this  lower  region ;  though  free,  as  the  present  generation  can 
never  be,  from  the  prestige  of  his  earlier  successes ; — they  will 
|ret  acknowledge  that  it  could  be  no  common  man  to  whose  lot  it 
fell  to  guide  a  movement  so  prolific  of  results.  For  they  whom 
nations  choose  to  follow,  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  mental 
royalty.  Here,  there  can  be  no  usurpation :  to  be  obeyed,  is  the 
guarantee  for  a  legitimate  title. 

Unlike  other  crowns,  however,  Mr.  Dickens'  diadem  has  allow- 
ed his  head  to  lie  too  easily  in  the  lap  of  Fortune.  Piquancy 
and  quaintness  have  too  much  subsided  into  fixed  mannerisms ; 
"  the  charm  dissolves  apace ;"  from  Pickwick  wo  have  descended 
to  Martin  Chuzzlewit ;  the  series  which  began  with  The  Christ- 
mas Carol  is  closed  for  the  present  by  the  "  Battle  of  Life." 

"  The  Battle  of  Life  I"  It  w^as  a  noble  title ;  suggestive  of  high 
thoughts.  We  looked  for  a  picture  of  some  lofty  nature  sorely 
tried — placed  struggling  between  temptation  and"  duty,  between 
passion  and  principle,  between  the  promptings  of  selfishness  and 
the  whispers  of  self-eacrificing  love ;  ana  we  longed  to  see  a  bat« 
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tie  such  as  this  fought  out  in  the  glowing  page,  as  many  such 
are  fought  and  won,  unrecorded,  in  daily  life.  Instead  of  this, 
what  have  we  ?  Our  pen  refuses  the  task  of  analysis.  We  have 
first  a  description  of  a  real  field  of  battle — ^very  prettily  drawn, 
indeed ;  then  enter  a  father  and  two  daughters — ^then  the  aflii- 
anced  lover  of  the  younger — a  parting — mysterious  inuendoes— ^ 
at  last,  on  the  day  of  his  return,  she  elopes  with  a  stranger — ^mi- 
sery— mystery — her  betrothed  marries  her  sister — finally,  she 
re-appears,  not  lost  nor  dishonoured ;  and,  lo  I  it  was  no  elope^- 
ment  at  all ;  but  thinking  in  her  wisdom  that  her  sister  loved  him, 
she  had  vanished  to  break  his  tie  to  her,  that  that  sister  might 
fill  her  place !  And  this  is  "  The  Battle  of  Life  !"  This  is  "  A 
Love  Story !"  Were  ever  noble  titles  worse  profaned  ?  Did  ever 
book  issue  from  an  eminent  writer's  pen,  more  fatal  to  his  claims 
to  the  character  of  a  master  in  his  art  ? 

For,  be  it  observed,  in  reviewing  such  a  plot,  improbability  is 
cur  lightest  charge.  That  such  "  battles"  are  not  fought  in  the 
"  Life"  of  man,  we  are  thankful.  That  "  Love"  is  not  apt  to 
choose  such  modes  of  showing  itself,  we  are  thankful.  But  there 
is  a  kind  of  improbability  which  does  no  discredit  to  the  poet  or 
the  novelist.  Shakspere's  Miranda  is  as  unearthly  a  form  as 
even  his  Caliban  or  his  Ariel.  No  island  ever  saw  so  bright  a 
gem.  But  she,  or  any  other  imaginative  creation,  is  unlike 
real  life,  simply  because  more  true  than  nature  to  nature's  prin- 
ciples. The  harmony  of  the  character  is  true ;  every  element 
in  keeping :  only  analyzed  by  severer  tests  than  real  life  affords. 
As,  then,  chemical  analysis  introduces  no  new  principle,  but  only 
discovers  more  plainly  those  which  lay  concealed ;  so  the  poet, 
placing  a  human  heart  in  a  new  light,  unveils  some  beauty — 
makes  his  fictitious  character  more  beautiful  perhaps  than  any 
real  personage— but  leaves  it  to  the  last  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  reelings  of  our  everyday  nature.  Has  Mr.  Dickens  so  dealt 
with  his  Marion  ?  Indignant  Nature  answers.  No  I  Her  love  is 
not  the  love  of  woman  ;  her  battle  not  the  battle  appointed  ias 
human  hfe.  Were  it  possible  for  any  one  so  to  act,  to  wring  the 
affections  of  father,  sister,  lover,  for  a  mere  fancy  of  her  own— 
we  should  Judge  that  some  fearful  malady  had  befallen  her ; — ^the 
loss,  not  of  reason,  but  of  something  higher,  the  magnet  of  a  wo- 
man's heart,  true  to  the  pole  of  love.  If  the  author  really  meant 
to  portray  a  type  of  high-toned  self-devotion,  most  wofuUy  has 
he  missed  his  mark.  His  Marion  comes  forth  from  his  easel,  not 
like  one  of  Scott's  heroines,  the  beautified  likeness  of 

^*  A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ;" 

nor  yet,  like  a  Miranda,  mper\x\xiam  in  the  angel-like  brlghtnesa 
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of  her  woman*8  form,  but  rather  like  a  soft  and  delicate  female 
Frankenstein,  whom — ^labour  as  wo  will — we  cannot  admit  either 
to  admiration  or  to  sympathy. 

We  were  about  to  ask,  whence  came  this  feebleness  of  touch, 
and  had  dipped  our  pen  in  critical  gall  for  the  reply.  Bnt  a  fair 
vision  crossed  our  path,  and  the  soft  voice  of  little  Paul  pleaded 
for  a  milder  sentence.  We  cannot  resist  the  appeal.  We  might 
indeed,  were  we  so  minded,  find  some  flaws  in  the  beautiful  sen- 
timentalism  of  Paul's  death-bed  scene ;  some  affectations  of  style, 
some  little  mawkishness  of  feeling,  more  than  a  little  want  of  a 
healthy  spirit  in  contemplating  death.  We  might  object  to  the 
whole  description,  its  too  close  resemblance,  in  touch  and  colour- 
ing, and  light  and  tone,  to  the  well-remembered  chapters  which 
told  the  death  of  Little  Nell.  We  might  say,  it  is  not  the  sign 
of  strength  to  reproduce  old  creations.  But  we  forbear.  After 
all  our  criticism,  the  spell  of  beauty  and  pathos  would  remain, 
and  we  ourselves,  the  surly  critics,  must  bow  with  others  to  its 
power. 

Mr.  Dickens  seems,  however,  like  another  Antaeus,  to  renew 
his  strength  on  touching  familiar  ground.  Nowhere  has  he 
painted  with  a  more  vivia  pencil,  than  in  drawing  the  picture,  in 
the  6th  Number,  of  poor  forsaken  Florence.  If  some  might  say 
that  Paul  was  like  a  dream  of  fairy-land,  Florence  at  least  is  a 
true  child  of  earth.  We  know  the  look  of  her  dreary  chamber, 
we  share  her  solitary  watch,  mark  her  patient  endurance  of  her 
aunt's  pedantry  of  comfort,  her  timid  visits  down  stairs,  her  harsh 
repulse— all  is  as  lifeUke  as  if  we  had  seen  and  talked  with  her 
in  her  mief.  Diogenes  himself  seems  no  stranger  to  us.  And, 
most  of  all,  we  are  attracted  by  the  brave  spirit  which  would 
not  be  crushed — ^which  would  not  like  to  feel  as  if  the  house 
was  avoided,  though  "  the  recognition  of  some  spot  or  object 
very  tenderly  associated  with  him  made  the  miserable  house, 
at  first,  a  place  of  agony ;"  the  spirit  which  drove  her  to  watch 
the  children  opposite,  though  eveiy  mark  of  their  father's  affec- 
tion sent  a  pang  to  her  breast :  this,  indeed,  shows  a  master's 
touch,  and,  for  the  sake  of  this  exquisite  portrait,  we  can  for- 
give "  Dombey  and  Son"  the  tameness  of  its  earlier  Numbers. 
It  has  revived  our  flagging  interest  in  the  story ;  and  we  now 
wait  with  no  small  anxiety,  to  see  how  the  author  will  deal  with 
this  child  of  his  fancv.  On  such  a  point  it  is  unfair  to  speculate ; 
should  the  completed  picture  realize  the  promise  of  the  first  out- 
line, it  will  be  in  many  respects  Mr.  Dickens'  proudest  achieve- 
ment ;  deeper  in  philosophy,  and  richer  in  poetry,  than  any  of 
his  previous  performances.  If  it  be  said  that  here  and  there  the 
author  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  painting  a  child,  not  a  woman, 
he  is  still  true  to  nature,  and  to  something  above  nature,  which 
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tells  us,  that  there  is  no  school  in  which  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties  are  so  quickly  matured  as  the  school  of  deep  afflic- 
tion. 

We  cannot  restrain  our  pen  fix)m  following  out  the  thought, 
though  it  leads  us  into  ground  which  we  had  meant  for  the  pre- 
sent to  reserve.  Were  the  picture  of  the  bereaved  girl  less 
beautifol  than  it  is,  we  should  pass  by  its  defects  of  principle 
unnoticed,  because  unfelt.  But  now,  it  is  the  very  tnumph  of 
the  artist's  skill,  that  we  grieve  over  his  Florence,  as  if  we  saw 
a  real  sufferer,  wounded  as  deeply  as  she,  and  yet  so  ignorant  of 
the  healing  balm.  The  gloomy  sky  that  overhangs  the  scene  is 
not  merelv  the  cloud  of  affliction ;  it  is  the  darkness  of  a  miser- 
able pantheism,  wilfully  shutting  out  the  light  of  truth.  Poor 
Florence  1 — "  Oh,  how  alone  1"  praying  only  that  "  one  angel 
might  love  her  and  remember  her !"  What  is  this  but  a  highly- 
coloured  view  of  heathen  feeling — of  what  man's  griefs  might  have 
beerfy  if  the  Gospel  had  not  been  sent  into  the  world  I  This  can- 
not be  an  accidental  omission.  For  the  mere  beauty's  sake,  as 
was  well  known  to  a  greater  than  he — Sir  Walter  Scott — it  was 
well  worth  the  authors  while  to  avail  himself  of  the  effect  of  a 
religious  colouring.  Mr.  Dickens,  we  fear,  is  either  bUnd  even  to 
the  poetry  of  the  Gospel,  or  else  so  bitterly  opposed  to  its  scheme 
of  doctrine,  that  he  will  rather  injure  a  masterpiece  than  be  in- 
debted to  Christianity  for  an  embellishment.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  public  taste  is  equally  in  danger.  Nor  can  we  pass  on  with- 
out reminding  his  admirers,  that  poetry  and  sentiment  are  not 
religion,  and  most  miserable  substitutes  for  it.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  light  literature  is  not  the  field  on  which  religious  topics 
can  be  most  profitably  introduced ;  for  when  light  literature  deals 
with  the  deepest  feelings  and  bitterest  trials  of  the  heart,  the 
excuse  is  imavailing.  Either  reli^on  is  false,  or  if  such  chapters 
of  the  history  of  lite  are  to  be  written  according  to  truth,  reli-e 

?^on  must  find  a  place  there.  He,  then,  who  writes  as  if  the 
Tospel  had  never  spoken  of  Him  "  who  is  touched  by  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities"  is  no  neutral,  but  an  enemy  cruising  under 
a  neutral  fiag.  As  belonging  to  the  squadron  of  observation, 
we  have  now  given  the  signal ;  it  is  for  the  public  to  take  the 
warning.  We  may  proceed  on  our  voyage  tnrough,  we  trusty 
less  stormy  waters. 

"  Christopher  Tadpole"  is  a  remarkable  work — a  very  singular 
work  indeed.  The  author  is  certainly  '^  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  our  country."  When  we  first  took  it  up,  we  were 
inclined  to  think  slightly  of  his  powers,  firom  the  very  strong 
tendency  of  his  writing  to  ape  the  style  and  mannerism  <m 
Dickens.  It  looked  like  a  man,  without  the  ability  to  strike  out 
a  new  path  for  himself,  who  was  contented  to  follow  with  slavish 
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fidelity  the  footsteps  of  a  successful  leader.  As  we  advanced, 
however,  we  hit  upon  a  theory  of  the  work,  for  which  we  hope 
Mr.  Albert  Smith  will  be  duly  gi-ateful  to  us.  It  must  have 
been  designed  as  a  trial  of  skill — ^perhaps  on  a  wager — perhaps 
only  a  wager  with  the  public ;  but  the  author  must  have  said  to 
himself,  "  The  world  tailks  a  great  deal  of  the  powers  of  Dickens 
—his  descriptions  of  town  scenery,  town  vagabonds,  and  80 
on  ;  now,  really,  I  don't  see  any  thing  so  very  wonderful  about 
them.  I  could  do  all  that  myself  as  well  as  he :"  and  forthwith 
he  sat  down  to  try,  and  the  result  is  "  Christopher  Tadpole." 
But  the  strangest  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  for  a  great  part  of 
the  earliest  Numbers  the  copy  is  more  than  a  mere  imitation — 
it  is  an  absolute  reproduction  of  the  original.  "  Old  clothes" 
seems  to  be  the  author's  cry ;  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  but 
warranted  to  last  a  month.  What  answered  so  well  for  Mr. 
Dickens  a  year  or  two  ago,  may  surely  do  for  Albert  Smith  to- 
day. And  £0,  here  we  have  Oliver  Twist,  alias  Christopher 
Tadpole ;  with  a  host  of  characters  curiously  dressed  in  borrowed 
feathers— descriptions  manufactured  after  the  most  approved 
Dickens  receipt — a  haunt  of  thieves  from  Oliver  Twist,  a  diluted 
edition  of  Kit  and  Barbara's  courtship,  from  the  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  a  mid-night  drive  in  a  thunder-storm  with  runaway  horses, 
from  Martin  Chuzzlewit ;  and  to  season  this  recoction  of  stale 
materials,  not  one  spark  of  original  thought,  or  one  single  cha<* 
racter  whom  he  may  boast  of  as  his  own  I 

Now,  here  is  a  singular  phenomenon.  Not  that  it  is  a  new 
thing  for  a  popular  wnter  to  have  a  host  of  imitators,  seeking  to 
divide  with  nim  the  laurels  and  the  harvest.  Who  forgets,  for 
example,  how  completely  Scott  revolutionized  the  world  of  ficti- 
tiouSi  authorship,  and  was  the  innocent  cause  of  a  very  deluge  of 
'^  historical  romances  ?"  But  then,  his  followers  affected  at  least 
some  little  originality :  they  sought  out  new  materials,  traversed 
new  walks  of  histoiy,  and  though  working  after  Scott's  models, 
and  in  his  worl^hop,  yet  did,  after  a  fashion,  produce  figures  pro- 
perly their  own,  indtations  of  their  master  rather  than  copies. 
Though  satellites  still  of  the  great  luminary,  their  light  was  as 
the  reflected  light  of  the  moon — not  the  mimic  rays  of  a  theatrical 
sun.  But  in  "  Christopher  Tadpole"  the  effort  seems  to  be,  to 
be  as  like  Dickens  as  if  JDickenj?  himself  had  written  it.  And  in 
mere  sketching  of  localities,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  in  copying 
the  peculiaiities  of  style,  plu-aseology,  and  cast  of  sentiment,  the 
imitation  is  singularly  happy — here  and  there  almost  worthy  to 
rank  with  the  inimitable  parodies  of  the  Rejected  Addresses. 
When  the  author  attempts  any  thing  on  his  own  account  we  soon 
perceive  the  difference  between  the  clever  mimic  and  the  original 
artist.    He  has  got  his  crew  together,  and  a  very  Dickens-like 
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crew  they  are ;  the  rigging  and  accoutrements  are  of  iim  ap» 

? roved  kind — ^but  there  is  no  breath  of  genius  to  fill  the  Baila. 
'he  story  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands : — 

'^  As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
XJpon  a  painted  ocean," 

It  might  do  Mr.  Dickens  good  to  study  "  Christopher  Tadpole." 
It  would  serve  as  an  admirable  mirror,  in  which  he  might  "  see 
himself  as  others  see  him."  He  would  there  find  a  second  Dro- 
mio,  "  his  glass,  and  not  his  brother ;"  and  though,  no  doubt,  he 
might  say,  "  I  see  by  you,  I  am  a  svvcet-faced  youth,"  he  might 
also  learn  some  wholesome  lessons  from  this  faithful  image  of  nis 
faults.  He  would  see  that  minute  description  of  familiar  objects, 
however  piquant  at  first,  soon  becomes  wearisome ;  he  would  feel, 
among  a  crowd  of  commonplace  characters,  strained  into  origin^ 
ality  by  exaggerating  some  one  idea,  how  the  mind  longs  for 
natural  interest  and  repose;  he  might  perhaps  begin  to  doubt 
whether  his  surface-sketching  at  its  best — and  be  it  again  ob- 
served, "  Christopher  Tadpole"  is  no  caricature — be  indeed 
healthy  exercise  for  a  superior  jnind,  or  wholesome  food  for  an 
indiscriminating  public. 

Very  diflerent  in  many  respects  is  "  Vanity  Fair."  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh,  as  it  pleases  Mr.  Thackeray  to  style  him^ 
self,  is,  first  of  all,  a  gentleman ;  and,  secondly,  a  man  of  far 
too  much  ability  to  descend  to  wholesale  imitation.  His  vein 
is  emphatically  his  own ;  and  if  we  were  to  char:acterize  it  by 
any  one  word,  that  one  word  should  be  Quietness.  Whether 
handling  pen  or  pencil,  though  full  of  quaint  conceits,  and  deal- 
ing with  personages  of  most  eccentric  habits  of  mind,  he  yet 
generally  keeps  on  the  safe  side  of  caricature.  Nay,  so  quiet 
and  easy  is  the  manner  of  his  writing,  that  it  sometimes  covers 
not  a  little  improbabilit;^  of  incident.  We  feel  so  thoroughly  ajt 
home,  that  though  certainly  introduced  to  very  odd  people,  our 
only  remai*k  is  that  they  ar^  very  odd,  but  still  we  are  most  happy 
to  make  their  acquaintance,  in  the  company  of  our  amiable,  sly^ 
satirical,  gentlemanly  friend,  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh.  We  cannot 
afibrd  to  Be  prodigal  in  extracts,  but  must  find  room  for  one,  to 
let  Michael  Angelo,  in  his  proper  person,  explain  the  object  and 
intent  of  his  work. 

"  But  my  kind  reader  will  please  to  remember  that  these  his- 
tories, in  their  gaudy  yellow  covers,  have  *  Vanity  Fair'  for  a  title ; 
and  that  Vanity  Fair  is  a  very  vain,  wicked,  foolish  place,  full  of  all 
sorts  of  humbugs  and  falsenesses  and  pretensions.  And  while  the 
moralist,  who  is  holding  forth  on  the  cover,  (an  accm-ate  portrait  of 
your  humble  servant,)  professes  to  wear  neither  gown  nor  bands, 
but  only  the  very  same  long-eared  Uvery  in  which  his  congregation  is 
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arrayed — yet,  look  you,  one  is  bound  to  speak  the  truth  as  far  as 
one  knows  it,  whether  one  mounts  a  cap  and  bells  or  a  shovel-hat ; 
and  a  deal  of  disagreeable  matter  must  come  out  in  the  course  of  such 
an  undertaking. 

"  I  warn  my  '  kind  friends,'  then,  that  I  am  going  to  tell  a  story 
of  harrowing  villany,  and  complicated,  but,  as  I  trust,  intensely  inter- 
esting—crime. My  rascals  are  no  milk-and-water  rascals,  I  promise 
you.  When  we  come  to  the  proper  places,  we  won't  spare  fine  lan- 
guage.— No,  no !  But  when  we  are  going  over  the  quiet  country  we 
must  perforce  be  calm.  A  tempest  in  a  slop-basin  is  absurd.  We 
will  reserve  that  sort  of  thing  for  the  mighty  ocean  and  lonely  mid- 
night. The  present  Number  will  be  very  mild.  Others — but  we  will 
not  anticipate  those." 

After  the  announcement  contained  in  the  second  of  these 
paragraphs,  it  may  perhaps  seem  unfair  to  treat  the  three  first 
Numbers  of  '^Vanity  Fair"  as  samples  of  the  character  of  these 
Pen  and  Pencil  sketches ;  but  we  must  honestly  confess  that  we 
regard  the  promise  of  the  "intensely  interesting  story"  as  of  about 
the  same  degree  of  credibility  with  the  assurance  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  author'^s  portrait  on  the  cover.  Till  better  informed,  we 
shall  remain  of  opinion  that  M.  A.  Titmarsh  will  not  expatiate 
very  widely  beyond  the  limits  of  his  present  path.  We  are  sure 
it  is  not  to  be  aesired  that  he  should.  Incapable,  probably,  of  any 
approach  to  Mr.  Dickens'  power  in  delineating  deep  feelings,  he 
is  a  far  better  representative  of  the  serial  writers  of  the  day,  be- 
cause writing  in  a  far  purer  style  both  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  governed  in  both  by  a  far  severer  taste.  Besides,  he  is  a  con- 
tributor to  "Punch ;"  and  as  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  that 
many-headed  personage,  may  fitly  stand  as  his  representative. 

To  Mr. Thackeray,  then,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say.:  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh,  we  admire  exceedingly  your  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of 
Modem  Society ;  but  we  do  think  that  the  tone  of  our  literature 
is,  on  the  whole,  singularly  tame  and  unromantic.  Once  upon 
a  time,  no  work  of  fiction  had  a  chance  without  some  real  villams, 
and  some  thrilling  interest.  What  would  Mrs.  Eaddiffe  have 
said  to  your  milk-and-water  rascals  ?  And  even  in  the  days  of 
Scott  we  felt  ourselves  lifted  above  this  dull  prosaic  world,  when 
we  took  a  seat  in  his  chariot  of  romance.  If  the  scene  was  some- 
times laid  in  common  life,  it  was  usually  invested  with  the  co- 
louring of  antiquity,  and  the  chequered  rays  of  a  declining  sun 
fave  nchness  to  the  homeliest  object.  Then  again,  we  always 
ad  a  story — not  unexceptionable,  perhaps,  if  tried  by  Aristotle 
and  the  unities — ^but  a  true  story  of  human  passions,  deep 
enough  to  engage  a  hearty  interest,  and  coherent  enough  to  sus- 
tain it  throu^out  the  progress  of  the  plot.  But  now,  you  and 
your  company  are  teaching  us  to  gaze  complacently  on  life-like 
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portraits  of  our  noble  selves.  Life-like,  we  mean,  in  respect  of 
the  accessories  of  the  narrative — the  scene,  time,  occupations,  and 
so  on ;  all  studiously  divested  of  romantic  colouring,  and  made  as 
like  to  real  everyday  life  as  the  genius  of  caricature  will  allow. 
You  will  perhaps  reply,  that  this  is  no  new  thing,  and  point  to 
the  example  of  Miss  Austin,  Miss  Fenier,  and  many  otner  suc- 
cessful novelists  of  the  domestic  school ;  or,  granting  it  to  be  an  in- 
novation, you  may  say  it  is  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss,  if  men  can 
be  brought  to  inspect  closely  likenesses  of  their  own  moral  natures. 
A  veiy  pretty  theory,  my  good  friend,  but  not  sustained  by  the 
facts  of  tne  case.  Miss  Austin's  writings  do  indeed  afford  the  model 
of  what  your  class  of  publications  ought  to  be,  as  tales.  But  mark 
the  difference ;  the  very  charm  and  power  of  her  novels  lies  in  her 
being  able,  out  of  materials  which  lay  ready  to  any  one's  hand, 
to  construct  real  stories  of  commanding  interest.  Quiet  and  sim- 
ple as  are  her  heroes  and  heroines,  she  never  wrote  "  a  novel  with- 
out a  hero,"  as  you  profess  to  be  doing.  Her  plots  are  artistically 
constructed,  and  her  characters  as  strikingly  individualized  ^s 
any  within  the  range  of  our  literature,  while  genuine  good  taste 
sits  paramount  throughout,  and  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  never 
enters.  Now,  here  lies  the  weak  point  of  your  fraternity.  You 
do  not  weave  stories  out  of  common  things,  but  you  leave  com- 
mon things  as  you  find  them,  and,  for  effect,  sketch  clever  pictures 
of  the  oddities  of  life.  These  are  all  very  amusing  and  very 
spirited ;  but  we  need  stronger  meat  for  the  public's  intellectual 
food.  Simple  nature  need  not  be  commonplace ;  but,  speaking 
in  confidence,  you  will  hardly  deny  that  most  of  you  are  afraia 
of  trusting  to  simplicity :  you  make  your  characters  eccentric,  as 
the  safe  mode  of  escaping  from  dulness.  Contrast  yourselves  for 
a  moment  with  Fielding,  to  whose  school  you  have  in  some  re- 
spects brought  us  back.  Not  to  touch  the  grave  moral  objections 
to  "  Tom  J  ones,"  only  consider  how  perfect  it  is  as  a  work  of 
art  as  well  as  of  genius.  An  epic  plot,  with  dramatic  exhibition 
of  character,  every  part  complete,  every  incident  true  to  the 
manners  of  the  day,  and  yet  the  mere  sketches  with  pen  alone 
fully  more  graphic  than  even  the  efforts  of  your  own  admirable 
**  pen  and  pencil." 

Or,  come  with  me  a  little  farther  back  into  history.  Let  us  go 
to  Athens  in  its  palmy  days,  and  take  our  seats  in  the  theatre.  You 
see  that  old  fellow  on  the  stage ;  you  hear  his  description  of  the 
sensual  pleasures  when  he  comes  home  from  the  courts.  This  is 
the  Athenian  Charivari.  That  vivid  picture  of  the  old  reprobate 
is  drawn  by  a  master-hand — by  the  true  forerunner  of  Punch — ^ 
Aristophanes.  Coarser  and  grosser  in  his  satire,  to  suit  the  de- 
praved appetite  of  a  heathen  mob ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
observe  how  much  higher  is  the  intellectual  standard  presupposed 
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before  he  can  be  relishod^  Nowhere  in  Grecian  literature  i^ 
there  more  glorious  poetry  than  some  of  his ;  nowhere,  again, 
more  pungent  political  satire,  or  more  effective  reasoning  in 
a  dramatic  form.  The  mind  that  was  to  follow  Aristophanes 
must  be  strung  to  the  highest  pitch :  the  people  to  whose  amuse- 
ment he  ministered  lived  on  no  ^^  milk-rand-water"  diet.  Their 
intellects  at  least  he  would  expand  and  strengthen,  while  hold- 
ing up  the  mirror  to  bis  times,  and  laughing  down  the  follies  and 
vices  of  his  day. 

Yet  even  he  failed ;  and  satire  must  always  fail  as  the  preacher 
of  truth.  The  preacher's  own  mind  becomes  warped  by  the 
habit  of  exaggeration.  Distorted  and  one-sided  views  destroy 
bis  influence;  while  tlie  Public,  meanwhile,  are  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  intellectual  indolence,  and  beginning  to  think  that 
"  all  the  world's  a  stage"  indeed,  but  not  for  Tragedy — sl  stage 
on  which  broad  fiixce  and  sentimental  comedy  may  be  presented 
in  endless  alternation. 

One  word,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  before  we  part.  Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  introduce  our  readers  to  your  friend  Q,  A.  A'Becket, 
the  author  of  the  Comic  History  of  England  ? 

From  Punch  to  the  Comic  History  was;  an  easy  step.  When 
once  the  present  comes  to  be  constantly  viewed  as  food  for  satire, 
it  w^re  wonderful  if  the  past  were  treated  with  more  reverence. 
If  our  deep  interest  in  things  that  are  permits  us  to  speak  even 
serious  thoughts  with  lauding  lips,  it  were  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  mystic  halo  of  antiquity  should  act  as  a  more  powerful 
restraint.  And  so,  all  our  old  associations  are  disturbed — ^we 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  think  of  there  having  been  "  giants 
in  those  days  f  all  is  to  be  levelled  by  the  hand  of  Satire,  and 
the  majesty  of  by-gone  heroes,  stripped  of  its  externals,  is  to  be- 
come a  jest. 

An  anti(j[uarian  friend  at  our  dhow  urges  us  to  visit  with  con- 
dign chastisement  this  invasion  of  the  sanctity  of  our  heroic 
ages.  For  this  task,  however,  we  have  neither  the  inclination, 
nor  at  present  either  time  or  space.  It  seems  to  us  vastly  more 
delicate  than  the  worshippers  of  fi^udal  times  are  at  all  ready  to 
allow.  But  the  question  thus  opened  may  possibly  furnish  us  at 
some  future  time  with  materials  for  separate  review*  One  refer- 
ence only,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  tne  inimitable  print  of  the 
surrender  of  the  keys  of  Calais  to  Edward  III.  We  have  been 
used  to  see  Philippa  draw^n  as  a  tragedy-queen,  kneeling  in  a 
striking  attitude,  with  six  Boman-looking  personages,  with  an 
expression  worthy  of  M.  Curtius,  representing  the  burghers  of 
Calais.  All  is  changed  in  the  Comic  History.  The  burgher^ 
are  burghers — ^not  heroes,  but  sturdy  citizens,  with  an  admi- 
rably individualized  character  marked  on  their  faces---with  much 
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of  tUe  courage,  but  litde  of  the  meekness  or  dignity  of  martjnrs. 
As  to  Pbilippa,  she  knows  better  than  to  spend  her  time  in  pos- 
ture-making. Nestling  in  Edward's  breast,  she  pleads  as  the 
wife,  not  the  queen ;  and  for  the  first  time  we  feel,  that  stern  as 
the  king  looks,  he  cannot  help  yielding  at  last  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  whether  vividness  has 
not  been  attained  at  the  expense  of  healthy  feeling,  when  a 
noble  act  of  self-devotion  is  exhibited  in  the  light  of  Satire? 
Accuracy  of  fact  is  indeed  secured ;  but  there  is  an  end  to  for" 
vent  admiration,  when  ridicule  becomes  the  glass  of  ti*uth. 

Oa  Knight's  Weekly  and  Monthly  Volumes,  and  Chambers' 
Miscellany. of  Tracts,  we  can  also  bestow  only  a  passing  word. 
No  cx)ntrast  could  well  be  greater  than  that  between  the  Comic 
History  and  the  historical  portions  of  either  of  these  admirable 
series.  It  b  hard  to  award  a  preference,  where  each  is  so  perfect 
of  its  kind.  The  sober  narratives  of  Chambers  being  fragments 
of  history,  properly  so  called,  within  the  reach  of  all ;  history, 
not  in  the  parti-coioured  garments  in  which  Mr.  A'Becket  has 
clothed  her,  but  in  her  own  everyday  dress,  as  a  grave  matron 
teachuig  by  example.  In  the  Weekly  Volumes — we  refer  to 
the  historical  tales — she  is  arrayed  in  robes  of  state,  and  tlie 
muses,  as  of  old,  bear  her  company.  Facts  are  most  scrupulously 
observed ;  but  the  halo  of  romance  is  tlirown  round  them,  in 
"  Old  England  Novelets"  rather  than  historical  sketches.  Take, 
for  comparison,  "  The  Camp  of  Refuge,'*  and  "  The  Norman 
Conquest,"  in  the  15th  volume  of  Chambers.  It  strikingly 
illustrates  tiieir  differenc  aims,  to  observe  how  the  episode,  on 
which  Mr.  M^Farlane's  graphic  pictm^  of  the  times  is  made  to 
hang,  the  prolonged  defence  against  tiie  Normans  of  the  Fen 
counties  of  Canmrid^e  and  Lincoln,  is  altogc^ther  omitted  in 
Chambers'  outline  oi  the  general  narrative.  The  one  tells  us 
briefly  how  all  things  went  on ;  the  other  tells  us  at  full  length 
all  about  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  leaves  us  with  a  scantier  stock  of 
&cts,  but  a  very  vivid  conception  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
times.  When  to  these  is  added  the  account  of  the  same  period 
in  the  "  Comic  History,"  we  have  fair  samples  before  us  of  the 
three  styles  in  which  past  events  may  be  recorded.  Satire,  Poe- 
try, or  Common  Sense : — ^to  which  of  the  three  shall  we  award 
the  palm,  as  the  most  &ithful  expounder  of  the  text?  Again, 
we  feel  that  the  question  is  not  one  which  can  be  summarily 
decided.  We  must  be  content,  for  the  present,  to  mark  the 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  that  along  with  the  tendency  to 
popularize  historical  literature,  there  has  arisen  the  spirit  of 
earnest  seeking  for  truth  of  £eu^  ;  •  so  that,  whether  satire,  or 
poetry,  or  common  s^ise  be  the  teacher  blind  prejudice  and  pre- 
BO'iptive  &lceiKX>d  9Xq  equally  hanidiea  from  tlie  page. 
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A  comparison  of  very  much  the  same  kind  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  lighter  tales  of  Knight  and  Chambers,  and  the  serial 
works  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  large.  Satire,  poetry,  common 
sense  are  still  the  presiding  powers,  save  only,  that  the  pages  of 
Chambers  are  enriched  by  many  beautiful  morceaux  by  Mrs.  Hall, 
in  which  practical  wisdom  is  embellished  by  the  unrivalled  pathos 
of  her  true  Irish  pen.  With  this  exception,  the  rule  is  still  the  same. 
In  Knight's  tales,  as  for  example  *'  Feats  on  the  Fiord,"  by 
Miss  Martineau,  the  colouring  throughout  is  romantic,  and  the 
moral  of  the  story,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  one,  is  kept  subordi- 
nate to  the  descriptions  of  men,  manners,  and  scenery.  In 
Chambers  each  story  is  an  illustration  of  a  principle,  ^here  is 
some  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  every  anecdote,  and  even  the  longer 
tales  are  very  frequently  little  more  than  anecdotes  prolonged  in 
the  telling.  In  both,  a  high  standard  is  maintained  of  taste,  and 
tone,  ana  feeling.  Great  as  their  success  has  been — in  Cham- 
bers' case,  at  least,  it  may  be  styled  triumphant — it  has  been 
fairly  achieved  by  merit,  without  stooping  to  humour  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  readers,  or  pamper  any  unhealthy  appetite.  It  is 
true,  as  confessed  in  a  recent  Is  umber  of  Chambers'  Journal,  and 
it  makes  their  abstinence  the  more  honourable,  that  all  their  efforts 
have  not  yet  reached  the  class  of  readers  whom  they  were  princi- 
pally intended  to  serve.  Low  as  they  have  descended  in  the  scale 
of  society,  there  is  a  lower  depth ;  there  is  a  large  class,  outnum- 
bering prodigiously  the  aggregate  of  their  readers,  who  are  sup- 
plied with  matter  more  congenial,  by  coarser  and  less  scrupulous 
writers.  Thus,  then,  stands  the  case :  it  is  the  glory  of  our  age 
to  have  brought  science  and  sound  literature  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  citizen  ;  and  while  we  cannot  altogether  be  fi^e 
from  regret,  when  we  see  a  satirical  colouring  thrown  over  the 
whole  of  our  fictitious  literature,  it  is  a  fact  to  be  set  against  it, 
in  judging  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  so  much  sound  and  solid 
information  should  count  its  readers  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
But  still,  the  secret  remains  undiscovered,  how  to  supply  the 
masses  of  our  citizens  with  acceptable,  yet  not  unwholesome, 
food.  Our  present  literature,  in  its  most  popular  form,  has  con- 
fessedly failed;  where  is  the  secret  way! 

An  extract  from  Coleridge  will  guide  us  to  our  reply.  Speak- 
ing of  Prudence,  he  enumerates  the  four  following  distinct  species 
of  that  virtue  : — 

"  1.  It  may  be,"  he  says,  "  a  prudence,  that  stands  in  opposition 
to  a  higher  moral  life^  and  tends  to  preclude  it,  and  to  prevent  the 
soul  from  ever  arriving  at  the  hatred  of  sin  for  its  exceeding  sinful- 
ness (Rom.  vii.  13) :  and  this  is  an  evil  pbudence. 

^'  2.  Or  it  may  be  a  neutral  prudence,  not  incompatible  with  spi- 
ritual growth ;  and  to  this  we  may,  with  especial  propriety,  apply  the 
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words  of  our  Lord,  '  What  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.'  It  is  therefore 
an  innocent,  and  (being  such)  a  proper,  and  commendable  pru- 
dence. 

"  3.  Or  it  may  lead  and  be  subservient  to  a  higher  principle  than 
itself.  The  mind  and  conscience  of  the  individual  may  be  reconciled 
to  it,  in  the  foreknowledge  of  the  higher  principle,  and  with  a  yearn- 
ing towards  it  that  implies  a  foretaste  of  future  freedom.  The  en- 
feebled convalescent  is  reconciled  to  his  crutches,  and  thankfully  makes 
use  of  them,  not  only  because  they  are  necessary  for  his  immediate 
support,  but  likewise,  because  they  are  the  means  and  conditions  of 
exercise  ;  and  by  exercise,  of  establishing,  gradatim  paulatim,  that 
strength,  flexibility,  and  almost  spontaneous  obedience  of  the  muscles, 
which  the  idea  and  cheering  presentiment  of  health  hold  out  to  him. 
He  finds  their  value  in  their  present  necessity,  and  their  worth  as  they 
are  the  instruments  of  finally  superseding  it.  This  is  a  faithful,  a  wise 
prudence,  having,  indeed,  its  birthplace  in  the  world,  and  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  for  its  father ;  but  naturalized  in  a  better  land,  and 
having  the  wisdom  from  above  for  its  Sponsor  and  Spiritual  Parent. 
To  steal  a  dropt  feather  from  the  spicy  nest  of  the  Phoenix,  (the  fond 
humour,  I  mean,  of  the  mystic  divines  and  allegorizers  of  Holy  Writ,) 
it  is  the  son  ofTerahfrom  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  who  gives  a  tithe  of  all 
to  the  King  of  Righteousness,  without  father,  without  mother,  without 
descent^  {Nofiog  ahovo/Mig,)  and  receives  a  blessing  on  the  remainder. 

"  4.  Lasdy^  There  is  a  prudence  that  co-exists  with  morality,  as 
morality  co-exists  with  the  spiritual  life ;  a  prudence  that  is  the  organ 
of  both,  as  the  understanding  is  to  the  reason  and  the  will,  or  as  the 
lungs  are  to  the  heart  and  brain.  This  is  a  holy  prudence,  the 
steward  faithful  and  discreet  (o/xovo//»og  cr/Vro;  xai  f>^6vtfiog,  Luke  xii.  42), 
the  ^  eldest  servant'  in  the  family  of  faith,  bom  in  the  house,  and  '  made 
the  ruler  over  his  lord's  household.' " 

Now,  Prudence  is  Chambers*  favourite  theme  and  darling 
virtue ;  and  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  show  that,  in  one  form  or 
other,  it  is  the  aim  of  all  his  moral  instruction,  whether  conveyed 
in  precept  or  in  anecdote.  Adopting  Coleridge's  distinctions, 
then,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  rarely  if  ever  does  it  rise  above 
his  Second  Form — a  Commendable  I^rudence — rarely  if  ever 
does  it  become  that  Wise  Prudence,  which  *^  leads  and  is  subser- 
vient to,  a  higher  principle  than  itself."  We  never  feel  that  the 
author  is  reservingjhis  strength,  and  implying,  by  his  manner  of 
treating  common  subjects,  more  sacred  motives  than  he  chooses 
to  put  directly  forward.  Right  feeling,  correct  ethics,  and  "  en- 
lightened seltlove,"  (to  use  a  phrase  of  Butler^s  in  a  lower  sense,) 
are  not  only  the  highest  principles  to  which  he  appeals — for  this 
there  might  be  found  reasons — but  seem  to  be  so  appealed  to  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  reference  to  a  higher  standard.  We  should 
wish,  then,  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  our  lightest  literature 
up  to  the  present  mark  of  Chambers,  and  raise  our  popular 
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didactics,  in  turn,  to  the  level  of  the  Wise  Prudence  which  pre- 
pares the  way  for  spiritual  wisdom.  Our  lowest  point  would  then 
be  neutrality,  "  not  incompatible  with  spiritual  growth,"  while 
professed  instruction  would  be  always  pointing  upward,  creating 
a  "  yearning  that  implies  a  foretaste  of  future  freedom."  That 
the  first  object  is  not  unattainable,  we  will  prove,  by  reference 
to  a  work  on  our  list,  hitherto  unnoticed. 

We  have  reserved  "  The  Commissioner"  to  this  point,  because 
we  wish  emphatically  to  record  our  very  high  aclmiration  of  a 
work,  which,  from  whatever  causes,  never  seemed  to  attain  the 
popularity  it  deserved.  With  many  faults  of  execution,  espe- 
cially an  exuberance  of  humorous  description  occasionally  run- 
ning into  the  broadest  farce,  it  yet  realizes,  as  perfectly  as  theories 
ever  are  realized,  our  conception  of  the  proper  tone  of  popular 
literature.  The  original  design  was  to  describe  the  travels  of  a 
"  Commissioner"  from  "  his  Imperial  Majesty,  whom  the  people 
of  Europe  profanely  call  the  Man  in  the  Moon,"  sent  down  to 
our  planet  ^'  to  claim  and  send  back  all  deserters  from  the  lunar 
sphere."  Like  most  authors  of  serial  works,  however,  the  writer 
very  soon  forgets  the  professed  plan  on  which  he  set  out,  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  John  de  Lunatico 
had  no  enemies  at  the  Imperial  Court;  for  a  very  strong  case 
might  be  made  out  against  him  of  having  used  his  peculiar  powers 
for  his  own  amusement,  forgetting,  except  by  fits  and  starts,  the 
objects  of  his  embassy.  The  book  thus  resolves  itself  into  a  series 
of  sketches  of  society,  like  those  of  his  numerous  rivals,  each  of 
whom  he  can  meet  on  his  own  'ground,  without  fear  of  sufierbig 
eclipse.  With  Lever,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  him,  we 
are  forced  to  contrast ;  for  when  the  Commissioner  approaches  a 
scene  of  mere  animal  excitement,  the  spirit  of  irony  is  always 
uppermost ;  and  where  Harry  Lorrequer  would  have  revelled  ia 
enthusiasm,  his  brother  Irishman  looks  on  with  a  cynical  sneer. 
For  example,  a  fox-hunt  viewed  by  a  philosopher : — 

"  The  chevalier  turned  round  to  look  for  his  newly  acquired  valet, 
but  Joey  had  given  up  the  display  of  grace  in  repose,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  grace  in  action;  and  such  use  had  he  made  of  the  loco- 
motive machinery  with  which  nature  had  provided  him,  that  all  the 
chevalier  could  perceive  of  his  dear  departed  friend  was  a  pair  of  legs 
going  rapidly  round  a  turn  in  the  lane,  about  a  hundred  yards  in  ad- 
vance. Being  thus  left  to  his  own  resources,  Mr,  de  Lunatico  walked 
deliberately  forward,  determined  to  take  his  chance  of  what  might 
occur,  and  to  leave  to  our  good  friend,  Fate,  the  task  of  settling  bis 
lodging  for  the  night.  The  sounds  that  followed  were  now  increasing 
in  intensity  every  minute ;  but  Mr,  de  Lunatico  presently  thought  that 
he  heard  the  tongues  of  dogs  as  well  as  men  joining  in  the  outcry ;  and 
in  a  moment  or  two  after,  down  from  the  top  of  the  bank  ishot  a  larg^ 
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male  fox,  which  darted  on  along  the  road,  and  ensconced  itself  quietly 
!n  a  large  hole  tinder  the  hedge  near  the  spot  where  Joey  Pike  had 
disappeared.  Scarcely  had  reynard  thus  entrenched  himself,  when 
a  numher  of  black  and  white  ill-looking  dogs,  with  hanging  ears  and 
open  mouths,  poured  down  from  above,  some  tumbling  head-over-heels 
in  their  eagerness,  some  treading  the  precipitous  descent  as  delicately 
as  if  they  had  been  taught  to  dance  the  tight-rope.  The  chevalier 
paused,  doubting  much  whether  he  was  not  about  to  be  eaten  up  alive. 
But  the  hounds,  smelling  something  that  they  Hked  better,  rushed  for- 
ward full-cry  upon  the  track  of  their  long-backed  prey.  A  more  real 
danger,  however,  threatened  the  chevalier  the  moment  after;  for 
scarcely  had  the  hounds  chosen  their  own  course  when  a  gentleman 
in  a  red  coat,  mounted  on  a  splendid  black  horse,  appeared  suddenly  on 
the  top  of  the  bank,  made  a  violent  effort  to  pull  in  his  beast,  and  came 
down  head-over-heels  into  the  lane  below.  He  was  just  jumping  up 
when  a  second  appeared  above,  and,  without  being  warned  by  his  com- 
panion's fate,  dashed  on  to  the  very  edge,  where  the  earth  giving  way, 
the  horse  slipped,  rolled  over,  jammed  its  rider  between  its  body  and 
the  earth,  and  striking  full  against  the  stump  of  an  old  tree  as  it  de- 
scended, broke  its  back,  and  lay  kicking  convulsively  upon  the  ground. 
Another  followed,  but  with  more  skill,  though  not  with  less  rashness, 
he  leaped  his  horse  over  a  small  bush,  threw  himself  back  with  an 
easy  rein,  then  gave  him  a  lift  of  the  head  as  they  came  down,  and 
hunter  and  huntsman  descended  safely  on  the  turf  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bank;  the  only  little  accident  that  occurred  being  that  the  horse 
kicked  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  fallen  as  he  descended,  and 
broke  his  leg.     At  the  same  moment  a  number  of  similar  scenes  were 

foing  on  in  various  parts  of  the  lane ;  and  with  not  much  care  for  the 
illed  or  wounded,  the  red-coated  gentry  rode  on  after  the  hounds,  till 
a  loud  cry  of  *  gone  to  earth,  gone  to  earth,'  and  '  dig  him  out,  dig 
him  out,'  brought  their  sport  for  a  time  to  a  conclusion. 

"  The  chevalier  put  his  hand  into  his  breeches-pocket,  and  advanced 
quietly  into  the  midst  of  the  group  which  had  by  this  time  assembled 
around  the  hole  to  which  reynard  had  betaken  himself.  He  bowed 
courteously  to  the  different  gentlemen  he  passed,  and  was  greeted 
universally,  with  a  benignant  smile,  which  certainly  no  native  of 
this  lower  sphere  would  have  received  from  the  sportsmen  at  that 
moment. 

"  *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
huntsmen,  <  but  I  am  a  stranger,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  ask,  what 
is  all  this  about?' 

"  *Aboutf '  replied  the  other,  '  why,  it  is  a  fox-hunt,  man/ 

'*  *  And  do  you  mean  to  say,'  asked  the  chevalier,  '  that  all  these 
men,  and  these  horses,  and  all  these  dogs,  have  been  running  after  the 
little  bea«t  I  saw  go  into  that  hole  V 

"  '  To  be  sure,'  answered  his  companion.  '  It  is  the  most  glorious 
sport  in  the  world,' 

"*And  are  such  accidents  as  these  of  frequent  occurrence?*  de- 
manded the  cbevaliert 
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r.  t0  i,  ojj^  continually,'  replied  tlie  other ;  *  seldom  a  day  passes  williout 
stoiethmg  of  the  kind.     I  myself  have  twice  broken  my  collar-bone, 
once  my  arm,  once  my  leg,  and  have  been  once  trepanned.' 
\  "  '-Ajttd  do  you  really  pretend  to  say  you  like  itf  said  the  che- 
valier.       .     ,      . 

♦  ■«« « Why^  as  to  liking  it,  you  know,'  replied  the  other,  *  one  gets  ac- 
customed to  it;  it  is  very  exciting,  you  know,  and  all  that.' 

**  *  What  a  nice  thing  a  fox  must  be,'  said  the  chevalier.  *  I  should 
likel  to  eat  a  bit  very  much.'  ^ 

•  "  ^  Eat  a  bit  of  a  fox !'  cried  the  huntsman,  '  the  nasty  stinking  car- 
rion.    Why,  man,  you  are  mad !' 

'  "  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  the  chevalier,  with  a  low  bow,  *  I  think 
ft  is  yotl.  However,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  politeness^ 
and  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  all  in  my  country  when  you  come 
there,  which  you  will  be  obliged  to  do  within  six  months,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  these  presents ;'  and  taking  out  a  whole  handful  of  billets 
he  distributed  them  amongst  the  members  of  the  hunt,  much  to  their 
surprise. 

"  The  chevalier  then  made  his  bow  and  retired,  leaving  them  to  un- 
feartli  the  fox  at  their  leisure ;  and  taking  his  way  quietly  onward  to- 
wards the  village,  determined  to  wait  in  peace  the  consequences  of  the 
late  duel." 

London  by  moonlight : — 

"  It  was  dark  when  they  entered  London,  and  the  dearly  beloved 
reader  may  perhaps  suppose,  that  such  was  not  the  moment  the  che- 
valier should  have  chosen  for  taking  his  first  view  of  the  British 
capital ;  but  in  this  point  the  reader  is  mistaken ;  for  one  of  the  most 
times  of  London,  if  I  may  make  use  of  such  an  expression, 
ig  time,  about  an  hour  after  dame  night  has  let  the  train 
►etticoat  fall  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  earth, 
tried  objects  of  that  scene  rushed  upon  the  keen  eyes  of  the 
by  one,  as  he  looked  out  from  the  window  of  the  vehicle 
was  whirled  along.     The  multitude  of  gas  lamps,  the 
windows,  shawls,  stockings,  macintoshes,  shoes,  silver, 
►late  glass,  books,  newspapers,  medicines,  doctors'  bottles, 
toys,  prints,  furniture,  guns,  pistols,  swords,  epaulets,  breeches,  stays, 
petticoats,  bustles,  bonnets,  caps,  handkerchiefs,   gloves,  vegetables, 
meat^  fish,  poultry,  game,  all  came  dashing  upon  his  visual  organs 
with  a  rapidity  that  might  have  blinded  any  other  unaccustomed  eyes 
but  those  of  the  Chevalier  de  Lunatico.    It  seemed  as  if  he  was  being 
pelted  with  every  thing  eatable,  drinkable,  wearable,  usable,  readable, 
%elable,  bearable,  smeUable,  thinkable,  that  the  world  ever  produced. 
But  this  was  not  one-half  of  the  affair,  for  these  were  all  objects  fixed 
kr\A  immovable :  it  was  he  that  was  whirled  past  them — they,  in  reality, 
did  not  make  the  assault  upon  him.     But,  in  addition  to  this,  theie 
were  all  the  moving  sights  of  the  place ;   there  were  hackney  coaches 
carrying  ladies  of  one  rank  out  to  tea-parties ;  there  were  gentlemen's 
caniages  carrying  persons  of  another  class  out   to  dinner-^parties. 
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There  were  cabriols,  and  their  hamesaed  lightning,  whiriing  Memben 
oi  Parliament  down  to  St.  Stephen's  with  the  view  of  governing  or 
misgoverning  the  nation,  j  There  were  police- vans,  Hke  the  carts  of* 
vagabond  menagerie,  transporting  their  gaol  birds  (that  were  likelj 
soon  to  be  retransported)  from  the  torture-hoose  of  the  police  office  to 
the  torture-house  of  the  prison.  There  were  wagons  rolling  the 
riches  of  the  world  in  and  out  of  London ;  there  were  carts  carrTing 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  citizens  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the 
other;  there  were  coster-mongers,  dwindling  down  from  the  pony, 
through  the  ass,  to  the  dog,  whirling  about  their  lesser  vehicles,  and 
their  retail  wares.  There  was  the  omnibus,  the  voracious  omnibus, 
the  Leviathan  of  the  great  city,  with  a  dozen  Jonahs  in  its  belly,  and 
likewise  the  locomotive  solitude  of  the  hack  cab  with  the  chriver 
perched  upon  his  wandering  observatory  behind,  and  then  there  were 
all  the  thousands  of  asses,  and  horses,  and  dogs,  drawing  their  vehicles 
upon  their  destined  course.  But,  besides  all  these,  ^ere  were  the 
two*legged  things  that  kept  the  pavement,  merchants,  tradesmen,  shop* 
men,  mechanics,  labourers,  swindlers,  pickpockets,  thieves,  gentlemen 
and  blackguards  with  cigars  in  their  mouths.  Then  there  were  ladies, 
shopwomen,  marketwomen,  tradesmen's  wives,  personages  of  a  sadly 
distinct  profession,  and  young  ladies  carrying  bandboxes,  as  if  they  were 
taking  home  bonnets;  and  there  were  multitudes  of  little  children  en* 
gaged  in  every  sort  of  laudable  occupation,  staring,  chattering,  hoot* 
ing,  crying,  screaming,  wondering ;  learning  how  to  become  thieves, 
engaged  in  picking  pockets,  or  occupied  in  being  run  oter.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight,  and  all  by  lamplight;  but  the  reader  may  wish  to 
know,  before  we  convey  the  chevalier  to  the  inn,  at  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  stop,  what  impression  all  this  made  upon  him.  What  he 
thought  of  it  in  short. 

The  answer  may  be  very  soon  given.  Why,  he  thought  it  very 
like  the  capital  of  the  moon,  indeed ;  and,  had  he  not  inadvertently 
packed  up  all  his  billets  in  his  portmanteau,  he  would  certainly  have 
showered  forth  whole  handfulls  out  of  the  window,  summoning  the 
mixed  multitude  to  appear  at.  St  Luke's.  He  did  in  trutii  put  hia 
hands  in  his  pockets,  as  Worrel  asked  him,  if  it  did  not  seem  like 
bedlam  broke  loose.  But^  finding  no  tickets  there,  he  merely  readied, 
'Yerj/  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  coach  made  a  rush  at  the 
Grolden  Cross,  Charing-cross,  which  may  well  be  considered  as  the 
centre  of  every  thing,  except  gravity,  and,  at  which,  consequently,  the 
worthy  commissioner  from  the  moon  determined  to  put  up." 

Duelling : — 

"For  a  couple  of  miles  they  were  very  silent,  but  at  length  the 
chevalier,  always  having  the  end  of  his  perquisitions  in  view,  thought 
fit  to  addi^ess  a  few  questions  to  his  companion ;  inquiring,  in  the  first 
place,  in  a  quiet,  easy  tone,  whether  he  went  upon  this  affidr  with  the 
most  comfortable  feelings  in  the  world. 

"  *Not  exactiy,'  answered  Harry  Worrel,  with  that  peculiar  sort  of 
candour  which  the  chevalier  engendered  in  all  with  whom  he 
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bfovght  in  eontaet.  <In  the  firgt  place,  my  dear  chevalier,  I  look 
won  duelling  as  criminal,  as  foolish,  and  as  blackguard.  I  wouldn't 
iiSSL  a&y  body  but  you  for  the  world  that  such  are  my  opinions,  and  I 
aball  certainly  take  care  on  all  occasions  to  make  every  body  Iselieve 
that  I  go  to  fight  my  man  as  quietly  as  I  sit  down  to  eat  my  dinner ; 
and  tliat  I  look  upon  the  practice  as  absolutely  necessary  to  society, 
fi>r  l^e  pufpose  of  giving  every  man,  who  is  injured  or  insulted,  a  sort 
of  ^dtma  ratio  to  which  there  is  no  reply.  In  the  next  place,  I  don^t 
like  ttie  idea  of  being  killed  at  all ;  and,  do  what  I  will  to  prevent  it,  the 
thought  of  a  naaty  hard  bullet  coming  and  sticking  into  me  like  a  piece 
of  hot  iron,  will  present  itself  to  my  imagination.  Nevertheless^  as  I 
have  tolerably  good  nerves,  not  very  easily  shaken,  that  will  never 

Srevent  me  fVom  going  out  with  an  unpleasant  friend.  The  thing  that 
(  most  disagreeable  to  me,  is,  I  confess,  the  thought  of  killing  a  felloif 
creature  in  cold  blood.  I  know  and  feel,  and  am  perfectly  aware,  that 
I  am  just  as  much  committing  a  murder  as  if  I  cut  a  man's  throat  in 
his  bed,  and  ought  to  be  hanged  for  it  too ;  only,  thank  God,  we  have 
plenty  of  jurymen  in  England,  who  are  quite  ready  to  perjure  them- 
selves, whenever  a  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  shoot  another  through  the 
liead,  ftnd  to  find  him  not  guilty ;  though,  if  a  poor  man  had  done  it, 
driven  by  starvation,  they  would  hang  him  as  high  as  Haman.  Thus 
I  am  sure  of  immunity  in  this  world ;  and,  as  to  the  next,  Maebeili 
fiays:^-> 

*     ....    If  the  aasasBination 
C<»ald  trammel  up  the  ooDBequence,  and  eatoh, 
With  this  surcease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time — 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.* 

Besides,  this  sort  of  murder,  unlike  all  others,  is  punished  by  the 
woiid,  if  we  do  not  commit  it,  and  not  if  we  do.  So  now,  my  dear 
chevalier,  having  told  you  all  I  think  upon  this  subject,  let  us  change 
the  topic  ;  for  on  my  life  it  isn't  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  would  rather 
think  of  something  else.' " 

Our  specimens  are,  we  fear,  too  grave  to  give  a  fair  represen- 
tation ot  the  book ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  when  the  author  is  in  a 
jocose  veipy  the  fun  is  so  exuberant  as  to  defy  all  endeavours  to 
select  a  manageable  extract.  For  fun  alone,  quality  and  quan- 
tity, he  stands,  to  our  thinking,  above  all  his  compeers.  Analysis 
of  the  story  is  in  the  same  way  impracticable,  from  the  variety 
arid  complication  of  incidents.  But  the  plot  is  good,  and  well 
worked  out;  Harry  Worrel  one  of  the  best  of  heroes,  and  Laura 
tbe  prettiest  and  most  spirited  of  heroines ;  while,  not  to  mention 
minor  characters.  Lord  Outrun,  Jerry  Tripe,  Mr.  Longshanks, 
and  Joey  Pike,  are  each  a  very  gem  of  clever  sketchijig.  Joey 
is  confessedly  an  extPiavaganza ;  we  recommend  him  strongly  for 
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a  piazzay  as  lie  would  call  it,  in  the  good  graces  of  our  readers. 
But  it  is  to  Lord  Outrun  himself  that  we  wish  more  particularly 
to  advert. 

IJad  the  story  stopned  short  of  its  finale,  the  character  of  the 
jolly  Viscount  woula  nave  been  worthy  of  all  admiration  for  th^ 
cleverness  of  the  performance,  but  certainly  liable  to  tha  charge 
of  making  sin  far  too  attractive.    The  laughter-loving  ban  vivant^ 
with  abundance  of  natural  ability,  and  no  moral  principles  of 
any  kind,  creates  a  sort  of  kindly  interest,  in  » 
coarseness  of  his  mirth ;  and,  whether  addressing  i 
in  the  water-tank,  "  like  St.  Anthony  preaching 
or  announcing  his  intended  reformation  to  his  "  i 
trates,  constaoles,  boys  and  girls,"  he  makes  us  i 
humoured  vice,  with  a  dash  of  cleverness,  may  aft( 
pleasant  thing.    Here  most  of  our  popular  autho 
stopped.     The  terrible  tragedy  which  closes  The 
teacnes  a  far  rounder  mord.     From  the  midst  oj 
farce,  we  are  hurried  in  a  moment  to  see  Lord  Ou 
overtaken  by  retribution  for  an  old  unrepented  sir 
ou  his  wedding-day,  at  his  father^s  table,  by  the  maniac  father 
of  a  girl  whom  he  had  formerly  seduced.   Here  is  the  picture  :-— 

^^  Mir.  Fitzuree  ran  back  into  the  dining-room ;  but  the  madman, 
Immdishing  an  iron  be^r  of  one  of  the  doors  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
darted  after  him,  the  company  rising  and  scattering  before  him  in  dis- 
may. It  was  at  the  bridegroom  alone,  however,  that  the  maniac  aimed. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  with  wild  unnatural  fire  flashing  from 
them,  and  he  had  chased  the  deceiver  of  his  cliild  half  round  the  table, 
when,  at  the  very  same  moment  poor  Jane  ca«t  herself  before  him 
and  clasped  his  knees,  Mr.  Fitzurse  stumbled  over  the  misplaced  diair 
of  Darius,  and  the  arm  of  the  madman  descended,  striking  the  head 
of  the  unfortunate  fugitive  with  the  iron  bar  that  loaded  it.  There 
waA  a  crash  like  that  of  a  broken  fence,  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
mouth,  ears,  and  nostrils,  and  down  he  fell  prone  upon  his  face,  with 
his  limbs  quivering,  and  his  feet  beating  the  ground." 
•  •         •  •  •  •....••• 

^  *  i  kave  kiOed  htm — ^I  have  killed  him ! '  cried  the  madman,  wiA 
a  loud  laugh  of  exultation.  ^  That's  done,  and  I'm  satisfied.  I  Should 
)Ske  to  have  some  of  his  blood — let  me  have  some  of  his  blood !  "* 

"  ^  This  is  a  sad  and  terrible  thing,'  said  Tom  Hamilton. 

*^  ^  It  is  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Longshanks.  ^  Let  it  be  as  the  voice  of 
heaven  to  all  that  see  it,  warning  them  to  repent  while  time  is  yet 
allowed  them.' 

"  *  Be  comforted,'  said  Harry  Worrel,  coming  to  the  side  of  his 
tmcle,  and  taking  his  hand  with  more  tenderness  than  any  thing  but 
such  misfortunes  could  have  induced  him  to  show  towards  one  who 
)iad  so  cruelly  treated  his  mother.     *  Be  comforted.' 
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«< '  Oil,  Hany  Worrel,  Harry  Worrel ! '  said  the  old  man,  ^had  he 
been  the  best  son,  the  best  friend,  the  best  man  the  world  ever  pi*o- 
duced,  I  could  be  comforted.  Doubtless,  you  think  it  is  no  great  loss ; 
but  it  is  bitterer  to  mc  to  see  him  lie  there,  and  to  know  that  he  was 
what  he  was,  than  if  I  had  lost  all  that  could  make  a  father's  heart 
proud.  Talk  not  to  me  of  comfort.  I  have  nothing  before  me,  but 
as  heretofore,  to  drown  care,  to  forget  sorrow,  to  stifle  remorse.  It  is 
all  in  vain— it  is  all  in  vain.  Give  me  a  tumbler-full  of  wine,  Jerry 
Tripe !     This  shall  not  get  the  better  of  me.' " 

"  'Do  you  know,  my  lord,'  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  thought  the 
viscount  was  certainly  drinking  too  much  and  too  fast — '  Do  you 
know,  my  lord,  J  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  go  to  bed,  and  try 
to  sleep.  There  are  a  great  many  sad  things  to  be  done,  which  I  can 
do  for  you  ;  and  if  you  endeavour  to  get  a  good  night's  rest  you  may 
ws^e  to-morrow  with  a  mind  less  oppressed,  and  more  equal  to  the 
discussion  of  business.' 

"  *  Well,  I  will,  Tom— I  will,'  replied  Lord  Outrun.  '  It  is  the  best 
thing  I  can  do— I  will  trust  to  you  to  manage  matters  for  me — but  I 
must  have  a  glass  of  Madeira  before  I  go.  By  jingo!  I  must,  I 
always  wind  up  with  Madeira,  you  know,  Tom. — Ring  for  Jerry  Tripe, 
and  I  will  go ;'  and  at  the  same  time  the  peer  filled  a  tumbler  three 
parts  full  of  Madeira,  and  drank  it  off  at  a  draught. 

"  The  mind  of  mian  is  a  curious  thing,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
tell,  at  times,  what  are  the  secret  springs  from  which  certain  emotions 
arise.  The  words  *  By  jingo  !'  so  common  in  Lord  Outrun's  mouth, 
now  struck  Tom  Hamilton  more  painfully,  more  horribly,  than  many 
things  perhaps  of  greater  consequence  would  have  done.  There  was 
a  levity  in  them  which  was  altogether  discordant  with  the  grave  feel- 
ings of  his  own  heart,  and  with  the  profound  grief  which  even  the 
speaker  endured,  that  made  them  harsh  and  irritating  to  his  ear ;  and 
ringing  the  bell  quickly,  Jerry  Tripe  appeared  in  a  moment. 

"  *  Bring  me  a  light,  Jerry,'  said  his  lord ;  '  I  am  going  to  bed — 
come  up  and  help  me.  Good  night,  Tom,'  and  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  his  son's  old  friend. 

"  There  was  scarcely  a  difference  in  the  tone  from  that  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  employ  upon  all  ordinary  occasions.  The  shock 
was  evidently  passing  away,  and  Tom  Hamilton  mused  for  several 
minutes  after  he  was  gone,  not  without  a  moral  effect. 

"  '  'Pon  my  honour,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  the  sort  of  life  which  this 
old  peer  has  been  leading  for  so  many  years  seems  not  only  to  wear 
away  all  principles,  but  even  to  deprive  the  natural  affections  of  tone 
and  strength.  Nothing  on  earth  appears  to  make  any  impression 
upon  him  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  at  the  farthest ;  and 
I  havtC  seen  the  same  with  many  vicious  old  men. — ^It's  worth  while 
thinking  of;  for  one  wouldn't  like  to  get  into  such  a  state  one'self/ 

"  While  he  was  thus  thinking,  Lord  Outrun  walked  soberly  up 
stairs,  with  Jeriy  Tripe  lighting  him,  his  step  being  somewhat  slow 
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and  feeble^  but  with  no  other  indication  o£mj  change.    At  the  top  of 
the  first  landing  he  stopped  and  said : 

"*'  Is  it  lightning,  JeiTy  V 

"  *  No,  my  lord,'  replied  the  butler,  *  it's  quite  a  clear  night.' 

"  *  I  thought  I  saw  a  flash,'  said  the  peer.    And  he  looked  up  the 

llery  towards  the  door  of  that  room  which  was  to  have  been  his 
son's  bridal  chamber. 

'^  His  heart  was  not  altogether  hard,  though  its  sensibilities  were 
worn  out,  and  never  had  been  very  deep. 

,  "  '  I  hope  they  have  taken  care  of  the  poor  girl/  he  said :  *  mind 
she's  taken  care  of,  Jerry.' 

"  As  he  spoke,  his  eye  rested  on  his  sister's  picture — the  oAen-men- 
tloned  picture — ^taken  in  her  masquerade  costume.  The  memory  of 
that  sad  dark  night  came  upon  him,  and  the  angry  passions  of  the 
past,  and  thehon-ors  of  the  present  became  suddenly  linked  together 
by  the  magic  of  association.  That  the  son  of  her  whom  he  had  struck 
and  abused,  whose  heart  he  had  trampled  upon,  whose  life  had  withered 
away  under  his  unkindness,  should  inherit  all,  and  his  own  child, 
brought  up  in  indulgence  and  vice,  should  receive  death  as  the  punish- 
ment of  his  evil  course,  in  the  midst  of  rejoicing  on  his  wedding-day, 
seemed  a  strange  and  a  terrible  thing,  and  he  felt  the  hand  of  wram 
upon  him. 

.  "  '  Come,  Jerry,'  he  cried, '  I  shall  go  to  bed— the  sooner  Fm  asleep 
ihe  better.' 

"  He  soon  changed  his  mind,  however ;  for,  after  Jerry  had  taken 
off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  given  him  his  dressing-gown  and  red 
night-cap,  he  said, — 

"  '  I  don't  like  going  to  bed  either,  Jerry. — ^There,  give  me  down 
*  Rochester's  Poems'  from  the  shelf.-— Light  the  rushlight,  and  pu 
down  the  candle  here.' 

"  *  You  had  better  go  to  bed,  my  lord,'  said  Jerry. 

"  *  No,  I  won't,  by  jingo!'  said  the  peer.  'There,  that'll  do. — 
Hang  my  night-shirt  over  the  back  of  the  chair  near  me.' 

"  Jerry  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  then  took  his  departure. 

"  After  he  was  gone,  Lord  Outrun  sat  for  about  half  an  hour  in  his 
arm-chair,  reading  the  evil  book  he  had  chosen.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  laid  it  doi?sTi,  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and  said  : — 

"  *  How  devilish  giddy  I  am — ^I  am  sick  at  the  stomach,  too. — ^ITl 
ring,  and  have  some  brandy  and  water.' 

"  He  rose  for  that  purpose,  but  before  he  could  reach  the  beH,  he 
reeled  for  a  moment,  his  knees  gave  way  under  him,  and  he  sunk  down 
— slowly  at  first,  but  then  with  a  heavy  fall — and  lay  prone  and  sense- 
less on  the  floor,  with  a  loud  and  unnatural  snoring  issuing  from  his 
nostrils.  As  he  fell,  his  head  struck  the  shade  of  the  rushlight  slightly, 
but  sufficiently  to  knock  it  over,  and  it  fell  against  the  foot  of  the  chair 
on  which  his  night-shirt  was  hanging.  The  next  minute  there  cam% 
a  little  smoke,  and  then  a  sudden  flame  caught  the  cloth,  gave  a  flash, 
and  went  out  again,  caught  it  once  more,  and  played  flickering  and 
uncei-tain  upon  the  edge,  then  crept  slowly  up,  devouring  as  it  went 
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•^tbe  kaago  of  vice  creeping  over  tbe  human  mind-^<nr,  ifleni^ 
jgickering,  destructive,  and  in  the.  end  consuming  all.'' 

Is  there  anything  in  this  which  is  unsuitable  to  a  veork  of  fiction? 
Is  it  not  rather  a  very  high  specimen  of  artistlcal  skill  ?  Yet, 
where  can  we  find  a  finer  commentafv  on  the  texts — "  God  flflve 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  ;"  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit  f 

And  so,  we  take  our  leave  of  "  The  Commissioner,  with  the 
hope  that  our  readers  will  not  form  their  opinion  from  ottr  ex- 
tracts, fts  if  they  could  fairly  represent  the  merits  of  the  wofk. 
If  they  feel  that  our  critical  dictum  is  hardly  sustained  by  the 
^videtice  adduced,  let  them  examine  and  juage  for  themselves ; 
jliid  we  think  we  may  venture  to  predict  that  they  will  not 
Jlfid  our  eulogium  too  high.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  it  justice 
by  any  mere  specimens;  but.  at  least,  we  have  rather  liiore 
than  proved  our  statement,  tnat  it  is  possible,  in  the  lightest 
composition,  to  preserve  the  standard  of  Coleridge's  ''  Com- 
mendable Prudence/^  sanctioning  no  principle  which  the  Word 
of  God  condemns.  How  far  the  portraying  of  vice  is  in  itself 
admissible,  we  cannot  now  pause  to  discuss.  It  seems  to  us^ 
however,  that  if  treated  on  sound  views  of  the  moral  nature  of 
mail,  grave  and  serious  ds  are  the  objections  that  might  be  raised, 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  wholesale  prohibition.  It  is 
sin  clothed  in  attractive  colours  against  which  we  are  called  to 
strive :  let  ris  see  its  attractions  by  all  means,  only  let  us  see 
them  in  the  light  of  truth,  and  let  our  last  impression  be  ^*  There 
is  no  peace  to  the  wicked.'* 

In  the  very  lightest  periodical,  however — even  in  Punch— 
we  have  a  full  right  to  object  to  such  a  paragraph  as  the  follow- 
ing. Speaking  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Neile's  petition  to  the  Queen 
for  a  General  Fast,  on  account  of  the  famine  and  pestilence  with 
which  her  dominions  have  lately  been  visited,  and  especially 
Ireland — called  down,  as  Mr.  M^Neile  believes,  by  the  trans- 
gressions of  a  gtiilty  people — Punch  writes  as  follows :— * 

.  "  What — ^we  ask  it — ^have  been  the  transgressions  of  the  wronged 
and  wretched  peasantry?  They  have  been  ^ound  to  the  dust  bj 
oppression,  and  they  have  never  murmured.  But — we  think  we  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  the  preacher — they  have  been  smitten  for  the 
patience  with  which  they  have  endured  long-suffering.  Doubtless, 
tliinks  Mr.  M'Neile,  there  is  a  point  at  which  resignation  becomes 
pusillanimity.  If  he  do  not  mean  this,  we  can  see  nothing  in  the 
words  of  the  petitionmonger — nothing  save  religion  turned  inside  ont/^ 

Without  inquiring  what  are  the  national  sins  which  hare 
provoked  God's  judgments  upon  us — on  which  point  we  should 
probably  have  some  little  difference  with  Mr.  M'Neile — we 
would  ask  our  facetious  but  not  very  profound  contemporary^ 
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does  he  believe  that  God  sent  a  pestilence  npon  thti  I^^^om  of 
Israel  because  David  had  numbered  the  people?  If  so,  where  is 
the  "  absurdity  and  audacity"  of  Mr*  M^Neile's  expressions,  even 
if  they  imply  that  the  sins  of  the  rulers  are  being  visited  oh  the 

Seople  ?  Specific  applications,  we  grant,  are  dangerous ;  but  to 
eny  the  general  principle  that  national  calamities  are  to  be 
viewed  as  national  judgments,  is  not  too  strongly  charactetlzed  as 
"  practical  infidelity."  The  day  of  national  humiliation,  which 
will  be  over  long  before  these  remarks  appear,  will,  we  trust,  find 
us  in  a  sounder  and  a  wiser  frame  of  mind. 

Much  more,  then,  have  we  a  right  to  expect  that  professedly 
didactic  works  should  exhibit  systematically  the  *'  Wise  Pru- 
dence" of  Coleridge.  Let  them  aim  at  a  higher  standard  of 
principle ;  if  not  aistinctly  religious,  tending  towards  religion 
and  kept  in  harmony  with  it ;  and  we  should  liave  a  fairer  hope 
of  reaching  and  moving  the  lowest  of  our  people. 

For  then,  the  whole  of  our  respectable  literature  would  be  in 
keeping.  The  lower  grades  would  be  steppmg-stones  towards 
tlie  highest,  i^resented  on  our  list  by  the  two  Monthly  Penny 
Magazines.  We  wish  them  both  the  utmost  possible  success ; 
for  their  joint  success  will  be  veiy  much  the  measure  of  the 
number  of  serious  educated  persons  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
tenglish  people.  Onlv  we  should  lil^e  to  see  them  lay  aside 
their  sectarian  polenucs — the  weakest  part  of  the  writing  of 
either.  Their  office  is  to  cultivate  that  ^^  Holy  Prudence,"  which 
deals  with  deeper  things  than  Churchmanship  or  Dissent. 
Under  their  teaching,  men  ought  to  come  to  measure  everything 
by  one  standard ;  so  that  the  public  taste,  reformed,  should  de- 
mand a  healthy  literature,  in  which  there  shall  be  nothing  in 
opposition  to  the  higher  moral  life.  We  are  yet  far  off  this 
point,  but  it  cannot  be  unattainable.  The  design  of  the  present 
article  is  served,  if  it  gives  a  more  thoughtful  direction  to  the 
reader's  mind,  in  his  judgment  of  our  fugitive  publications. 

Yet  let  us  part  on  good  terms  with  all  our  guests,  and  accept 
as  a  peace-offering  the  very  beautiful  and  ri^t-toned  verses  in 
**  Punch/'  entitled  «  The  Old  Year  and  the  New  :"— 

1846 — (speaks.) 

I  FAINT  upon  December's  lap  of  snow, 

I  watch  my  lees  of  life  drop  one  by  one ; 
Young  forty-seven  is  on  the  watch  below, 

To  fill  my  shoes,  almost  ere  breath  be  gone. 

But  listen,  greedy  heir,  tho'  faint  and  old, 

My  heart  is  big  with  work,  not  worked  in  vain ; 

This  hand,  now  palsied,  forced  Protection's  hold, 
And  loosed  the  giant  Commerce  from  his  chain. 
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And  all  this  night,  the  last  night  of  my  life, 
Ere  I  go  hence  to  join  the  ghosts  of  Time, 

I  have  had  glorious  visions : — ^War  and  Strife 
Lay  dead,  and  by  them  Hunger,  Hate,  and  Crime. 

And  Peace  and  Plenty,  Knowledge,  Hope,  and  Love, 
Sh(Mie  round  my  bed  like  angels,  and  bowed  down 

To  my  dim  eyes ;  and  then  there  came  a  dove. 
That  placed  on  my  frore  hair  an  olive  crown. 

Who  will  crown  thee,  young  upstart?    What  remains 
Of  glory  such  as  mine  beneath  the  stars? 

The  year  that  shook  from  industry  her  chains. 
The  year  that  spoke  the  doom  of  human  wars ! 

1847 — (answers.) 

Scowl  not  in  death,  old  sire,  nor  think  my  hand 

Would  break  one  leaf  from  off  thy  crown : — In  thee 

I  bow  to  a  great  year ;  but  through  the  land 
Achievement  large  enough  is  left  for  me. 

Thy  boon  is  incomplete ;  what  thou  hast  given, 

Material  blessing  to  material  man, — 
Who  waits  what  I  must  do,  ere  he  have  striven 

Up  to  the  compass  of  his  human  span. 

Thou  gavest  wealth, — 1*11  teach  him  how  to  use  it ; 

Thou  gavest  peace,— its  arts  I  must  bestow ; 
War,  thanks  to  thee,  is  such,  that  they  who  choose  it. 

Choose  isolation,  beggary,  and  wo. 

But  Ignorance  is  left,  and  where  that  is, 

Is  war  'twixt  light  and  darkness ;  be  it  mine 

To  chase  that  darkness  back  to  the  abyss. 
To  lift  that  light,  wide  as  age,  sex,  or  clime. 

What  schools  must  I  not  build  ?     Wliat  prisons  purge  1 
What  self-contented  foulness  clear  away  ? — 

Oh,  there  is  work  for  me — and  in  my  dirge 
Deeds  may  be  told,  great  as  in  thine,  to-day ! 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  MadagcLScavj  Peat  and  Present*  WiiJi[9pn8iderar 
tions  as  to  the  political  and  cot!n7nercial.iutere.8t^::^j^  Great 
Britain  and  France;  and  as  to  tke  prfogresi  of , Christian 
CivUizatioyi.    By.  a  Kesident.    London,  1847.  ■ ..^ 

2.  A  Narrative  of  the  Persecutions  of.  the  Christians,  in  Mada- 
gascar. By  J.  J.  Fbeeman  and  D.  Johns,  formerly  Mission- 
aries in  the  Island.     Gth  Thousand.    X<c«kIp%  ^1840. 

3.  Madeira;  or^  the  Spirit  of  Anti-Christ  in  1846,  as  exhibited 
in  a  series  of  outrages  perpetrated  in  August  last,  on  British 
subjects  and  Portuguese  Protestant  Christians*  By  J.  Eoddam 
Tate,  RoyiEd  Navy.    London,  1847. 

4.  Tahiti.  A  Review  of  the  Origin,  Chai^acter  and  Progress  of 
French  Roman  Catholic  Efforts  for  the  Destruction  ofjEnglieh 
Protestant  Missions  in  the  South  Seas.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Mark  Wilkes.    London,  1844. 

5»  Brief  Statement  of  the  Aggression  of  the  French  in  the  Island 
of  Tahiti^  <^c.  By  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.    London,  1843. 

Madagascar,  Madeira,  and  Tahiti!  Why  group  together 
islands  so  remote  from  one  another,  so  diflfierent  m  cumate,  pro- 
ductions, race,  institutions,  and  history?  What  connexion  is 
there  between  them  I  Eecent  events  have  invested  them  with 
a  common  interest.  Pfirsecution  has  made  their  names  familiar 
words  at  our  firesides.  The  Christian  Missionary  has  appeared 
in  their  valleys  and  mountains,  publishing  salvation  ;  and  in  each 
he  has  been  encountered  by  fierce  opposition.  In  each  the 
Gospel  has  its  faithfiil  witnesses,  its  all-enduring  confessors,  its  / 
bleeding  martyrs.  Comparatively  insignificant  in  tHeinselves,  ^ 
Bufiering  Truth  has  imparted  to  them  an  iinmbrtal  interest. 
They  have  been  consecrated^  by  the  blood  of  martyrdom.  The 
Spirit  of  God  has  made  them  holy  ground. 

But  there  is  one  consideration  of  peculiar  interest  which  has 
induced  us  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  islands, 
as  exhibited  in  the  saine  Hght.and  regarded  from  the  same  point 
of  view.  Here  Barbarism  and  Civilization  are  brought  into 
juxta-position.  Each  acts  its  part  according  to  its  own  nature. 
jDoth  are  confronted  with  a  free  and  pure  Christianity,  engaged 
in  its  mission  of  mercy,  its  beneficent  work  of  deliverance  and 
renovation  for  enslavea  and  brutified  humanity.  How  do  they 
treat  this  heavenly  power?    Are  we  called  upon  to  admire  the 
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transcendency  of  civilization  in  respecting  the  rights  of  man,  in 
sustaining  truth  and  justice  and  freedom,  or  at  least  in  recog- 
nising and  blessing  its  own  favourite  work  of  industrial  and 
intellectual  education — of  social  amelioration,  and  the  planting 
of  those  institutions  and  habits  without  which  society,  it  it  exist 
at  all,  can  make  no  progress  t  Or,  if  the  spirituality  of  the  Gos- 
pel excit€f  its  antagonism,  will  it  not,  at  least,  subject  that  anta- 
gonism to  the  control  of  truth,  equity,  honour,  and  refinement — 
contrasting  beautiftiUy  with  the  cunning,  the  rapacity,  and  de- 
structive brutality  of  savages?  Surely  there  will  be  all  that  is 
dignified  and  pohshed  in  its  opposition,  all  that  is  chivalrous  in 
its  war,  all  that  is  benign  and  magnanimous  in  the  exercise  of  its 
victorious  power.  It  will  defend  property  and  protect  life ;  it 
will  shield  the  sanctity  of  home  where  that  word  is  fraught  with 
new  and  hallowed  meaning,  and  stm*ounded  with  virtuous  asso- 
ciations :  and  it  will  shelter  the  still  feeble  plants  of  civilization. 

Madagascar,  "the  Great  Britain  of  Africa,"  has  been  re- 
presented iJS  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom,  containing 
180,000,000  acres  of  land  and  a  population  of  Tbetween  four  and 
five  millions.  The  people  ar^  *' industrious,  intelligent,  and 
setni*civilia5ed.  They  are  all  of  a  dark  complexion,  some  races 
being  much  more  swartliy  than  others.  They  are  evidently  of 
varied  origin.  Some  possess  Malay  features ;  others  resemble 
Arabs ;  and  a  few  approximate  to  the  negro  type,  but  without 
the  "w^ooUyhair.  The  land  is  everywhere  low  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea,  and  the  interior  is  mountainous.  The  highest 
elevation  in  the  cotintry  probably  does  not  exceed  8000  feet. 
Iron,  slate,  and  limestone  are  abundant.  It  is  said  that  coal  and 
silver  exist  in  the  island.  Sugar,  cotton,  hemp,  silk,  indigo, 
tobacco,  gnm-elastic,  gum-copal,  ebony,  wax,  &c.  are  already 
produced,  some  on  a  large  scale,  and  capable  of  an  indefinite  in- 
crease. But  the  principal  articles  of  exportation  at  present  are 
cattle  and  rice,  which  are  taken  to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  The 
Malagasy  have  no  shipping  whatever  of  their  own.  In  marine 
architecture  they  have  not  advanced  a  step  bevond  the  rudest 
stnA  simplest  canoe.  They  have  nothing  in  boat-building  to 
compete  with  the  New  Zealander  and  South  Sea  Islander.*** 

This  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  the 
negro  race  chiefly  occupy  the  coast,  while  the  reverse  is  the  fact 
in  the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.    These 

"  Bask  in  the  glare  or  stem  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thank  ^e  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave." 


*  Febbman  and  Johns,  pp,  8,9% 
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And  thifl  is  all  they  do«  The  sea  yields  Boi  up  its  treaauresi  vbA 
the  land  is  not  cultivated.  In  the  interior  the  Malays^  who  ave 
the  ruling  race^  hare  fixed  the  seat  of  their  power  at  a  pkoe 
called  Tananararivo,  distant  from  Tamatane^  the  principal  port| 
about  300  miles.  These  people  are  called  the  Hoyas.  They 
occupy  the  most  salubrious  part  bf  the  island,  and  possess  over 
the  other  tribes  the  same  sort  of  pre-eminence  enjoyed  by  the, 
Athenians  and  Spartans  in  ancient  Greece.  For  their  superior 
energy  they  are  indebted  partly  to  the  bracing  properties  of  the 
air  in  the  elevated  region  they  inhabit,  which  is  free  from  brush- 
Wood  and  entirely  exempt  from  the  jungle  fever.  This  malady 
fatally  infects  the  low,  wooded,  marshy,  and  maritime  districts. 
At  a  place  about  50  miles  north  of  the  capital  the  atmosphere  k 
80  laden  with  death,  that  few  survive  who  are  doomed  to  breathe 
it  even  for  a  short  time.  This  insalubrity  of  the  climate^  how« 
ever,  can  be  greatly  abated,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by  clearings 
draining^  and  cultivation. 

The  form  of  government,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  which  is 
established  in  Madagascar,  arose  in  much  the  same  way  as  iii 
other  infant  societies  similarly  circumstanced.  Small  communi- 
ties or  tribes  seem  to  have  yielded  a  sort  of  servitude  to  the  indt* 
vidual  most  prominent  among  them  for  the  combination  of  ex- 
perience^ talent,  energy,  decision  of  character,  and  physical 
strength.  It  is  the  nature  of  power,  when  <»ice  acquirea,  to  for» 
tify  itself  on  every  side,  to  extend  its  dominion  and  generate  the 
ambition  of  conquest.  Among  the  arts  used  for  these  purpose! 
are  imposing  ceremonies  and  mgh-sounding  titles.  The  ^^  liefld»> 
man''  oecomes  a  chief,  a  ruler,  a  king.  He  is  the  judicial  referee^ 
the  fountain  of  justice,  and  honour^  and  favour.  It  is  the  inte* 
rest  of  all  to  conciliate  his  fiood-will,  by  servility  and  bribery* 
By  these  means  the  throne  (S  despotism  is  established.  Custom 
begets  prestige ;-— and  thence  by  decrees  grows  "  a  divine  rights'* 
to  sport  at  w^l  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  tyrant's  ^'-  suh* 
jects*"  The  "  Malagasy,"  (so  foreigners  designate  the  jjeople,) 
do  not  call  their  country  Madagascar.  Indeed,  their  idea  of 
country  does  not  extend  so  far.  The  nationality  and  pa^otism 
of  the  tribes  is  confined  to  their  respective  dtstiicts.  They 
are  scarcely  sufficiently  civiUzed  to  comprehend  centralization^ 
though  their  recent  history  has  been  such  as  to  make  them  un- 
derstand it.  The  present  sovereign  and  her  two  predecessort 
have  been  conquerorsy  after  the  ancient  classical  fashion.  They 
have  slaughtered  in  order  to  civilize,  and  copiously  watered  thehr 
newly  planted  institutions  with  blood. 

Tne  natives  of  Madagascar  are  not  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
in  the  gross  sense  of  that  word. 

"  They  appear  to  have  acquired  from  time  immemorial,  by  their 
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intercourse  with  Arabs  and  Malays,  and  sabseqnently  with  Euro- 
peans, many  of  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life.  They  possess 
large  flocks  of  cattle,  cultivate  and  artificially  irrigate  extensive  tracts 
of  soil,  are  familiar  with  the  value  of  property,  and  live  in  large  com- 
munities, with  considerable  regukuity  of  municipal  government.  Thej 
have  no  native  coin.  The  only  native  metal  worked  is  iron.  The 
people  have  long  known  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  in  that 
metal,  as  well  as  in  horn,  wood,  silk,  and  cotton.  They  excel  also  in 
the  manufacture  of  silver  chain  from  dollars,  imported  in  the  sale  of 
their  produce.  Many  of  their  houses  are  large  and  substantially  built 
of  wood,  and  their  towns,  which  usually  occupy  the  summits  of  hilld, 
are  well  defended  by  large  moats.  The  people  are  industrious  in  their 
habits  and  peaceable  in  their  dispositions;  they  are  hospitable  to 
strangers,  and  respectfril  and  courteous  in  their  demeanour  to  each 
other.  Under  a  govemm^it  less  oppressive  and  rapadous,  the  coun- 
try would  so<»i  assume  an  appearance  of  great  fertility  and  comfort, 
and  by  the  fostering  care  of  liberal  and  enlightened  rulers,  llie  peo{4e 
would  rapidly  rise  in  Uie  scale  of  intelligence,  wealth,  and  power. 
There  are  materials  to  render  the  Malagasy  a  noble  and  powerful  na- 
tion, whose  friendship  and  resources  would  be  well  worthy  of  commer- 
cial relations  with  Europe  and  India,  and  whose  mind  and  energy 
would  qualify  them  to  act  as  benefactors  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa."* 

The  people  of  Mada^ascar^  however,  are  sunk  in  the  most  ma- 
lignant idolatry.  The  island  may  be  said  to  be  consecrated  to  san- 
guinary superstition,  whose  cnstoms  lead  to  horrid  crudty,  doing 
as  much  to  depopulate  the  land  as  war  itself.  According  to  Ellis, 
(whose  excellent  History  of  Madagascar  is  the  besi  authority  <m 
all  subjects  connected  with  it,)  all  of  the  clans  hold  some  "  one 
day  in  the  week  as  more  sacred,  favoured  of  the  gods,  or  more 
lucky  than  the  rest  j-^some,  however,  regard  Friday  as  that  day, 
others  Saturday,  and  others  Sunday.  Every  child  which  is  bo^ 
on  an  unlucky  day  or  hour,  (and  the  number  of  these  is  quite  at 
the  will  of  the  astrologer,)  is  destroyed  upon  the  spot ;  whilst  the 
same  fate  awaits  others,  who  may  be  ordered  to  be  sacrificed, 
merely  in  consequence  of  a  single  malignant  symptom  frowning 
upon  their  birtli-day.  AU  practise  trial  by  ordeal,  but  the  orded 
itseljf,  and  the  mode  of  its  administration,  differ.  All  employ  the 
5  silddyj  or  divination,  but  have  different  modes  of  working  it. 
The -passion  for  infanticide,  so  strangely  overcoming  the  parental 
instinct  in  heathen  nations,  is  very  remarkable.  Those  who 
have  read  Williams'  Missionary  Enterprize,  will  recollect  the 
affecting  instances  he  gives  of  it  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Dr. 
M^Wilfiam,  in  his  recent  account  of  the  Government  expedition 


*  Fbeeman  and  Johns,  pp.  4, 5. 
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up  the  Niger,  informs  us  that  at  Hen,  a  settlement  within  the 
delta  of  that  river,  human  beings  are  occasionally  ofi^ed  up  in 
sacrifice;  whilst  twins  are,  in  all  cases,  put  to  death,  and  the 
children  who  cut  their  upper  jaw  teeth  first  are  instantly  de- 
stroyed I 

"  The  contrivances  resorted  to  for  the  destruction  of  infants  (in 
Madagascar)  when  once  doomed  by  the  astrologers,  are  not  the 
least  atrocious  features  distinguishing  this  dark  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  under  our  notice.  Thus,  a  common  modus 
operandi  for  attaining  this  end,  is  that  of  exposing  the  uncon- 
scious babe  in  a  narrow  passage,  through  which  a  herd  of  cattle 
is  furiously  driven,  and  by  the  feet  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  avoid  being  mangled  and  tortured  by  a  gradual  death.  At 
other  times  it  is  suspended  by  the  heels,  while  its  face  is  held  in 
a  pan  of  water  till  suffocation  ensues ;  or,  still  more  horrible  to 
relate,  it  is  sometimes  buried  alive  with  its  head  downwards  in  a 
pit.  And  this  atrocious  murder  is  in  regular  order,  commanded 
under  the  queen's  authority,  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  father,  or 
nearest  relative  of  the  infant !" 

An  incident  very  characteristic  of  the  taste  of  the  Malagasy 
for  cruelty,  is  mentioned  by  Ellis  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
History.  "  One  of  King  Radama's  sisters  being  ill,  her  four 
female  attendants  were  subjected  to  trial  by  ordeal,  for  the  pur- 

fose  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  poor  helpless  wretches 
ad  been  accessory  ta  her  sickness.  Three  were  adjudged  to  in- 
stant death.  The  supposed  criminals  were  taken  to  a  rock  on 
the  south  side  of  the  capital,  and  having  their  fingers,  toes,  arms, 
legs,  noses,  and  ears  cut  ofi^,  were  precipitated  from  the  rock,  the 
children  from  the  surrounding  crowd  amusing  themselves  for 
nearly  an  hour,  with  throwing  stones  upon  their  mangled  bodies  I 
Not  one  anxious  or  sympathizing  countenance  was  seen  among 
the  spectators,  many  of  whom  were  females !" 

How  terribly  true  is  it  that  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are 
fall  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty !  The  present  sovereign  of  Ma- 
dagascar, a  drunken  woman  of  brutal  nropensities,  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  astrologers.  Through  tneir  assistance  she  nui- 
naged  to  moimt  the  throne  at  the  deam  of  her  husband,  Radama, 
the  gods  having  pronounced  decidedly  in  her  &vour,  to  the  pre- 
judice and  destruction  of  the  rightftd  heir.  During  the  public 
meeting  ("  Rabary,")  which  the  usurper  convened  to  ratify  her 
accession,  and  proclaim  it  to  the  nation,  the  proper  officers  de- 
clared that  '^  the  idols  had  named  Ranavolona  as  successor  to 
Badama."  Four  individuals  protested  that  they  could  not,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequence,  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  king 
had  named  his  own  daughter  as  the  party  to  succeed  him. 
They  had  scarcely  spoken  when  twenty  or  thirty  spears  were 
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fhmgdd  inta  them  by  the  bystaBders,  and  they  periAed  on  the 
^t.    This  decided  the  whole  question,* 

The  condition  of  the  people  under  the  savage  sway  of  this  w(^ 
luan,  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  All  of  both  sexes  who  have 
learned  any  handicraft  in  the  missionary  schools,  or  elsewhere, 
are  obliged  to  work  for  her  withont  pajrment.  She  claims  them 
all  as  her  serfs,  and  recognises  no  property  but  her  own.  Girls 
are  drafted  from  the  schools  to  make  clothes  {or  the  army*  Huar 
dreds  of  smiths  are  engaged  on  the  public  works;  and  still  larger 
numbei's  of  wood-fellers  are  compelled  to  cut  down  timber  in  the 
forests,  and  carry  it  to  the  capital.  They  are  suffered  to  find 
the  means  of  sustenance  as  best  they  can,  at  such  moments  u 
they  can  furtively  employ  th^nselves  out  of  the  vi^w  of  th^  in- 
human task-masters.  See  now  the  results  of  mii^vemment  ob 
the  morals  of  a  pec^e,  and  on  their  national  charaden  First, 
thare  is  want  in  its  most  hideous  forms,  with  aU  its  debasam^it 
of  the  foelings.  Theft,  and  rapine,  and  falsehood,  are  almost 
necessary  consequences,  and  hence  a  general  disorganization  of 
society.  Ellis  tells  us,  that,  unable  to  meet  these  cruel  demanda 
on  their  personal  services  and  their  property,  multitude  fled 
from  the  towns  and  villages  to  the  forests,  formed  themselves 
into  banditti,  and  sought  a  precarious  subsistence  by  seizing  upon 
the  cattle  that  might  graze  in  the  adjacent  countiy,  or  plunder* 
ing  the  travellers  that  passed  near  their  places  of  retreat*  Neaxly 
2(X)  of  these  w^re  taken  and  executed.  Mr.  Ellis  says,  t^at 
^^  lying  has,  in  some  cases,  been  enforced  npon  the  natives,  it 
having  been  required  of  every  Hova  when  speaking  with  foreign- 
ers on  pditical  matters,  to  state  the  exact  opposite  to  the  trudi 
on  pain  of  punishment.  So  far  hastjiis  he^i  carried,  that  itwaa 
o»ce  a  serious  and  public  complaint  against  Christianity^  that  it 
taught  the  people  to  scruple  at  telling  lies,  even  to  deceive  dieur 
country's  enemies.** 

There  are  no  public  temples  in  honour  <^  any  divinity,  nor 
any  ordar  of  men  exclusively  devoted  to  ihe  priesthood.  The 
houses  in  which  the  principal  idols  are  kept  are  considaied  in 
aome  way  sacred.  Tne  keeper  of  the  iddi  receives  the  oS&mgi 
and  sacrifices,  and  gives  the  responses.  The  people  are  be* 
lievars  in  £ite  or  destiny.  They  worship  nsusilly  at  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors,  which  wre  held  very  sacred.  As  to  rtie  soul, 
sometimes  they  speak  of  it  like  materialists.  Yet  they  believe 
in  some  sort  of  existence  after  deatib,  and  are  exceedin^y  afraid 
of  ghosts*  In  their  astrology  the  moon  holds  the  chief  plaoe^ 
hat  receives  no  wc»«hip.  Neither  is  fire  worshipped  in  any  part 
of  the  island*  They  practise  cijrcunK^ion,  and  tney  observe  the 
weekly  divisicm  of  time.     The  new^-year  is  ushened  in  with 

*  Freeman  and  JoHNS;  p.  11, 
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Bxiinerotks  oeremonies,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblaaee  to  those 
of  the  Jewish  passover.  Abstinence  from  swine^s  flesh  is  almost 
QziiversaL  Caste  does  not  prevail^  but  clanship  do«s«  Divina- 
tion and  trial  by  ordeal  prevail  to  a  frightftd  extent^  and  lead 
to  unutterable  cruelties.  The  sovereign  is  regarded  as  a  divi- 
nity. Accession  to  the  throne  is  a  sort  of  apoweosis.  Yet  the 
people  are  not  naturally  savage  <»?  inhuman^  nor  are  their  morals 
worae  than  those  i>f  other  heathens* 

*'  Their  worst  propensities  as  a  people  have  been  generated  bv  the 
importance  attached  to  some  fell  superstitions  among  them,  ana  still 
more  by  the  demoralizing  and  brutalizing  influence  of  the  wars  in 
which  they  have  recently  engaged.  They  have  become  dreadfully 
familiar  with  blood,  and  shed  it  with  less  scruple  than  they  ever  did. 
Falsehood,  chicanery,  avarice,  and  deceit,  extensively  prevail.  The 
cdfnnu>n  vices  of  sensuality,  excepting  intoxicadon,  are  also  extremely 
prevalent  t  but  various  crimes,  not  always  r^>robated  among  some  di 
the  r^ned  nations  of  antiquity,  loe  utterly  unknown  in  Madi^asoav, 
or  are  followed  with  immediate  death  on  discovery.  They  possess  also 
not  ft  few  redeeming  qualities.  Parents  generaUy  are  devotedly  &nd 
of  their  offspring,  and  children  are  respectful  to  their  parents  tp  oW 
age.  There  is  much  genuipe  hospitality  in  the  country,  and  warm  find 
steady  friendships  exist.  They  are  a  people  prepared  for  improver 
ment,  and  whose  rapid  advancement,  under  favourable  circumstance^^ 
would  amply  repay  the  anxieties,  toil,  and  sacrifices,  that  might  be 
expended  in  their  service."* 

European  intercourse  has  not  had  a  beneficial  influence  on 
Madagascar.  It  has  even  gone  far  to  neutralize  the  exertions 
of  the  missionaries  who  have  had  to  encounter  deep  national 
di^tni^t*  For  many  ^nerations  prior  to  this  inteix^ourse  it 
would  appear  th^t  JS4[Magascar  had  been  a  common  msut  to 
Aral^  I^aian,  and  ^tber  eastern  traders*  But  the  first  diatiniA 
notice  of  it  that  has  reached  our  own  time  was  that  <^  the  For* 
tuguese  navigator  Marco  Paulo^  who  published  his  account  as  hmg 
ago  as  the  dose  of  the  13th  centunr.  Three  centuries  passed  by 
from  this  time  before  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans* 
when  the  Fortuffuese  established  a  settlement  on  its  coast.  About 
the  middle  of  the  next  century  it  appears  to  have  become  aiii 
object  of  cupidity  to  the  French.  In  1642,  a  *^  patent  was  granted 
by  Cardinal  Eichelieu  to  Captain  Kivault,  for  the  exclusive  right 
of  sliding  ships  and  forces  to  Madagascar  and  the  neighbounng 
islands,  in  order  to  establish  a  colony  or  plantation,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  commerce.*' — Ellisy  vol.  li.  p.  6. 

The  French  do  not  appear  to  have  been  opposed  by  the  natives ; 
but  their  gross  injustice  and  refined  cruelty  generated  a  deep 
feeHng  of  animosity  to  foreign^s  in  the  minds  of  tlte  Malagibsy* 


*  FftEEHAir  and  Joami^  ch.  iii» 
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The  religion  which  they  and  the  Portuguese  forced  upon  the 
natives,  by  fire  and  sword,  had  inspired  them  with  insuperable 
dread  and  dislike,  feelings  which  were  very  naturally  extended 
to  Europeans  of  all  nations  and  Christians  of  all  Churches. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  the  general  massacre  of  a  Dutch  settlement. 
In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
French  formed  their  East  India  Company,  which  took  possession 
of  some  portions  of  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The  French  settle- 
ment was  governed  a  few  years  by  one  Pronis,  m  ho  left  a  worthy 
precedent  for  his  countrymen  in  the  South  Seas.  "  When 
Captain  Pronis  was  governor,  (says  Copland,  p.  37,)  he  treach- 
erously sold  a  great  number  of  the  natives,  who  had  unsuspect- 
ingly engaged  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  colony,  to  Vander 
Meister,  the  Dutch  governor  of  the  Mauritius.  Ellis  informs 
us,  that  "  the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  reckless  cupidity  were 
shipped  off  in  so  crowded  a  state  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
died  on  the  passage ;  and  the  remaining  few,  upon  arriving  at 
the  Mauritius,  fled  immediately  into  the  woods,  where  they  sub- 
sisted ever  afterwards  in  a  wild  state,  eluding  all  attempts  to  re- 
capture them." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

Lescallier,  a  Frenchman,  was  sent  to  Madagascar  in  1792  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  it  were  practicable  once  more  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  that  coimtry.  He  thus 
expresses  himself  in  a  memoir  in  the  "  National  Institutes" : — 

"  The  French  government  have  at  long  intervals  formed,  or  rather 
attempted  to  form,  establishments  among  these  people;  but  the  agents 
in  these  enterprises  attended  exclusively  to  the  interests  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  Europeans,  and  particularly  their  own  profits ;  while  the 
interests  and  wellbeing  of  the  natives  have  been  entirely  forgotten. 
Some  of  these  ministerial  delegates  have  been  dishonest  adventurers, 
and  have  committed  a  thousand  atrocities.  It  cannot,  therefore,  ex- 
cite surprise,  that  sometimes  they  have  experienced  marks  of  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Malagasses." 

Alas  I  how  gene?»lly  has  this  been  the  conduct  of  Europeans 
in  their  intercourse  with  barbarous  nations.  Treacherous,  rapa- 
cious, cruel,  licentious,  they  have  produced  against  Christianity 
and  its  missionaries,  in  many  cases,  almost  unconquerable  pre- 
judices ;  in  some,  the  most  rancorous  animosity.  It  was  thus  at 
Madagascar,  when  our  missionaries  arrived  there  dming  the 
reign  of  the  late  monarch.  They  entered  upon  their  work 
under  what  seemed  the  most  favourable  auspices. 

"The  sovereign  was  their  immediate  patron,  and  the  English  re- 
presentative, (Mr.  Hastie)  the  active  organ  of  forwarding  their  inte- 
rests with  the  government.  All  opposition  was  borne  down  by  the 
King ;  the  people  had  but  one  course  before  them,  which  was  to  fur- 
nish their  quota  of  cliUdren  required  from  the  respective  villages,  to 
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the  government  schools,  which  were  ultimately  to  comprise  upwards  pf 
60  viflages,  and  not  less  than  5000  scholars  in  daily  attendance.  In 
d&4his  the  King  was  seeking  merely  and  exclusively  that  knowledge 
wfai^la^  most  directly  power,  but  with  scarcely  the  remotest  idea  of 
its  adSn^rse  laearing  on  the  superstition  of  his  ancestors."* 

The  missionaries  pursued  their  work  with  great  vigour.  Dur- 
ing fifteen  years,  namely,  from  1820  to  1835 — 

"  The  whole  of  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
translated,  corrected,  and  printed  in  the  native  language,  at  the  capi- 
tal, aided  by  very  liberal  grants  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society;  not  fewer  than  25,000  tracts,  aided  by  the  prompt  and 
generous  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
were  printed ;  Russell's  Catechism  was  translated,  and  an  edition  of 
1000  copies  generously  given  by  Mr.  Cameron,  a  member  of  the 
mission.  Nearly  all  these  publications  were  put  into  circulation.  Hie 
number  of  schools  increased  till  they  amounted  to  nearly  100,  con- 
taining nominally  about  4000  scholars,  to  whom  were  imparted  the 
elements  of  instruction  and  of  religious  truth.  Probably  some  10,000 
to  15,000  altogether,  passed  through  the  mission  schools  in  the  period 
under  review.  Elementary  books  were  provided  for  the  use  of  these, 
and  probably  as  many  more  were  distributed  among  those  who  volun- 
tarily acquired  the  art  of  reading  without  attendance  on  the  mission 
schools."  t 

We  will  now  follow  the  Narrative  in  its  instructive  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Govemnient  to  suppress 
the  mission;  and  certainly,  with  all  the  severity  of  those  measures 
towards  the  natives,  if  we  take  into  account  the  despotic  and 
feudal  character  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
established  religion,  we  shall  be,  perhaps,  surprised  at  their 
moderation,  and  at  tlie  solicitude  manifested  to  conduct  them 
with  due  regard  to  what  was  right  and  just  according  to  the 
standard  of  rectitude  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Our  own  coun- 
try was  guilty  of  more  savage  persecution  300  years  ago,  and  at 
the  present  moment  several  of  the  European  nations  would,  in 
similar  circumstances,  perpetrate  outrages  quite  as  shocking  to 
the  feelings  of  Christian  freemen.  In  fact,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  exhibit  specimens  as  bad  on  the  part  of  France  and  Portugal 
before  we  conclude  this  article.  We  have  oflben  wondered  at  tne 
tolerance  with  which  such  things  are  regarded  when  they  occur 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  when  they  are  the  acts  of  Europeans 
in  their  colonies.  Surely  those  who  know  their  Masters  will 
and  yet  shamefully  violate  it,  must  be  held  far  more  culpable 
than  those  who  sin  in  ignorance. 

Kadama,  the  late  king,  on  acceding  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  traffic  in  his  country,  and  grant- 

*  A  Resident,  p.  38.  f  Freeman  and  Johns. 
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HIg  to  the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  access  to  his 
dominions^  stipulated  that  his  people  should  be  taught  various 
Ibrancbes  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Several  artizans  were  theret 
fore  appointed  to  accompany  the  mission^  and  remained  in  the 
country  a  long  time.  Their  instructions,  though  not  strictly  of 
a  religious  character,  could  not  but  effect  a  powerful  movement 
ipi  the  native  mind. 

^^Hahits  of  thought,  attention,  industry,  and  application  were 
Iform^d)  new  ideas  were  communicated,  and  new  associations  were 
generated  \  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  fostered,  intelligence  was  conveyed 
ifOM  one  to  another,  and  all  the  materials  of  improvement  and  civi- 
lisation were  placed  in  requisition.  The  government  assumed  to  it- 
self the  control  of  the  laboiu*s  of  the  artizans,  a  measure  obviously  at* 
tended  with  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Many  intelligent 
ya^tjis  were  placed  under  instruction,  amounting  probably  to  not  less 
than  from  1000  to  2000  altogether,  including  smiths,  carpenters, 
bitUders,  tann^s,  curriers,  saddlers,  boot  and  shoemakers,  spinners^ 
weavers,  fioapmakers,"  &c. 

The  female  members  of  the  mission  contributed  an  importr 
ant  share  in  effecting  the  work  of  Christian  civilization  among 
their  own  sex,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  In  the  morsu 
change  thus  effected  the  members  of  the  Government  did  not  at 
all  sympathize.  They  regarded  it  from  the  beginning  vnth 
jealousy  and  fear.  They  could  not  tell  whereuntoit  might  grow. 
Such  a  revolution  in  the  religious  sentiments  and  moral  habits  of 
the  people,  wrought  by  a  mere  handful  of  European  teachers, 
alarmed  the  rulers,  who,  not  anticipating  such  a  movement^  and 
not  having  capacity  to  manage  it,  yielded  to  the  self-preserving; 
instinct  oidespotism,  and  determined  to  crush  the  mission-  For 
a  while,  however,  the  Queen,  who  succeeded  Ea^ma,  her  hus^ 
band>  manifested  rather  a  friendly  disposition.  But  evil  coun- 
i^jels  pevailed,  and  she  was  resolved  to  rule  the  souls  as  well  a? 
ijbfi  bodies  of  her  subjects.  The  meaning  of  her  laws,  edicts,  and 
messages  on  the  subject  (and  she  took  great  trouble  to  explain, 
and  vmdicate  her  course  both  to  the  missionaries  and  her  own 
objects,)  is  simply  this ; —  ^ 

"  I  am  determined  that  the  ancient  and  established  customs  and 
habits  of  the  country  shall  remain  unaltered,  Artsand  manufactures, 
if  under  the  exclusive  surveillance  of  my  own  government,  and  strictly 
limited  to  my  advantage,  I  shall  not  object  to.  The  inculcation  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  I  approve  of.  But  tb'  relinquish  divination  and 
idolatry,  is  an  offence  which  I  will  punish  with  death.  The  arts  of 
civiliaed  life  may  come  to  my  country,  but  the  people  are  not  to  culti- 
vate them  for  themselves.  I  will  direct  who  shall  be  taught;  none 
else  are  permitted  to  learn ;  and  the  abilities  which  they  then  acquire 
are  to  be  wholly  employed  in  the  ^rvice  of  the  govemmenr/' 
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Other  causes,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  contri- 
buted to  the  dangerous  development  of  the  popular  mind— oauses, 
too,  whose  operation  can  never  be  arrested.  Among  these  may- 
be reckoned  the  enlargement  of  the  Queen's  territories  by  con- 
quest. 

"  To  maintain  this  extension  of  newly  acquired  country,  variotts 
military  posts  have  been  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  island ;  new 
scenes  have  been  visited,  a  new  kind  of  life  instituted,  new  V9Co\.%  and 
orders  in  society  established,  and,  in  a  word,  a  new  physical  aspect 
given  to  the  condition  of  society.  .  .  .  Bude  and  unwieldy  masses 
have  been  brought  under  European  discipline.  A  standing  army  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  have  been  instructed  in  European  mili- 
tary tactics,  with  an  active  and  enterprising  body  of  young  officers, 
encom*aged  to  associate  with  Europeans,  so  as  to  acquire  all  the  varied 
information  they  could  impart.  .  .  .  An  extensive  intercourse  haa 
been  held  with  foreigners  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  many  of 
whom  had  resided  sufficiently  long  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
language,  and,  therefore,  able  to  communicate  intelligence  to  the  na* 
tive  mind.  To  these  causes  may  be  added,  the  fact  of  natives  visiting 
England  for  education,  and  then  returning  to  their  own  country ;  of 
iieveral  youths  being  apprenticed  to  different  trades  in  Mauritius,  and 
jof  others  spending  a  few  years  on  board  British  men-of-war,  most  of 
whom  are  now  residing  in  Madagascar,  and  diffusing  intelligence 
among  their  countrymen." 

Mortified  national  pride,  and  an  extreme  jealousy  of  foreigners^ 
were  not  wanting  in  arguments  calculated  to  prejudice  the 
Queen's  mind  against  the  missionaries.  They  were  accused  of 
political  designs.  Their  very  kindness  and  liberality  to  the 
people  were  considered  sufficient  proofs  against  them.  Was  it 
possible  for  white  men  to  give  away  their  time  and  property, 
without  having  some  sinister  and  selfish  end  in  view  f  One  rf 
the  first  indications  of  hostility  to  the  missionaries  consisted  in  a 
notice  sent  abruptly  to  the  Eev.  D.  Griffith  to  leave  the  country, 
on  the  alleged  ground  of  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed 
him  by  Badama  for  remaining  in  Madagascar.  At  his  request, 
five  months  were  allowed  him  to  prepare  his  packages.  Subse» 
quently  he  obtained  permission  to  remain  a  year  longer,  and  af- 
terwards, by  dint  of  persevering  efforts,  to  remain  for  an  ij%d^ 
finite  period^  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  leave  when 
the  Queen  desired  it.  Now,  there  was  nothing  very  violent  in 
this.  What  amount  of  effort  could  have  obtained  such  indul- 
gence for  Dr.  Kalley  from  the  civilized  authorities  of  Madeira^ 
with  a  British  consul  and  many  British  families  residing  on  the 
island? 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1831,  the  permission  which  had 
been  given  to  administer  to  the  natives  the  sacraments  of  Bap» 
turn  and  the  liord's  Supper  was  recalled.   The  persons  connect* 
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M  with  the  army  were  first  |brbi|iden  to  receive-  tliem,  and  tiiei^ 
the  missionaries  got  orders  not  to  administer  them  to  any  6\ 
tbe  parties,  on  any  acconnt  whatever.  In  the  fatter  en  J  of  tlie 
nfext  year,  the  davea  were  strictly  prohibited  from  learning  to  rea4 
and  write.  A  law  equally  barbarousi  is  in  force  in  civiUzed  and 
Protestant  America,  with  this  difference  in  favour  of  Madagascar^ 
ttutt^  whetieas  the  design  in  America  is  to  keep  down  the  slave 
population  in  theiy  state  of  brutal  degradation,  the  law  of  the 
iiiaathftfi  goveomment  had  something  in  it  of  justice  and  humain'ty ; 
iW.many  people  were  in  the  Jii^it  of."  purchasing  slave  children 
to  place  them  in  the  schools  instead  of  their  own !"  The  reason 
ftur  tJiis  stirange  proceeding  is  thus  given  in  the  Narrative  ;-;— 

"  Certain  towns  and  villages  were  required  by  law  to  provide. a 
given  number  of  children  for  ^le  schools,  as  apart  of  their  service  duo  0 
ffov&mrmit^  and  tbe  parents,  to  avodd  placing  thjeir  children  where 
they  might  so  soon  be  drawn  gS  to  the  army  and  pi»:i^h|  were  att^n^pt- 
ing' to.  evade  the  law,  by  placing  ^^t;6  children  in  the  schools^  M'hich 
wonld.  have  enabled  them  to'  return  the  numbers  required  without 
jri^ipg.the.  welfare  of  their  own  families/* — P.  90. 

This  strength  of  parental  affection,  we  may  observe,  in  pass- 
ing, is  remarkable  m  connexion  with  the  prevalence  of  inianti- 
cide.  But  this  results  from  the  horrible  system  of  idolatry,  which 
perverts  their  natural  feeUngs.  The  general  conduct  of  the 
'Madagascar  judges  ccmtrasts  most  favourably  with  those  of  JVIa- 
^deira;  A  charge  was.  laid  against  a  young  man  for  neglecting 
the  national  worship  and  despising  the  idok*  The  chief  j\idge 
listened  gravely  to  the  accusation,  and  replied,  that  he  did  JK)t 
see  much  to  condemn  in  the  young  man,  for  there  was  no  proof 
that  he  had  intentionally  viokted  the  prohibitions  of  the  idol,  or 
that  he  had  collected  the  people  under  any  evil  design  of  excit- 
ing rebellion  ;  and  that,  as  to  praying,  it  was  a  good  thing  in  it- 
seff,  atod  it  might  be  well  if  all  prayed  rather  more  than  :they 
did.  ^  However,"  said  he,  ^^  as  you  desire  me,  I  shall  conyey 
the^  message  to  the  Qqeen."  The  accused  was  ordered  by  her 
'Majesty  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  tangena^  to  see  whether  he 
possessed  any  witchcraft.  The  result  happened  to  be  favourable. 
The  native  Christians  were  overjojrea.  As  usual,  on  such 
occasions,  th^  marched  with  him  nito  the'  capital  in  solemn 
procession.  The  numbers  were  unusually  large,  and  the  crowds 
were  gaily  dressed  in  their  white  lambas  or  robes.  The 
Queen  saw  the  procession  from  a  distance,  and  looked  on  with 
astonishment.  Her  officers  suggested,  that  it  was  an  inso- 
lent triumph  of  the  Christians  over  her  authority,  and  that  of 
the  gods,  who  had  placed  her  on  the  throne.  "  I  am  surprised," 
said  shey  *^  to  see  siich  things  in  my  country.  Was  it  not.  I  that 
ordered  him  to  take  the  ordeal,  and  why  do  they  now  make  siich 
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an^^xjijbition^  as  if  they  had  pvercome  an  enemy?  All  this  is  in- 
jendeil  for  W,  I  su^  One  6fli^  officers' ^oW^r^lved, 

w^ile  she  Was  in  tins  mood,  to  Bring  an  accusati^ti  agadiist  the 
^hole  body  of  the  Christians;  He  went  aiid  listened  to  a^  (phife- 
jtian .  slave  addressing  ail  assembly,  and '  heatd  him  nrmng  the 
people  to. leave  off  idolatry,  to  forsakfe  the'gofls  which  t2«dr 
fathers  had  served,  and  to  serve  Jehovah  and'  Je«tls 'Christ. 
Ihe.  officer  returned  home,  and  thought  he  had  miffici^t  mi*- 
{'erials  foi'  his  indictment.  "  Jehovah,"  Said  he,  wheAbnig- 
liorantly  or  intentionally  is  scarcely  kndwn,— *^  Jfehovabwai^^fe 
first  king  of  the  English,  Jesus  Christ  the  second,'  aud^  th^s  An- 
driamanitj'a  (gods)  whom  their  ancestors  had  served  ori  the  other 
side  of  the  flood,  mean  the  Queen  and  her  predfecossors/'  H^nce 
the  slave  wa»  refHresented  as  raising ai$8jembli^sii;i,tl;ie^igbt,, snak- 
ing Kabarys  (speeches)  that  nobody  repliad  to,  aii^d  aJji.t^i^;  to 
lifge  the  people  of  Madagasoar  to  serve  tne  ^nffUahf  and  renoupcie 
their  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  Having  listened  to  ihei  iaficoimt 
bf  these  matters,  Kanavalona  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  a>  long 
time.  She  then  swore  in  the  namie  of  Andrianimpoina^  thatfihe 
would  put  a  stop  to  these  things,  and  that  with  the  shedding  of 
blood.  Soon  afterwards  the  judges  receives^  orders  to  suirwion 
uU  the  people,  even  to  a  child  of  a  cubit  high,  to.a  KabarV)  tp  be 
held  in  the  capital  on  Sunday  the  1st  of  Maj^h.  .  On  tne  ,pre- 
•nous  Sunday,  she  scornfully  said. to  her  ''  sewing-womep,",  a^ 
Sehibled  in  the  court-yard,  ^*  you  had  better  go  and  ask  p^npjis- 
flioh  of  the  Europeana  to  allow  you. to  come  and  sew  lor  ^jie  on 
Alahady  (or  Sabbath)  I  You  observe  the  day,  like  the  English ; 
/d6  not;  you  had  better  go  and  ads  their  permission,"    .T}ie 

'  saitie  evening,  as  she  was  returning  from  bullnshooting,  she  ov^- 
heard  singing  in  Mr.  Griffith's  cbapel,  and  said,-i~"  ThesQ.p^j^e 
>yill  not  leave  off  until  some  of  their  heads  are  takeia  fix)m  .their 
shotilders:"  ,  ,.  ,    , 

•  The  result  of  the  great  national  assembly  wos^  a  resolutiott  to 
put  an  instant  stop  to  the  operations  of  the  mission  among  the 
Xiatives.  A  deputation  of  officers  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
tnissionaries,  and  to  read  to  them  ^f  a  miessage  firom  tjbie,  throne/^ 
of  vthich  the  following  is  the  substance  :^-^ 

"  To  ALL  THE  EUKOPEAKS,  English' AKD  PltENCHi 

"  Antananarivo,  ^6th  Februanf,  1835. 

.  "  I  inform  you,  my  friendsf  and  relations,  with  regard  to  the  dispo- 
sition you  have  manifested  towards  my  country,  in  teaching  the  good 
diepoQition  and  knowledge,  I  thank  you  for  that;  it  is  highly  Ac- 
ceptable to  me,  for  I  have  observed  the  diisposition  manifested  by  you 
to  Kadama,  and  also  to  me,  that  you  have  not  changed.,  . 

",And  I  also  inform  all  you  Europeans^  that  whilst  you  reside  here 
in  xny  country,  you  may,  among  yourselves,  observe  all  th«  cu^t^m^ 
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(reUgious  observances,)  of  your  ancestors  and  your  own  customs ;  and 
db  not  entertain  any  fears,  for  I  do  not  change  the  customs  of  your 
ancestors,  or  your  customs,  for  the  disposition  that  you  have  mani- 
fested to  my  country  is  good :  however,  though  I  state  that,  if  the 
law  of  my  country  be  violated,  the  party  is  guilty,  whoever  he  may 
be ;  nor  is  that  done  in  this  country  only,  but  throughout  the  world, 
wherever  the  law  of  the  country  is  violated,  the  party  is  guilty.  .  .  . 
*'  And  hence,  then,  with  regard  to  religious  worship,  whether  on 
the  Sunday  or  not,  and  the  practice  of  baptism,  and  the  existence  of 
a  Sdciety,  (or  societies,)  those  things  cannot  be  done  by  my  subjects, 
in  my  country ;  but  with  regard  to  yourselves,  as  Europeans,  do  that 
whidii  accords  with  the  customs  of  your  ancestors  and  your  own  cus- 
iomfi.  But  if  there  be  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  will 
be  bwieficial  to  my  subjects  in  the  country,  teach  that,  for  it  is  good ; 
therefore  I  tell  you  of  this,  my  friends  and  relations,  that  you  may 
hear  it. 

"  Saith  Eanavalomanjaka." 

The  missionaries  sent  a  suitable  answer,  which  was  replied  to 
on  the  part  of  the  Queen  in  a  tone  of  determination  which 
showed  that  remonstrance  was  vain,  and  that  as  they  could  do 
nothing  they  might  as  well  quietly  leave  the  country,  which  they 
ultimately  did.  Death  was  denounced  against  all  native  Chris- 
tians who  did  not  come  in  and  confess  themselves  guilty  in  one 
month.  This  term  was  subsequently  limited  to  a  week.  In  the 
meantime,  there  were  the  most  formidable  demonstrations  of  mili- 
tary force,  and  everything  was  done  to  overawe  the  population. 
The  people  hastened  to  make  their  confession  of  having  attended 
worsnip,  kept  the  sabbath,  and  received  the  sacraments.  The 
twelve  senior  teachers  sent  an  address  to  the  Queen  couched  in 
language  of  most  humiliating  oriental  servility.  Four  hundred 
officers  of  the  army  were  reduced  in  rank  for  their  attendance  on 
Christian  worship.  They,  too,  sent  an  address,  in  which  they 
say— 

"  It  is  our  duty  to  express  our  unfeigned  gratitude  to  you,  Ranava- 
lomanjaka.  It  is  pleasing  to  us,  it  is  delightful  to  us,  may  you  reach 
to  old  age  without  suffering  affliction,  may  you  equal  in  length  of 
days  the  human  race,  for  you  have  not  deUvered  up.  a  single  person 
to  be  put  to  death  for  this  great  violation  of  your  laws — ^you  have  not 
reduced  to  slavery  our  wives  and  children,  and  our  property  has  not 
been  confiscated.  We  again  beg  of  you  to  take  courage,  Kanavalo- 
manjaka,  for  our  flesh  is  not  consumed,  our  bones  are  not  broken,  the 
Bfe  is  dtill  here,  and  although  reduced  in  rank,  yet  rank  is  not  the 
boundary  of  service  we  owe,  but  life  itself;  take  courage,  therefore, 
Ranavalomanjaka,  for  as  long  as  life  is  here,  we  shall  not  relax  in 
your  service ;  for  to  whom  did  Andrianimpoina  and  Radama  leave 
^  kingdom  but  to  you  alone  ?     And  if  we  do  these  things  again,  for 
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WMch  vr^  Ixave  been  now  reduced  in  rank,  kill  us,  Madam,  ^or  we  must 
by  hdgs  and  not  men,  for  men  dare  not  venture  to  challenge  tbe  suh.** 

The  schools  were  now  completely  broken  up,  fbi*  the  mission- 
aries did  not  feel  themselves  warranted  in  devoting  their  time  to 
the  giving  of  secular  instruction  when  they  were  debarred  from 
teaching  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Orders  were  sent  to  all 
the  outposts  to  coUect  the  books,  which  had  found  their  way  to 
most  parts  of  the  island,  especially  through  the  military  stations^ 
swne  to  a  distance  of  300  miles  from  the  capital.  There  is  rea* 
son  to  believe  that  many  of  the  people  concealed  their  literary 
treasures.  An  ea^purgatorial  commission  was  then  appointed  ttt 
examine  the  books,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  tbem 
might  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  her  majesty's  subjects.  The 
Bible  came  first.  One  word  in  the  first  chapter  of  Getierf^ 
doomed  it  to  the  Index.  The  word  "  darkness"  was  fatal ;  for 
the  Queen  does  not  like  darkness y  or  anjrthing  beitig  said  about  it. 
A  hynm-book  shared  the  same  fate,  because  it  contained  thd 
word  "  Jehovah."  They  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
**  an  English  Ejng.''  Books  in  other  languages  as  well  as  th^ 
Malagasy  were  in  like  manner  scrutinized.  What  was  done  with  dl 
thesd  ^*heretical"  books?-^were  theyserved  like  Tyndale'6  Bible  in 
the  days  of  Henry  Vm.,  or  like  Dr.  Kalle/s  librarf  in  th©  b^tte* 
days  6f  Victdria'L?  To  what  infamous  treatment  *  did  the^ 
s^ini-barbacrdus  idolaters  expose  the  Christian  book*,  previous  to 
their  being  consumed  in  the  flames?  Let  Catholic  dtiliza* 
tion  Wush  at  what  follows ! — ^  The  whole  of  these  books  were 
some  time  afterwards  sent  back  to  the  missionaries,  and  th€f  Govern* 
ment  kept  none  of  them,  treating  them  as  European  profperty 
rather  than  their  own."  Not  only  that,  but  the  mest  anxidtis 
eare  'v^as  taken  of  them  while  in  durance,  lest  they  should  suffer 
any  injury.  This  is  proved  by  a  very  ludicrous  fact.  The 
house  in  which  they  had  been  collected  was  large,  unoccupied, 
and  overrun  with  rats.  To  prevent  the  property  from  being  in- 
jm^d  by  these  animals,  the  Government  directed  the  soldiers  to 
{^vide  cats  and  keep  them  on  the  spot,  and  an  allowance  pef* 
ioeek  was  made  from  the  Royal  treasury  to  purchase  meat  for 
these  four-footed  guards ! — ^P.  143. 

Many  of  the  natives  continued  to  worship  Christ  in  secret  in 
private  houses,  and  on  the  mountains,  where  they  could  lift 
their  voices  in  praise  without  being  heard  by  the  spies  and  in- 
formers who  now  haunted  their  steps.  The  Proto-martyr  of 
Madagascar  was  a  woman  named  Easaloma,  who  was  speared  to 
death,  and  bore  as  noble  a  testimony  for  Christ  as  any  of  the 
primitiv©  Christians.  The  Government  was  by  no  means  preci- 
pitate in  inflicting  this  punishment,  but  many  Christians  were 
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sold  into  slavery ;  and  the  fell  superstition  of  the  tangena,  or  oiu 
deal,  carried  off  many  more ; — ^for  the  Christia»s  were  accused  of 
witchcraft  and  of  being  able  to  work  malignant  spells  against  the 
Qaeen.  From  this  they  were  obliged  to  purge  themsdves  in 
the  usual  way  by  swallowing  three  pieces  of  the  skin  of  a[  fowl; 
and  then  taking  means  to  hare  the  stomach  discharged^  wfae^  if 
the  three  pieces  of  skin  cmne  up  all  was  well,  the  party  was  in- 
nocent ;  but  if  a  different  state  of  the  stomach  prevented  this  re* 
suit,  they  were  speared  to  death  or  buried  alive,  or  cast  down  a 
precifflce.  In  the  course  of  these  shocking  proceedings  the  oar*- 
deal  was  administered  to  600  persons,  and  500  of  them  perish^ 
ed! 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  atrocities  we  have  described 
occcured  in  a  barbarous  couiiLtry,  held  in  a  state  of  cruel  bondage 
by  a  drunken  woman  and  her  cunning  sanguinary  astrologer^, 
whose  craft  the  missionaries  endangered ; — that  the  established 
idolatry  is  of  that  diabolical  kind  which  turns  the  heart  of  bu»- 
manity  into  stone ; — that  the  people  had  suffered  the  most  grievi- 
ous  wrcmgs  from  professing  Christians,  who,  to  adopt  the  words 
of  a  French  author,  ^^  have  hardly  ever  visited  this  island  but  to 
ill-treat  the  natives,  and  to  exact  forced  services  from  them ;  to 
excite  and  foment  quarrels  amongst  th«m,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing the  shwm  that  were  taken  on  both  sides  in  the  consequent 
wars :  in  a  word,  they  have  left  no  other  marks  of  their  being 
th«pe  but  the  effects  of  their  cupidity."  Christian  missions  in 
Madagacar^  too,  have  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  its  rulers 
with  insidious  attempts  to  destrov  its  independence,  and  attach 
it  jbo  the  crown  of  France  or  England ;  while  the  poor  people 
believed  that  their  childr^i  were  educated  only  to  be  inveigled 
into  slavery,  and  that  the  missionaries  were  only  so  many  hypo- 
critical kidnappers.  These  apprehensions  enlisted  the  most 
powerful  as  well  as  the  most  blameless  passions  in  the  deadly 
work  of  persecution. 

But  wnen  we  come  to  Madeira  we  find  the  picture  completely 
reversed.  This  island  belongs  to  an  ancient  kingdom  which  has 
enjoyed  a  millennium  of  civflization,  over  which  the  "  holy  Ca- 
tholic and  apostolic  Church"  has  reigned  with  absolute  sway, 
fashioning  the  minds  of  the  people  after  its  own  heart,  and  im- 
buing all  the  national  institutions  with  its  spirit.  Portugal  had 
suffered  no  wroncs  from  England,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  had 
clung  to.her  as  a  ftiithful  ally  and  powerful  protector  during  the 
trying  and.  protracted  periods  of  European  wars.  Madeira,  in 
particular,  has  derived  great  benefit  fr^cHcn  the  residence  there  of 
many  respectable  English  families  who  resort  to  it  annually  fbr 
the  benefit  of  their  health  : — and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  till 
the  recent  persecutions,  the  treaty  wliich  guarantees  the  security 
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of.  their  persons,  prop^j,  a»d  homes,  bad  remJimod-inviQlfete.: 
But  Bfco  barriers,  however  sacred,  can  restrain  the  fiiry  of  higoifcrvy 
wb^i  once  an  intolerant  priesthood  has  influeiBoed  the  mnltilu^^ 
with  its  own  rancour  against  truth  and  freedom^  It  is  painfi^ 
to  reflect  tlmt  human  nature^  under  a  vaunted  oitilizatiDn  and  iai 
nominal  Christianity,  should  be  found  acting  a  pstrt  a3  base  ^sxni 
cruel  as  under  the  worst  forms  of  barbarism  and  idolatry.  Ifcis 
by  cotnparisons  such  as  these  that  we  learn  what  real  progc^ess 
mankind  has  made — not  in  the  hollow  ceremonials,  false  refliif^ 
mentsand  tinsel  embellishments  of  life,^  but  in  those  ^ofid  viir^ 
toes  which  live  in  the  heart  of  society,  devcioping  Ihwnselyes 
more  and  more  in  outward  ameliorations,  and  giving  us  daily 
aflsurances  of  perpetual  renovation*  We  also  leani  whSber  ^Hthe 
Church"  which  prevails  in  any  country  is  t  the  genuine  apousfe  of 
Ghrifit — or  that  mystic  woman  described  in  prophecy^  whoai 
&vouriite  beverage  has  been  the  blood  of  the  saints^  and^wfao 
has  rivalled  in  her  cruel  abominations  the  most  degrade 
Paganism.  ;       i 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detain  our  readers  with  any  aoeaunt:Qf 
the  early  labours  of  Dr.  Kalley  in  Madeira.  With  these! nxdst 
of  them  are  familiar.  We  shall  confine  our  attention  toi  the 
events  recorded  in  the  pamphlet  of  Captain  Tate,  just  published, 
events  which  happened  in  August  last.  Barely  has  fiction  prer 
rented  a  story  more  picturesque,  or  one  invested  with  more  rcv- 
mantio  interest.  And  yet  it  is  a  simple  narrative  of  unquestioi**- 
rf)le  facts,  related  with  a  pardonable  warmth  of  feeling.       ' 

When  Dr.  Kalley  arrived  in  Madeira  in  1838,.  he  found  the 
mass*  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  the  most  lamentable  i^norancec. 
The  Bible,  indeed,  had  been  translated  into  the  nativeJanguiige 
by  a  Boman  priest^  and  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Queen 
and  the  ajrchbiabop,  and  a  few  volumes  had  reached  Madeira 
fl)r  the  use  of  the  priests.  But  to  the  people  it  was  a  sealed  book. 
Many  were  unaware  of  its  existence,  and  were  totally  ijgnoraiyt 
of  the  gospel  history.  Through  the  labours  of  Dr.  Kalleyy  hbw- 
ever,  schools  were  established,  and  hundreds  became  intdligcait 
readeirs  of  the  Bible.  This  roused  the  enmity  of  the  priests,  mti 
t^  law  became  the  ready  instrument  of  their  vengeance^^         ^ 

The  constitutional  charter  of  Portugal  expressly  declares,  thit 
."  no  one  shall  be  prosecuted  on  account  of  has  rel^ion,  provided 
he  respect  that  of  the  state."  But  notwithstanding  the  charter, 
Ih*.  EuaUey  (when  ill^ally  imprisoned  in  1843,)  was*  denied 
bail,  on  the  plea  that  the  offence  laid  to  his  charge,  abetti;0g 
heresy  and  apostasy,  was  punishable  with  decUk.  And  Mari^ 
Joaquina  was  actually  condemned  to  death  for  blasphemy, 
heresy,  and  apostasy,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1844.  The  mfMfiwr 
court  at  Lisbon  oonunuted  the«ente?ice  to  three  monthsf  imprisour 
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ment  5  but,  while  it  did  so,  it  confirmed  the  jndgment  6t  the 
lower  court,  anAleft  it  to  be  inferred  that  if  she  had  been  found 
guilty  of  "  heresy  and  apostasy,"  as  well  as  of  hlasphemtj^  which 
was  the  crime  proved  against  her,  she  would  have  been  subject' 
to  death  by  the  law.  This  faithful  woman  suffered  23  months' 
imprisonment  altogether,  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation. 

Here  is  a  scene  worthy  of  Madagascar : — 

"  The  judge  and  public  prosecutor,  with  a  notary  and  about  60 
soldiers  proceeded  at  night  to  the  Lombo  das  Fayas.  The  houses  of 
the  scholars,  chiefly  Bible  readers,  were  broken  open — 30  men  and 
women  were  taken  prisoners — ^most  of  them  were  bound — ^many  of 
them  were  beaten,  and  some  of  them  very  severely — and  their  houses 
were  given  up  to  be  sacked  by  the  soldiers,  who  committed  the 
most  horrible  atrocities.  With  scarcely  any  clothes  on  (fm*  they  had 
been  roused  from  their  beds  by  the  soldiers)  22  of  them  were  ccmveyed 
to  Funchal  in  a  Portuguese  frigate  and  there  committed  to  prison.  In. 
prison  they  were  denied  the  liberty  to  read  the  word  of  God ;  and  the 
mass  had  not  been  performed  in  it  for  year^ ;  it  was  now  found  ueeful 
as  a  means  of  persecution,  and  tbey  were  driven  to  mass  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet."  .  .  .  After  twenty  months*  confinement,  during 
which  they  were  supported  by  English  generosity,  they  were  honour- 
ably acquitted  of  every  charge.  Still  they  were  remanded  to  prison  till 
they  could  pay  the  gaol  fees.  Their  liberation  excited  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  who  committed  great  violence  on  Protestants  while  attending 
a  procession  of  the  Host.  One  man,  the  father  of  ^\q  or  six  children, 
was  quietly  going  home  when  he  was  cruelly  attacked  and  knocked 
down,  "  His  arm  was  broken  by  the  first  blow — ^four  wounds  on  the 
head  laid  bare  the  bone— his  nose  was  nearly  knocked  0%  and  the 
very  women  bit  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground ;  one  of  them  all  but  tear- 
ing a  piece  from  bis  cheek  with  her  teeth  !" — Tate^  pp.  4,  6,  6. 

Some  of  the  English  merchants  had  lately  taken  to  farming, 
8«id  had  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  mountains,  which 
they  cultivated,  and  on  which  they  built  beautifiil  villas.  This 
excited  the  envy  of  the  Portuguese  gentry,  and  their  selfish  pas- 
sions and  interests  chimed  in  with  sacerdotal  bigotry.  The  re- 
sult was  a  conspiracy  to  get  as  many  of  the  English  as  possible 
from  the  island,  beginning  with  Dr.  Kalley  and  his  most  pro- 
minent  firiends.  Conego  Telles,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  a  Jesuit  educated  in  England,  was  the  first  to  ex- 
cite the  mob  to  actual  violence. 

•'Tliis  he  did  on  the  2d  of  August  1846,  on  the  occasion  of  Miss 
Butherford  giving  permission  to  a  Portnguese  gentleman  to  meet  a  few 
friends  in  the  Quinta  das  Angustias,  which  she  was  occupying  with 
her  sisters  as  a  summer  residence.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was 
prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  the  perusal  of  a  letter  from  a 
common  friend  in  England.     On  Senhor  Arsenio  reaching  the  outer 
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gate  of  the  grounds,  he  met  Conego  Telles  and  a  younger  priest  in 
canonicals,  with  a  mob  of  people.  The  canon  stood  in  his  way,  and* 
thrust  an  image  in  his  face,  bidding  him  to  '  kiss  it,'  and  <  adore  his 
God.'  They  then  oaUed  him  ^heretic,  apostate,  renegade,'  and 
knocked  off  his  hat,  by  gestures  and  actions  urging  on  the  mob  to  vio- 
lence. That  night  Miss  Rutherford's  house  was  besieged  by  a  drunken 
mob.  They  entered  the  grounds,  and  on  admission  being  refused, 
began  to  smash  the  doors.  The  besieged  party,  (Portuguese  who 
came  for  religious  instruction,)  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  women, 
quiet  and  inoffensive.  Miss  Rutherford  mildly  remonstrated  with  the 
Catholics  while  they  were  breaking  her  windows.  One  of  the  mob 
(Sried  aloud,  *  you  had  better  retire,  or  Til  kill  you.'  Miss  Rutherford 
sprang  back,  and  a  huge  stone  fell  upon  the  spot  which  she  had  oc- 
cupied but  the  moment  before.  Each  crash  seemed  like  an  electric 
shock,  pervading  every  nerve.  Meantime  the  natives  in  the  house 
were  concealed  as  carefully  a*  possible.  At  last  the  door  gave 
way ;  but  the  cowardly  ruffians  were  afraid  to  enter  in  the  dark ; 
they  compelled  little  boys  to  carry  lights  in  their  front.  They 
found  their  victims,  and  were  beginning  to  kill  them,  when  the 
police  entered.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested  in  the  very  act 
of  intended  murder ;  but  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  they  were  set  at 
liberty  by  the.  authorities,  who  connived  at  these  outrages,  if  they  did 
not  plan  them.  These  acts  terminated  not  on  the  2d  of  August, 
but  continued  from  d^y  to  day.  Two  British  residents'  houses  were 
broken  open,  and  one  of  them  plundered.  One  British  family  was 
driven  from  the  island  at  a  moment's  notice.  Another  British  subject's 
house  was  openly  attacked.  The  British  consul  was  insulted  in  the 
public  streets,  and  the  very  consulate  invaded  by  a  crowd  of  ruffians. 
Three  British  families  were  obliged  to  seek  personal  safety  on  board  a 
British  ship.  One  British  lady,  having  sought  refuge  afloat,  died  in 
ihe  bay,  hurried  through  their  violence  to  the  grave,  and  others  were 
brought  to  the  very  verge  of  dissolution.  Hundreds  of  Portuguese 
Protestants  were  driven  from  their  homes,  their  houses  broken  into 
and  plundered,  and  themselves  hunted  down,  each  as  David  of  old, 
like  a  partridge  on  the  mountains.  One,  at  last,  was  barbarously 
murdered,  while  act  succeeded  act  of  such  outrageous  cruelty,  as 
would  make  the  ears  of  English  Christians  to  tingle.  Such,  I  may 
add,  were  some  of  the  consequences,  directly  arising  from  the  breach 
of  the  peace  by  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Funchal,  Carlos 
Telles  de  Menezes,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Rome."* 

Why,  the  very  thotight  of  such  barbarous  outrages  would 
have  snocked  the  idol-keepers  of  Madagascar ! — ^We  do  not  read 
of  their  heading  mobs,  and  exciting  them  to  breaches  of  the 
peace ;  and  it  is  certain  that  not  a  single  offence  of  the  kind  was 
committed  against  the  Europeans  in  that  island  when  the  storm 
of  persecution  raged  most  fiercely.    A  conspiracy  was  got  up 

*  Condensed  from  ra««,  pp.  13,  21, 
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ing  in  Wauty  above,  the  mountains  rising  in  iK)ble  granddtir  on 
his  right,  rich  vineyards  lay  before  him,  and  on  his  left'  api- 
peared,  over  the  city,  the  calm,  placid,  silveiy  ocean-.  The 
winds  were  hushed.  It  was  the  Lord^s  day-mommg.  •  No  i^ound 
broke  the  sacred  stillness  of  that  hour/**  What  a  contrast  with 
the  tempest  which  the  demons  of  superstition  and  persecutSo^ 
had  raised  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  that  deluded  people  ! 

With  difficulty  Dr.  Kalley  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety^  where 
his  friends  anxiously  awaitea  his  arrival,  and  where  he  could  see 
what  was  done  at  his  residence.  We  sbalj  let  our  author  tell 
the  rest ;  only,  for  brevity  sake,  we  shall  omit  unnpcessjaiyword^. 

'^It  was  a  glorious  Sabbath  morning.  The  sun  had  risen,  aadwas 
shining  in  a  blaze  of  golden  light;  the  sky  was  cloudless^  the: earth 
lovely,  every  vineyard  around  us  being  clustered  with  grapes  ec^tfc^ 
ed  by  a  heavenly  friend*  But  furious  men  were  gathering  from  these 
vineyards  to  perpetrate,  in  the  name  of  that  Gpd,  outrage  cruelty, 
and,  it  might  be,  murder !  The  only  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
streets  seemed  to  be  the  intended  proceedings  of  the  day ;  and  Mrs. 
Kalley,  when  escaping  in  disguise,  overheard  pe^rsons  say: — ^  Those 
who  are  in  that  house  would  to-day  be  sure  of  salvation !' " 

Eleven  o'clock  struck.  Then  was  heard  a  rocket  hissing 
through  the  air.  A  little  pause,  and  a  second  followed,  and  then 
began  a  hum  of  human  voices,  which  soon  rose  into  wild  bursts, 
like  ocean's  billows  in  their  angriest  mood.  It  soupded  nearer 
and  nearer.  Another  moment  and  a  dense  mass  of  human  beinas 
emerged  from  among  the  trees,  and  were  seen  surrounding  the 
house.    There  was  one  wild  roa;*,  and  then  silence.    They  re- 
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tWated,  ahd  a  faint  hop6  arose  that  the  soldiers  would  do  their 
duty.  But  no;  the  silence  was  again  broken,  the  people  were 
liot  mistaken,  th^  approval  of  the  authorities  was  indeed  real,  and 
the  work  of  the  instigator  of  the  riots,  who  had  himself  enjoyed 

medicines  of  Dr.  Kalley,  was  corn- 
hammers  and  clubs  were  soon  in  re- 
id  hard,  and  the  door  was  forced, 
hen  disappointment  and  confusion. 
Doctor  would  be  dragged  out  to  sa- 
.  But  he  was  not  found !  During 
id  the  Police  Magbtrate  were  pre- 
;  and  there  they  remained,  more  as 
done  than  anything  else.  Gmis,  in- 
tance,  but  it  was  at  the  festival  of 

ared  with  the  treatment  of  the  mis- 
sus, idolatrous  Malagasy : — 

'-  ^^Ditt^pointed  of  huoiau  sacrifices,  the  ruffians  seized  upon  the 
Doctdr^s  valuable  librajy,  manuscripts,  and  other  papers,  and  those 
which  were  not  reserved  for  their  priestly  e^nployers,  {th^  private  jour- 
nal o£  Dr.  Kalloy  was  afterwards  found  in  the  possession  of  the  canon 
Telles  I)  were,  amidst  fiendish  yells  of  delight,  cast  into  the  road  in 
front  of  the  house,  thrashed  with  clubs,  and  afterwards  burnt.  The 
Sacred  Scrijptures  were  the  objects  of  especial  hatred,  and  were  all 
consigned,  without  reserve,  to  the  clubs  and  to  the  fiames.  The 
wine  cellar  was  entered  and  the  bungs  of  the  casks  started.  They 
iid  as  they  pleased,  unrestrained,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Gover- 
nor, 'Police  Magistrate,  British  Consul,  and  a  guard  of  soldiers.** — 
Tate,  pp.  4&,  51. 

'  There  beings  no  aadiority  in  Madeira  able  or  willing  to  protect 
Dr.  KaUey's  life^  he  was  obliged  ta  eonsult  his  safety  by  qaitting 
^  Maud  in  disguise.  The  incidents  of  this  escape  are  quite  ro- 
mantic ;  indeedj  a  romaince  writer  could  scarcely  imagine  them, 
for  he  would  be  guided  by  the  maxim  of  the  poet — 

:  "Lest  mien  sufiqp^ct  your  tale  untrue,  ke&p probahilii^  in  view." 

li  was  resolved  that  the  Doctor  should  be  disguised  in  female 
attire,  put  into  a  hammock,  and  covered  with  a  linen  sheet,  as 
invalid  ladies  are  when  being  carried  in  Madeira.  The  diffi- 
culty now  was  to  procure  bearers  for  the  hairimock.  Not  one 
could  be  found  for  a  considerable  time ;  all  were  afraid,  or  had 
joined  the  crowd.  This  difficulty  overcome,  was  succeeded  by 
another.  Not  a  isoul  could  be  persuaded  to  let  Captain  Tate  a 
horse,  his  own  not  being  available  at  the  time.  Each  one 
(treaded  that  the  heretical  Englishman  should  be  seen  on  an  ani- 
mal of  nis.     At  length  the  Doctor  was  fairly  in  his  hammock, 
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and  hoaiQ  on  very  reluctant  sbonlders.  The  bearers  suspicioufily 
muttered^  ^'  it  was  no  hdy^  they  were  carrying."  But  his  faithful 
companion,  the  author  of  this  narrative,  handed  into  the  ham- 
mock a  bottle  of  eau-de-cologne,  ^^  which  he  carried  in  his  hand^ 
to  dispel  suspicion." 

**  Three  several  times,"  says  Captain  Tate,  (who  can  say  of  these 
affairs  quorum  magna  pars  fm)  "three  several  times  did  they  lay  do  wn, 
and  as  often  were  they  induced  to  resume  their  burden,  each  time 
pressing  earnestly  to  know  whither  they  were  going.  This  was  a 
question  that  could  be  answered  only  at  the  risk  of  our  lives.  We 
were  now  fairly  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  expressions  were  more 
tiian  once  heard,  '  It  is  he'  We  passed  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara^ 
and  the  Consul's  servant  declared  he  could  not  go  a  step  farther,  and 
would  not.  From  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's  another  bearer  was  procured, 
but  the  cry  had  just  been  raised — '  there's  the  Consul's  servant ;  it 
must  be  Dr.  Kalley !'  We  hurried  past  the  Franciscan  chapel  and  on- 
ward to  the  beach,  while  the  cry  of '  Kalley,  Kalley,'  was  carried  from 
street  to  street,  till  it  reached  the  British  Consulate.  Three  loud, 
fiendish  cheers,  and  the  living  mass  swept  impetuously  towards  the 
pier,  diverted  from  the  siege  of  the  Consulate  to  the  far  more  excit- 
ing search  for  the  Doctor's  person.  At  length  we  reached  the  pier, 
the  boat  was  in  readiness,  the  hammock  put  on  board,  and  we  were 
launched  upon  the  ocean.  I  turned  round,  and  the  whole  beach  teem- 
ed with  living  beings.  What  a  change  had  a  moment  produced !  But 
a  moment  earlier— (later  ?) — and  we  had  surely  been  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  of  the  mob.  We  were  now  out  of  danger — ^we  were  beyond  the 
murderers*  grasp." — Tate,  pp.  54,  55. 

To  the  shame  of  the  chivalry  of  the  19th  century  be  it  spoken-— 
if  there  be  any  chivalry  in  the  19th  century — that  from  the  date 
of  the  outrage  on  the  2d,  to  their  embarkation  in  the  ship 
William,  on  tlie  11th  of  August,  not  a  single  Portuguese  or  Bri- 
tish  authority,  either  in  his  public  or  private  capacity,  visited 
the  Misses  Kutherford,  or  the  premises  so  disgracefully  outrag- 
ed. It  seems  there  were  Protestants,  so  called,  who  acted  a  very 
unworthy  part  on  this  occasion — Protestants  "who  supplied  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  her  festal  clothes,  whose  barrels  of  oil  illumined 
the  temples  of  idolatry."  TTiey  said  to  one  who  was  on  his  way  to 
succour  the  persecuted  ladies,  "  let  the  ladies  take  care  of  them- 
selves." They  told  the  captain  of  a  British  ship  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  receive  the  refugees  on  board,  at  a  time  when  their 
lives  were  threatened  on  shore.  But  one  of  them  received  from 
the  captain  the  stem  reproof, — "But,  sir,  I  am  an  English^ 
man." 

The  conduct  of  the  British  Consul,  a  Mr.  Stoddart,  was  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all.  He  was  appealed  to  again  and  again 
for  protection,  by  British  subjects,  but  in  vain.  Miss  Butnejv 
ford,  Dr.  Kalley,  Mr.  Tate,  pointed  out  to  him  their  danger  j 
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showed  him  how  a  word  from  him,  the  least  show  of  £rmne8« 
and  decision,  would  have  prevented  all  the  outrages.  But  their 
Bemonstrances  might  as  well  have  been  addressed  to  the  waves. 
H«  "  hoped,"  and  "  trusted,"  and  "  felt  assured"  that  the  authori* 
ties  would  do  their  duty  ;  and  when  the  outrages  had  been  com- 
mitted, when  British  property  was  consumed  in  the  flames,  Bri- 
tish residences  entered  and  plundered  in  violation  of  treaty,  and 
British  subjects  were  obliged  to  fly  to  the  sea  for  their  lives,  still 
the  British  Consul,  their  appointed  protector,  "hoped,"  and 
^^rusted,"  and  "felt  assured"  that  the  authorities  would  punish  the 
offendei^.  The  Consul  was  forewarned  of  the  intended  attack 
on  Dr.  Kalley's  house,  and  immediately  on  receiving  notice  of 
it,  he  set  off  for  his  country  house,  that  he  might  be  away  from 
the  scene  of  outrage !  His  pusillanimity  encouraged  the  mob 
to  besiege  the  consulate,  threatening  to  burn  it  to  the  ground. 
They  were  prevented  by  Captain  Chapman,  whose  presence 
effected  what  that  of  any  resolute  determined  man  in  imiform, 
and  this  in  apparent  authority,  would  "have  done  before. 

"  The  British  Consul,  throughout  the  day,  appeared  in  a  sailor's 
round  jacket  I  The  Consular  uniform  did  not  suffer  the  indignities  to 
which  the  person  of  the  Consul  was  exposed  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  flag,  too,  of  England,  instead  of  flying  triumphant  over  the  heads 
of  the  English,  lay  furled  in  the  lockers  of  the  Consulate !  While 
iasults  were  l^us  accummulating,  the  Consul  returned  from  Santa 
Lima,  and,  addressing  the  people.,  assured  them  that  Dr.  Kalley  had 
embarked  in  the  steamer.  But  this  was  not  believed.  Further  indig- 
nities must  be  borne  by  the  English.  The  representative  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  must  accompany  the  ringleaders  to  the  ship,  and 
gratify  the  rabble  by  ocular  demonstration.  And  he  did  so.  Dr.  Kal- 
ley, in  order  to  save  those  dearest  to  him  from  being  burned  alive  ii^ 
the  Consulate,  consented  to  this  indignity.  The  Doctor  showed  him- 
self, and  the  Consul  returned." — Tate,  p.  66, 

No  wonder  our  author  should  indignantly  exclaim — ^'  English-^ 
men  must  blush  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  when  they  see 
the  flag  of  England  lowered  in  peace,  which  was  not  lowered  in 
war  ; — lowered  to  the  rabble  of  Portugal,  which  was  not  lowered 
to  the  armies  of  France."  The  Portuguese  authorities  were  dis- 
missed for  their  neglect  of  duty ;  but  we  beUeve  Mr.  Stoddart 
still  remains  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  British  name  in 
Madeira. 

Tlie  ncUive  Protestants  of  Madeira  w^ere  the  chief  objects  of 
popular,  sacerdotal,  and  governmental  vengeance  : — 

•'  On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  many  houses  were  plundered  by  bands 
of  marauding  ruffians,  and  sixty  or  eighty  of  the  c<wa verts  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  homes  and  pass  the  night  in  the  mountains. 
Night  after  night  these  bands  continued  to  repeat  their  desokiting 
work ;  and  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  were  the  believers  driven 
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from  their  houses : — ^tiU,  on  the  Sunday,  many  hundreds  of  Portuguese 
subjects,  obnoxious  to  the  priests  only  on  account  of  their  adherence 
to  Gospel  truth,  had  fled  for  their  lives.  The  mob  had  broken  open 
their  doors^  and  destroyed  their  windows,  furniture,  and  other  pro- 
perty ;  tramphng  under  foot  the  grapes  and  com  of  those  who  possessed 
vineyards  and  gardens.  When  the  work  of  destruction  was  done  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  the  ruthless  persecutors  followed  the 
scattered  flock  to  the  mountains,  hunting  them  down  like  beasts  of 
prey.  Those  that  loved  Christ  were  hated  by  man.  For  them  there 
was  no  security — ^no  law. — Tat.e,  p.  67. 

But  they  found  a  refuge  in  a  British  vessel — the  "  William 
of  Glasgow." 

"  It  was  most  aflecting  to  see  the  tear  of  joy,  the  look  of  gratitude 
that  beamed  in  the  face  of  each  poor  sufferer,  as  he  first  set  foot  upon 
an  English  deck,  and  once  more  breathed  the  air  of  freedom  and  of 
liberty.  It  rejoiced  the  heart  to  see  the  tear  of  gladness — to  hear  the 
prayer  of  intercession  for  their  enemies,  and  the  hymns  of  praise  and 
gratitude  from  night  to  nigh't,  as  their  numbers  increased,  and  they 
now  flocked  in  crowds  to  seek  amongst  strangers  that  shelter  which 
their  countrymen  refused  them.  Old  and  young,  strong  and  infirm, 
girls,  and  women  with  children  at  their  breasts — all  hurried  to  the 
•  William,'  knowing  that  here  were  hearts  beating  with  tender  affection 
for  Christ's  suffering  flock."— P.  71. 

How  much  more  just  and  humane  are  the  Catholic  priests  of 
Portugal,  than  the  idol-keepers  and  astrologers  of  Madagascar  ? 
And  as  to  the  Christian  converts  in  the  two  islands,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  remark  the  wonderful  similarity  of  their  feelings  under 
persecution — how  meekly  they  endure  suffering,  and  how  they 
rejoice  even  in  tribulation — ^how  intensely  they  love  one  another. 
Thus  in  every  clirae,  on  men  of  every  race  and  colour,  the  genu- 
ine effects  of  the  Gospel  are  the  same. 

No  doubt  the  chief  men  of  Church  and  State  in  Madagascar 

freatly  rejoiced  when  they  got  rid  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
isciples — when  the  enemies  of  the  national  gods  were  silenced. 
There  was  likewise  joy  in  Madeira  on  this  account.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Lisbon  visited  the  island,  not  to  impose  public  pen- 
ance on  the  rioters,  but  to  call  on  all  *^the  faithful  to  sing  Te 
Deum  Laudamus  for  their  glorious  deeds."  He  published  a  pas- 
toral, in  which  he  said — "It  might  be,  then,  for  such  reasons, 
that  the  Lord,  compassionating  your  troubled  situation,  conde- 
scended to  excite  and  direct,  by  the  way  oi  moderation  and  clmrityy 
your  purified  religious  Zealand  national  energy!  and  by  an  extraor- 
dinary mode,  and  perhaps  strange  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  snatch 
from  the  midst  of  this  nock,  already  almost  torn  to  pieces,  that  wolf 
from  Scotland.  .  .  Blessed  be  the  God  of  mercies  and  Father  of  all 
consolation,  who  thus  condescended  to  succour  and  console  us !" 
To  give  the  finishing  touch  to  this  strange  picture  of  Catholic 
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cmiiifa(tltm  i<i  tbe  19th  century y'wc  must  mention  another  fae( : 
TM^  pastoral  "was  printed  as  a  tracts  and  ^a  lady  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Enghnd  in  Madeira,  distribnted  copies  of  it 
as  prizes  to  the  most  deserving  children  in  the  school,  of  which 
she  and  others  of  our  countrywomen  have  the  superintendence 
and  the  charge.'* — Ihte^  p.  95. 

Such  are  the  sympathies  and  tendencies  of  Puseyism  I  It  is 
in  such  a  place  as  Madeira,  and  not  yet  in  free  England,  that 
we  can  see  the  genuine  fruits  of  that  system. 

We  have  but  little  space  left  to  speak  of  Tahiti^  a  subject  in  it- 
self so  large  and  interesting  ;  but  something  must  be  said,  in  or- 
der to  finish,  however  imperfectly,  the  task  we  have  undertaken. 
This  island  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis,  in  command  of 
the  ship  ^Dolphin,'  on  the  18th  of  June,  1767,  and  one  of  his 
officers  formally  took  possession  ofitin  the  name  of  George  III, 
The  British  Government  did  not  confirm  this  act ;  but  the  na- 
tives were  always  assured,  by  our  naval  commanders  who  touch- 
ed there,  that  England  would  be,  in  case  of  necessity,  their  friend 
and  protector. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  having  been  established  in  . 
1795,  the  Directors  selected,  as  the  first  scene  of  their  benevolent 
efforts,  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  and  others,  then  newly  discovered  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Missionaries  were  received  with 
kindness  and  good  will,  but,  for  eighteen  years  of  toil  and  suffer- 
ing, their  endeavours  to  convert  the  i>eople  were  quite  imavail- 
ing.  The  character  and  condition  of  the  natives  at  that  time  are 
thus  described  by  the  Missionaries,  and  their  statements  are  fully 
confirmed  by  other  authorities : — 

"  *  Human  sacrifices  still  continue  to  be  frequently  offered,  and 
Pomare  is  pursuing  all  his  wicked  arts  to  render  his  god  propitious. 
Tbe  murder  of  infants  is  still  continued,  which,  with  human  sacrifices 
and  diseases,  is  fast  depopulating  Otahite.  The  number  of  inhabit* 
ants  calculated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  1797,  is  now  reduced  to  less  titan 
one-half.  There  are  not  eight  thousand  inhabitants  on  the  Island. 
It  is  conjectured  by  some  of  us,  that  they  do  not  exceed  five  thousand ; 
and  if  Captain  Cook's  computation  of  two  hundred  thousand  (which 
we  very  much  suspect)  was  in  any  way  right,  what  an  awfiil  carnage 
has  death  made  in  a  few  years  I' 

"  A'correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  general  character  and  habits 
of  the  Tahitians  at  that  time,  fi-om  the  following  testimony  of  a  writer 
who  had  spent  several  years  upon  the  island : — 

" '  The  lower  classes  were  unmercifully  plundered  and  oppressed ; 
domestic  happiness  was  unknown ;  the  females  were  reduced  to  the 
greatest  debasement,  not  being  allowed  to  eat  of  the  same  food  as  the 
males,  but  obliged  to  subsist  on  inferior  kinds ;  nor  were  they  allowed, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  dress  it  at  the  same  fire,  or  deposit  it  in  the  same 
basket.  The  woman  was  regaixled  only  as  the  slave  of  the  other  sex.' 
*  The  islanders  generally,'  he  afiirms,  ^  Were  without  natural  affection, 
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implacable,  unmerciful,  filled  with  wickedness,  coyetousness,  malici- 
ousnese,  envy,  malignity,  and  murder ;  and  under  the  domination  of 
these  propensities,  they  often  acted  more  like  fiends  than  human 
beings.  They  were  a  prey  to  every  vile  and  furious  passion  that  has 
ever  found  a  lodgment  in  the  human  bosom ;  and  we  have  only  to 
conceive  of  a  state  of  barbarous  society,  without  wholesome  laws,  and 
under  the  reckless  despotism  of  such  dispositions,  to  have  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  their  actual  state.*  "* 

Captain  Gambier,  R.N.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Society,  thus  de- 
scribes the  change  effected  by  the  Mission  : — "  Under  their  own 
religion  the  sick  and  the  old  were  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and 
treated  as  objects  of  ridicule ;  but  now  the  children  are  seen  to 
bring  their  aged  parents  to  the  church,  that  they  may  partake 
of  the  pleasui-e  they  themselves  derive  from  the  explanation  of 
the  Bible.  A  great  many  can  read  and  write,  and  the  schools 
are  going  on  well.  ...  I  had  heard  of  the  success  of  the 
Missionaries  before  I  came  to  Otaheite,  and,  after  making  great 
allowance  for  exa^eration  in  the  accounts  they  had  sent  home, 
there  remained  sufficient  to  lead  me  to  anticipate  they  had  done 
a  great  deal.  But  I  now  declare,  their  accounts  were  beyond 
measure  modest ;  and,  far  from  colouring  their  success,  they  had 
not  described  it  equal  to  what  I  found  it." 

Captain  Waldegrave,  R.N.,  and  Captain  Fitzroy,  bear  similar 
testimony.  The  Tatter  had  been  among  the  people  at  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  when  no  eye  was  upon  them,  except  that  of  a 
stranger  whom  they  might  never  see  again,  and  their  conduct 
was  just  as  correct,  and  their  devotion  as  sincere  as  in  the  low 
country  near  the  sea,  where  the  Missionaries  resided.  He  says, 
that  he  and  his  companions  were  astonished  to  find  such  orderly, 
civil,  cheerful,  and  nappy  societies  as  they  there  found. 

"  I  for  one,"  says  he,  "  and  many  of  those  who  were  with  me,  had 
been  taught  to  believe,  that  a  morose,  sullen,  gloomy  disposition  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  former  amusements  which  there  prevailed. 
But  I  can  bear  the  most  solemn  testimony  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  happier  or  more  cheerful  people  than 
in  the  island  of  Otaheite.  While  there,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing those  who  had  lately  visited  the  neighbouring  islands,  to  many 
of  which  our  countrymen  have  not  yet  penetrated,  where  only  native 
Missionaries  have  been  sent,  what  was  the  state  of  those  islands? 
They  invariably  told  me,  that  similar  results  have  been  produced. 
To  almost  every  island  of  the  South  Seas  ships  may  now  go,  and 
iheir  crews  land,  without  fear  of  being  immediately  massacred  by  the 
natives.  But  this  is  invariably  the  case  where  the  Missionaries  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves." 

But  as  this  is  a  point  on  which  the  French  have  published  the 
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^^^H  TT^fif.  ^i^^^i^iTiiVn?  ^^'Tf^Tlf>frf^1  with  astonishing  effi-on- 

tery^it  iswell  to  have  the  testimony  of  their  own  countrymen, 
given  at  a  time  when  the  Polynesian  Mission  and  the  Protec- 
torate were  not  heard  of.  Admiral  Duperr^,  since  French 
Minister  of  Marine,  thus  speaks  of  his  visit  to  Tahiti : — 

"  When  Wallis,  Bougainville,  Cook,  and  Vancouver  touched  at 
this  island,  they  were  boarded  by  a  great  number  of  canoes :  we 
were,  therefore,  very  much  surprised  to  see  none  approaching  us. 
We,  however,  soon  learned  the  reason — every  body  was  at  chapel. 

"  The  next  day,  the  inhabitants  in  great  numbers  brought  us  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds.  The  Missionaries  assemble  the  whole  population, 
consisting  of  7000  souls,  every  year  in  the  church  of  Papahoa.    .   .   . 

''  The  state  of  the  Island  of  Tahiti  is  now  very  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Cook.  The  Missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Londm 
have  entirely  changed  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  Idola- 
try exists  no  longer;  they  profess  generally  the  Christian  religion;  the 
women  no  longer  come  on  hoard  the  vessels,  and  they  are  very  reserved 
on  all  occasions.  Their  marriages  are  celebrated  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Europe,  and  the  King  confines  himself  to  one  wife.  The  women 
are  also  admitted  to  the  table  with  their  husbands.  The  infamous 
Society  of  the  Arreois  exist  no  longer ;  the  bloody  wars  in  which  the 
people  engaged,  and  human  sacrifices,  have  entirely  ceased  since  1816. 
All  the  natives  can  read  and  writQ,  and  have  religious  books  trans- 
lated into  their  language,  printed  either  at  Tahiti,  Ulitea,  or  Eimeo. 
They  have  built  handsome  churches,  where  they  repair  twice  in  the 
week,  and  show  the  greatest  attention  to  the  discourses  of  the  preacher. 
It  is  common  to  see  numerous  individuals  take  notes  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  of  the  sermons  they  hear." 

Such  were  the  impressions  of  Frenchmen  on  beholding  the 
delightfiil  change  wrought  by  Protestantism  in  this  and  other 
islands  of  the  South  Seas.  However,  when  Jesuitism  enlisted 
the  vainglorious  nationality  of  France  in  its  crafty  and  ferocious 
pronagandism,  they  learned  to  speak  a  different  language.  The 
"l*icptis  Society"  regarded  the  regenerated  communities  of  those 
islands,  as  Satan  regarded  the  condition  of  our  first  parents  in 
Paradise,  with  envy  and  hate.  These  feelings  generated  the 
^abolical  purpose  of  destruction.  This  purpose  breathes 
through  all  the  writings  of  those  missionaries  of  discord  and  an- 
archy, to  whom  the  Propaganda  committed  the  conversion  of 
Polynesia.  Their  war  was  not  with  heathenism  but  "  heregy^'L^ 
They  went  not  forth  to  destroy  idols ;  for  that  were  a  work  of 
supererogation.  They  saw,  indeed,  a  legion  of  demons  in  the 
South  Seas ;  but  they  were  all "  Methodists  J^  They  said  to  them- 
selves— "  These  Enghsh  Protestants  are  exulting  in  these  peace- 
ful and  fruitful  fields  of  Christian  civihzation,  which  seem  to  rise 
up  in  smiling  beauty  in  the  far  distant  ocean  to  attest  the  truth 
01  Protestantism,  and  to  challenge  Catholicism  to  produce  similar 
jresulto  by  its  missionary  labours*    We  cannot  answer  this  chal^ 
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lenge ;  but  we  can  deprive  the  heretics  of  their  boast.  We  will 
lay  those  regions  desolate.  We  will  destroy  the  work  of  their 
hands ;  and  Tahiti,  especially,  the  garden  of  Polynesia,  we  will 
convert  into  a  desert  1" 

To  effect  this  object,  they  spared  no  falsehood ;  they  shrunk 
from  no  villany,  from  no  atrocity !  They  disguised  themselves  as 
mechanics,  smuggled  themselves  into  Tahiti,  contrary  to  a  well- 
known  law — resisted  the  authorities,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make 
out  a  Cams  Belli — a  pretence  for  invoking  the  sword  of  France. 
Byjinb^ry  they  secured  for  their  tool  an  unprincipled  man,  the 
ASenCan  consul,  and  by  their  combined  intrigues  they  have 
accomplished  their  objects,  which  for  baseness  and  cruelty  have 
no  parallel  in  the  historj'  of  fanaticism,  whether  heathen,  Malio- 
medan,  or  even  Catholic. 

Apart  from  the  secular  power — unaided  by  the  terror  of 
French  cannon,  the  best  instrument,  it  seems,  for  proclaiming 
their  Gospel, — their  attempts  at  converting  the  heathen  were 
contemptible  and  ridiculous,  more  like  the  tricks  of  a  mountebank 
than  the  honest  endeavours  of  Christian  men.  Here  is  the 
account  which  one  of  them  gives  of  the  argument  by  which  they 
convinced  the  natives : — 

"  They  know  very  well  that  our  powers  and  our  mission  come  from 
God.  This  is  the  chain.  My  Lord  Etienne,  Bishop  Rouchouse,  has 
given  them  to  us ;  Pope  Gregory  gave  them  to  him  ;  St.  Peter  gave 
them  to  that  great  Missionary,  and  Jesus  Christ  gave  them  to  Peter, 
of  whom  he  is  successor.  '  Then  your  power  comes  from  God,'  said 
the  chief  of  Akamaru,  to  us.  '  When  a  missionary  comes  here,  I 
shall  ask  him  who  sent  him ;  if  he  says,  not  Gregory,  I  shall 
say,  "  Go  away,  you  are  not  a  missionary  of  Jesus  Christ.*'  I  shall 
ask  him  then,  "  To  whom  do  that  woman  and  those  children  belong  I" 
He  will  saj^  "  To  me."  "  Very  well,  then,  go  about  your  business,  for 
you  are  not  a  missionary.  God  has  no  wife  ;  Jesus  Christ  had  no 
wife ;  Tareta  (Caret)  has  no  wife ;  Jacava  (Lanel)  has  no  wife.  Ours 
are  from  St.  Peter,  and  you  are  only  a  common  man.'  "* 

By  such  reasoning  they  hoped  to  confound  the  "  heretical  mis- 
sionaries," whose  ships,  they  say,  "plough  the  sea  in  every 
4irection."  They  complain  that  these  wicked.*navigators  circu- 
late everywhere  books,  pamphlets,  and  journals  filled  with  their 
false  doctrine.  To  these  barbarous  methods  of  instruction  our 
spiritual  Quixotes  of  the  Propaganda  opposed  "  devotional  pic- 
tures." One  of  them  assures  us  that  the  people  came  "  ftfty 
leagues  to  admire  a  picture  in  vile  colours,  representing  the  birth 
of  our  Lord.  In  all  the  chapels  we  erect  we  shall  not  fail  to 
place  portraits  and  pictures." 

In  one  resource  the  French  missionaries  found  the  South  Sea 


*  Wjlkbs,  p.  13. 
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Islands  wofully  destitute.  They  had  no  guardian  angels  1 
Demons  traversed  every  sea  and  hovered  round  every  lonely  isle, 
in  company  with  the  unhallowed  English  missionaries.  Was 
this  to  be  any  longer  borne  now  that  fathers  Caret,  Lanel, 
Murphy,  and  Chanel  had  visited  these  parts  ?  Was  not  the  time 
fully  come  to  create  the  tutelary  powers  of  Catholicism,  and  place 
them  at  their  several  posts  ?  How  was  this  to  be  accomplisned  ? 
What  were  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  these  celestid  beings 
were  to  be  formed  ?  Stop  awhile,  and  you  shall  hear.  The  raw 
materials  were  infants^  surreptitiously  baptized  in  the  article  of 
death !  Father  Chanel  says — "  I  have  had  the  consolation  to 
administer,  in  secret^  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  two  young 
Oceanians,  at  the  moment  of  death.  They  are  gone  to  heaven  to 
swell  the  number  of  the  protecting  angels  of  Wallis  IshndJ^  The 
modus  in  which  this  marvellous  ajms  operatum  was  performed  is 
somewhat  curious.     It  is  this : — 

"In  order,"  says  the  candid  priest,  "to  avoid  any  difficulty  when 
I  wish  to  baptize  children,  even  under  the  eyes  of  their  mother,  this  is 
the  way  1  manage : — I  have  always  about  me  one  little  phial  of  scented 
water,  and  a  second  with  pure  water.  I  throw,  at  first,  some  drops  of 
scented  water  on  the  head  of  the  child,  under  pretence  of  giving  it 
ease,  and  while  the  pleased  mother  rubs  it  gently  over  with  her 
hand,  I  change  the  phial  and  pour  on  the  regenerating  water,  without 
her  having  any  suspicion  of  what  I  have  done."* 

The  morals  imported  into  Tahiti  by  the  French  civilizers,  and 
which  they  so  earnestly  enforced  by  their  own  example,  were 
certainly  very  different  ifrom  those  inculcated  by  the  English. 
Papeete,  the  principal  port,  being  so  frequently  visited  by 
strangers,  abounded  in  women,  who,  in  despite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries,  retained  the  dissolute  manners  of  their  heathen 
state.  They  were,  however,  prevented  by  the  magistrates  from 
visiting  the  ships  as  formerly.  In  1839,  the  Attemise  was  in 
danger  of  being  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Tahiti,"^cl  was  obliged 
to  put  in  to  its  hospitable  harbour,  where  all  possible  kindness 
was  shown  to  the  crew,  who  quickly  spread  a  moral  contagion 
among  the  natives. 

"  The  beach,"  writes  M.  Reybeaud,  "  presented  the  aspect  of  a  con- 
tinued holiday,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  missionaries.  After  the 
frigate  was  thrown  down,  the  whole  ship's  company,  officers,  and  men, 
were  either  lodged  with  the  natives,  or  in  a  temporary  encampment. 
The  initiation  oij^^^^  F^gTvjwynZowyj  to  a  Tahitian  life,  was  the  most 
easy  and  agreeable.  We  have^eeh  how  the  men  managed,  and  what 
friends  they  found.  The  officers  were  not  less  fortunate.  The  island 
that  Bougainville  called  the  New  Cylherea^  did  not  belie  its  name. 
The  whole  of  Papeete  was  one  seraglio,  without  its  restraint." 
■         ...  ...  I        I  ■     ■  1 1  III    1 1,1 1    I 

*  WZLKU,  p.  46.  , 
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Later,  in  1842,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  triumph  of 
the  Crucifix  in  Tahiti,  we  have  the  record  of  a  similar  scene 
from  an  officer  of  the  Beine  Blanche^  written  at  sea,  on  the  10th 
of  October : —  ^_..- — — - 

"  The  severity  of  the  English  missionaries  is  sometimes  very  inop- 
portune, and  they  were  certainly  the  cause  of  our  receiving  the  visits 
of  the  women.  The  admiral  would  not  have  allowed  us  to  receive 
tjTgnwm  board,  if  the  missionaries  had  not  ridiculously  opposed  it. 
The  officers  who  landed  the  day  after  our  arrival,  had  brought  back 
with  them  three  or  four  women,  to  show  them  the  vessel  and  gratify 
them  with  music.  In  the  evening,  the  officers  invited  them  to  dinner ; 
and  only  sent  them  back,  when  they  expressed  a  wish  to  that  purpose, 
which  was  at  a  late  hour.  The  missionaries  having  learnt  this,  wish- 
ed to  impose  a  fine  upon  the  women  for  having  gone  to  see  the  ship. 
On  the  news  of  this,  there  were  great  rumours  on  board  the  frigate. 
The  circumstances  were  reported  to  the  admiral,  who  ordered  the  na- 
tive women  to  be  allowed  to  come  on  board,  whenever  they  pleased. 
In  the  evening  more  than  a  hundred  women  came  on  board.  They 
were  in  the  officers'  room,  in  the  chamber  of  the  midshipmen — ^they 
were  everywhere.  From  that  day  a  crowd  of  these  belles  came  every 
afternoon,  about  three  o'clock,  to  hear  the  music.  At  dinner  time, 
the  officers  and  midshipmen  invited  them  gallantly  to  their  table; 
and  the  repasts,  which  were  very  gay,  were  prolonged  sufficientlj 
late  at  night,  so  that  fear  might  keep  on  hoard  those  of  the  womm  who 
were  afraid  to  sail  home  by  the  doubtful  light  of  the  stars. 

'^  It  was  to  the  admiral,  commanding  in  chief  in  the  Pacific^  who  not 
only  authorized  these  most  scandalous  orgies,  so  degrading  to  his  own  na- 
tion, but  openly  and  purposely  trampled  on  the  laws  of  Tahiti — ^laws 
^essential  to  its  safety,  and  havmg  no  political  character ;  it  was  to  this 
officer  that  the  Romish  priests  looked  for  the  support  of  their  religion ; 
at  the  very  moment,  too,  that  he  sanctioned  and  shared  the  most  ap- 
palling vice,  on  purpose  to  spite  and  insult  English  Protestants ! 
This  '  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,*  was  come  to  Tahiti  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  France,  and  to  estabhsh  order,  honour,  the 
reign  of  the  laws,  and  the  faith  of  treaties  !'* — Wilhesj  pp.  123,  124, 

It  was  by  these  means  the  grand  civilizers  tried  to  free  the 
people  from  the  "  dreadful  tyranny  of  the  missionaries,  under 
^^diich  they  groaned."  On  the  catastrpphe  brought  about  by  the 
unparallelecTvillany  of  the  French  agents,  we  need  not  dwell. 
The  Government  of  that  great  nation,  issuing  its  orders  from  the 
vaunted  metropolis  of  civflization,  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
the  lying  statements  of  those  vile  adventurers,  and  allowed  its 
power  to  be  used  to  trample  down  all  law  and  all  right.  But  it 
IS  most  lamentable  to  think  that  the  French  Minister  should  be 
Able  to  say  that  the  Government  of  England  had  no  objection  to 
their  Tahitian  Protectorate  1  It  used  to  be  the  glory  of  Britain 
to  shield  the  bleeding  victims  of  persecution — to  shelter  the  op- 
pressed in  every  land.    But,  by  a  singular  fatality,^  its  merciml 
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Abt.  VII. — 1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Inhalation  of  the  Vapour  of  Ether  j 
4'c.   By  J.  EoBiNSON,  Surgeon-Dentist,  &c.     London,  1847. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Inhalation  of  Sulphuric  Ether ^  in  Hie  Practice  of" 
Midwifery.    By  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Edinburgh,  1847, 

3.  The  Medical  Periodicals^  passim. 

At  first  sight,  this  subject  may  seem  to  lie  beyond  the  strict  range 
of  our  Journal,  and  to  belong  rather  to  those  periodicals  which 
treat  exclusively  of  physic  and  surgery.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
makes  it  very  plain  how  this  is  a  matter  which  touches  all  members 
of  the  human  family  alike  ;  or,  if  there  be  any  difference,  patients 
are  more  interested  than  practitioners — the  laity  more  than  the 
profession — the  mass  more  than  the  medical  section  of  mankind. 
No  doubt,  it  is  a  boon  to  the  surgeon  to  know  that  he  can  achieve 
what  he  knows  to  be  essential  for  his  patient's  welfare,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  inflicting  on  him  an  instant's  pain.     He  will 
be  very  thankful  to  find  a  fellow-being  placid,  and  calm,  and 
motionless,  under  an  operation  which  used  to  cause  much  tor- 
ture, as  evinced  too  plainly  by  writhlngs,  and  shoutings,  and 
groans.     His  hand  is  all  the  steadier ;  his  head  all  the  more  cool 
and  collected ;  his  feelings  are  comparatively  untouched ;  and 
his  heart,  all  thankful,  is  incomparably  at  ease.     But  surely  the 
boon  is  greater  far  to  the  victim — to  the  suffering  portion  of  hu- 
manity.   Injury  and  disease  often  require  operations  of  dread 
severity ;  fearful  in  themselves,  and  still  more  fearful  in  antici- 
pation.    In  war,  the  bravest  hearts,  who  cared  not  for  the  foe- 
man's  steel,  and  scarce  felt  the  wound  it  made,  have  yet  shrunk 
back  firom  the  friendly  knife  which  in  kindness  had  to  follow.    In 
disease,  the  sternest  minds,  and  the  most  possessed,  have  looked 
death  steadily  in  the  face,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month 
by  month ;  they  have  reasoned  calmly  of  that  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  surely  carrying  them  onward  to  their  grave ;  and 
yet  they  have  turned,  trembling  and  appalled,  from  the  thought 
of  an  operation  which  a  turn  of  their  malady  may  have  rendered 
expedient  or  imperative.     Many  a  wise,  as  well  as  many  a  bold 
man  has  refused  to  submit  to  what  his  own  conviction  told  him 
was  essential  to  his  safety ;  and  many  a  valuable  life  has  thus, 
in  one  sense,  been  thrown  away,  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  saved,  or  at  least  prolonged.    And  why  ?    Simply  because, 
in  the  operations  of  surgery  of  a  graver  kind,  there  nas  hitherto 
been  such  cruel  pain  as  frail  humanity,  even  of  the  highest  class, 
is  fain  to  shrink  from.     We  remember  the  case  of  a  gallant  ad- 
miral— one  of  the  bravest  hearts  that  ever  beat,  in  a  service  whose 
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men  of  every  grade  are,  to  a  proverb,  dauntless — ^who,  in  the  open- 
ing of  his  distinguished  career,  had  been  engaged  in  cutting  out 
an  enemy's  frigate.  From  the  gimboat,  he  cKmbed  up  the  ship's 
steep  side,  and,  foremost  of  his  crew,  had  reached  the  bulwarks, 
when,  receiving  a  stunning  blow,  he  fell  backwards  into  his  boat 
again,  striking  his  back  violently  on  the  tholpin.  Many  years 
afterwards,  a  tumour  had  grown  on  the  injured  part ;  and  at 
length,  the  admiral — grey,  and  bent  in  years — found  it  advisable 
that  this  growth  should  be  removed.  The  man  that  never  feared 
death  in  its  most  appalling  form,  while  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
now  shrank  from  the  surgeon's  knife ;  the  removal,  contemplated 
with  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  fear,  was  long  deferred ;  and  at 
length,  half-stupified  by  opium  though  he  was,  a  most  unsteady 
patient  did  he  prove  during  the  operation.  Women — mothers 
— who,  for  their  kindred,  have  been  at  any  time  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives,  by  watching  and  privation,  in  loathsome  and 
tainted  chambers  of  infectious  disease — have,  when  themselves 
become  victims  of  that  which  they  know  requires  a  surgical  ope- 
ration, and  which,  without  this,  they  are  well  assured,  must  mi- 
serably consume  them  away; — even  these  noble  minds,  resolute  in 
the  fear  of  death, have  yet  quailed  under  the  fear  of  suffering;  tliey 
have  studiously  concealed  their  malady  from  their  nearest  mends, 
and  deliberately  preferred  the  misery  of  a  fatal,  and  unchecked, 
and  ever-gnawing  cancer,  to  the  apprehended  torture  of  an  opera- 
tion, temporary  fliough  it  be.  We  repeat  it ;  even  the  best  por- 
tions of  humanity  have  an  instinctive  dread  and  shrinking  from 
the  pain  of  deliberate  cutting  of  the  living  flesh.  And  does  it 
not  concern  us  all,  that,  in  God's  good  providence,  a  remedy  has 
sprung  up  for  this? — that  now  a  fair  prospect  is  afforded  of  even 
tne  most  dreaded  of  these  dire  proceedings  being  performed  during 
a  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  patient!  Not  merely  with  little 
suffering,  but  absolutely  with  none. 

Than  the  subject  at  the  beginning  of  our  page,  we  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  catholic ; — ^it  aflfects  the  whole  human  race. 
Even  editors  and  critics  must  stoop  to  arrange  themselves  among 
the  benefited ;  and  in  this  question  may  well  say — confessing 
their  humanity,  and  throwing  aside  for  once  the  almost  supra- 
human  obscurity  in  which  they  love  to  dwell — "  Homo  sum ; 
humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject  of  Etheriza- 
tion, but  shall  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than  a  narra- 
tive of  the  principal  events  connected  with  it ;  making  also  some 
observations  regarding  the  application  of  the  discovery,  which  it 
may  be  at  once  useful  and  interesting  for  the  general  public  to 
know. 

It  has  always  been  a  leading  object  in  practical  surgery,  to  di- 
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minish  as  far  as  possible  the  amount  of  suffering  during  the  mani-* 
pnlations  of  that  art.     Accordingly,  in  some  operations,  tight 
pressure  has  been  made  above  the  part  to  be  cut,  applied  by  a 
tourniquet,  by  bandaging,  or  by  the  powerful  grasp  of  an  assist- 
ant.    Sometimes,  but  more  frequently  in  obedience  to  the  urgent 
request  of  the  patient  than  of  the  operator'^s  own  free  will,  opmm, 
or  some  other  narcotic,  has  been  given  previously  to  the  hour  of 
operation,  in  the  hope  of  producing  thereby  a  comparative  dead- 
ness  to  pain ;  always,  however,  with  an  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory result  as  to  the  object  sought  to  be  attained,  and  almost 
alwavs  with  the  effect  of  subsequent  disadvantage  accruing,  in 
the  form  of  headach,  feverishness,   or  other  general  disorder. 
Each  individual  operation  has  had  its  details  oftentimes  considered 
and  changed  in  the  hope  of  accelerating  the  speed  of  operating, 
while  safety  might  be  retained;  and  many  ingenious  instru- 
ments have  been  invented  with  the  like  object  in  view  ;  surgeons 
seeking  in  every  way  to  arrive  at  a  due  combination  of  the  "  tuto 
et  celeriter :"  always  giving  to  the  former  the  first  place  in  import- 
ance, and  yet,  perhaps,  pursuing  the  latter  with  a  greater  ear- 
nestness and  perseverance.    In  this,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  surgery  has,  of  late  years,  made  no  inconsiderable  advance. 
The  operation  for  stone,  for  example,  used  to  average  many 
minutes  in  duration,  now  it  seldom  occupies  above  three  or  four  ; 
often  it  is  completed  in  two ;  and,  withal,  the  average  mortality 
is  found  rather  abated  than  otherwise ;  the  search  for  the  "  cehri^ 
ter''  has  been  successful,  and  the  "  tuU/^  has  been  retained.    In 
like  manner,  the  old  method  of  amputating  by  "  circular  inci- 
sion" has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  the  modem 
operation  by  ''  flaps,"  and  the  cutting  procedure,  in  consequence, 
has  been  abridged  of  fully  one-half  its  period  of  duration ;  while 
better  stumps  are  formed,  and  the  casualties  affecting  life  are  at 
least  as  few.     Still,  the  results  of  such  attempts,  however  success- 
ful, have  been  but  imperfect ;  pain  has  still  been  inflicted,  with 
all  its  intensity  unbroken  ;  the  saving  has  merely  been  as  to  the 
tortures  actually  endured  whilst  under  the  knife,  and  that  not 
with  reference  to  acuteness  or  amount,  but  only  as  to  the  term  of 
duration.     And  fiirthermore,  no  slight  evil  may  well  be  suppos- 
ed to  have  occurred,  in  the  temptation  to  hurry  in  operating, 
held  out,  more  especially,  to  those  surgeons  whose  duty  led  them 
to  public  exhibition  of  their  professional  skill.     A  false  criterion 
of  operative  power  was  apt  to  oe  raised — not  merely  in  the  vulgar 
mind ;  the  dexterity  of  the  hand  was  apt  to  be  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  rapidity  of  its  movement ;  tne  judgment  and  tact  of 
the  head,  which  planned  an  operation,  were  apt  to  be  gauged  by 
the  time  occupied  in  performance;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
gurgeon  may  not  unfrequently  have  been  urged,  almost  uncon- 
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sciously,  if  not  to  precipitancy  in  the  use  of  liis  knife,  at  least  to 
an  unwarrantable  sacrifice  of  the  '^tutxf'  to  the  ''  celeriter'^ — ^in 
plain  language,  to  a  sacrifice  of  his  patient's  best  interests  in 
favour  of  his  own  precarious  and  ephemeral  reputation.  "If 
it  were  well  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were  done 
quickly."  But  it  were  a  poor  economy,  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
to  obtain  a  moment's  absolvence  from  pain,  at  the  cost  of  misad- 
venture which  may  bring  life  into  hazard,  or  which  may  entail 
weeks  or  months  of  protracted  suffering.  In  a  recent  publica- 
tion, Professor  Syme  has  stated,  in  reference  to  a  particular  ope- 
ration, "  I  have  completed  the  operation  in  less  than  a  minute, 
and  on  other  occasions  have  found  nearly  half  an  hour  requisite 
for  the  purpose.  If  all  operators  had  paid  as  little  regard  to  the 
time  occupied,  I  believe  that  the  unfavourable  results  on  record 
would  not  have  been  so  numerous  as  they  are."  And  this,  we 
doubt  not,  is  just  an  indication  of  the  right  feeling  which  per- 
vades all  truly  good  surgeons,  who,  as  operators,  are  usually 
rapid — but  rapid  because  skilful,  and  rapid  only  when  safe;  and 
who  well  know  that,  in  some  procedures,  attempted  rapidity 
will  not  fail  to  prove  injurious,  and  must  ever  be  abstained  from. 
Still,  there  is  no  doubt,  the  operative  surgery  of  modem  days  is 
decidedly  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  olden  times,  and,  on  the 
whole,  fully  as  safe  in  its  immediate  results.  In  consequence,  a 
a  real  saving  of  pain  Aasthus  been  achieved  in  favour  of  humanity. 

And  in  another  way  has  good  progress  been  made  in  this  di- 
rection. It  has  been  the  pride  of  modem  surgery,  as  it  has  been 
its  aim,  not  to  multiply  instruments  and  the  means  of  using  them ; 
not  to  enlarge  the  operative  field,  but  to  circumscribe  it ;  not  to 
expend  blood  and  pain,  but  by  gentler  means  to  arrest  disease, 
and  remedy  disaster.  Joints  are  saved,  and  made  supple  again, 
which  used  to  be  amputated ;  growths  are  made  to  disappear  by 
their  own  act,  which  used  to  be  dug  out  or  cut  away ;  and  acci- 
dental wounds  are  brought  to  heal  more  rapidly  and  more  kindly, 
with  less  use  of  the  probe,  sewing  needle,  and  knife.  The  mo- 
dern surgeon  finds  his  mission  to  oe  "not  to  cut  but  to  cure." 

By  the  skill  and  diligence  of  surgeons,  then,  and  by  the  ad- 
vance of  improvement  in  their  art,  operations  have  been  reduced 
in  frequency,  and  shortened  in  performance.  Still,  however, 
they  are  almost  everyday  occurrences  in  each  extensive  practice  ; 
and,  until  within  these  few  months,  they  were  still  inseparable 
from  such  suffering  as  even  the  bravest  minds  would  fain  recoil 
from, 

"  Pneumatic  medicine,"  as  it  was  called,  was  in  vogue  at  the 
end  of  last  century ;  that  is,  the  treatment  of  disease,  by  the  in- 
halation of  gases  or  vapours.     The  names  of  Drs.  jBeddoes, 
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Thornton,  and  Pearson,  are  prominently  associated  with  this ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  early  years, 
repeatedly  risked  his  life  in  recklessly  inhaling  gases  which  are 
*  now  ascertained  to  be  poisonous.  His  experiments  were  not 
without  their  fruit.  Advances  in  the  general  science  of  chemistry 
were  attained ;  and,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown,  a  very  near  ap- 

!)roach  to  the  present  discovery  was  also  made.  Indeed,  a  very 
air  question  may  be  raised,  as  to  whether  Sir  Humphry  be  not 
actually  entitled  to  rank  as  the  discoverer  of  what  has  been 
termed  "  the  Letheon" — or,  at  least,  of  the  svstem  of  "  Letheon- 
izmg." 

Dr.  Pearson,  in  1795,  recommends  the  inhaled  vapour  of  sul- 
phuric ether  as  "  remarkably  serviceable  in  phthisical  cases.  It 
abates  the  hectic  fever,  checks  the  sweats,  removes  the  dyspnoea, 
and  greatly  improves  the  smell,  colour,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
expectorated  matter.- ....  Patients  who  have  inhaled  it  two  or 
three  times,  find  it  so  grateful  to  their  feelings  that  they  are  dis- 
posed to  have  recourse  to  it  too  often,  and  cannot  readily  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  lay  it  aside  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary."  His 
mode  of  applying  it  was  to  pour  "  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
ether  into  a  tea  saucer,  holding  it  to  the  mouth,  and  drawing  in 
the  vapour  with  the  breath ;''  continuing  the  inhalation  till  the 
saucer  became  dry ;  and  repeating  it  "  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
or  ofteiier  if  necessary."  His  ether,  too,  was  duly  rectified. 
The  best  having  been  got,  "  lest  it  should  contain  any  loose 
acid,  it  is  advisable  to  put  a  little  alkaline  salt  into  the  bottle  in 
which  it  is  kept,  and  to  shake  them  together  now  and  then." 
And  he  was  not  content  with  using  ether  alone.  He  impreg- 
nated it  with  musk,  camphor,  opium,  assafoetida,  and  the  like  ;" 
and  squill  seemed  a  favourite  addition  with  him — ^for,  says  he, 
"  the  finer  particles  of  the  squill  applied  to  the  lungs  in  this  man- 
ner, along  with  the  vapour  of  ether,  gently  stimulate  the  secret- 
ing surfaces  of  the  bronchia,  and  promote  the  mucous  dis- 
charge ;  and  if  applied  in  sufficient  quantity,  produce  sickness, 
which  takes  off  the  spasm,  and  is  otherwise  serviceable  in  such 
(asthmatic)  cases." 

Nysten,  in  1815,  published  a  strong  recommendation  of  ethe- 
rial  inhalation  as  an  anodyne,  especially  in  pulmonary  complaints ; 
and  described  suitable  inhaling  apparatus. 

In  Brande's  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  1818,  an  author 
writes  "  on  the  effects  of  inhaling  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether," 
showing  how  it  may  be  conveniently  managed,  what  risks  may 
be  expected,  and  how  these  may  be  avoided. 

The  medical  use  of  gaseous  inhalation,  however,  fell  into  des- 
uetude. The  profession  let  it  slip  ;.  empiricism  took  it  up;  and 
between  the  negleqt  of  science,  and  the  favour  of  quackery,  it 
lapsed  not  only  into  disuse,  but  also  into  disrepute. 
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And  yet  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  simple  inhalation  of  a 
gas — a  revival  of  the  erewhile  forgotten  and  despised  "  pneu- 
matic medicine," — to  achieve  in  surgery  that  for  which  surgeons 
have  for  centuries  laboured,  and  laboured  in  vain. 

Sulphuric  ether — a  subtle  fluid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  on  rectified  spirit,  colouriess,  very  vola- 
tile, pungent  in  taste,  and  of  a  penetrating  odour — has  long  been 
used  in  medicine ;  narcotic,  wnen  taken  in  large  doses,  either 
by  the  mouth  or  by  inhalation;  in  smaller  doses,  stimulant^ 
antispasmodic,  and  carminative.  '^  In  hysteria,  asthma,  palpita- 
tion, gastrodynia,  nervous  colic,  and  the  like,  it  is  an  invaluable 
remedy,  especially  when  united  with  opium."*  Many  a  time 
has  the  vapour  or  ether  been  inhaled  for  the  relief  of  oppressed 
lungs ;  many  a  time  has  the  sought  rehef  been  thus  obtained ; 
and  just  so  many  times  has  the  discovery  of  the  wonderful  ano- 
dyne properties  of  this  gas,  as  affecting  all  bodily  suffering,  been 
brushed  past  and  overlooked.  Philosophers  may  often  be  likened 
to  men  diving  into  deep  waters  in  search  of  wnat  is  floating  on 
the  surface,  and  against  which,  as  they  emerge,  they  may  often 
almost  brush  their  cheek.  Medical  philosophers  were  busy  seek- 
ing to  alleviate  pain ;  prosecuting  search  after  search,  and  devising 
scheme  after  scheme;  and  yet  were  in  the  daily  or  at  least  familiar 
use  of  what,  if  pushed  only  a  little  farther,  would  have  gained  the 
end  in  view.  And  something  less  than  medical  philosophers  had 
gone  a  step  nearer  the  discovery.  Certain  medical  chrysalises,  com- 
monly called  apothecary  shop-boys,  have  long  been  in  the  habit  <tf 
testing  each  new  comer  to  their  sphere  of  labour,  by  his  power  of 
sustaining  the  vapour  of  ether.  The  novice  may  have  passed  an 
inductive  examination  satisfactorily  as  to  general  acquirements, 
the  indenture  may  have  been  duly  signed  and  lodged,  the  fee  may 
have  been  duly  paid ;  the  apron  may  have  been  donned,  and  a  place 
at  the  counter  appropriated ;  but  an  ordeal  had  still  to  be  passed 
through.  In  some  remote  comer  of  the  shop,  and  at  some  lone 
hour,  nis  impish  brethren  of  the  craft  resolve  themselves  into  a 
mysterious  tribunal,  to  elicit  his  grade  of  manliness ;  they  form  a 
circle  round  him,  and,  holding  to  his  mouth  and  nose  a  sponge, 
handkerchief,  or  towel,  saturated  with  ether,  through  which  he 
must  breathe,  they  watch  the  effects.  K  he  soon  taint  and  fall, 
he  is  placed  low  in  the  list,  as  freeman  of  the  shop ;  but  if  he  long 
resist  the  vapour,  he  rises  in  estimation,  and  at  once  has  assigned 
to  him  a  high  place  among  his  compeers.  It  is  odd  that  such 
tricksy  atoms  of  humanity  never  thought  of  pinching,  puncturing^ 
or  cauterizing  their  hapless  victims  that  feu  and  lay  m  a  swoon. 
If  they  had,  some  one  of  them  might  have  proved  the  lucky 
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stumbler  on.  the  strangely  anodyne  properties  of  what  they,  as 
well  as  their  betters,  had  so  long  regarded,  in  iPall  doses,  as  a 
mere  narcotic. 

An  old  gentleman,  too,  was  near  it,  some  forty  years  ago.* 
He  had  discovered  that  the  fumes  of  ether  could  lull  him  into 
forgetfiilness  of  the  pains  and  discomforts  of  a  bustling  and  a 
checquered  life.  He  was  a  man  of  research,  in  his  way ;  curious 
in  beds,  and  baths,  and  professing  to  cure  disease  better  than  his 
fellows.  But  he  was  loose  in  principle,  as  well  as  weak  in  science, 
and  no  doubt,  most  deservedly,  had  many  roughnesses  in  life 
which  he  could  wish  to  rub  away.  His  mode  was  this.  Obtain- 
ing an  ounce  or  two  of  ether,  he  leisurely  sniffed  up  its  vapour, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Pearson ;  sitting  softly  the  while, 
and  manifestly  enjoying  a  time  of  calmness  and  repose.  And, 
on  being  interrogated,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  answenng,  "  sooth- 
ing, sir,  soothing,  to  an  immeasurable  degree."  In  this  placebo 
for  the  cares  of  life,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  many 
times  a  day ;  and  again,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  experi- 
mental pinching  or  puncturing  had  not  been  applied,  in  his  list- 
less moments — the  more  especially  as  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  no  fitter  subject  could  well  have  been  got  for  such 
experimenting,  according  to  the  old  adage,  of  "  in  corpore  viliy' 
&c.  He  had  discovered  that  the  fumes  of  ether  could  relieve, 
temporarily,  from  the  pains  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease ;  but  he  was  not 
deemed  worthy  of  knowing  that  it  could  still  more  wonderfully 
assuage  the  body's  worst  suffering. 

This  discovery  Providence  has,  in  inscrutable  wisdom,  held 
back  till  the  present  day ;  and  with  its  divulgement  the  names 
of  two  Americans  are  prominently  associated.  Doctors  Jackson 
and  Morton,  the  one  a  physician  and  chemist,  the  other  a  den- 
tist, in  Boston.  To  the  former,  the  chief  merit  of  the  discovery 
seemed  due,  the  latter  having  been  but  auxiliaiy  to  the  testing 
by  actual  experiment.  On  the  13th  of  November,  1846,  Dr. 
Jackson  writes  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  stating 
that  he  wished  to  communicate  to  that  body  a  discovery  which 
lie  had  made,  of  much  importance,  as  a  means  of  relieving  suf- 
fering humanity,  and  very  valuable  to  the  art  of  surgery.  Five 
or  six  years  before,  he  had  observed  that  inhalation  of  the  vapour 
of  pure  sulphuric  ether  had  the  power  of  inducing  a  peculiar 
state  of  insensibility.  He  had  inhaled  it  himself,  partly  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  experiment,  and  partly  for  the  relief  of  a  very 
tmpleasant  affection  of  the  chest,  whicn  had  followed  the  inhala- 
tion of  chlorine.  Struck  with  the  thought  that  this  trance  or  in- 
sensibility might  be  turned  to  a  good  account,  he  advised  Mr. 

*  Lancet,  No,  1223,  p.  164. 
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Morton  to  make  trial  of  it  in  the  pulling  of  teeth.  This  Mr, 
Morton  was  not  slow  to  do,  and  haa  the  satisfaction,  by  means 
of  the  ether,  of  pulling  teeth  without  pain,  and  of  finding  no  un- 
pleasant consequences  attendant  on  his  experiments.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton subsequently,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Jackson,  ]proceeded  to 
the  public  hospital  of  Massachusetts,  and  there  administered  the 
vapour  to  a  patient  about  to  undergo  a  painful  surgical  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  result  was  again  prosperous — no  pain  during  the 
operation,  and  a  good  recovery.  Then  came  further  trials  in 
the  hospital ;  fast  enough,  and  all  successftd — no  pain,  and  "  the 
recoveries  remarkably  good,  apparently  on  account  of  no  shock 
having  been  sustained  by  the  nervous  system." 

On  the  28th  of  November,  Dr.  Bigelow  writes  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Boott,  in  London,  announcing  the  "  new  anodyne  process," 
and  giving  instances  of  its  success. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Dr.  Boott  sends  Dr.  Bigelow's  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Listen,  naturally  anxious  to  make  so  important  a 
communication  without  loss  of  time  to  one  so  pre-eminent  in  the 
operative  department  of  surgery.  And  that  distinguished  sur- 
geon, worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  speedily  put  the 
matter  to  test  in  the  hospital  of  University  College.  Ilis  success 
was  most  complete,  on  the  21st  of  December. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December,  his  former  pupil, 
Professor  Miller  of  Edinburgh,  was  not  a  little  surprised,  cloubt- 
less,  to  receive  the  following  epistle,  which,  having  obtained,  we 
venture  to  make  public,  availing  ourselves  of  the  permission  of 
one  of  the  parties  at  least.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  writer^ 
dashed  ofi^,  in  hurry  and  excitement,  and  showing  a  fine  generous 
enthusiasm ;  moreover,  it  may  be  regarded  with  something  of 
historic  interest,  under  the  circumstances.  The  writer  will,  we 
hope,  pardon  us  for  the  liberty  we  take  with  a  private  communi- 
cation, which  bears  the  form,  indeed,  rather  of  a  despatch  than 
of  an  ordinary  letter.    It  is  verbatim,  as  follows : — 

"  HUBRAH I 

"  Rejoice !  Mesmerism,  and  its  professors,  have  met  with  a 
*  heavy  blow,  and  great  discouragement.'  An  American  dentist 
has  used  ether,  (inhalation  of  it)  to  destroy  sensation  in  his  ope- 
rations, and  the  plan  has  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  Warren, 
Hayward,  and  others,  in  Boston.  Yesterday,  I  amputated  a 
thigh,  and  removed,  by  evulsion,  both  sides  of  the  great  toe  nail, 
without  the  patient's  being  aware  of  what  was  domg,  so  far  as 
regards  pain.  The  amputation-man  heard,  he  says,  what  wo 
said,  and  was  conscious,  but  felt  neither  the  pain  of  the  incisions, 
nor  that  of  tying  the  vessels.  In  short,  he  had  no  sensation  of 
pain  in  the  operating  theatre.   I  mean  to  use  it  to-day,  in  a  case 
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of  stone.  In  six  months  no  operation  will  be  performed  without 
this  previous  preparation.*  It  must  be  carefully  set  about.  The 
ether  must  be  washed,  and  purified  of  its  sulphureous  acid  and 
alcohol.  Shall  I  desire  Squire,  a  most  capital  and  ingenious 
chemist,  to  send  you  a  tool  for  the  purpose  ?  It  is  only  the  bot- 
tom of  Nooth's  apparatus,  with  a  sort  of  funnel  above,  with  bits 
of  sponge,  aild,  at  the  other  hole,  a  flexible  tube.     Rejoice  I 

"  Thine  always, 

"  R.  L." 

This  was  read  by  Professor  Miller  to  his  class,  within  an  hour 
after  its  receipt ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  announcement  was  also 
made  by  Pi'oiessor  Syme,  in  the  after  part  of  the  day.  A  few 
days  afterwards.  Professor  Simpson  had  occasion  to  visit  Lon- 
don ;  and,  witnessing  the  effects  of  ether  in  hospital  practice,  ob- 
tained the  best  instrument  for  inhalation  he  could  then  procure. 
This  apparatus,  speedily  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  was  put 
to  the  test  in  an  amputation  performed  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  that  city,  and  proved  entirely  successful ;  the 
operation  having  been  completed  without  the  infliction  of  any 
pain.  In  due  time  Mr.  Listen  supplied  Professor  Miller  with  the 
promised  "  tool ;"  and  that  apparatus  also  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessftd  in  sundry  cases  in  the  Infirmary,  astonishing  both  patient 
and  practitioner.  Professor  Simpson  was,  with  accustomed  en- 
ergy, not  slow  to  prosecute  the  discovery  in  connexion  with  his 
own  peculiar  department ;  still  with  success.  Professor  Syme 
seemed  less  eager  than  his  colleagues  to  lend  confidence  to  the 
ether,  and  his  first  public  trials  were  unsatisfactory.  On  the  use 
of  efficient  apparatus,  however,  he  too  became  a  painless  operator. 
Instrument  makers,  medical  practitioners,  and  medical  students, 
seemed  struck  with  a  fever  of  invention  as  to  inhaling  apparatus ; 
in  rapid  succession  many  varieties  were  constructed  and  tried ; 
some  with  unsatisfactory  results,  but  the  great  majority  all  suc- 
ceeding in  the  main  object — procuring  the  forgetfulness  of  pain. 
From  the  metropolis  the  news  quickly  spread  throughout  the 
provinces;  for  the  papers  of  the  day,  not  unnaturally,  had  lent 
their  power  towards  dissemination  of  the  good  news  for  humanity ; 
and  in  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Inverness — by  this  time, 
doubtless  throughout  all  Scotland — the  truth  of  the  at  first 
scarcely  believed  reports  became  speedily  attested  by  the  voice  of 
actual  experience.  Already,  by  many  hundreds  of  cases,  the  effi- 
ciency of  inhaled  ether  in  averting  or  subduing  pain,  its  applica- 

*  Of  course,  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  Mr.  Listen's  deliberate  opinion  ;  but 
just  the  firat  flash  of  enthusiasm,  at  once  natural  and  becoming,  in  the  circomo 
stances. 
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laiiiy  to  the  majority  of  cases  for  operation,  and  the  safety  with 
which  it  may,  in  proper  hands,  be  administered,  are  facts — as- 
sailed, but  not  overtlirown. 

Thus  went  the  narrative  of  the  discovery,  up  to  the  beginning 
of  March.  Then,  however,  a  little  new  light  dawned  upon  the 
subject.  A  Mr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Connecticut,  Urtited  States, 
dentist,  is  announced  as  having  practised  letheonizing  since  Oc- 
tober, 1844  ;  beginning  upon  himself,  using  both  nitrous  oxide 
and  sulphuric  ether  in  his  inhalations,  and  ultimately  preferring 
the  former.  At  the  first  it  excited,  as  "  the  laughing  gas"  is  well 
known  to  do ;  but  after  some  time  a  thoroughly  sedative  effect 
was  induced,  less  transient  than  that  of  ether.  He  did  not 
stumble  on  the  thing  by  accident,  but  was  led  to  it  by  a  process 
of  reasoning,  as  he  thus  explains : — 

"  Reasoning  from  analogy,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  surgical  opera- 
tions might  be  performed  without  pain,  by  the  fact  that  an  individual 
when  much  excited  from  ordinary  causes  may  receive  severe  wounds 
without  manifesting  the  least  pain ;  as,  for  instance,  the  man  who  is 
engaged  in  combat  may  have  a  limb  severed  from  his  body,  after 
which  he  testifies  that  it  was  attended  with  no  pain  at  the  time ;  and 
80  the  man  who  is  intoxicated  with  spirituous  liquor  may  be  treated 
severely  without  his  manifesting  pain,  and  his  frame  seems  in  this 
state  to  be  more  tenacious  of  hfe  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
By  these  facts  I  was  led  to  inquire  if  the  same  result  would  not  fol- 
low by  the  inhalation  of  some  exhilarating  gas,  the  effects  of  which 
would  pass  off  immediately,  leaving  the  system  none  the  worse  for  its 
use.  I  accordingly  procured  some  nitrous  oxide  gas,  resolving  to 
make  the  first  experiment  on  myself  by  having  a  tooth  extracted, 
which  was  done  without  any  painful  sensations.  I  then  performed 
the  same  operation  for  twelve  or  fifteen  others,  with  the  like  results ; 
this  was  in  November,  1844." 

His  discoveiy  he  had  no  wish  to  keep  concealed,  or  to  cover  by 
a  patent.  ELe  at  once  disclosed  it  to  the  members  of  the  profes- 
Mon  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and,  amongst  others,  to 
Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton ;  making  a  journey  to  Boston  for  the 
express  purpose.  Dr.  Warren  of  that  city  made  trial  of  the  ex- 
periment ;  but,  somehow,  his  first  attempts  failed,  and  he  desisted. 
JDrs.  Jackson  and  Morton  professed  themselves  incredulous ;  Mr. 
Wells  fell  sick ;  and  so  the  discovery  lay  dormant  for  awhile.  Drs. 
Jackson  and  Morton,  however,  though  incredulous,  were  not 
eblivious ;  they  seem  to  have  been  brooding  over  the  matter ;  and 
at  length  emerged  from  obscurity  in  the  borrowed  light  of  their 
xpore  single-minded  countryman.  What  degree  of  credit  attaches 
to  these  gentlemen,  we  shall  leave  others  to  judge.  The  first  men- 
tion of  their  names  in  this  country  was   associated  with  very 
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qualified  praise,  on  account  of  their  seeking  to  trammel,  for  their 
own  j)ecuniary  interests,  a  discovery  which  plainly  interested  all 
mankind,  and  which  was  declared  to  have  emanated  from  a  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  profession,  the  members  of  which — ^in  this 
country,  at  least — are  not  in  the  habit  of  so  "  protecting"  their  in- 
ventioQS  and  discoveries  which  affect  the  life  and  death  of  theic 
fellow-men.  That  praise  will  be  still  more  qualified  now,  when 
it  is  understood  that  what  they  sought  to  patent,  was  not  their 
own,  but  had  been  filched  fi'om  a  professional  brother ;  one  who 
had  been  generous  enough  to  make  it  known  to  them,  and  who 
had  wished  to  publish  it  to  the  wide  world. 

Has  regret  ever  arisen  within  the  breast  of  any  Briton,  that 
so  important  a  discovery  had  not  originated  in  his  own  land  ? 
Or  are-our  transatlantic  brethren  self-elated,  at  so  large  a  boon  in 
favour  of  humanitv  having  come  from  the  New  World  ?  Surely 
both  feelings,  if  they  exist,  will  receive  a  healthful  chastening, 
by  the  reflection  how  untowardly  the  boon  has  been  ushered 
into  operation.  Really,  Gentlemen,  it  is  too  bad.  Must  you 
have  Doth  a  patent  and  a  piracy  ?     Froh  pudor  ! 

But,  after  all,  have  we,  in  this  country,  no  claim  tp  urge  ? 
In  Sir  Humphry  Davy  may  we  not  have  as  good  a  claimant  as 
Mr.  Horace  Wells?  Sir  Humphry,  we  know,  haU*  poisoned 
liimself,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  his  personal  investiga- 
tions into  the  effects  of  various  gases  on  the  human  lungs ;  and 
it  were  unpleasant  to  think,  that  nothing  should  have  come  out 
of  his  scientific  and  perilous  experiments,  while  so  much  may 
'have  fiieemed  to  flow  from  those  of  the  obscure  Transatlantic. 
Fortunately  for  our  peace  of  mind,  however,  Sir  Humphry 
seems  really  and  truly  to  have  made  the  discovery.  In  his  own  per- 
soDL  he  found  that  nitrous  oxide  inhalation  removed  headach,  and 
greatly  assuaged  the  pain  of  what,  in  such  a  philosopher,  may  truly 
be  regarded  as  a  very  serious  and  important  operation — namely, 
the  cutting  of  a  wisdom  tooth.  And  in  his  works,  edited  by  Dr. 
John  Davy,  is  the  following  passage : — "  As  nitrous  oxide,  in  its 
extensive  operation,  appears  capable  of  destroying  physical  pain,  it 
jpay  probably  be  usea  with  advantage  during  surgical  operations 
in  which  no  great  efiusion  of  blood  takes  place."*  Here  is  th^ 
germ  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  thaf 
Mr,  Wells,  who  all  along  seems  to  have  preferred  nitrous  oxide 
to  ether,  may  have  derived  his  first  inkling  of  the  applicability 
of  this  gas  to  surgery  from  the  passage  we  have  just  quotea* 
And,  consequently,  it  were  no  great  stretch  of  propriety  to  place 
the  name  of  Davy  on  at  least  quite  as  high  a  level  in  this 
matter  as  that  of  Wells.     Sir  Humphry  published  the  dis- 

♦  Vol.  iii.  p.  349, 
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covery  in  1800;  Mr.  Wells  practised  it  in  1844.  And  Drs. 
Jackson  and  Morton  acknowledged  themselves  to  have  been 
"  early  impressed  with  the  remarks  of  Davy,  concerning  the  re- 
medial agency  of  gaseous  matters." 

But  nitrous  oxide  is  not  the  agent.  Ether  is  plainly  prefer- 
able ;  less  troublesome  and  expensive  in  preparation,  less  liable 
to  dangerous  impurity,  and  more  easily  applied.  It  was  a  Dr. 
Marcy  who  first  suggested  to  Mr.  Wells  tne  use  of  ether,  in- 
stead of  nitrous  oxide ;  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Wells' /ir^^  experi- 
ments— "  during  the  same  month."  Now,  what  share  in  the 
discovery  has  Dr.  Marcy — Dr.  E.  E.  Marcy  of  New  York? 
Not  much,  we  suspect ;  except  just  to  make  the  matter  more 
complex ;  for  he  himself  says,  "  Upon  reflection  and  more  full 
discussion  of  the  matter,  I  advised  Mr.  Wells  to  abandon  the 
use  of  the  ether,  and  confine  himself  to  the  exhilarating  gas." 

Again,  we  leani  that  a  Dr.  Hickman,  an  Englishman,  pro- 
posed to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  X.,  that  patients  should  be  rendered  insensible  to  pain, 
during  surgical  operations,  by  "  inhalations."  What  these  "  in- 
halations" were,  we  are  not  fully  aware.  They  may  have  been 
etherial.  But  we  care  not  to  prosecute  this  subject.  To  Ame- 
rica let  the  credit  be  awarded  of  the  first  announcement  of  etheri- 
zation in  Surgery.  To  Dr.  Morton  are  we  certainly  indebted 
for  its  first  practical  application. 

We  need  not  stop  here  to  describe  the  various  forms  of  ap- 

Saratus  employed ;  nor,  among  so  many,  shall  we  attempt  to 
ecide  the  question  of  comparative  merit.  Most  are  efficient ; 
some  are  strikingly  so ;  and  the  simplest  is  the  best.  To  children 
the  vapour  is  efficiently  enough  applied,  by  laying  over  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  a  cambric  handkerchief  dipped  in  ether — a 
method  long  ago  recommended  by  Dr.  Pearson.  We  shall 
rather  attempt  to  describe  the  efiects,  when  suitably  inhaled. 
The  first  mouthful  or  two  is  felt  to  be  harsh,  and  unpleasantly 
pungent ;  but,  in  continuance  of  inhalation,  that  feeling  gradu- 
ally disappears,  and  the  sensation  becomes  rather  grateful  than 
otherwise — sometimes  intensely  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  the  inhaler  obstinately  and  violently  refusing  to  forego 
his  delectation,  if  attempts  be  made  to  take  the  tube  from  him. 
Coughing  is  not  always  produced;  but  more  frequently  than 
not ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  proves  so  distressing  as  to  impose  on 
the  practitioner  a  great  difficulty  in  proceeding,  even  with  the 
best  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  general,  however, 
by  letting  on  the  full  supply  of  ether  gradually,  the  coughing 
proves  slight,  and  speedily  ceases.  Sometimes  a  profuse  discharge 
of  saliva  takes  place  from  the  mouth ;  in  almost  all  cases  the 
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secretion  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  lungs 
seems  to  be  very  considerably  increased ;  and,  from  this  latter 
cause,  a  cough  with  expectoration  may  come  on,  during  the 
latter  stage  of  prolonged  inhalation,  quite  independently  of  any 
direct  imtation  by  the  pungency  of  the  ether.  In  the  course  of 
some  time — varymg  from  one  to  twenty  minutes,  but  usually 
within  two  or  three  minutes,  when  the  inhalation  is  duly  con- 
ducted from  the  first — the  patient  shows  signs  of  a  departure 
from  his  ordinary  condition.  His  face  grows  pale  and  leaden, 
sometimes  with  a  livid  congestion  about  the  mouth  and  nose ; 
his  eyes  are  less  brisk  in  their  movements,  and  their  glance  is 
less  keen ;  the  eyelids  move  sluggishly  over  the  eyeballs,  and 
tend  to  droop;  the  hands  and  feet  grow  cold,  and  so  do  the  legs 
and  arms  by  and  bye ;  bent  positions  of  the  Umbs  gradually  re- 
lax themselves ;  the  patient  breathes  more  slowly  and  fully ;  his 
chest  is  seen  to  take  in  large  supplies  at  each  inspiration,  and  his 
cheeks  blow  like  a  bellows ;  if  previously  seated,  the  trunk  of  the 
body  now  falls  back ;  if  previously  recumbent,  a  change  may  be 
observed  indicative  of  still  further  relaxation.  The  pulse  has 
been  all  along  becoming  more  and  more  rapid  in  its  beats,  it  is 
now  very  frequent;  and  soon  it  may  run  away  to  nothing, 
almost  ceasing  to  be  felt.  The  eyelids  are  now  motionless ;  on 
elevating  the  upper  one,  it  falls  slowly  down  again,  evidently 
under  no  control  of  muscle.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  began  to  di- 
late early ;  and  the  dilatation  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
inhalation.  The  eyeball  is  now  glassy,  fixed,  often  turned  up- 
wards, and  thoroughly  "  void  of  speculation."  Then  is  the 
evidence  of  full  etherization  complete ;  and  the  operation  may 
be  proceeded  with. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  ordinary  effects  as  observed  :  but  there 
is  great  variety.  Sometimes  the  pupils  are  but  slightly  dilated, 
if  at  all ;  and  sometimes  the  pulse,  too,  is  slow  to  alter.  Some- 
times the  patient  withdraws  the  tube  from  time  to  time,  to  tell 
his  feelings  with  great  volubility  and  energy.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  he  expresses  a  strong  dislike  to  it,  and  is  with  difficulty 
coaxed  to  resume  its  use.  Sometimes  he  mutters  through  the 
tube,  sometimes  incoherently,  sometimes  sanely  enough,  in  re- 
ference to  circumstances  which  he  observes.  Sometimes  he  laughs 
immoderately,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide  gas ;  and 
yet  without' recollection  of  any  ludicrous  idea  after  recovery. 
Sometimes  he  twists  his  limbs  about,  and  sometimes  he  rolls  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  with  a  wild  motion  of  his  eye,  and  with  a 
stupid  yet  strong  expression  of  inquirv  in  its  gaze.  Sometimes 
he  takes  to  low  moaning  or  whining  through  the  tube ;  more  es- 
pecially if  he  has  been  much  agitated  by  previous  apprehension. 
Sometimes  he  comes  to  breathe  more  heavily,  and  with  more 
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stiorting  noise  than  is  quite  agreeable.  Sometimes  a  tendency  td 
convulsions  manifests  itself,  requiring  instant  disuse  of  the  inha- 
lation. 

Supposing  the  trance  complete,  the  phenomena  educed  by  the 
operation  vary.  In  general  the  patientremains  quiet  and  motionless, 
as  if  inanimate ;  the  muscles  often  quivering  shghtly,  however, 
at  each  play  of  the  knife,  as  if  by  the  mere  physiological  stimu- 
lus which  their  contractiHty  receives ;  and  knitting  of  the  brows, 
occasional  or  fixed,  is  extremely  common  ;  giving  an  expression, 
by  frowning,  rather  of  annoyance  than  of  pam.  Sometimes 
there  is  slight  shrinking  of  the  part  from  the  Knife,  the  patient 
seeming  to  make  some  little  effort  to  move  it  away.  Sometimes 
the  part  is  violently  contorted,  requiring  more  than  the  usual 
complement  of  assistants  to  restrain  it.  Sometimes  the  pa- 
tient gives  sundry  abrupt  loud  exclamations,  as  if  in  pain ;  some- 
times lie  moans  and  breathes  hard  ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  he 
roars  lustily.  And  all  this  may  happen  without  any  sensatioDj  or 
at  least  without  any  subsequent  remembrance  of  pain. 

The  effects,  as  indicated  by  the  patient's  own  recollection,  ar6 
also  very  various.  In  general  they  are  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
A  pleasmg  setise  of  soothing  succeeds  the  first  irksomeness  of  the 
pungent  vapour — a  soothing  of  both  mind  and  body.  Ebging 
m  the  ears  takes  place,  with  some  confusion  of  sight  and  inteUec- 
tual  perception.  The  limbs  are  felt  cold  and  powerless;  the 
hands  and  feet  first,  then  the  knees ;  and  the  feeling  is  as  if  these 

?arts  had  ceased  to  be  peculiar  property,  and  oropped  away, 
'his  sensation  may  gradually  creep  over  the  whole  frame ;  the 
patient  becoming,  in  more  senses  than  one,  truly  etherialized ; 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  no  body  and  all  soul.  The  objects 
around  are  either  lost  sight  of  or  strangely  perverted ;  fancied  sha- 
dows flit  before  the  eyes,  and  then  a  dream  sets  in — sometimes 
calm  and  placid,  sometimes  active  and  bustling,  sometimes  very 
pleasurable,  sometimes  frightful  as  a  nightmare.  Emerging, 
the  figures  and  scenes  shift  rapidly,  and  grow  fainter  and  fainter ; 
present  objects  are  caught  by  the  eye  once  more,  the  ringing  of  the 
earsisheard  again,  consciousness  and  self-control  return,  atendency 
to  excited  talking  is  very  manifest,  movement  is  unsteady,  and, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  very  unequivocal  signs  of  intoxication 
are  declared.  In  plain  language,  as  in  plain  fact-^thefe  is  no 
disguising  it — the  patient  is  drunk.  The  tipsiness,  however,  is 
of  a  light  and  airy  kind ;  very  pure,  very  pleasant,  and  very  pass- 
ing, and,  when  gone,  leaving  very  little  trace  behind.  If  the 
etner  be  good,  "  there  is  no  headach  in  a  gallon  of  it." 

Sometimes  the  dream  is  exquisitely  charming,  and  the  patient 
seems  passed  into  another  and  a  better  world.  Sometimes  the 
opposite  state  obtains,  the  patient  betraying  manifest  uneasiness 
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while  in  the  trance,  by  restless,  staring,  anguished  eyeballs,  by 
groaning,  and  by  wrestling  movements  of  the  body.     And  thesd 
are  not  loath  to  emerge  from  the  effects  of  the  drug,  while  the 
former  part  with  them  grudgingly.     One  poor  girl,  we  well  re- 
member, had  struggled  hard  during  an  amputation,  yet  felt  no 
pain  ;  and,  on  coming  to  herself,  thankfulness  was  expressed  in 
every  feature,  as  well  as  by  her  blithe  tongue,  for  she  "  thocht 
the  Deil  had  a  grip  o'  her  a'  the  time."    Sometimes  the  dreamer 
is  falling  from  a  great  height  rapidly,  down  and  down  into  some 
unfathomable  abyss.     Very  often  the  dream  is  connected  with 
the  operation — may  be  said  to  be   the  operation   embellished 
and  disguised,  done  into  poetry,  and  all  without  pain.     Some- 
times, again,  the  dream  is  the  most  opposite  thing  possible  to  the 
operation  ;  the  otherwise  most  painful  things  may  be  doing,  and 
all  the  while  the  patient,  without  swerving  a  hair's  breadth,  may  be 
grinning  and  nodding,  and  winking,  and  chuckling,  and  making 
various  nautical-looking  observations,  with  his  fingers  on  his  nose^ 
industriously  endeavouring  to  convey  to  the  bystanders  some  no- 
tion of  the  exquisite  treat  of  which  he  himself  is  then  in  the  fiill 
enjoyment.    Sometimes  an  obscure  perception  of  Something  being 
done  to  the  part,  suggests,  as  if  by  association,  the  idea  of  accE 
dents  and  injuries  there  of  another  kind.     Sometimes  the  dream 
is  warlike ;  personal  to  the  dreamer ;  or  of  bygone  days,  implicat- 
ing Napoleon,  or  Soult,  or  WeUington ;  and  the  crack  of  tooth- 
j)ulling  has  sometimes  passed  off  as  the  din  of  ordnance.     Some- 
times it  is  a  contention  with  unearthly  things,  a  tugging  or 
battling  with  gnomes  and  spirits  of  an  evil  mien,  victory  swaying 
now  one  way  and  now  the  other.     Sometimes,  in  youth,  the 
dream  has  been  "  all  fun  ;"  and  the  dreamer  has  been  anxious  to 
be  back  into  the  midst  of  his  pleasant  pastime  again,  even  at  the 
cost  of  another  tooth-drawing.     The  patient,  if  a  wanderer,  and 
then  in  a  strange  land,  may  dream  pleasantly  of  home ;  "  she 
had  been  home,  it  was  beautiful,  and  she  had  bfeen  gone  a 
month."     So  said  one  poor  woman  in  the  midst  of  what,  without 
the  ether,  would  have  been  agony.     Sometimes  the  dream  is  of 
drowning ;  a  gushing  in  the  ears,  a  choking,  and  a  sense  of  being 
lost,  without  pain  or  struggle  or  effort  to  save  one'self ;  a  rapioj 
smooth,  and  pleasing  descent  beneath  the  waters  of  deep  oblivion. 
Sometimes  the  complex  circumstantial  details  of  years,  as  in  other 
dreams,  are  condensed  into  one  lucid  glance ;  the  events  of  early 
youth  have  seemed  compressed  into  a  circle.     Sometimes  the 
dream  passes  steadily  on  to  completion,  sometimes  it  is  abruptly 
closed  by  some  critical  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  operator — 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth,   with  a  sudden  wrench,  for  example. 
Some  go  "  with  their  uncle  jto  Gravesend;"  some  "  have  been  they 
don"'t  know  where ;  all  they  know  is,  they  felt  nothing." 
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Sometimes,  too,  tlie  dreaming  has  connexion  with  previous 
habits  and  tendencies.  A  soldier  dreams  of  guns  and  bayonets, 
and  strife,  and  clamour;  a  sailor,  of  ships,  and  storms,  and  grog; 
an  Irishman  of  whisky  and  shilelaghs,  and  a  "  skrimmage;" 
a  boy,  of  marbles,  tops,  and  "  lots  of  fan ;"  a  mother,  of  home 
and  children ;  a  girl,  of  gala  days  and  finery — "  bonny,  very 
bonny,"  one  kept  ever  saying,  with  her  eyes  fixed  and  straining, 
evidently  on  a  print  or  bonnet.  A  tippler  fancies  he  is  in  the 
grog-shop,  and  there  he  may  enjoy  himself  rarely — or  he  may 
dream  "his  wife  came  to  fetch  him."  Quarrelsome  men  grow 
pugilistic,  and  coats  may  be  dofied  with  appropriate  accompani- 
ment of  word  and  action.  Young  men,  naving  some  one  in 
their  list  of  female  acquaintance  dearer  than  the  rest,  grow  active 
lovers,  and  in  lone  walks,  earnest  conversations,  or  soft  whisper- 
ings, seem  to  make  rare  progress  in  their  suit.  The  swearing 
and  dissolute  may  indulge  in  oaths  and  profane  jests.  The  man 
of  fervent  piety,  who  is  nabitually  looking  heavenward,  may  not 
only  suppose  himself  translated  to  the  realms  of  bliss,  but  may 
take  part  in  imagined  exercises  there.  We  have  seen  a  patient 
thus  employed  immediately  after  a  painful  operation ;  four  verses 
of  a  psaun  were  sung  by  him  very  loudly,  with  his  eyes  fixed, 
his  Dody  in  a  tremor,  and  intense  fervour  shown  in  every 
movement ;  he  would  not  be  interrupted,  and  could  scarcely  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  the  operation-room,  seeing  that  he  found 
nimself  so  wonderfdlly  happy  there ;  he  said  he  had  been  in 
Heaven,  and  had  seen  his  Saviour ;  on  reaching  his  bed, 
he  fell  on  his  knees  and  was  rapt  in  prayer.  Not  always,  how- 
ever, is  the  dream  consistent  with  the  character.  For  we  have 
heard,  among  other  instances,  of  one  young  simpering  and  inno- 
cent damsel,  who,  addressing  a  most  amiable  and  excellent  den- 
tist, knitting  her  brows  into  something  more  than  a  firown, 
clenching  her  fists,  and  scowling  defiance,  vowed  in  the  voice  of 
a  Stentor,  tfiat  if  he  ventured  near  her  with  his  profane  touch, 
"  big  blackguard,  as  he  w^as,  she  should  certainly  knock  him 
down," — doing  him,  no  doubt,  some  grievous  bodily  harm.  And 
staid,  demure,  elderly  gentlemen — ^lawyers  too — have,  in  most 
abandoned  gaiety,  insisted  on  the  operator  forthwith  joining  them 
in  a  joyous  "  Polka." 

When  the  illusion  is  very  pleasant,  the  dreamer  almost  always 
evinces  a  strong  aversion  to  being  interrupted  ;  all  questioning 
he  deems  impertinent,  and  he  answers  snappishly  and  in  mono- 
syllables, if  at  all.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  "him  to  say  that 
"  an  answer  will  be  given  to-morrow ;"  plainly  implying  that  he 
is  busy,  well  employed,  and  will  not  be  disturbed.  On  coming 
out  of  the  trance,  whether  this  have  been  pleasurable  or  not,  hys- 
terical crying  is  very  common  in  the  young,  and  especially  in  the 
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female.  Grown  men,  however,  are  not  exempt  from  this  frailty. 
On  recovering  from  their  unconsciousness,  and  for  the  first  time 
beholding  a  raw  stump,  where  a  leg  or  thigh  had  been,  even 
they  are  very  apt  to  lapse  into  most  unsentimental  blubbering. 

The  effiects,  as  already  said,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  excess  in  strong  drink.  Sometimes  the  patient  seems  to  be 
made  aware  of  this,  by  the  sensations  which  are  induced  in  the 
early  period  of  inhalation.  "  You'll  have  me  drunk !"  cried  one  ; 
"  Oh,  you  blackguard  !  I  know  what  you  are ;"  evidently  suppos- 
ing that  he  had  fallen  into  loose  society,  and  that  his  companions 
had  a  design  on  him.  But  it  is  in  the  state  of  emergence  that 
the  intoxication  shows  most.  The  eye,  mouth,  general  expres- 
sion of  features,  the  walk,  articulation,  and  pantomime,  are  all 
those  of  the  tippler.  He  sways  as  he  tries  to  stand,  and  reels  as 
he  walks ;  is  garrulous  and  sprightly,  often  effectively  humour- 
ous ;  and  his  leer  and  gesture  are  meant  to  be  diverting.  Often 
he  insists  on  shaking  hands  with  all  and  sundry ;  often,  as  already 
stated,  he  grows  lachrymose,  like  one  who,  in  Scottish  phrase, 
might  be  termed  "  greetin'  fou."  The  misteadiness  of  gait,  and 
lightness  of  head,  sometimes  have  an  inconvenient  length  of 
duration.  One  lady  we  have  heard  of,  who,  leaving  the  dentist 
too  soon,  had  to  grope  her  way  along  the  railing  of  the  street,  in 
noonday,  and  ran  no  slight  risk  of  losing  all  reputation  for  so- 
briety. Sickness,  too,  is  not  uncommon ;  very  like  that  of  a 
debauch.  And  next  day,  though  it  brings  not  its  headach, 
brings  some  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  interior ;  with  a  strong 
desire,  usually,  for  more  of  the  deluding  vapour.  This  desire 
for  more,  indeed,  occurs  at  two  periods ;  immediately  after  the 
affair  is  over,  just  as  a  man  not  fully  drunk,  but  only  excited,  is 
eager  to  have  "  one  glass  more;"  and,  again,  next  day,  just  as  a 
man  drunk  over  night  seeks  for  "  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  h&n.'* 
In  Dr.  Pearson's  time  it  was  the  same,  though  with  him  the 
ether  was  not  pushed  to  unconsciousness ;  for,  in  the  passage 
formerly  quoted,  we  find  him  complaining  that  he  found  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  his  patients  who  had  once  tasted  the  sweets 
of  ether,  from  recurring  to  it  far  too  frequently.  Patients  them- 
selves, too,  liken  it  to  drink ;  they  call  for  "  more  grog,"  and 
declare  it  to  be  "  glorious,"  "  good  stufi*,  better  than  pop." 

In  connexion  with  this  point,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
are  not  a  few  well  authenticated  examples  on  record,  of  the  most 
severe  operations  having  been  performed,  during  ordinary  ex- 
treme intoxication,  without  any  sign  of  pain  being  evinced  by 
the  patient  during  the  operation,  and  without  any  recollection 
after  return  to  sobriety  of  pain  having  been  endured.  Dr.  Boott 
says — 
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'*  Dr.  Sharpey  has  mentioned  to  me  the  case  of  an  Irishman,  part 
of  whose  face  was  eaten  by  a  pig  while  he  was  lying  dead  drunk  on 
the  ground,  and  a  wax  model  of  the  mutilated  face  is,  or  at  least  was, 
preserved  in  1833  in  the  Museum  of  tlie  Park  Street  School,  Dublin. 

^'  Professor  Quain  also  has  mentioned  an  instance,  where  a  man,  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  fell  from  a  coach,  and  had  a  shattered  leg  am- 
putated ;  on  coming  to  himself,  he  affirmed  that  he  knew  nothing 
either  of  the  accident  or  the  operation." 

And  Mr.  Lawrence  says — 

"  Many  years  ago,  a  middle-aged  woman  was  brought  into  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, drunk,  with  a  compound  fracture  and  other  serious  injury 
of  the  leg,  requiring  amputation.  Having  reflected  on  the  circum- 
stances, I  could  see  no  reason  why  the  state  of  intoxication  should 
prevent  the  performance  of  an  operation  absolutely  necessary,  and  I 
accordingly  removed  the  limb  at  once  above  the  knee  in  the  ward. 
The  gentlemen  present  and  myself  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
patient  was  unconscious  of  the  proceeding,  though  being  subsequently 
jeered  on  the  siibject  by  some  df  her  fellow  patients,  she  contended 
that  she  knew  what  was  done  at  the  timey  but  did  not  feel  pain." 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  surely  will  not  be  objected  that 
the  use  of  ether  is  objectionable,  on  the  score  of  a  breach  of 
morals.  In  medical  practice,  wine,  whisky,  and  brandy  are  every 
day  given,  (even  for  long  continuance)  in  such  doses  as  must 
prove  more  or  less  intoxicating ;  in  low  fevers,  for  example,  or  in 
threatened  sinking  after  severe  shocks  by  injury.  And  here  the 
end — the  saving  of  life — is  held  to  justify  the  means.  Were 
such  means  employed  as  a  mere  experiment,  or  not  hopeful  of 
successful  issue,  their  use  w^ould  assume  more  than  a  doubtful 
character.  In  the  time  of  the  cholera,  when  it  raged  in  its  first 
onset  among  us,  a  late  physician  in  Edinburgh,  attached  to  one 
of  the  hospitals,  experimented  largely  in  the  injection  of  saline 
matters  into  the  veins ;  and  with  no  indifferent  success.  One 
old  man  resisted  the  ordinary  injection ;  and  in  a  reckless  moment 
it  was  resolved  to  inject  whisky  into  the  veins  instead.  The 
effect  was  electrical.  The  man — ^before  cold,  and  clammy,  and 
blue,  without  voice,  or  pulse,  or  power  of  motion — ^rose  up  in 
bed,  a  living  corpse ;  fancied  he  was  in  a  change-house ;  called 
loudly  for  more  drink ;  trolled  merry  songs ;  and,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  ghastly  gaiety,  fell  back,  and  sank  again,  and  died. 
This  was  faulty ;  and,  if  repeated,  would  have  been  flagitious ; 
but  the  use  of  ether  surely  comes  within  quite  another  category 
— and  that  so  obviously  as  to  require  no  illustration. 

The  duration  of  the  ether's  influence  is  an  important  matter. 
It  is  brief;  and  yet  it  is  odd,  that  the  ether  itself  seems  to  remain 
long  in  the  system ;  being  plainly,  and  even  offensively,  felt  in 
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the  breath,  not  merely  for  hours,  but  even  positively  for  days, 
after  protracted  inhalation.*  The  full  eflFect  seldom  lasts  above 
a  few  minutes ;  time  enough  for  the  performance  of  some  operap- 
tions ;  such  as  that  of  tooth-drawing.  When  more  protracted 
procedure  is  contemplated — as  in  amputation,  stone,  rupture, 
removal  of  tumours,  &c. — the  inhalation  is  proceeded  with  during 
the  operation,  at  what  in  steaming  is  termed  ''  half  speed."  The 
ordinary  signs  having  evinced  attainment  of  the  ftiU  effect,  the 
operation  is  begun ;  and  then  the  inhalation  may  be  for  a  few 
moments  discontinued,  to  be  afterwards  renewed ;  or,  what  is 
better,  the  mouth-piece  is  kept  continuously  applied,  with  the 
valve  in  the  tube,  for  entrance  of  atmospheric  air,  either  partially 
or  wholly  open,  so  as  to  dilute  the  vapour.  And  if  at  any  time 
the  patient  show  signs,  of  prematurely  returning  consciousness, 
the  valve  is  shut,  and  the  full  power  of  ether  restored ;  the  patient 
being  made  to  breathe  much  or  little  of  the  vapour,  according  to 
the  eflBscts  observed. 

At  first,  it  may  seem  that  this  brief  duration  of  the  ether^s  in- 
fluence is  a  disadvantage.  The  operator  soon  learns,  however, 
that  it  is  the  contrary.  Prolonged  duration  is  readily  within  his 
power,  by  continued  inhalation  ;  and  much  of  comfort  and  safety 
resides  in  the  fact  of  the  eflfect  being  transient.  The  manage- 
ability of  the  ether  is  not  its  least  virtue.  Wer6  the  period  of 
duration  ordinarily  less  brief,  the  inhaler  would  be  a  danger- 
ous instrument,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  and  prudent. 
But,  as  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  duly  qualified  it  seems  perfectly 
safe.  Repeatedly  have  we  observed  unpleasant  effects  beginning 
to  show  tnemselves,  during  an  operation ;  and,  to  prevent  or  re- 
move them,  it  was  only  necessary  to  discontinue  the  inhalation. 
There  was  no  necessity  to  fiy  hither  and  thither  in  search  of 
antidotes  or  restoratives,  or  to  annoy  the  patient  and  interrupt 
the  operator  by  the  administration  of  them.  It  was  enough 
to  cease  to  administer  the  ether.  Repeatedly  have  we  seen  an 
operation  begun,  without  any  sign  of  pain ;  by  and  bye  some 
wincing  and  moaning  came;  the  ether  was  let  on ; — a  lull  followed, 
the  limb  becoming  passive  and  deadlike  as  at  first — ^in  more 
senses  than  one,  the  patient  "  breathed  again  ;"  once  more  sensa- 
tion revived,  and  again  it  was  lulled  asleep ;  and  so,  several  times 
in  succession,  until  all  was  safely  and  painlessly  completed. 
Repeatedly  have  we  seen  the  tedious  process  of  stitching  a  wound 
illustrate  this  manageability  of  the  ether^s  influence ;  one  stitch 
accompanied  with  some  sign  of  pain,  the  next  as  if  placed  in  a 

*  The  rapidity  with  which  the  ether  pervades  the  whole  system  is  also  well 
shown,  by  amputated  parts  retaining  a  strong  flavour  of  ether,  even  for  manv  da}'8 
after  removal;  although  perhaps  not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  had  been 
spent  in  inh^tion  previous  to  the  making  of  the  incisions. 
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dead  part ;  and  so  on  in  varying  succession,  just  according  to  the 
cessation  or  continuance  of  the  ether's  administration. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  eflfect  is  not  transient;  a  heavy  stupor 
remaining,  with  small  pulse,  perhaps,  and  an  unpleasant  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  Cold  water,  dashed  on  the  face,  or  a  cur- 
rent of  cold  air  applied  to  it,  are  good  restoratives.  Indeed,  their 
power  of  bringing  the  patient  out  of  the  trance  is  often  exhibited 
unintentionally,  and  inconveniently,  during  the  operation.  If  a 
wound  be  sponged  with  cold  water,  for  example,  the  patient  who 
had  borne  cutting  without  a  wince,  will  often  complain  of  the 
cold  lustily.  One  victim  of  a  severe  operation,  when  asked  if 
she  felt  any  pain,  said  she  "  felt  that  window" — which,  happening 
to  be  open,  nad  to  be  shut.  The  internal  restoratives  are  wine, 
spirits,  or  ammonia ;  the  last,  probably,  to  be  preferred.  Should 
respiration  and  circulation  still  flag,  neat  to  tne  surface,  fiiction 
of  the  chest,  and  ammoniated  stimulation  of  the  nostrils,  will 
naturally  be  resorted  to.  If  opportunity  serve,  oxygen  gas  may 
be  inhaled,  to  arterialize  the  blood ;  it  being  supposed  that  ethe- 
rization, when  extreme,  tends  to  evil,  by  sending  venous  blood 
through  the  general  circulation. 

When  the  patient  does  awake  fully  to  consciousness,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  he  awakes  to  much  misery,  because  to  much  pain. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Not  unfrequently,  every  sense  is  fully  restored 
except  the  sense  of  pain.  The  patient  sits  up,  talks  rationally 
and  calmly,  is  aware  of  every  circumstance,  knows  of  his  woundf, 
by  seehig  and  hearing  of  it,  and  yet  feels  no  pain ;  the  smarting 
of  a  raw  wound  is  often  averted  for  some  hours  in  this  way ;  and 
when  it  does  supervene  at  length,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  in  many  cases  it  comes  in  a  mitigated  form.  Often  the 
patient  sobs  and  cries,  immediatelv  or  soon  afi«r  return  to 
consciousness — a  state  resembling  hysteria,  or  else  very  like 
the  maudlin  grief  of  a  drunk  man ;  but  such  tears  are  no  sign 
of  suffering ;  on  the  contrary,  they  xure  not  unfrequently  the  off- 
spring of  dreamy  joy  and  gratitude. 

For  the  successful  administration  of  ether,  certain  things  are 
very  essential.  The  instrument  must  be  suitable,  and  in  good 
working  order ;  and,  especially,  there  must  be  sufficient  width  of 
bore  to  admit  of  a  fi*ee  draught  for  the  trachea.  The  ether  must 
be  strong  and  pure ;  washea  with  water,  to  remove  any  acid  that 
might  remain,  and  which  would  cause  irritation  to  the  lungs  and 
fauces ;  afterwards  decanted  from  the  water,  and  distilled  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  A  mixture  of  chloric  ether  with  the  sul- 
phuric has  been  tried,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results ;  the  mix- 
ture proved  more  grateful  to  the  patient  at  the  time  of  inhalation, 
but  tiie  stupifying  result  was  longer  of  being  produced,  and  the 
after  effects  were  not  only  protracted,  but  aisagreeable.    There 
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was  a  loss  of  power ;  and,  as  with  many  compound  things,  what 
was  pleasant  to  the  taste,  at  first,  became  bitter  afterwards.  The 
patient  should  be  comfortably  and  conveniently  arranged:  he 
should  be  as  warmly  clothed  as  circumstances  will  admit  of;  and 
the  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  little  if  at  all  below  60°. 
The  warmth  is  obviously  favourable  to  the  production  of  etherial 
vapour,  and  it  is  also  favourable  to  the  due  effect  on  the  recipient. 
In  a  room  of  low  temperature,  a  cold  shivering  is  apt  to  come  on 
shortly  after  inhalation  has  been  begun,  disturbing  and  impeding 
the  process.  The  patient  should  be  spoken  to  kindly,  and  reas- 
sured, in  the  first  instance ;  the  mode  of  inhalation  should  be  il- 
lustrated and  made  plain  to  him  ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  make 
him  breathe  through  the  tube,  experimentally,  before  the  ether 
is  poured  into  the  apparatus.  A  position  is  arranged  suitable 
to  the  operation,  and  also  as  suitable  as  possible  to  the  inhalation. 
Recumbency,  with  the  head  slightly  elevated,  is  usually  to  be 
preferred.  All  arrangements  as  to  securing  limbs,  denuding  the 
part  to  be  operated  on,  sorting  pillows,  stationing  attendants,  &c., 
should  be  completed  before  inhalation  is  begun ;  for,  quietude  is 
very  essential  to  success.  The  patient  should  not  be  spoken  to, 
or  touched,  or  in  any  way  have  his  attention  taken  from  his  self- 
intoxicating  occupation.  A  question,  the  fall  of  a  jug  or  basin,  a 
tap  at  the  door,  a  sneeze,  or  other  accidental  noise,  may  interrupt 
the  process  very  seriously ;  rousing  the  patient  from  the  advancing 
stupor,  perhaps  rendering  him  restless  and  unmanageable.  The 
respiration  should  be  steady,  slow,  and  full ;  the  patient  filling 
his  chest  completely,  and  emptying  it  completely,  at  each  inspira- 
tion and  expiration.  To  prevent  coughing,  or  other  disagreeable 
consequences  of  the  pungency  of  the  vapour,  a  considerable  dilu- 
tion by  atmospheric  air  is  expedient  at  first ;  the  amount  of  dilu- 
tion being  gradually  diminished,  as  the  patient  is  found  to  bear 
it.  And  to  effect  this  yery  important  part  of  the  procedure,  the 
tube  is  provided  with  a  valve,  which,  when  open,  admits  a  full 
stream  of  atmospheric  air,  and  which  can  be  opened  or  shut — 
gradually  or  suddenly — at  pleasure.  The  merit  of  inventing  this 
important  part  of  the  apparatus  is  due,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Squire, 
chemist,  London,  who  constructed  the  instruments  first  used  suc- 
cessfiilly  by  Mr.  Liston.  The  operator,  or  some  duly  qualified 
assistant,  watches  the  pulse,  breathing,  countenance,  and  eye ; 
careful  to  note  the  time  when  the  operation  may  be  begun,  and 
equally  careful  to  observe  any  untoward  sign  which  might  render 
temporary  abstraction  of  the  ether  necessary. 

In  general,  no  unpleasant  sign  showing  itself,  the  inhalation 
is  carried  to  the  point  of  complete  stupefaction;  and  this,  as  al- 
ready stated,  is  sought  to  be  maintained  by  a  continued,  though 
minor  use  of  the  ether.    An  odd  fiict,  however,  comes  now  to  be 
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stated ;  namely,  that  stupefaction  is  by  no  means  essential.   'kcL^ 
perience  has  fully  shown  that  the  brain  may  be  acted  on  so  as  to 
annihilate  for  the  time  what  may  be  termed  the  faculty  of  feeUng 
pain ;  the  organ  of  general  sense  may  be  lulled  into  profouna 
sleep,  while  the  organ  of  special  sense,  and  the  organ  of  intellec- 
tual function  remain  wide  awake,  active,  and  busily  employed. 
The  patient  may  feel  no  pain  under  very  cruel  cutting,  and  yet 
he  may  see,  hear,  taste,  and  smell,  as  well  as  ever,  to  all  appear- 
ance ;  and  he  may  also  be  perfectly  conscious  of  everything  with- 
in reach  of  his  observation — able  to  reason  on  such  events  most 
lucidly,  and  able  to  retain  both  the  events  and  the  reasoning  in 
his  memory  afterwards.    We  have  seen  a  patient  following  the 
operator  with  her  eyes  most  intelligently  and  watchfully,  as  hq 
shifted  his  place  near  her,  lifted  his  knife,  and  proceeded  to  use 
it;  wincing  not  at  all  during  its  use ;  answering  questions  by  ges- 
ture, very  readily  and  plainly ;  and  after  the  operation  was  over, 
narrating  every  event  as  it  occurred — declaring  that  she  knew 
and  saw  all ;  stating  that  she  knew  and  felt  that  she  was  being 
cut,  and  yet  that  she  felt  no  pain  whatever.     Patients  have  said 
quietly,  "  you  are  sawing  now,"  during  the  use  of  the  saw  in 
amputation  ;  and  afterwards  they  have  declared  most  solemnly, 
that  though  quite  conscious  of  that  part  of  the  operation,  yet  they 
felt  no  pain.    We  have  seen  a  patient  enduring  amputation  of  a 
limb  without  any  sign  of  suffering,  opening  her  eyes  during  the 
fjerformance,  at  its  most  painful  part,  descrying  a  country  prac- 
titioner at  some  distance — under  whose  care  she  had  formerly 
been,  and  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  some  considerable  time-^ 
addressing  him  by  name,  and  requesting  that  he  might  not  leavQ 
town  without  seeing  her.    And  one  of  the  first  successful  opera- 
tions in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  well  illustrates  th,o 
same  j)oint ; — the  patient  managing  all  the  details  of  the  inhala- 
tion himself,  loudly  insisting  that  the  experiment  was  quite  a 
failure,  and  would  never  do,  that  the  matter  must  be  deferred  tQ 
another  opportunity — and  all  the  while  the  painful  operation 
being  busily  proceeded  with,  preparing  an  agreeable  surprise  for 
the  talkative  sceptic.    More  examples  to  the  same  effect  might  be 
adduced,  if  necessary :  the  fact  is  undoubted.  And  physiolopsts, 
accordingly,  are  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the  exact  statement 
of  the  effects  produced  by  etherial  inhalation  on  the  nervouji 
system.     Of  the  brain  proper,  the  spinal  system,  and  the  gang* 
lionic  system — as  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are 
termed — which  is  the  part  affected  ?     Strychnine  is  supposed  to 
influence  the  spinal  system  mainly ;  digitalis,  the  ganghonic ; — 
which  does  the  ether  affect?   It  is  probable  that  the  brain  proper 
is  the  part  mainly  influenced;   and  sometimes  only  a  portion 
pf  it;  for;  as  has  already  been  stated;  the  intellect  may  be  active; 
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and  the  special  senses,  too,  may  retain  all  their  acutene^s,  while 
the  patient  is  wholly  unconscious  of  procedure  which  other- 
wise could  not  fail  to  be  accompanied  with  the  severest  torture. 
General  sense  may  be  asleep,  wliile  intellectual  and  special  sense 
may  be  wide  awake. 

The  first  effect  of  the  inhalation  would  seem  to  be  decidedly 
stimulant ;  afterwards  it  becomes  powerfully  sedative.  Just  as 
other  things  may  ]>q  stimulant,  in  small  doses,  or  lightly  applied ; 
— sedative  in  large  doses,  or  long  continued.  Opium  is  a  fami- 
liar example  of  this;  causing  excitement  in  small  doses,  and 
proving  the  most  powerful  of  all  narcotics  when  largely  admi- 
nistered. 

The  effect  of  ether  is  usually  very  different  when  taken  as  a 
mere  experiment,  and  as  an  amusement,  from  what  is  experienced 
in  the  business-use  of  it  as  a  prelude  and  accompaniment  to  sur- 
gical operation.  In  the  former  case,  excitement  is  very  apt  to 
ensue,  with  restlessness  and  talking;,  in  the  lattei',  the  sedative 
effect  is  more  speedily  and  smoothly  attained.  In  fact,  there  is 
wliat  is  termed  a  tolerance  of  ether,  when  ether  is  really  required ; 
just  as  in  particular  diseases,  whose  cure  demands  certain  re- 
medies, there  is  engendered  a  tolerance  of  these  remedies  in  the 
system.  A  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  for  example,  in  the  healthy, 
produces  great  sickness  and  vomiting;  and  during  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  the  same  dose,  or  one  much  larger,  may  be  taken  every 
second  hour  without  producing  eitlier.  In  health,  a  few  ounces 
of  blood  taken  from  the  arm  may  produce  fainting ;  in  serious 
inflammation,  an  approach  to  faintness  will  seldom  be  perceived 
until  many  ounces  have  been  abstracted.  Thirty  drops  of  the 
tincture  oi  Indian  hemp  produces,  in  health,  a  full  narcotic  effect, 
often  very  unpleasant ;  in  tetanus,  the  same  dose  has  been  given 
every  half-hour  to  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age.  In  health,  a 
grain  of  opium  will  produce  heavy  sleep  ;  in  delirium-tremens, 
that  dose  may  be  repeated  every  hour,  until  ten  times  the  amount 
is  given,  and  still  the  patient  may  be  wakeful  as  at  first.  A  tole- 
rance of  bleeding  is  engendered  by  inflammation ;  of  tartar  eme- 
tic, by  inflammation  of  a  certain  organ ;  of  Indian  hemp,  by 
tetanus ;  of  opium,  by  nervous  excitement  from  drink.  It  would 
seem  that  a  like  tolerance  of  ether  is  engendered  by  the  occur- 
rence of  surgical  pain ;  or  perhaps  ratlier  by  the  conviction  of  its 
certain  approach,  and  the  preparation  of  body  and  mind  suitable 
for  its  advent. 

It  is  the  sedative  effect  we  want  in  opiating ;  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  reach  it  as  speedily  and  easily  as  possible.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  ether  used,  the 
better  for  the  patient.  And  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the 
more  full^  ana  steadily  the  inspirations  are  made;  and  the  quieter 
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the  patient  is  kept,  the  more  speedily  the  anodyne  effect  is  at- 
tained ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  less  ether  is  necessary.  When 
the  breathing  is  abrupt,  irregular,  and  interrupted,  and  the  pa- 
tient restless  and  talkative,  a  great  quantity  of  ether  may  be 
consumed,  ere  any  sign  of  a  favourable  condition  for  operating 
appear ;  besides,  unpleasant  effects  are  apt  to  show  themselves, 
and  the  after  consequences  are  protracted  and  disagreeable.  The 
same  thing  is  observable  in  dealing  with  other  remedial  agents. 
In  bleeding  from  the  arm,  for  example,  desiring  to  obtain  a  seda- 
tive result  on  the  general  circulation,  we  do  not  make  a  small 
opening  in  the  vein,  and  slowly  drain  away  the  blood  in  a  slender 
stream  ;  a  large  number  of  ounces  would  always  be  required  ere 
the  desired  result  were  obtained  in  this  way.  JBut  a  large  orifice 
is  made  in  the  vein  ;  the  blood  is  taken  pleno  rivo ;  and  the  rapid 
abstraction,  in  this  way,  of  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  blood 
proves  successful;  the  patient  being  soon  brought  to  the  verge 
of  fainting.  In  like  manner,  it  is  by  the  rapid,  full,  and  quiet 
consumption  of  ether,  that  the  best  effect  is  produced.  We 
seek  to  purchase  the  desired  result  at  as  small  a  cost  as  possible ; 
in  the  one  case  giving  as  little  ether,  in  the  other  taking  as  little 
blood,  as  we  can. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  we  speak  somewhat  more  ftdly  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  ether,  taken  by  the  lungs,  may  produce. 

1.  It  may  produce  coughing,  expectoration,  or  other  sign  of  irri- 
tation of  the  air  passages.  And  this  irritation  may  sometimes 
prove  so  embarrassing,  as  to  frustrate  the  attempt  at  letheonizing. 

2.  It  may  produce  excitement;  just  as  the  nitrous  oxide  gas 
does;  the  patient  becoming  talkative  and  restless,  or  violent, 
and  intolerant  of  restraint.  3.  In  females,  or  in  males  of  highly 
nervous  temperament,  it  may  induce  hysteria.  4.  It  may  cause 
sickness  and  vomiting ;  and  the  younger  the  patient,  the  more 
liable  is  this  to  occur — more  especially  if  the  inhalation  have 
been  protracted  and  imperfect.  More  than  once  we  have  seen 
the  tube  untowardly  saturated  with  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
stomach.  5.  Convulsions  may  occur ;  slight  or  violent ;  tran- 
sient or  protracted.  Of  course,  the  first  appearance  of  them,  is 
the  signal  for  discontinuance  of  the  ether — to  be  resumed,  if  the 
operation  be  not  completed,  so  soon  as  the  system  has  again  be- 
come quiet.  6.  Fainting  may  take  place,  the  pulse  becoming  very 
rapid,  and  at  last  imperceptible ;  and  the  faint  may  prove  of  such 
intensity  and  diuration  as  to  cause  serious  alarm.  But  this  is  not 
likely  to  occur,  except  in  the  case  of  diseased  heart.  7.  Signs 
of  congestion  in  the  brain  may  manifest  themselves ;  the  patient 
threatening  to  pass  into  what  is  technically  termed  the  condition 
of  coma ; '  as  indicated  by  complete  insensibility,  dilated  pupils, 
relaxed  muscles,  snoring  and  laboured  breathing.    8.  Lastly,  the 
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Experiment  may  fail ;  the  patient  becoming  excited  and  confiised, 
but  not  dead  to  pain.  Tnis  result,  however,  we  feel  conyinced, 
will  seldom  if  ever  occur,  when  good  ether  is  well  administered  by 
means  of  a  suitable  apparatus. 

Such  are  the  immediate  results  of  an  untoward  kind ;  and  the 
most  of  them,  we  believe,  may  be  averted  by  a  graduated,  rapid, 
and  quiet  exhibition  of  good  ether ;  should  they  threaten,  inhar 
lation  is  discontinued  for  a  time,  and  warily  resumed.  Others 
may  possibly  show  themselves  at  a  more  remote  period.  There 
may  be  a  condition  of  system  induced,  resembling  what  is  termed 
irritative  fever ;  and  by  this  recovery  may  be  delayed.  It  is  pos- 
sible, also,  that  irritation  of  the  air  passages  may  leave  some  per- 
manent traces  behind ;  threatening  to  pass  on  mto  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia. 

A  direct  proof,  however,  of  such  casualties  is,  happily,  still 
wanting.  In  one  fatal  case  of  amputation  below  the  knee,  in 
the  Edmburgh  Infirmary,  in  which  ether  had  been  successfully 
used,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  were  both  discovered ;  but  the 
woman  died  of  inflammation  of  the  veins,  with  acute  abscess  in 
the  wrist  and  knee  joints ;  and,  besides,  she  had  been  for  years  in 
bad  health,  and  at  the  time  of  the  operation  had  a  chrome  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs.  In  another  patient,  a  boy,  who  had  his  thi£;h 
amputated,  recoverjr  was  delayed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  slight 
attack  of  pneumonia ;  but  then  it  cud  not  show  itself  till  a  fort- 
night after  the  operation ;  and,  at  that  period,  the  ether  could 
certainly  not  be  justly  blamed. 

Some  seem  to  entertain  a  fear  that  a  state  of  system  unto- 
wardly  favourable  to  inflammation  of  the  veins,  to  erysipelas,  and 
to  tedious  successive  suppurations  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
may  be  engendered  by  the  ether.  And  some  cases  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Infirmary  may  have  lent  some  colouring  to  the  fancy,  and, 
we  honestly  believe,  nothing  more  than  colouring — certainly  no 
proof.  It  so  happened  that,  in  several  cases  of  operation,  in 
which  ether  had  been  used,  these  affections  did  occur,  and 
proved  both  troublesome  and  dangerous.  But  it  also  happened 
that  these  same  diseases,  with  similar  dangerous  and  troublesome 
results,  were  occurring  in  other  patients,  m  the  same  wards,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  wnom  no  ether  whatever  had  been  in  any 
way  administered.  In  fact,  the  season,  at  that  time,  was  very 
imhealthy ;  and  these  affections  prevailed  then  in  the  hospital,  in 
an  epidemic  form,  attacking  patients  who  had  ether  and  who 
had  not,  indiscriminately.  A  "  fatal  case"  has  been  rejwrted  in 
England ;  a  coroner's  inquest  has  sat  on  it,  and  the  decision  has 
been,  "  death  by  ether."  But  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  no 
unprejudiced  surgeon,  of  experience  in  such  matters,  will  think 
the  verdict  just  or  warranted.    The  woman  had  a  large  "  osteo- 
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sarcomatoiis,  malignant"  tumonr  extirpated  by  tedious  dissec-> 
tion  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.;  the  operation  lasting, 
according  to  one  statement,  25  minutes,  according  to  another, 
55  minutes ;  the  etherization  proving  quite  ineflFectual,  the  pa- 
tient wincing  under  each  stroke  of  the  knife,  and  sajdng  after- 
wards that  she  felt  it.  After  the  operation,  a  state  of  great  de- 
pression was  observed ;  and  this  continued.  The  operation  was 
performed  on  a  Tuesday  forenoon,  and  the  patient,  sinking,  died 
on  the  morning  of  Thursday  following.  Now,  what  is  there  in 
all  this,  but  what  has  been  observed  again  and  again,  in  ordinary 
practice,  before  the  days  of  ether?  Under  the  shock  of  less  se- 
vere operations  than  this,  susceptible  frames  have  sunk  in  less 
time.  And  though  it  was  very  natural  for  the  surgeon,'  in  this 
case,  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  ether — shifting  it  from  himself  and 
his  knife — we  suspect  that  he  will  find  but  few  competent  judges 
in  the  profession  to  agree  with  him.  Obviously,  had  ether 
been  even  pushed  in  the  case,  the  result  could  not  have  attached 
blame  to  its  use ;  for  the  result  is  none  other  than  what  has  been 
often  seen  without  ether.  But  there  is  another  question.  The 
ether  here  was  ineffectual ;  so  far  as  the  anodyne  effect  is  con- 
cerned, the  operation  may  be  said  to  have  been  without  etheriza- 
tion, and  the  patient  sank  by  continuance  of  the  shock.  Had 
fether,  by  due  administration,  proved  effectual  as  an  anodyne,  the 
painful  and  emotional  part  of  the  shock  would  have  been  avert- 
ed ;  and  might  not  the  patient,  in  conseq^uence,  have  been  still 
alive  f  The  "  Crowner  s  Quest"  verdict  is,  in  truth,  imperfect. 
It  was  "  death  by  ether."  Ought  it  not  rather  to  have  been, 
*^  death  (by  want  of)  ether!" 

We  are  further  told,  "  the  patient  who  underwent  the  CsBsarean 
operation  died."  No  wonder.  How  many  have  lived  after  such  pro- 
cedure ?  "  Another  patient,  on  whom  extirpation  of  the  eyeoall 
was  performed,  sank."  Is  that  any  thing  new  f  "  A  clergyman, 
whose  leg  was  amputated,  never  rallied  after  the  operation."  Have 
there  not  been  thousands  of  such  cases  before  the  days  of  ether  I 

It  is  worth  while,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  to  look  to 
Travers  on  Constitutional  Irritation — an  old  and  valued  authority. 
There  we  find  many  examples  of  sudden  death  after  operations 
and  injuries,  some  of  them  slight  and  trivial,  which,  had  they  oc- 
curred in  these  days,  with  the  use  of  ether,  would  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  that  agent's  enemies,  much  more  plausible  arguments 
and  facts  for  denouncing  it  as  the  cause  of  misadventure. 

Two  cases  of  lithotomy  have  been  reported,  in  which  the  pa- 
tients sank  rapidly,  and  died.  But  that,  too,  is  no  new  thing  to 
the  operating  surgeon.  The  possibility  of  such  an  event  has  been 
long  known  and  acknowledged.  Most  operators  have  accounted 
for  sudi  a  calamity,  very  simply  and  naturally,  by  just  supposing 
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that  the  patient  had  nev^  rallied  fix>m  the  Bhoch  of  the  operatioQ ; 
a  state  from  which^  as  just  stated,  we  have  hope  of  the  ether  ef- 
fecting a  relief,  at  least  in  part.  Others,  again,  have  puzzled 
themselves  and  others  by  ingeniously  constructing  theories  more 
recondite  in  explanation.  In  one  case  of  this  kind,  which  oc- 
curred to  an  eminent  surgeon,  many  years  ago,  we  remember 
that  the  cause  assigned  for  death,  was  the  sudden  and  effectual 
relief  afforded  by  removal  of  the  stone !  It  was  supposed  to 
have  produced  too  abrupt  a  revulsion  in  the  system  1  But  we 
do  not  deem  it  probable  that  in  this  way — by  rendering  the 
operation  too  easy — the  ether  runs  any  risk  of  being  brought  into 
disrepute ;  although,  by  the  bye,  some  surgeons  are  still  to  be 
founa,  who  deem  the  suffering  of  pain  by  the  patient,  during 
operation,  essential  to  his  wellndoing  I* 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  do  not  say  that  fatal  and  formid- 
able results  may  not  happen,  and  have  not  happened,  from  ether^s 
use  in  surgery.  All  we  mean  to  assert  is,  that  formidable  and 
fatal  results  from  ether's  use  in  surgery  have,  in  no  one  case  as  yet, 
been  proven.  And  we  go  a  step  mrther.  Ether,  as  an  anodyne 
in  surgerv,  is  on  its  trial ;  it  has  been  openly  accused  of  fatal  and 
formioabie  results ;  we  seek  for  a  thorough  and  impartial  sifting 
of  the  evidence,  pro  and  cow;  and  we  confidently  claim — so  far 
as  the  present  state  of  evidence  goes — a  verdict  very  different 
from  that  of  the  "  Crowner's  'Quest;"  not  merely  a  ^'  Not  provenj" 
but  "Not  guilty.'' 

At  one  time,  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained,  that 
during  operations  at  night  great  risk  would  be  encountered,  by 
reason  ot  the  inflammability  of  the  admixture  of  etherial  vapour 
with  atmospheric  air.  And  precautions  such  as  the  following 
were  rife  in  the  public  prints : — 

"  It  is  useful  to  remind  those  who  surrender  themselves  unreserved- 
ly to  experiments  of  this  nature,  that  the  vapour  of  ether,  when  com- 
bining with  the  air,  constitutes  an  explosive  gaseous  mixture  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind.  Every  phial  of  ether  that  is  uncorked  pours 
into  its  neighbourhood  torrents  of  vapour,  which  circulate  unseen, 
around  the  sides  of  the  vase,  over  the  table,  and  down  on  the  ground, 
and  are  in  danger  each  moment  of  being  inflamed,  if  a  lamp  or  any 
lighted  body  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  even  some  feet  distant 
from,  the  recipient  of  the  ether.     Should,  unfortunately,  fire  be  com- 

*  This  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  piseatorial  illustration.  Angling  with  wGtm,  he  is 
no  true  Waltonian  who  likes  to  see  the  victimized  reptile  writhing  on  the  hook. 
Struggling  hard  to  he  free,  and  showing  very  plain  signs  of  intense  aiifffiringj  The 
genuine  Isaac  strikes  his  worm,  in  the  first  instance,  smartly  between  his  palms, 
rendering  it  temporarily  insensible  by  concussion  ;  the  i^rooess  of  impfj^nent  is 
pver  soon,  nnd  without  a  struggle  ;  the  senselese  worm  is  found  to  have  the  better 
adjustment  on  the  hook )  and  iwe  still  bait  proves  the  more  tempting  lure* 
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municated  to  ibis  cloud  of  ether,  an  explosion  within  that  compass  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  mischief.  The  heat  is  communicated  to  the  flask 
itself,  breaks  it,  scatters  in  all  directions  the  combustible  liquid,  and 
produces  calamities  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  ether  liberated. 
Now,  if  it  be  considered  that  the  vapour-laden  air  inspired  by  a  patient 
about  to  be  operated  on,  is  precisely  this  explosive  mixture — that 
during  the  operation  the  surgeon  is  surrounded  by  lighted  candles,  and 
that, the  attendants  pass  backwards  and  forwards  with  lamps  in  their 
hands,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fate  that  awaits  the  patient  if 
the  fire  should  unhappily  reach  the  air  which  he  is  inhaling.  A  sud- 
den explosion  will  communicate  itself  to  the  interior  of  his  chest,  tear 
the  bronchia  throughout  the  entire  ramifications,  and  literally  reduce 
to  atoms  one  of  the  most  essential  of  the  organs  of  life.  There  is 
nothing  exaggerated  in  this  statement.  It  is  the  strict  expression  of 
a  well-known  phenomenon  transported  to  the  interior  of  the  human 
machine^  and  which  will  infallibly  occur  if  care  be  not  taken." 

For  some  time  the  profession  stood  abashed  at  this ;  and  instru- 
ment-makers were  seized  with  a  fit  of  contriving  so  as  to  avoid 
all  such  risk ;  protecting  every  accessible  point  with  wire  gauze, 
such  as  is  usea  in  the  safety-lamp  of  Davy,  constnicting  new 
valves,  &c.  &c.  A  simple,  though  bold  experiment,  however, 
put  all  happily  at  rest.  For  it  was  found  that  after  a  large  quantity 
of  ether  had  been  inhaled,  up  to  the  point  of  complete  intoxication, 
a  lighted  paper  might  be  placed  in  tne  mouth  with  all  safety ;  the 
only  effect  being  extinction  of  the  flame  by  the  outward  current 
of  air  in  expiration.  By  witnessing  such  an  experiment,  the  most 
timid  will  at  once  be  stripped  of  all  fear  of  the  "  most  essential 
of  organs"  being  "  reduced  to  atoms,"  either  by  night  or  by  day.* 

From  what  has  been  stated,  however,  it  is  very  plain  that  ether 
must  at  all  times  be  administered  with  much  care.  And  although 
experience  cannot  yet  give  forth  any  decided  verdict  on  many 
points,  yet,  already,  the  following  practical  cautions  may  be  safely 
enjoined.  1.  When  disease  of  the  heart  can  be  ascertainea, 
ether  should  not  be  given ;  for,  syncope,  or  fainting,  is  likely  to 
take  place,  and  such  syncope  may  prove  fatal.  In  all  cases,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  in  which  faintmg  has  occurred,  and  proved 
troublesome  by  long  continuance,  or  by  tendency  to  recur,  disease 
of  the  heart  has  been  detected.  2.  When  there  is  tendency  to 
apoplexy,  or  to  congestive  affection  of  the  brain,  it  should  either  be 
aostained  from  altogether  or  administered  most  warily.  3.  To 
those  of  highly  nervous  temperament,  and  more  especially  to 
females  of  this  class,  it  is  not  suitable ;  for  hysteria  is  very  apt  to 


•  The  apparatus  may  explode,  and  hurt  the  bystanders  by  its  fragments  ;  but 
they  are  safe  from  bemg  injured  by  fragments  of  lungs,  the  patient  being  fire- 
proof,  and  inerpiosible. 
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be  induced,  in  a  violent  form.  If  given  at  all  in  such  cases,  it 
must  be  with  extreme  caution.  4.  When  there  exists  a  chronic 
bronchitis;  when  there  is  anv  irritation  in  the  air  passages,  indeed, 
whether  recent  or  not ;  and  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs — it  is  very  questionable  how  ftur 
the  use  of  ether  is  advisable ;  it  being  yet  to  be  shown  that  its 
inhalation  may  not  have  the  effect  of  causing  over-action  in  those 
parts  predisposed  to  disease,  and  so  producing  the  most  serious 
consequences.  5.  Habitual  and  hard  drinkers  are  obviously  less 
amenable  to  the  good  effects  of  ether  than  others ;  they  may  be 
regarded  as  living  ether-stills,  constantly  at  work — every  part  of 
their  frame  ever  saturated  with  the  vapour ;  and,  conseauently, 
inhalation  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  of  Uttle  or  no  power  witn  them. 
In  such  patients,  the  use  or  ether  may  be  altogether  foregone ; 
or,  at  least,  if  it  be  used,  it  must  be  begun  with  an  expectation  of 
delay  ere  the  desired  result  occur ;  and,  a  large  allowance  of  ether 
being  inevitably  essential  thereto,  a  doubly  carefiil  outlook  must 
be  kept  for  untoward  consequences  that  are  not  unlikely  to  arise. 
Will  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  lend  any  aid  to  the  temperance 
movement,  whicn  is  so  much  needed  in  our  land?  It  ought. 
6.  In  the  case  of  the  very  young,  the  use  of  ether  is  hazardous;  such 
patients  being  especially  liable  to  nausea,  prostration,  and  convul- 
sions. When  employed  in  them,  it  must  be  very  cautiously,  and 
never  in  a  large  dose.  And  yet  it  is  suprising  how  the  youngest 
bear  it.  The  other  day,  a  child  of  ten  months  nad  it  administered 
successftilly  and  safely.  7.  In  operations  which  are  protracted, 
and  which  require  nicety  in  the  operator's  movements  of  hand, 
as  well  as  great  steadiness  on  the  part  of  the  patient — dissection 
of  a  deep  tumour  from  the  neck,  for  example — perhap  the 
ether's  use  had  better  be  dispensed  with  ;  for  were  the  patient  to 
waken  up  in  the  midst  of  this  procedure,  he  would  probably  be 
with  much  difficulty  calmed  again ;  and,  proving  unsteady,  he 
might  induce  both  danger  and  delay. 

Obviously,  etherization  ought  never  to  be  practised  but  by,  or 
in  presence  of,  the  Faculty ;  it  being  essential  that  a  competent 
person  should  be  at  hand,  to  detect  the  signs  of  coming  evu,  and 
to  apply  those  remedies  which  circumstances  may  demand.  Like 
other  powerful  agents  for  weal  or  for  wo,  it  will,  no  doubt  be 
found, 

"  Sacra  vitae  anchora,  circumspecti  agentibus 
Cymba  Charontis,  in  manu  imperiti." 

As  obvious  is  it,  how  the  ether's  use  may  be  turned  to  sinister 
purposes.  Persons  may  be  lulled  into  unconsciousness,  for  the 
purpose  of  neiarious  acts  being  committed  on  their  person  or 
purse.    Should  itinerant  tooth-drawers  take  to  ether,  and  the 
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public  foolishly  take  to  them,  \ve  advise  the  unhappy  victims 
to  look  to  their  pockets,  and  leave  all  their  personal  movables, 
of  any  value,  at  home. 

Is  it  necessary  to  recount  the  advantages  which  the  use  of 
^tl\er  affords  in  Surgery?  Not  surely  at  great  length.  1,  The 
most  obvious  benefit  is  that  which  accrues  directly  to  the  patient 
by  the  annulling  of  pain.  2.  And,  from  this,  again,  there  results 
an  important  matter;  namely,  that  patients,  coming  to  have  little 
or  no  dread  and  apprehension  of  operations^  will  readily  submit  to 
them,  when  assurea  by  their  medical  advisers  that  their  perform- 
ance has  become  necessary,  or  even  expedient;  and  they  will  not 
be  tempted  to  conceal  diseases,  in  the  cure  of  which  they  imagine 
that  operative  measures  may  be  required.  In  many  operations^ 
heretofore,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  all  operators  that  the 
patient  has  often  been  *^  more  afraid  than  hurt.**  Now,  we 
ihay  almost  say,  in  none  will  he  be  either  hurt  or  frightened. 

3.  Heretofore,  also,  the  shock  of  all  serious  operations  has  been 
formidable.  The  patient,  however  resigned  and  courageous,  was 
deeply  impressed  in  system ;  the  pulse  became  feeble,  the  surface 
cold  and  pale,  the  eye  dim,  respiration  troubled,  and  the  whole 
powers  of  life  were  brought  low.  With  ether  we  expect  to  see 
less  of  this ;  and  much  less  we  do  see.  Thighs  may  be  ampu- 
tated, stones  extracted,  and  tumours  remove(^  with  little  sign  of 
shock  imparted ;  the  chief  deviations  from  the  normal  characters 
of  health  being  such  as  are  known  to  be  the  effects  of  ether 
— and,  accordingly,  both  manageable  and  transient.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  expect  all  shock  to  be  removed.  Shock  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  three  parts  ;  mental  or  emotional ;  the  effect  of  the 
suffering  of  pain ;  and  an  impression — independent  of  pain  and 
emotion — ^made  on  the  ganglionic  and  spinal  systems  of  nerves. 
Removal  of  the  two  first  is  certainly  within  the  power  of  ether- 
isation.     But  the  last,   often  formidable,   will   still    remain. 

4.  What  is  termed  reaction  from  the  shock  used  to  be  trouble- 
some ;  of  two  kinds ;  strong  and  active,  tending  to  inflammation ; 
weak  and  tumultuous!,  tending  towards  irritative  fever,  and 
equally  important — ^perhaps  the  less  manageable  of  the  two. 
Now,  by  the  avoidance  of  shock,  wholly  or  in  great  measure,  It  is 
Aot  imreasenable  to  suppose  that  such  untoward  consequences  of 
shock  may  be  avoided — also  wholly  or  in  great  measure.  And  ex- 
perience, on  this  point,  has  already  spoken  favourably.  5.  Some 
observers  have  tnought  that  rather  more  blood  flowed  from 
operations  conducted  with  ether,  than  from  those  without  it. 
Atid  some  seem  tolerably  confident  that  there  is  a  sreater  ten- 
dency to  what  is  termed  secondary  bleeding  5  that  is,  bleeding 
taking  place  some  hours  after  the  operation,  when  the  patient  is 
warm  m  bed.    As  to  the  first  objection^  our  own  observatioii 
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tends  rather  the  other  way ;  and  we  do  not  well  understand  how- 
it  should  be  otherwise.  For,  when  the  ether^s  charm  works  well, 
the  placid  condition  of  the  part  and  patient  is  surely  favourable 
to  a  gentle  circulation,  and  to  a  moderate  flow  of  blood  from  cut 
vessels.  Should  the  patient  and  part  become  excited  and  un- 
ruly— as  sometimes  happens — then,  no  doubt,  some  trouble  by 
many  bleeding  points  may  be  expected.  But  such  an  event 
ought  to  be  the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  As  io  the 
secondary  bleeding ;  this  may  be  explained  in  another  way, 
without  placing  blame  on  the  ether.  In  many  operators,  using 
ether  without  much  experience  of  its  eflFects,  there  is  a  natural 
desire  to  hurry  over  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  lest  the 
patient  wake  up  and  complain  of  pain ;  and,  in  consequence, 
there  is  a  temptation  to  close  the  wound,  and  dress  it  finally, 
after  having  secured  the  main  vessels  only,  without  looking 
narrowly  for  minor  points,  or  waiting  to  see  if  jfresh  bleeding 
orifices  show  themselves — as  is  ordinarily,  and  ought  always  to 
be  done.  And  when  this  is  not  done,  bleeding,  by  and  bye,  cait 
scarcely  fail  to  occur,  to  a  greater  or  lessextent;  obviously  the  fault, 
not  of  the  ether,  but  of  the  ether^s  employer,  the  surgeon.  With 
skilful  etherization,  and  the  ordinary  precautions  of  deliberate 
operating,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  saving  of  blood  will 
be  the  result.  6.  Instead  of  hurry  being  imparted  to  the -sur- 
geon's hands,  by  the  ether^s  use,  they  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to 
move  with  greater  steadiness  and  deliberation.  There  is  one  ope-: 
ration  in  surgery  which  is  always  done  slowly — because  thus,  and 
thus  only,  it  can  be  done  well — and  that  is  trephining ;  there  is, 
indeed,  no  excuse  for  haste ;  the  sawing  of  the  skull— the  patient 
ordinarily  insensible— being  a  painless  operation.  And,  in  like 
manner,  during  the  painless  operations  of  these  days,  the  same 
deliberate  movements  should  be  practised;  the  more  especially  as 
we  know  that  the  manageability  of  the  ether  is  such,  as  to  enable 
us  to  maintain  the  desired  state  of  unconsciousness  almost  for  an 
indefinite  period.  It  is  very  plain,  however,  that  such  increased 
steadiness,  deliberation,  and  consequent  perfection  of  operating, 
is  not  to  be  expected  until  the  surgeon  has  become  familiar  vAm 
the  ether's  use,  and  confident  of  the  power  with  which  he  can 
thereby  command  the  sensibilities  of  his  patient.  In  fact,  so 
manageable  is  the  agency,  that  we  have  often  been  forced  men- 
tally to  liken  it  to  the  power  of  steam,  which  may.  be  turned  off 
or  turned  on  as  we  list.  Working  a  vessel  up  a  difficult  channel, 
how  often  is  the  power  of  progression  increased,  slackened,  turn- 
ed off,  or  reversed  I  In  ether,  we  have  no  reverse  in  the  power 
itself;  but,  during  an  operation,  it  would  be  no  great  misappli- 
cation of  terms  to  find  the  superintending  surgeon  regulating  hu 
anodyne  powers  by  ^'  Set  on !"— or,  as  it  is  an  Aitterican  discovery, 
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"Goa-head!"— "Ease  her!"  "Stop her!"  Unfortunately, there 
is  no  "  Back  her  I"  or  "A  stem  1"  But,  if  a  bright  look-out  is  kept, 
and  no  rash  way  made  upon  the  vessel,  the  necessity  for  such  a 
cnr,  we  fondly  think,  will  not  often  arise.  How  many  operations 
with  ether  must  have  now  taken  place — many,  too,  it  is  no  want 
of  charity  to  suppose,  with  bad  ether,  bad  apparatus,  and  want 
of  caution ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  one  instance 
of  fatal  casualty  which  can  be  ascribed  directly  to  the  ether's  use. 

One  decided  inconvenience  certainly  attends  on  etheriza- 
tion. More  time  is  altogether  occupied  in  the  surgeon's  la- 
bour. Dentists  are  already  grumbling,  doubtless,  at  the  time 
now  consumed  in  tooth  extraction ;  and  may  be  thinking,  not 
unreasonably,  of  doubling  the  fee,  when  ether  is  used ;  just  as  a 
book  with  plates  is  higher  in  value  than  the  ordinary  unillus- 
trated  copy;  or  as  a  dinner  with  wine  and  fruit  is  more  expensive 
than  the  plain  joint,  a  glass  of  water,  and  a  topth-pick.*  A 
greater  demand  is  made  on  the  surgeon's  time,  no  doubt ;  and 
sometimes,  too,  his  patience  is  tasked.  But  if,  by  yielding  time 
and  patience,  he  contribute  so  powerfully  to  his  patients'  comfort 
and  wellbeing,  as  he  has  good  reason  to  expect,  surely  he  will 
not  grudge  the  sacrifice,  on  his  part,  even  were  it  double  what 
it  is. 

But  it  is  not  in  cutting  only  that  ether  is  of  use.  As  an  oppo- 
nent of  muscular  resistance,  it  promises  to  be  of  great  service  in 
surgery.  In  dislocations  of  old  standing,  more  especially  of  the 
laiger  joints,  as  the  hip  and  shoulder,  it  is  well  known  that  great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  efiecting  reduction;  and  this  mainly 
on  account  of  the  resistance  which  is  afforded  by  the  muscles, 
whose  spasmodic  action  is  partly  involuntary  and  partly  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will.  However  resolute  and  calm  the  patient  may 
be,  and  anxious  to  assist  the  surgeon  in  every  way,  yet,  so  soon 
as  violent  extending  force  is  applied  to  the  limb,  ne  cannot  help 
straining  himself  greatly,  fixing  his  chest  during  deep  inspira- 
tions, and  rendering  the  muscles  connected  with  the  displaced 
joint  as  rigid  as  if  uiey  were  of  wood  or  plaster.  Now,  all  this 
straining,  the  efiect  of  the  will,  etherial  inhalation  is  calculated 
to  avert  entirely ;  and  we  have  seen  it  so  averted.  Consequently, 
one  great  obstacle  to  reduction  may,  by  the  ether,  be  overcome. 
We  are  not  so  sanguine  of  its  proving  a  successful  opponent  of 
involuntary  spasm ;  having  repeatedly  witnessed  mucn  and  vio- 
lent spasmodic  movement  during  amputations,  of  the  pain  of  which 
the  patient  felt  nothing.  In  hernia,  too,  the  remedy  promises 
well,  in  preventing  the  straining  of  the  patient,  which  every  ex- 

*  We  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  etherization  will  be  abandoned  in  tooth- 
drawing,  and  other  minor  operations,  and  that  its  use  will  be  in  a  great  meararo 
limited  to  (he  more  aerious  matters  of  aurger}-. 
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perienced  surgeon  knows  is  so  greatly  obstmctive  of  reduction. 
In  a  recent  case  of  rupture  operated  on,  the  bowels  were  con- 
stantly protruding  &om  the  wound,  and  could  not  be  replaced, 
on  account  of  the  great  and  incontrollable  action  of  the  aodomi- 
nal  muscles;  ether  was  administered,  the  patient  became  un- 
conscious, the  abdomen  lay  quiet,  and  the  protruded  parts  were 
then,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  replaced  and  retained. 
Even  supposing,  therefore,  that  ethenal  inhalation  be  found  in- 
effectual m  allaying  involuntary  spasm,  it  promises  much  aid, 
by  the  averting  of  voluntary  muscular  action,  in  the  reduction 
of  dislocated  jomts,  and  in  hernia — ^which  may  not  inaptly  be  re- 
garded as  a  dislocation  of  bowel. 

But,  further,  the  ether^s  use  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
vince of  surgery  alone.  It  is  applicable  to  every  department 
of  the  healing  art.  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  mid- 
wifery, we  may  expect  its  cautious  employment  to  be  followed  by 
signsd  benefits,  in  certain  circumstances.  In  the  latter  depart- 
ment. Professor  Simpson  has  already  reaped  no  slight  success. 
His  first  application  of  ether  was  to  a  difficult  case  of  turning, 
in  a  deformed  mother.  A  painful  operation  had  to  be  performed 
within  the  womb ;  and  then  the  child  had  to  be  pulled  forcibly 
away.  Much  force  was  necessary ;  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
much  pain  must  have  been  endured,  and  the  after  recovery 
would  in  all  probability  have  proved  tedious.  As  it  was,  no  pain 
whatever  was  felt ;  there  was  no  shock,  or  lowering  of  the  system; 
and  "  on  the  fourth  day  she  had  walked  out  of  her  room  to  visit 
her  mother."  In  several  cases  of  extraction  by  forceps,  the  re- 
sults of  etherization  have  been  equally  satisfactory.  In  every 
case,  ^^the  uterine  contractions  continued  as  regular  in  their 
recurrence  and  duration  after  the  state  of  etherization  had  been 

induced,  as  before  the  inhalation  was  begun Indeed,  in 

some  cases  the  pains  have  appeared  to  me  to  have  become  in- 
creased as  the  consciousness  of  the  patient  became  diminished. 
This  has  more  particularly  occurred  with  one  or  two  patients,  who 
breathed  ether  combined  with  tincture  of  ergot,  or  containing  a 
solution  of  its  oil."*  And  thus,  though  in  some  cases  of  surgery, 
ether  may  seem  to  labour  under  a  disadvantage  in  not  proving 
a  successftil  opponent  of  involuntary  muscular  action,  here,  in 
the  obstetric  art,  the  greatest  possible  advantage  is  derived  from 
that  circumstance.  Parturition  is  shorn  of  pain,  and  yet  not  re- 
tarded. 

The  effects  of  ether.  Professor  Simpson  has  found  very  various 
in  his  patients. 


*  Monthly  Journcd,  March  1847>  p.  724* 
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'<  In  some,  a  state  of  total  apathy  and  insensibility  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  others  move  about  and  complain  more  or  less  loudly  during 
the  uterine  contractions,  though  afterwards,  when  restored  to  their 
state  of  common  consciousness,  they  have  no  recollection  of  any  suf- 
fering whatever,  or,  indeed,  of  anything  that  had  occurred  during  the 
inhalation  and  action  of  the  ether ;  others  again,  remain  quite  aware 
and  conscious  of  what  is  going  on  around  them,  and  watch  the  recur- 
rence of  the  uterine  contractions,  but  feel  indifferent  to  their  effects, 
and  not  in  any  degree  distressed  by  their  presence ;  and  in  another 
class  again,  the  attendant  suffering  is  merely  more  or  less  diminished 
and  obtunded,  without  being  perfectly  cancelled  and  annulled." 

"  A  careful  collection,"  continues  the  Professor,  "  of  cautions  and 
accurate  observations  will  no  doubt  be  required,  before  the  inhalation 
of  sulphuric  ether  is  adopted  to  any  great  extent  in  the  practice  of 
midwifery.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  its  precise  effects,  both 
upon. the  action  of  the  uterus,  and  of  the  assistant  abdominal  muscles ; 
its  influence,  if  any,  upon  the  child ;  whether  it  gives  a  tendency  to 
hemmorrhage  or  other  complications ;  the  contra-indications  peculiar 
to  it«  use ;  the  most  certain  modes  of  exhibiting  it ;  the  length  of  time 
it  may  be  employed,  &c.  In  no  case  have  I  observed  any  harm  what- 
ever, to  either  mother  or  infant,  follow  upon  its  employment.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  the  strongest  assurance  and  conviction,  that 
I  have  already  seen  no  small  amount  of  maternal  suffering  and  agony 
saved  by  its  application." 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  etherization  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  cases  of  cultural  parturition,  with  the  object  of  simply 
assuaging  pain,  Professor  Simpson  thus  ably  expresses  himself: — 

"  Custom  and  prgudice,  and,  perhaps,  the  idea  of  its  inevitable 
necessity,  make  both  the  profession  and  our  patients  look  upon  the 
amount  and  intensity  of  pain  encountered  in  common  cases  of  natural 
labour,  as  far  less  worthy  of  consideration  than  in  reality  it  is.  View- 
ed apart,  and  in  an  isolated  light,  the  degree  of  actual  pain  usually 
endured  during  common  labour  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that 
attendant  upon  most  surgical  operations.  I  allude  particularly  to  the 
excessive  pain  and  anguish,  which,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  accompany 
the  passage  of  the  child's  head  through  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  and  ex- 
ternal parts.  Speaking  of  common  or  natural  labour  in  its  last  stages^ 
Dr.  Merriman  observes,  the  pulse  gradually  '  increases  in  quickness 
and  force  ;  the  skin  grows  hot ;  the  face  becomes  intensely  red ;  drops 
of  sweat  stand  upon  the  forehead ;  and  a  perspiration,  sometimes  pro- 
fuse, breaks  out  all  over  the  body  :  frequent  violent  tremblings  accom- 
pany the  last  pain,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  head  passes  into  the 
world,  the  extremity  of  suffering  seems  to  he  het/ond  endurance,'  Or,  take 
the  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  mother  in  the  last  stage  of  natural 
labour,  as  portrayed  by  the  most  faithful  of  living  observers — Pro- 
fessor Naegele  of  Heidelberg — '  The  pains  (he  observes)  of  this  stage 
are  still  more  severe,  painfoi,  and  enduring ;  return  after  a  shoii;  in- 
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tenral,  and  take  a  far  gi*eater  effect  upon  the  patient  than  those  of  the 
previous  stage.  Their  severity  increases  so  much  the  more  from  the 
additional  suffering  arising  from  the  continually  increasing  distension 
of  the  external  parts.  They  convulse  the  whole  frame,  and  have 
hence  been  called  the  dolores  conquassantes.  The  bearing  down  becomes 
more  continued,  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  vomiting.  The  patient 
quivers  and  trembles  all  over.  Her  face,  is  flushed,  and,  with  the  rest 
of  the  body,  is  bathed  in  perspiration.  Her  looks  are  staring  and 
wild ;  the  features  alter  so  much  that  they  can  scarcely  be  recognised. 
Her  impatience  rises  to  its  maximum  with  loud  crying  and  wailing, 
and  frequently  expressions  which,  even  with  sensible,  high  principled 
women,  border  close  upon  insanity.  Everything  denotes  the  violent 
manner  in  which  both  body  and  mind  are  affected.' 

"  I  have  stated  that  the  question  which  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked 
is  this — ^will  we  ever  be  '  justified'  in  using  the  vapour  of  ether  to  as- 
suage the  pains  of  natural  labour  ?  Now,  if  experience  betimes  goes 
fuUy  to  prove  the  safety  with  which  ether  may,  under  proper  precau- 
tions and  management,  be  employed  in  the  course  of  parturition,  then, 
looking  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  considering  the  actual  amount  of 
pain  usually  endured  (as  shown  in  the  above  descriptions  of  Merri- 
man,  Naegele,  and  others)  I  believe  that  the  question  will  require  to 
be  changed  in  its  character.  For,  instead  of  determining  in  relation 
to  it  whether  we  shall  be  'justified*  in  using  this  agent  under  the  cir- 
cumstances named,  it  will  become,  on  the  other  hand,  necessary  to 
determine  whether,  on  any  grounds,  moral  or  medical,  a  professional 
inan  could  deem  himself  'justified'  in  withholding,  and  not  using  any 
such  safe  means  (as  we  at  present  pre-suppose  this  to  be,)  provided 
he  had  the  power  by  it  of  assuaging  the  agonies  of  the  last  stage  of 
natural  labour,  and  thus  counteracting  what  Yelpeau  describes  as 
^  those  piercing  cries,  that  agitation  so  lively,  those  excessive  efforts, 
those  inexpressible  agonies,  and  those  pains  apparently  intolerable,' 
which  accompany  the  termination  of  natural  parturition  in  the  human 
mother." 

On  the  23d  of  February,  Baron  Paul  Dubois,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery  at  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  read  a  paper  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  that  city,  detailing  his  experience  of 
etherization  in  the  practice  of  Midwifery.  His  conclusions  are 
the  following.  1.  It  has  the  power  of  preventing  pain  during 
obstetric  operations ;  such  as  turning,  application  of  forceps,  &c. 
2.  It  may  momentarily  suspend  the  pains  of  natural  labour.  3. 
It  does  not  suspend  uterine  contraction,  nor  impede  the  syner- 
getic  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  4.  It  appears  to  lessen 
the  natural  resistance  which  the  perinatal  muscles  oppose  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  head.  5.  It  has  not  appeared  to  exert  any  bad 
innuence  over  the  life  or  health  of  the  child.  Notwithstanding, 
Be  is  not  sanguine  of  its  general  applicability  to  obstetrics ;  and 
concludes  with  an  opinion  that  its  use  should  be  ^^  restrained  to  a 
Tery  limited  number  of  eases,  the  nature  of  which  ulterior  expe- 
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rience  will  better  allow  us  to  determine/'  In  regard  to  this,  how- 
ever, and  in  connexion  with  the  third  general  statement,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  Baron  does  not  seem  to  have  maintained 
the  ether^s  influence  in  his  experiments ;  finally  withdrawing  the 
tube  after  the  fall  efiect  had  been  once  produced.*  One  im- 
portant matter  he  well  insists  on ;  namely,  the  tendency  to  con- 
vulsions which  exists  in  puerperal  women,  the  risk  there  is  of 
convulsions  being  produced  by  ether  in  any  patient,  and  conse- 
quently the  great  necessity  for  caution  in  ether's  obstetric  use. 

Our  own  impression  is,  that  etherization  will  ultimately  be 
found  more  available  in  the  obstetric,  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  healing  art. 

In  medicine,  the  inhalation  of  ether  has  been  applied  with 
success  to  relieve  the  painfal  paroxysms  of  asthma,  and  to' as- 
suage the  intense  suffering  attendant  on  neuralgia.  And  to 
other  diseases,  attended  with  much  pain,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
in  due  time  the  application  will  be  extended.  "  Pneumatic 
Medicine"  is  revivea. 

In  tetanus,  we  do  not  look  sanguinely  for  success ;  for,  as 
already  stated,  etherization  is  not  likely  to  control  involuntary 
spasm,  and  it  acts  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  on  the  true  spinal  system 
— unless  pushed  very  far.  When,  however,  in  tetanus,  amputa- 
tion is  deemed  expedient,  etherization  will  then  prove  unspeak- 
ably valuable  in  averting  an  aggravation  of  suffering,  during 
the  operation,  which  might  otherwise  prove  almost  beyond  the 
limit  of  human  endurance. 

In  public  practice,  etherization  has  been  found  very  usefal  in 
detectmg  feigned  diseases.  The  patient  having  been,  nolens 
volensy  thrown  into  helpless  unconsciousness,  stiff  joints  have 
become  supple,  crooked  backs  have  grown  straight,  and  various 
other  decrepitudes  have  thawed  into  normal  shape  and  form — 
unmasking  the  impostor. 

One  field  of  inquiry,  vast  and  important,  seems  just  opening 
up  to  the  profession ;  namely,  the  inhalation  of  other  remedial 
agents,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  with  or  without  ether — as  prac- 
tised by  Dr.  Pearson  and  others,  in  the  end  of  last  century. 
And  who  knows,  but,  by  the  resuscitation  of  "  Pneumatic  Medi- 
cine," many  diseases  may  be  brought  more  thoroughly  under 
control ;  the  remedies,  in  small  quantity,  bein^  directly  mixed 
with  the  circulating  blood — borne  along  thereby,  rapidly  per- 
vading the  whole  system,   and  both  speedily  and  effectually 


*  To  show  that  during  parturition  etherization  may  be  maintained  for  a  prolonged 
period,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  one  case,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Simp- 
son, the  patient  was  kept,  by  the  ether's  use,  in  a  complete  state  of  unconscious- 
ness as  to  pain,  for  four  oonsecutive  hours  ;  delivery  being  at  length  aocomplished 
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exercising  their  remedial  agency.*  Professor  Simpson  has 
ahreadj  used  the  ergot  in  this  way^  as  formerly  stated ;  and  we 
doubt  not  this  is  but  the  commencement,  by  him  and  others,  of 
further  investigation  in  this  important,  interesting,  and  hopeful 
direction. 

And  not  merely  to  the  human  being  is  the  ether^s  use  to  be 
limited.  The  lower  animals  partake  also  of  its  benefits.  Al- 
ready, horses  and  dogs  have  been  I'elieved  from  troublesome  and 
dangerous  affections,  by  operations  rendered  painless.f  Vicious 
horses  have  been  shod,  too,  with  safetv  and  comfort  to  themselves 
and  others.  In  the  department  of  Van  Amburgh,  there  is  no 
saying  what  mav  be  achieved. 

And  as  if  Medicine  did  not  afford  a  wide  enough  field  for 
ether,  that  of  Law  has  been  slightly  broached  upon.  A  proposal 
has  been  made  to  extend  etherization  to  the  Justiciary  Courts ; 
and  a  convict,  lately,  we  see,  has  begged  to  be  executed  while 
under  the  Letheon's  influence.  Hanging-made-easy,  however, 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  The  innovation  would  hardly  be 
consistent  with  justice,  however  it  might  be  regarded  in  law. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  apologize  for  indulgence  in  aught 
jocular,  in  a  matter  so  grave  and  important  as  etherization ; 
which  in  this  and  other  countries  has  already  removed  all  pain, 
and  no  little  danger,  from  thousands  of  operations  of  every  grade 
and  kind  in  surgery ;  which  has  already  made  some  progress 
in  the  successful  treatment  of  disease ;  and  which  has  already 
brought  no  slight  help  to  the  most  interesting  portion  of  man- 
kind, in  those  hours  of  heavy  trial  which  they  have  hitherto 
borne,  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  indeed,  but  also  with  the  in- 
tensest  agony  of  pain ; — from  which,  in  short,  within  a  few  brief 
months,  a  vast  amount  of  good  has  already  come,  and  from  which 
we  still,  not  unreasonably,  hope  for  good,  to  an  extent  that  is 
almost  incalculable. 
Do  not  let  us  be  carried  away,  however,  by  enthusiasm,  na- 

pftinlessly,  without  her  knowledge,  and  with  perfect  safety  to  both  mother  and 
child.  And  it  is  farther  worthy  of  note,  that  the  former  was  a  person  of  very  deli- 
cate frame.  In  a  m^e  recent  case,  the  patient  was  kept  etherized  for  six  consecutive 
hours,  was  deliverea  unconsciously  by  use  of  forceps,  felt  no  pain,  and  did  welL 

*  According  to- -Wagner,  vaporizable  substances  thus  applied  to  the  bronchial 
cells  *^  seem  to  make  weir  way  into  the  blood  through  the  unbroken  vascular  mem- 
brane, with  the  same  certainty  and  ease  as  when  they  are  injected  directly  into 
the  veins." 

■f*  We  observe  that  a  recent  experimenter  on  horse-flesh  has  been  making  an  in- 
genuous expose  of  his  adventures  with  ether.  His  first  trials,  instituted  apparently 
for  no  earthly  purpose,  except  just  to  see  what  would  happen,  did  not  sat^y  him  ; 
and  the  want  of  success  he  attributed  to  '<  the  too  fret  entrance  of  atmospheric  air'* 
in  inhalation.  Accordingly,  in  his  next  experiment,  he  determined  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  ingress  of  one  particle  of  that  fluid,  so  dangerous  and  unsuitable  for 
longs  ;  and  he  succeeded  marvellously  ;  choking  his  victim  as  thoroughly  as  if  he 
Imd  hanged  him  by  a  halter.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  the  ether  had  something 
to  do  with  the  casualty  ! 
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taral  in  the  circumstances.    All  new  discoveries  run  as  much 
risk  of  damage  from  the  unwise  zeal  of  their  partizans,  as  from 
the  hostility  of  their  opponents.     Let  our  advance  in  this  hope- 
ful path  be  cautious  and  sure.   Let  wisdom,  honesty,  apd  candour 
attend  on  every  observation.    And  let  every  man,  old  and  young, 
casting  aside  all  prejudice,  and  anxious  only  to  know  the  truth,  £> 
what  m  him  lies  to  ascertain  how  much  of  actual  ^ood  there  is, 
or  may  be,  in  the  ether's  use ;  how  much  of  possiole  evil  may 
attend  on  it ;  how  the  latter  is  to  be  averted  or  subdued,  and 
how  the  former  may  be  best  secured  and  still  further  extended. 
Will  it  be  seriously  urged,  in  deprecation  of  ether's  anodyne 
use,  that  it  is  a  "  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  f  that  it  can- 
not be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  such  immunity  from  suffering 
should  be,  else  so  great  a  gift  had  long  since  been  confen^d  upon 
mankind  I    If  cavillers  there  be,  who  would  thus  obstruct  the 
path  of  inquiry,  they  must  be  blind  to  the  or4inary  doings  of 
jProvidence,  and  sad  dullards  in  the  reading  of  His  will  and  way. 
Take  but  one  illustration ;  itself  amply  sufficient  to  silence  all 
such  opponents.  How  came  it  that  vaccination  was  withheld  ti}l 
the  time  of  Jenner  I  Why  were  so  many  thousands  of  human 
beings  permitted  to  perish  under  the  devastating  scourge  of  small- 
pox, until,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  He  was  pleased  at  length 
to  sayj  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  lartherl"    Simply 
because  suph  was  His  will — "  to  mortal  eve  inscrutable." 

And  in  conclusion — should  our  fond  hopes  be  realized,  and 
etherization  perform  all  that  it  offers — let  us  not  forget  &oin  whom 
the  favour  has  really  come,  and  to  whom  our  thanksgiving  is 
really  due.  What  fay  hid  for  ages,  eluding  the  anxious  search 
of  the  wisest,  has  been  unexpectedly  revealed,  under  humble 
and  unlooked-for  agency.  And  in  such  an  event  there  is  surely  a 
manifest  declaration  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Him  who  doeth 
all  things  wisely  and  well, — "  The  author  of  ev^y  jjood  and 
of  every  perfect  gift."  Let  us  humble  ourselves  at  the  thought 
of  man's  weakness,  and  shortness  of  sight;  powerless  even 
when  strengthened  by  experience,  or  when  enlightened  by  Phi- 
losophy. Let  us  cease  not  to  extol  Him  who  is  dl  bountiful, 
as  he  is  omniscient  and  almighty;  who  has  been  graciously 
pleased,  in  these  latter  days,  to  mitigate  in  part  the  temporal 
punishment  which  sin  had  brought  into  the  world ;  who,  while 
He  hateth  sin,  yet  loveth  the  sinner ;  who  is  "  of  great  kindness, 
and  repenteth  Him  of  the  evil ;"  who  "  x'etaineth  not  his  anger 
for  ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy."* 

*  Since  writing  the  preceding  pages  we  have  seen  the  new  Number  of  the  BH" 
t%A  and  Foreign  MeaiccU  Review;  and  are  delighted  to  find  the  aocompliBhed 
Editor  of  that  influential  Journal  upholding  the  Bame  general  views  ia  regard  to 
etherization,  as  we,  more  feebly,  have  rentured  to  advocate. 
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Art.  Vlir. — 1.  Eeeherches  mr  les  mouvements  ^Uranus.  Par 
M.  U.  J.  Le  Veebier.*  Comptes  Retidua^  ^e.,  Juin  1,  1846. 
Tom.  xxii.  p.  907. 

2.  Sur  la  Planite  qui  produit  le9  anomalies  observSes  dans  le 
mouvement  dl  Uranus. — Ditermmaiion  de  sa  masse^  de  son  or- 
bitCy  et  de  sa  position  actuelle.  Par  M.  U,  JT.  Le  Vebeier. 
Id.  Id.,  31  Aoat,  1846.  Tom.  Kxiii.  p.  428. 

3.  Sur  la  Planete  qui  produit  les  anomalies  observes  dans  le 
mouvement  d!  Uranus.  Cinquieme  et  demihe  partie,  relative  a 
la  dttermination  de  la  position  du  plande  Porbite.  Par  M.U.  J. 
Le  VERRiEg.  Id.  Id.,  5  Octobre,  1846.  Tom.  xxiii.  p.  657. 

4.  Recherches  sur  les  mouvements  de  la  Planite  Hersehel  (dite 
Uranus).^  Par  U.  J.  Le  Vebrieb.  Dated  5  Octobre, 
1846 ;  and  published  in  the  Connaissance  des  Temps,  pour 
Tan  1849.     Additions,  &c.  p.  1-254. 

5.  Planete  de  M.  Verrier.  Par  M.  Arago.  This  Notice  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  at  Berlin  by  M. 
Galle,  on  the  23d  September,  with  observations  by  M.  Ajrago. 
Comptes  Rendus,  ^c,  Tom,  xxiii.  p.  659-663. 

6.  Comparaison  des  observations  de  la  nouveUe  plankte  avec  la 
TMorie  deduite  des  perturbations  rf'  Uranus.  Par  M.  Le  Ver- 
rier,   Id.  Id.,  19  Octobre,  1846.  Tom.  xxiii.  p.  741. 

7.  Examen  dss  remarques  critiques  et  des  questions  deprioritd  que 
la  dScouverte  de  M.  Le  Verrier  a  soulevees.  Par  M.  Arago. 
Id.  Id.  Id.,  p.  741-755.  In  this  article  Mr.  Arago  discusses 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Adams  agf  advanced  in  the  Athenceum  by 
Sir  John  Hersehel,  Mr.  Airy,  and  Mr.  Challis. 

8.  On  the  newly  discovered  Planet.  By  M.  Encke.  Translated 
in  the  Lond.  &  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  for  March  1847,  vol.  xxx. 
p.  181, — ^from  tLe  Berichten  der  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
BerUn,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

9.  An  explanation  of  the  observed  irregularities  in  iJie  motion  of 
Uranus,  on  the  hypoiJiesis  of  disturbances  eausedby  a  more  dis- 
tant planet,  with  a  determination  of  the  mass,  orbit,  and  position 

*  On  the  10th  November,  1845,  there  appeared  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  ^c.  of  that 
date,  torn.  xxi.  p.  1050,  an  abstract  of  a  Memoir  by  M.  Le  Verrier,  entitled  Premi' 
ire  Memoire  sur  la  llteoiie  (P  Uranus,  but  as  it  contains  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  new  Planet,  we  have  not  inserted  it  above. 

+  In  this  Memoir,  the  planet  is  invariably  called  Uranus ;  but  M.  Le  Verrier 
has  added  the  following  Note,  in  reference  to  his  having  adopted  the  name  Her- 
Bchel  in  the  title  of  his  Memoir : — ^^  In  my  ulterior  researches,"  says  he,  **  I  shall 
consider  it  as  a  strict  duty  to  make  the  name  Uranus  completely  disappear,  and  to 
call  the  planet  only  by  the  name  of  Herschel.  I  regret  extremely  that  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  printing  of  this  Memoir  has  not  permitted  me  to  conform  to  tk 
resolution  which  I  shall  religiously  observe  in  future."— P.  J,  Note, 
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of  the  disturbing  body.  By  J.  C.  Adams,  Esq,,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Dated  Nov.  12,  1846,  and 
published  in  the  ]^utical  Almanac  for  1851.  (See  also  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Astronomical  Society,  Nov.  13,  1846.) 

10.  Account  of  some  circumstances  historically  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  exterior  to  Uranus.  By  the  Astbono- 
M£R-RoYAL.  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society,  Nov.  13,  1846.  Vol.  vii.  p.  121-145. 

11.  Account  of  observations  at  the  Cambridge  Observatory^  for 
detecting  the  planet  exterior  to  Uranus.  By  Professor  Chal- 
Lis,  Id.  Id.,  p.  145-149. 

12.  Special  Report  (to  the  Syndicate  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge) of  Proceedings  in  the  Observatory  relative  to  the  New 
Planet.    By  Professor  Challis.  Dec.  12,  1846. 

13.  Second  Report  of  Proceedings  in  the  Observatory  relating  to 
the  New  Planet  {Neptune.)  By  Professor  Challis.  March 
22,  1847. 

The  writings  enumerated  in  the  preceding  list  contain  the 
history  and  details  of  a  discovery  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  Annals  of  Science.  If  the  discovery  of  an  Island  or  a 
Continent,  on  the  little  world  which  we  inhabit,  gives  immorta- 
lity to  the  adventurer  who  stumbles  upon  its  shores,  how  shall  we 
estimate  the  merit  of  the  astronomer  who  detects  a  new  planet 
amid  myriads  of  stars,  and  extends  more  than  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  miles  the  limits  of  the  system  to  which  he  belongs ! 
This  feat  was  performed  when  Sir  W.  Herschel  added  Uranus 
to  the  planets.  The  process,  however,  by  which  that  discovery 
was  made  involved  no  exercise  of  sagacity,  and  demanded  no 
effort  of  genius.  A  sharp  eye,  a  good  telescope,  and  a  patient 
observer,  are  alone  necessanr  to  rescue  a  planet  from  the  starry 
maze  which  conceals  it ;  and  we  have  in  our  own  day  witnessed 
these  influences,  in  the  discovery  of  the  five  small  bodies  which 
circulate  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

To  such  discoveries,  brilliant  though  they  be,  the  triumph  of 
astronomy  which  we  are  about  to  contemplate  has  no  resem- 
blance but  in  name.  To  detect  a  planet  by  the  eye,  or  to  track 
it  to  its  place  by  the  mind,  are  acts  as  incommensurable  as  those 
of  muscular  and  intellectual  power.  Kecumbent  on  his  easy 
chair,  the  observer  has  but  to  look  through  the  cleft  in  his  revol- 
ving cupola,  and  nimiber  the  beats  of  his  clock,  in  order  to  trace 
the  pilgrim  star  amid  its  companions,  or,  by  the  application  of 
magnifying  power,  to  expand  its  tiny  disc,  and  thus  transfer  it  to 
the  planetary  domains.  The  mathematician,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  such  auxiliaries.  He  calculates  at  noon,  when  the  stars 
disappear  under  a  meridian  sun.  He  computes  at  midnight,  when 
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clouds  and  darkness  shroud  the  heavens ;  and  from  within  that 
cerebral  dome  which  has  no  opening  heavenward,  and  no  instru- 
ment but  the  eye  of  reason,  he  sees,  in  the  agencies  of  an  unseen 
planet,  upon  a  planet  by  him  equally  unseen,  the  existence  of  the 
agent ;  and  from  the  direction  and  amount  of  its  action  he  cora- 

Eutes  its  magnitude  and  place.  If  man  ever  sees  otherwise  than 
y  the  eye,  it  is  when  tlie  clairvoyance  of  reason,  piercing 
through  screens  of  epidermis  and  walls  of  bone,  grasps,  amid 
the  abstractions  of  number  and  quantity,  those  sublime  realities 
which  have  eluded  the  keenest  touch,  and  evaded  the  sharpest 
eye. 

Such  indeed  was  the  process  by  which  a  new  planet  has  been 
added  to  the  solar  system ;  and,  whether  we  consider  the  novelty 
of  the  subject,  or  the  extraordinary  discussions  and  proceedings 
to  which  it  has  given  rise,  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  readers 
will  peruse  with  some  interest  the  details  of  a  discovery  so  re- 
markable, and  of  a  controversy  so  strange. 

So  early  as  the  year  1758,  when  the  perturbations  of  Halley's 
Comet  were  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  the  celebrated  Clairaut  hazarded  the  opinion,  that  bodies 
which  traversed  regions  so  remote  might  be  influenced  by  forces 
wholly  unknown,  "  such  as  the  action  of  planets  too  distant  to  be 
discovered."  This  opinion,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  by  astronomers,  who  found  it  an  easier  task  to  doubt  the 
universality  of  the  law  of  gravity,  or  to  refer  the  irregularities  in 
the  motion  of  comets  to  the  retarding  influence  of  a  luminiferous 
ether,  than  to  sweep  the  heavens  for  new  planets,  or  to  deduce 
their  existence,  and  determine  their  place,  from  the  disturbances 
which  they  occasioned.  An  astronomer  who  had  little  faith  in 
his  own  science,  might  have  been  permitted  to  question  the  ex- 
tension of  the  law  of  gravity  to  the  sidereal  regions,  or  even  to 
fill  the  boundless  universe  with  a  retarding  medium ;  but  science 
could  not  tolerate  the  heresy,  that  the  law  of  solar  attraction  suf- 
fered a  change  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn,  and  that  a  comet  was 
guided  towards  its  perihelion  by  a  different  law  from  that  which 
caused  it  to  pass  its  aphelion,  and  return  to  our  system. 

After  the  discovery  of  Uranus  in  1781,  astronomers  were  per- 
plexed with  the  magnitude  of  the  discrepancies  between  its  ob- 
served and  calculated  places;  but  it  was  not  till  1821,  when 
Alexis  Bouvard  published  his  Tables  of  this  planet,  that  these 
discrepancies,  amounting  sometimes  to  three  minutes,  attracted 
particular  notice.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hussey  of  Hayes  in  Kent, 
"  having  taken  great  pains  with  some  observations  of  Uranus," 
was  led  to  examine  closely  Bouvard's  Tables,  and  he  tlien  con- 
ceived "the  possibility  of' some  disturbing  body  beyond  that  pla- 
net."    His  first  idea  was  "  to  ascertain  some  approximate  place 
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of  this  supposed  body  empirically,  and  then  with  his  large  Reflec- 
tor to  set  to  work  and  examine  all  the  minute  stars  thereabouts ;" 
but  finding  himself  inadequate  to  the  mathematical  labour,  he  re- 
linquished the  matter  altogether.      A  subsequent  conversation 
with  Bouvard  in  Paris,  in  1834,  rivetted  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject.    The  French  astronomer,  he  found,  had  entertained  similar 
views  to  his  own,  and  had  even  been  in  correspondence  with 
Hansen,  who  believed  that  one  disturbing  body  would  not  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena,  and  that  there  must  therefore  be  two 
new  planets  beyond  Uranus  !  Mr.  Husse/s  proposal  to  obtain  the 
empirical  places  of  the  supposed  planets,  and  to  "sweep  closely**' 
for  them,  was  so  highly  approved  of  by  Bouvard,  that  he  propos- 
ed to  undertake  the  calculations,  which  he  regarded  as  more  la- 
borious than  difficult,  and  to  transmit  the  results  to  Mr.  Hussey, 
as  "  the  basis  of  a  very  close  and  accurate  sweep."     M.  Bouvard 
did  not  find  leisure  for  an  investigation  of  such  magnitude,  and 
Mr.  Hussey,  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  applies  to  the  Astrono- 
mer-Royal for  his  advice  and  assistance.    Iii  a  letter,  dated  17th 
November  1834,  he  communicates  to  Mr.  Airy  his  own  views, 
as  well  as  those  of  Bouvard  and  Hansen,  which  we  have  already 
referred  to,  and  he  requests  him,  if  he  considers  "  the  idea  possi- 
ble," to  give  him  roughly  the  limits  between  which  the  planet — 
as  he  tnought,  or  the  planets,  as  Hansen  thought^ — might  be 
found  during  the  ensuing  winter.     Mr.  Hussey  sagaciously  adds, 
that  as  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  might  not  be  large,  the  zone 
to  be  examined  would  be  comparatively  inconsiderable ;    and  he 
explains  the  very  methods  by  which  he  expects  to  make  the  dis- 
coveiy — the  very  methods,  too,  by  which  the  discovery  has  been 
since  made :  "  I  am  disposed  to  think,*"  says  he,  "  that  such  is  the 
perfection  of  my  equatorial  object-glass,  that  I  could  distinguish 
almost  at  once  the  difference  of  light  of  a  small  planet  and  a  star. 
My  plan  of  proceeding,  however,  would  be  very  different :    I 
should  accurately  map  the  whole  space  within  the  required  limits, 
down  to  the  minutest  star  I  could  discern ;  the  interval  of  a  sin- 
gle week  would  then  enable  me  to  ascertain  any  change."     Had 
this  noble  proposal  been  embraced,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the 
new  planet  might  have  been  twelve  years  older  than  it  is,  and 
England  might  have  enjoyed  the  undivided  glory  of  its  discovery. 
The  views  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  were  not  in  unison  with 
those  of  Mr.  Hussey,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  born  when  Aquarius 
was  in  the  ascendant,  he  throws  cold  water  upon  the  glowing  en- 
thusiasm of  his  friend,  and  extinguishes  for  ever  his  well-founded 
expectation  of  adding  to  Apollo's  lyre  another  string. 

In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hussey  he  "  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  the  subject  (of  the  irregularities  of  Uranus) 
is  not  yet  in  such  a  state  as  to  give  X\\q  smallest  ho^e  of  making 
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but  the  nature  of  any  external  action  upon  Uranus."  He  ad- 
duces facts  which  he  considers  as  indicating  that  there  are  no 
irregular  perturbations  in  the  motion  of  Uranus,  and  therefore 
"  doubts  tne  certainty  of  any  extraneous  action."  But  admitting 
the  certainty  of  an  extraneous  action,  "  he  doubts  much  the  pos- 
lability  of  determining  the  place  of  a  planet  which  produced  it," 
and  he  **  is  sure  it  could  not  be  done  till  the  nature  of  the  irregu- 
larity was  well  detenhined  from  several  successive  revolutions,"* 
that  is,  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  hundred  years ! 

In  the  year  1835,  when  the  irregularities  in  the  motion  of 
Halle/s  Cfomet  were  ascribed  by  some  astronomers  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  ether,  M.  Benjamin  Valz,  of  Marseilles,  wrote  to  M. 
Arago  "  that  he  would  prefer  having  recourse  to  an  invisible 
planet  beyond  Uranus.  The  revolution,"  he  adds,  "  would,  ac- 
feording  to  the  law  of  distances,  be  at  least  triple  that  of  the 
Comet,  so  that  in  every  three  oppositions,  its  perturbations  would 
be  reproduced,  and  the  calculation  of  four  or  five  intervals  might 
enable  us  to  recognise  it.  Would  it  not  be  admirable  thus  to 
ascertain  the  very  existence  of  a  body  we  cannot  see  !"t 
'  Nearly  three  years  after  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Hussey's  purpose, 
the  Astronomer-Eoyal  is  again  roused  from  his  slumbers.  M. 
Eugene  Bouvard,  the  nephew  of  Alexis,  announces  to  him,  on 
the  6th  October,  1837,  his  intention  to  reconstruct  the  tables  df 
Uranus,  and  requests  his  opinion  and  aid.  Finding  that  the 
differences  in  latitude  between  the  observed  and  tabular  places 
ef  the  planet  are  contiliually  increasing,  he  asks  the  question, — ■ 
**  Does  not  this  difference  arise  from  an  unknown  perturbation  in^ 
traduced  into  the  motions  of  this  star  by  a  body  situated  beyond  itf^ 
"  I  know  not,"  he  adds ;  "  but  this  at  any  rate  was  my  imcle'S 
idea.  I  regard  the  solution  of  this  problem  as  very  important;  but 
in  order  to  succeed  I  require  to  reduce  the  observations  with  the 
gi^atest  precision,  and  the  means  of  doing  this  are  often  wanting." 

*  In  making  an  apology  for  this  last  itentence,  Mr.  Airy  states  that  ''  he  thinks 
it  likely  that  ue  same  difficulty  would  still  have  been  felt  if  the  theortOs  (Adams  and 
Jj%  Verrier,  we  presume)  teho  efUered  seriously  vpon  the  explanation  o/the  perturbations 
had  not  trusted  more  confidently  to  Bode's  law  of  distances  than  he  did  himself.^' 
In  this  opinion  we  cannot  concur.  If  Bode's  law  had  never  been  heard  of,  tb^ 
^  theorists"  would,  in  all  probability,  haye  assumed  a  mean  distance  for  their  phmet 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  Bode's  law  made  it  They  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
assume  a  distance  conformable  to  existing  analogies.  For  example,  taking  the 
mean  distances  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  as  52, 95,  and  190,  that  of  the  earth 
being  10,  then  smce  191  is  just  double  of  95,  the  probable  distance  of  the  new  planet 
might  have  been  assumed  as  380,  which  was  done,  or  taking  the  ratio  of  52  to  95 
we  should  have  34-7,  which  is  still  nearer  the  true  distance.  A  still  closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  distance  of  the  new  planet  would  have  been  obtained  from  the 
ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  planets  nearer  the  sun,  so  that  the  theorists  have  been 
misled  by  Bode's  law  raUier  than  benefited  by  trusting  to  it  too  confidently,  and 
more  than  the  Astronomer-Royal  did. 

f  Comptet  Eendus,  ^e,,  torn.  i.  p.  130;  and  torn.  zxiv.  p.  35. 
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M.  Eugene  Bouvard  is,  therefore,  bent  on  the  detection  of  the 
Trans-Uranian  planet ;  but  the  Astronomer-Royal  again  damps 
the  ardour  of  his  correspondent.  He  tells  him  that  he  "  will 
gain  much  in  the  accuracy  of  the  reduced  observations  by  waiting 
a  short  time  before  he  proceeds  with  that  part  of  his  labour," — 
that  "  the  errors  of  longitude  are  incresisinf^  with  fearful  rapidit}/ 
— that  he  cannot  conjecture  what  is  the  cause  of  these  errors — that  he 
is  inclined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascribe  them  to  some  error  in 
the  perturbations — and  that  if  it  be  the  effect  of  any  unseen  body  it 

WILL  BE  NEARLY  IMPOSSIBLE  EVER  TO  FIND  OUT  ITS  PLACE." 

Notwithstanding  this  "  sore  discouragement,"  Eugene  Bouvard 
proceeds  in  his  course.  In  May  1838  he  receives  from  the  As- 
tronomer-Royal the  reduced  observations  of  1833  to  1836,  and 
he  seems  to  have  resolutely  pursued  his  plan  of  solving  the 
great  problem  of  a  Trans-Uranian  planet.  On  the  21st  May  he 
again  applies  to  the  Astronomer-Royal  for  the  right  ascension 
and  declinations  of  Uranus,  from  1781  to  1800.  He  announces 
that  his  work  is  far  advanced;  but  having  been  told  by  the  Astro- 
nomer-Royal that  it  wall  be  nearly  impossible  to  find  out  the  place 
of  the  unseen  body,  he  does  not  again  intrude  so  repulsive  a 
topic. 

Previous  to  the  date  of  this  last  letter  of  Eugene  Bouvai'd,  the 
grand  truth  that  there  was  a  planet  beyond  Uranus  was  making 
itself  known  in  other  quarters.  On  the  12th  July,  1843,  the 
late  illustrious  astronomer,  M.  Bessel,  when  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
John  Herschel,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  irregularities  of 
Uranus  could  not  be  explained  by  the  perturbations  of  existing 
planets,  and  that  an  exterior  planet  could  alone  account  for  them ; 
and  so  far  fix)m  thinking  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  out  its 
place,  he  proposed  to  undertake  the  task  after  he  had  completed 
certain  investigations  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  After  his 
return  to  Konigsberg  he  informed  Sir  John  Herschel  that  "  he 
had  not  forgotten  Uranus." 

Such  is  a  brief,  and,  we  trust,  a  correct  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  views  of  different  astronomers  previous  to  tne  time 
when  Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  a  member  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  an  under-graduate  of  that  university,  was  led  to  that 
train  of  research  by  which  he  succeeded  in  determining  the  ele- 
ments of  the  new  planet's  orbit,  and  the  very  place  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  found.  So  early  as  July  3,  1841,  Mr.  Adams  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  following  memorandum. — "  Formed  a  de- 
sign, in  the  beginning  of  this  week,  of  investigating,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  taking  my  degree,  the  irregularities  in  the  motions 
of  Uranus,  which  are  yet  unaccounted  for,  in  order  to  find  whether 
they  may  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  an  undiscovered  planet 
beyond  it,  and,  if  possible,  thence  to  determine  approximately 
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the  elements  of  its  orbit,  &e.,  which  would  probably  lead  to  its 
discovery."  Several  of  Mr.  Adams'  friends  in  Cambridge  were, 
in  1842,  cognizant  of  this  resolution ;  and  after  he  had  taken  his 
degree,  in  January  1843,  and  acquired  the  high  distinctions  of 
Senior  Wrangler  and  First  Smith's  Prize  Man,  he  began  to 
collect  materials  for  the  treatment  of  his  problem.  Professor 
Challis,  who  was  now  acquainted  with  Mr.  Adams'  plans,  lent 
him  some  necessary  works ;  and  in  May  1843,  Professor  Miller 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his  investigations.  Adopting 
Bode's  Jaw,  as  giving  the  most  probable  distances  of  the  un- 
known planet,  and  assuming  its  orbit  to  be  a  circle,  with  a 
radius  equal  to  twice  the  mean  distance  of  Uranus  from  the  Sun, 
he  obtained,  in  October  1843,  a  first  solution  of  the  problem. 
This  solution  was  founded  principally  on  modem  observations. 
The  errors  in  the  Tables  were  taken  from  those  given  in  the 
equations  of  condition  of  Bouvard's  Tables,  as  far  as  the  year 
1821,  and  after  that  year  from  the  observations  from  1833  to 
1836,  published  by  Mr.  Airy,  in  the  Astronomische  Naclirichieiu 
The  general  result  of  this  investigation,  which  gave  the  place  of 
the  planet  within  17**  of  its  true  place,  and  a  mass  ane^tkird 
larger  than  that  subsequently  found,  satisfied  Mr.  Adams  that  a 

food  general  agreement  between  theory  and  observation  might 
e  obtained ;  but  as  the  discrepancies  of  greatest  amount  occurred 
in  those  yeai-s  where  the  observations  were  deficient  in  number, 
he  applied,  through  Professor  Challis,  to  the  Astronomer-Eoyal, 
for  such  of  the  Greenwich  planetary  observations,  then  in  the 
course  of  reduction,  as  referred  to  those  years  in  which  the  dif- 
ferences between  theory  and  observation  were  the  greatest.  Pro- 
fessor Challis'  letter  conveying  this  request  is  dated  February 
iliirteenth^  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four ^  and,  in  the  course  of 
two  days,  Mr.  Airy,  in  the  kindest  manner,  sent  Mr.  Adams  all 
the  heliocentric  errors  of  Uranus  in  longitude  and  latitude,  com- 
pletely reduced  from  the  Greenwich  observations  between  1754 
and  1830. 

About  this  time.  Professor  Miller  informed  Mr.  Adams  that  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Gottingen  had  proposed  the.  theory 
of  Uranus  as  tKe  subject  of  their  Mathematical  prize,  and  advised 
him  strongly  to  compete  for  it ;  but  though  the  duties  of  his 
College  prevented  him  from  attempting  such  a  complete  examin- 
ation of  that  theory  as  a  competition  for  the  prize  would  have 
reauired,  yet  this  fact,  together  with  the  possession  of  such  a  valu- 
able series  of  observations,  induced  him  to  undertake  a  new  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  his  new  research,  which  occupied  his  attention 
during  the  remainder  of  1844,  and  the  spring  and  summer  months 
of  1845,  he  took  into  account  the  most  important  terms  depending 
on  the  first  power  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  disturbing  planet, 
retaining  his  former  assumption  respecting  the  mean  distimce. 
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The  errors  of  the  tables  for  ancient  observations  were  taken  froni 
Pouvai'd*s  equations  of  condition ;  and  for  the  modem  observa?? 
tions,  the  errors  were  taken  solely  from  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tions till  1830,  after  which  they  were  taken  from  the  Cambridge 
and  Greenwich  Observations,  and  those  in  various  H^umbers  of 
the  Astronomuche  Nachrichten.  In  this  mapner .  he  obtained 
several  solutions  differing  slightly  from  each  other,  by  succea* 
fiively  taking  into  account  more  and  more  terms  of  the  series  exr 
pressing  the  perturbations ;  and,  in  September  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty 'Avey  before  leaving  Cambridge,  lie  placed  in  the  hands  QfMr. 
(IhaUie*  a  paper  containing  numerical  values  of  the  mean  longi- 
tude at  a  given  epochs  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion^  the  eccentricity 
of  its  orbitt  the  mass,  and  the  geocentric  longitude  for  September 
mirty^  eightee^i  hundred  and  forty-five^  of  Hie  supposed  disturbing 
planet^  which  he  calls  by  anticipation  "  The  New  Planet,"  "  evi- 
dently showing,"  as  Professer  Challis  justly  observes,  "  the  cour 
yiction,  in  his  own  mind,  of  the  reality  of  its  existence." 

Having  thus  solved  the  great  problem  which  had  so  long  occu- 
pied his  thoughts,  Mr.  Adams  was  anxious  for  the  discovery  of  his 
new  planet;  and,  with  this  very  object  in  view,  he  conuiiunicate4 
its  geocentric  longitude  to  Professor  Challis,  who  possessed  instru- 
ments capable  of  exhibiting  a  planetary  disc^  or  of  detecting  the 
planet  &om  its  change  of  place  among  the  stars  which  surrounded 
;t.  Mr.  Adams  was  now  entitled  to  consider  his  labours  at  an 
end.  He  had  discharged  all  the  duties  of  the  Mathematician,  and 
it  remained  for  the  practical  astronomer  to  perform  his  part.  He 
had  discovered  the  planet  in  theory — ^it  remained  to  be  seen  ii^ 
space.  He  had  seen  it  in  his  mind's  eye,  by  the  radiations  of 
force  with  which  it  pursued  its  brother  planet ;  it  remained  to 
be  pictured  on  the  human  retina  by  its  material  emanations. 

.But  Mr.  Adams  was  not  content  with  handing  over  his  dis- 
covery to  Professor  Challis — to  the  inquisition  of  the  Cambridge 
Transit  Instrument,  or  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Northumberlan4 
achromatic.  With  the  ardour  of  soul  which  ever  characterizes  tru^ 
^nius,  he  undertakes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Boyal  Observatory  of 
Ureen wich,  to  communicate  nis  discovery  to  the  Astronomer-Royal, 
in  the  expectation,  doubtless,  that  the  natiqnal  head  of  astronomi- 
pal  science  would  direct  all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  and  all  the 
powers  of  his  establishment  to  the  immediate  discovenr  of  so 
interesting  a  star.  His  errand,  however,  is  fruitless,  mx.  Airy 
was  travelling  in  France,  and  did  not  return  to  hi^  duti^s  a| 
the  Observatory  till  the  end  of  September.! 


*  Beport  to  the  Syndicate  of  the  University  of  Cambridse,  p.  3. 

t  In  September  1845,  previous  to  this  visit  to  Green wicn,  Mr.  Eamshaw,  of  St. 
Johns,  advised  Mr.  Adams  to  send  an  account  of  his  researches  to  the  Philosophical 
Soeietjr  of  Cambridge ;  an  advice  which  he,  unfortunately,  did  not  follow. 
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Undisturbed  by  this  disappointment,  Mr.  Adams  proceeds  to 
perfect  the  elements  of  his  new  planet.  The  results  were  slightly- 
different  from  those  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Challis ;  but  he 
made  the  important  addition  of  a  list  of  the  residual  errors  of  the 
mean  longitude  of  Uranus  from  1690  to  1840,  after  taking  into 
account  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  new  planet.  These  errors 
were  very  small,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Flamstead's  iso- 
lated observation  in  1690.  "This  comparison  of  observation 
with  the  theory  implied  the  determination  of  all  the  unknown 
quantities  of  the  problem,  both  the  corrections  of  the  elements  of 
Uranus,  and  the  elements  of  the  disturbing  body.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  residual  errors  proved  that  the  new  tneory  was  ade- 
quate to  the  explanation  of  the  observed  anomalies  in  the  motions 
of  Uranus,  ana  that  as  the  error  of  longitude  was  corrected  for 
a  period  of  at  least  130  years,  the  error  of  radius  vector  was  also 
corrected.  As  the  calculations  rested  on  an  assumption,  made 
according  to  Bode's  law,  that  the  mean  distance  of  the  disturbing 
planet  was  double  that  of  Uranus,  without  the  above-mentioned 
numerical  verification,  no  proof  was  given  that  the  problem  was 
solved,  or  that  the  elements  of  the  supposed  planet  were  not 
mere  speculative  results.  The  earliest  evidence  of  the  complete 
SOLUTION  of  an  inverse  problem  of  perturbations  is  to  be  dated 
from  October  1845." 

This  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  thus  justly  character- 
ized by  Professor  Challis,  crowned  with  a  Corinthian  capital  the 
noble  pillar  which  Mr.  Adams  has  reared  for  himself  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  look  for  the 
planet.  Elated,  doubtless,  with  his  triumph,  he  hastens  a  second 
time,  on  the  21st  of  October,  to  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Green- 
wich, to  announce  his  results,  and  explain  his  methods,  and  to 
induce  Mr.  Airy  to  look  for  the  star.  The  Astronomer-Royal 
is  again  absent,  and  Mr.  Adams  returns  to  his  College  without 
any  prospect  of  a  search  for  his  planet.  Fortunately,  however,  he 
left  at  the  Observatory  a  paper  containing  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations, and  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  as  described 
by  Professor  Challis.  In  this  paper  he  gives  the  following  ele- 
ments of  the  orbit  of  the  new  planet : — 

Mean  distance  (assumed  nearly  in  accordance  with 

Bode's  law),          ....  38*4. 
Mean  sidereal  motion  in  365'25  days,         .             .       1°  30'  9. 

Mean  longitude,  1st  October  1845,        .            .  323*34'. 

Longitude  of  perihelion,      .             .             .  315°  45'. 

Eccentricity,    .             .             .             .             .  0'1610. 

Mass  (that  of  the  Sun  being  unity),            .  00001 056. 

The  Astronomer-Royal  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this^  im- 
portant communication  on  the  5th  November ;  but  he  ndther 
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congratulates  Mr.  Adams  on  the  solution  of  the  problem,  nor  of- 
fers, either  by  himself  or  his  assistants,  to  look  even  for  the  planet. 
He  is  still  without  faith  in  his  science,  and  he  contents  himself 
with  merely  saying  to  Mr.  Adams  that  he  "  should  be  very  glad 
to  know  whether  this  assumed  perturbation  (namely,  that  of  the 
new  planet),  will  explain  the  eri'or  in  the  radius  vector  of 
Uranus  ?"  This  chilhng  and  unsatisfactory  reply  to  such  a  com- 
munication as  that  of  Mr.  Adams  is  to  us  utterly  inexplicable, 
and  could  not  fail  to  sting  an  ardent  mind  conscious  of  its  powers, 
and  eaually  conscious  of  their  triumph.  In  his  own  remarks 
upon  this  letter,  Mr.  Airy  takes  a  singular  view  of  it.  "  I  con- 
sidered," says  he,  "  that  the  trial  whether  the  error  of  radius  vec- 
tor would  be  explained  by  the  same  theory  which  explains  the 
error  in  longitude,  would  be  truly  an  experimentum  crucis; 
and  I  waited  with  much  anxiety  for  Mr.  Adams'  answer  to  my 
query.  Had  it  been  in  the  affirmative,  I  should  at  once  have 
exerted  all  the  influence  which  I  might  possess  eithei;  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  my  friend  Professor  Challis,  to  procure  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Ad.ams'  theory!"  It  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
jecture why  Mr.  Adams  returned  no  answer  to  such  a  auery. 
He  was  doubtless  chagrined  with  the  apathy  with  which  his  dis- 
covery was  met.  His  journeys  to  the  Royal  Observatory,  and 
his  communication  to  its  Director,  were  fruitless,  and  the  answer 
to  the  query  which  was  put  to  him  was  virtually  answered  in  Mr. 
Adams'  first  solution,  which  Mr.  Airy  possessed ;  for,  as  Pro- 
fessor Challis  states,  "  errors  of  radius  vector  were  as  readily  de- 
ducible  from  the  first  solution  as  from  the  other."  But  supposing 
that  Mr.  Airy's  anxiety  had  been  gratified  by  the  expected  com- 
munication from  Cambridge,  what  would  Mr.  Adams  have  gained 
by  it  ?  Mr.  Airy  would  have  used  his  influence  to  procure  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Adams'  theoiy.  Mr.  Adams  could  have  done 
this  himself.  It  was  already  sufficiently  published  by  a  com- 
munication to  the  two  principal  Observatories  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  all  that  Mr.  Adams  wanted  was  neither  Mr.  Airy's  approba- 
tion nor  his  influence,  but  simply  his  assistance,  as  the  Royal  Ob- 
server, in  practically  detecting  the  new  planet. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  narrative,  let  us  pause  a  little  and 
consider  tne  real  state  of  the  problem  of  a  new  planet  at  the 
epoch  at  which  we  have  arrived,  or  of  the  inverse  problem  of  per- 
turbations, as  it  has  been  called,  that  is,  a  problem  in  which,  in 
place  of  determining  the  perturbations  produced  upon  any  one 
planet  by  another,  whose  orbit  and  place  are  given,  to  determine 
the  orbit  and  place  of  an  unseen  and  unknown  planet,  or  to  dis- 
cover such  a  planet  intellectually,  by  the  perturbations  which  it 
produces  on  another  planet.  On  the  30th  of  October,  no  ma- 
thematician, dead  or  living,  had  solved  this  problem,  or  was  en- 
gaged in  solving  it.     Alexis  Bouvard  had  tried  it,  and  might 
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have  succeeded  had  he  not  been  told  that  it  was  impossible.  The 
illustrious  Bessel  had  resolved  to  grapple  with  it,  and  Mr.  Airy, 
with  all  the  data  at  his  elbow,  and  with  his  powerful  mind  and 
high  intellectual  genius,  might  have  anticipated  them  all,  had 
he  withdrawn  himself  from  less  legitimate  pursuits.  Mi*.  Adams 
alone  had  solved  it.  He  communicated  his  solution  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  in  order  that,  as 
practical  astronomers,  they  might  discover  the  planet  whose  ex- 
istence and  whose  locality  he  had  demonstrated.  So  anxious 
was  he  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  discovery,  (that  is,  to 
have  the  planet  seen  in  the  heavens,  the  only  possible  benefit  in 
which  the  public,  or  even  astronomers  were  concerned,)  that 
he  made  two  jeurneys  to  Greenwich  to  accomplish  it.  Mr.  Adams 
has,  therefore,  the  sole  and  undivided  merit  of  being  the  first  disco- 
verer of  this  remarkable  body.  No  act  on  his  part,  and  no  subse- 
Suent  researches  on  the  part  of  others,  can  afiect  this  great  truth, 
le,  and  he  alone,  first  solved  the  problem  and  pointed  to  the 
star.  Had  he  even  kept  his  secret,  or  embalmed  it,  according  both 
to  French  and  English  custom,  in  the  folds  of  a  sealed  packet,  in- 
trusted to  the  private  keeping  of  credible  witnesses,  or  deposited 
it  in  the  archives  of  an  academical  body,  his  merit  as  the  first 
discoverer,  and  the  magnitude  and  interest  of  the  discovery  would 
still  have  been  the  same.  The  only  effect  of  such  a  secret  dis- 
posal of  his  discovery  would  have  been  in  favour  of  those  who 
might  be  engaged  in  the  same  research.  It  would  have  increased 
the  probability  that  any  second  discoverer  had  not  been  acquainted 
with  his  previous  labours.  Let  us  just  add  to  this  supposition 
one  equally  important,  that  in  October  1845,  Professor  Challis 
and  Mr.  Airy  had,  one  or  both,  directed  their  telescope  to  the 
325th  parallel  of  longitude,  and  seen  the  planet ; — then  we  should 
never  nave  heard  more  of  the  claims  or  even  of  the  labours  of 
others,  for  at  that  date  no  other  philosopher  had  entered  upon 
the  research.  With  what  justice  then  can  their  negligence,  or 
apathy,  or  failure,  have  any  influence  whatever  over  the  reality 
and  importance  of  the  finished  labours  of  another?  As  truly 
might  we  maintain  that  the  heat  and  sunshine  of  to-day  have 
been  reduced  by  the  cold  and  darkness  of  the  morrow,  as  that 
the  glory  of  Mr.  Adams  could  be  dimmed  by  the  absence  of 
Professor  Challis,  or  the  innsibility  of  Mr.  Airy. 

Leaving  these  questions  for  future  discussion,  we  shall  now 
proceed  with  our  chronological  narrative.  M.  Le  Verrier,  a  young 
French  mathematician  of  great  genius,  had  distinguished  himself 
by  a  series  of  admirable  memoirs  on  the  most  difficult  topics  of 
pnysical  astronomy.  His  memoirs  on  the  great  inequality  of 
l^allas — his  new  determination  of  the  perturbations  of  Mercury, 
and  his  researches  on  the  rectification  of  the  orbits  of  comets,  had 
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won  for  him  the  favour  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  must 
speedily  have  gained  for  him  an  European  reputation.  In  the 
summer  of  1845,  M.  Arago,  with  his  usuj^l  ardour  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science,  represented  to  M.  Jjc  Verrier  the  importance 
of  studying  the  perturbations  of  Uranus.  A  great  number  of 
hypotheses,  as  M.  Le  Verrier  remarks,  had  been  invented  to  ex- 
plain them,  and  it  had  been  doubted  whether  the  motion  of  this 
planet  was  suly ect  to  the  great  principle  qf  universal  gravitation. 
Abandoning  the  researches  on  comets  which  he  had  underta]^en, 
our  author  devoted  himself  to  the  task  suggested  by  his  friend, 
aqd  on  the  10th  November^  1845,  he  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  his  First  Memoir  on  the  Tlieory  of  Uranus^ 
which  was  printed  in  the  Comptea  Hendus  of  the  same  date,  and 
which,  according  to  the  Astropomer-Royal,  did  nqt  reach  Eng- 
land till  December.  After  determining  the  perturbations  pro- 
duced by  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  correcting  the  elliptic  ele- 
ments of  the  planpt,  he  found  that  there  still  existed  irregulari- 
ties, which,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^^  might  depend  on  other  cau- 
ses, the  influence  of  which  he  would  appreciate  in  a  second  Me- 
moir."* "  This  Memoir,"  to  use  Mr.  Air/s  words,  "  placed  the 
Theory  of  Uranus  on  a  satisfiactory  foundation;"  and  such  was  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  that  when  a  vacancy  had  occur- 
red in  the  Institute  in  the  Section  of  Astronomy,  by  the  death  of 
Cassini,  M.  Le  Verrier  was,  on  the  19th  Jan.  1846,  elected  in  op- 
position to  M*  Edouard  Bouvard,  by  a  majority  of  forty-four  to 
nine  votes. 

The  year  1845  closed,  and  five  months  of  1846  passed  away 
before  M.  Le  Verrier  produced  his  Second  Memoir,  and  till  the  first 
of  June  1846,  when  that  Memoir  was  published  in  the  Comptes 
JRendus  of  that  date,t  tjie  idea  of  a  new  planet,  as  the  certaii^ 
cause  of  the  irregularities  of  Uranus,  was  never  once  stated  or 
pubUshed.  His  second  Memoir,  entitled  Researches  on  the  Mo- 
tiotis  of  UraniLs^  contains  an  able  reduction  and  discussion  of  all 
the  observations  of  Uranus,  ancient  and  modem.  Le  Verrier 
shpws  that  there  is  "  a  formal  incompatibiUty  between  the  obser- 
vations of  Uranus  and  the  hypothesis  that  that  planet  is  subject 
only  to  the  action  of  the  Sun  and  the  other  planets  acting  con- 
formably to  the  principles  of  universal  gravitation ;"  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  difierent  causes  to  which  this  discrepancy 
has  been  ascribed.  ^^  No  sooner"  says  he,  "  was  it  conjectured 
some  years  ago,  that  the  motion  of  Uranus  was  modified  by  some 
unknown  cause,  th^m  all  possible  hypotheses  were  hazarded  re- 
specting the  nature  of  that  cause.   Each,  it  is  true,  followed  sim- 


♦  OmpUs  Kendus,  Nov.  10,  1845,  torn,  xxi.,  p.  1055. 
+  Tom.  xxii.,  p.  907. 
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ply  the  bent  of  his  own  imagination — without  adducing  any  ar- 
guments in  support  of  his  assertion.  One  imagined  the  resistance 
of  ether,  another  spoke  of  a  large  satellite  accompanying  Uranus, 
or  even  of  a  planet  yet  unknown,  whose  disturbing  force  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Another  went  so  far  as  to  suppose, 
that  at  this  enormous  distance  from  the  Sun  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion might  lose  something  of  its  rigour.  In  fine,  might  not  a 
comet  (Usturb  Uranus  in  its  course  I"  The  idea  of  a  resisting 
ethei",  ip  which  the  Cambridge  undulationists  believe,  receives  no 
favour  from  our  author,  because  traces  of  it  have  been  scarcely 
recognised  in  the  motion  of  bodies  of  the  smallest  density,  that  is, 
in  the  circumstances  most  suitable  for  exhibiting  the  action  of 
such  a  fluid.  The  action  of  a  large  satellite  is  equally  excluded 
by  the  consideration  that  if  it  were  large  it  would  be  seen,  and  if  it 
did  act  upon  its  primary,  the  inequalities  which  it  occasioned 
would,  contranr  to  observation,  be  of  a  very  shqrt  period.  The 
probable  impulse  of  a  comet  is  an  idea  equally  incompatible  with 
the  observations,  and  as  for  a  relaxation  in  the  law  of  gravity, 
our  author  regards  this  as  the  last  resource  to  which  an  astrono- 
mer could  have  recourse.  He  is  therefore  driven  to  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  disturbing  cause  is  an  unknown  body,  changing  in  a 
very  slow  manner  the  motion  of  Uranus ;  and  after  showing  that 
its  orbit  cannot  be  between  Uranus  and  Jupiter,  he  proposes  to 
himself  the  following  question :  "7«  it  possible  that  the  inequalities 
of  UraV'Us  are  due  to  the  action  of  a  planet  sitxuxted  in  the  ecliptic 
at  a  mean  distance  double  that  of  Uranus  ?  and  if  it  is  so,  where 
is  this  planet  actually  situated  ?  what  is  its  mass  ?  what  are  the 
elements  of  the  orbit  which  it  describes  ?"  Our  author  then  gives 
a  rigorous  solution  of  this  problem,  which  he  shows  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  more  than  one  solution — that  is,  that  there  are  not 
two  quarters  of  the  heavens  in  which  we  can  place  the  planet  at 
a  given  epoch.  He  determines  its  heliocentric  place  on  the  1st 
Jan.  1847  to  be  in  the  325th  degree  of  Longitude,  and  he  asserts 
that  in  assigning  it  this  place  he  does  not  commit  an  error  of  more 
than  10^ 

Such  is  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  as  published  to  the 
world  by  Le  Verrier  on  the  1st  June  1846.  The  place  which  he 
has  assigned  to  the  planet — ^the  only  result  of  the  Memoir — ^is 
within  a  degree  of  the  place  which  Mr.  Adams  had  assigned  to  it 
seven  months  before,  and  communicated  to  Prof.  Challis  and  Mr. 
Airy.  Neither  the  mass,  nor  the  elements  of  the  planet's  orbit 
— ^both  of  which  had  been  also  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  October 
1845,  are  given  in  Le  Verrier's  second  Memoir;  but  he  supplied 
these  essential  particulars  in  a  third  Memoir,  which  appeared  in 
the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  31st  August  1846,  and  is  entitled, — 
On  the  Planet  which  produces  the  anomalies  observed  in  the  mo- 
tion of  Uranus — the  determination  of  its  Mass,  of  its  Orbity  and  its 
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actual  position.  The  following  are  the  elements  which  he  obtain- 
ed in  this  investigation : — 

Major  semiaxis  of  the  orbit,  .  .  36*154 

Years. 
Duration  of  the  sidereal  revolution,  .  217*387 

Eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  .  .  0*10761 

Longitude  of  perihelion,  .  .  284°  45' 

Mean  longitude  on  the  1st  January,  1847,  318*47 

Mass  —  —  of  that  of  the  sun,  .  .  0-0001075 

True  Hehocentric  longitude,  1st  January,  1847,      326'  32' 
Distance  from  the  sun,        ...  33*  06' 

This  value  of  the  true  Longitude,  founded  on  more  numerous 
data,  differs  very  little  from  325°,  the  result  which  he  obtained 
in  his  earlier  researches.  "  It  places,"  says  Le  Verrier,  "the  new 
star  about  5°  to  the  east  of  the  star  h  of  Capricorn." 

The  following  are  the  limits,  or  extreme  values,  between  which 
he  finds  that  the  preceding  elements  may  vary : — 

Major  semiaxis  between  35*  04'  and  37*  90'.* 

Duration  of  sidereal  revolution  between  207  and  233  years. 

True  Heliocentric  longitude  between  325*  and  335",  or  345*. 

Mass  between  .  ,  -— ~  and 


4700  14505! 

Eccentricity  between  0.125  and  0.200. 

In  order  to  determine  the  visibility  of  the  new  planet  Le  Ver- 
rier assumes  it  as  probable  that  its  density  is  equal  to  that  of  Ura- 
nus, and  taking  tlie  mass  of  the  new  planet  as  2\  times  greater 
than  that  of  Uranus,  and  the  angle  subtended  by  the  disc  of  Ura- 
nus when  nineteen  times  as  distant  as  the  earth  is  from  the  sun, 
as  4",  he  concludes  that  at  the  time  of  opposition  on  the  19th 
August  1846,  the  disc  of  the  new  planet  would  be  3"3,  and  there- 
fore visible  in  good  telescopes. 

Before  this  interesting  Memoir  was  received  in  England,  viz. 
on  the  2d  September,  Mr.  Adams  communicated  to  the  Astrono- 
mer-Royal two  new  sets  of  elements,  founded  on  different  assum- 
ed values  of  the  mean  distance  of  the  new  planet.  They  were  as 
follow : — 

Hypothesis  I. 
Assumed  mean  distance  =  2  X  that  of  Uranus, 

Mean  longitude  6th  October,  1846,  .  325'    T 

Longitude  of  perihelion,                  .  .  315*  57' 

Eccentricity  of  the  orbit,                 .  .  0.16103 

Mass,  that  of  the  sun  being  1,        .  .  0*0001656 

*  These  limiting  values  of  the  mean  distance  are  very  wide  of  tlie  truth.  As 
the  real  mean  distance,  deduced  from  Professor  Cbalhs's  observatioDS  by  Mr. 
Adams,  is  only  30*198. 
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Hypothesis  II. 

Assumed  mean  distance  =  942  X  that  of  Uranus. 

Mean  longitude  6th  October,  1846,  .  323'    2' 

Longitude  of  perihelion,       .             ,  •  299*  1 1' 

Eccentricity  of  the  orbit,     .             .  .  0.120615 

Mass,  that  of  the  sun  being  1,          .  .  0*00015003 

The  residual  errors  resulting  from  these  two  hypotheses,  satisfied 
Mr.  Adams  of  the  extreme  probability  that  the  mean  distance  of 
the  new  planet  should  be  assumed  as  nearly  equal  to  the  mean 

distance  of  Uranus,  x  -;r=-r  or  1*742,  that  is,  the  mean  distance 
574, 

of  the  new  planet  should  be  19*2  x  1-742  =  33-44. 

With  this  brief  abstract  of  the  theoretical  labours  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  Le  Verrier  we  must  close  this  part  of  our  article ;  but  we 
cannot  do  this  without  noticing  the  fact,  arising  no  doubt  from 
the  author^s  anxiety  for  the  discovery  of  the  planet,  that  the  part 
of  his  investigation  in  which  Le  Verrier  considers  the  action  of 
the  new  planet  is  not  wrought  out  with  that  elaborateness  which 
characterizes  the  former  part,  as  he  omits  terms  far  more  import- 
ant than  the  additional  ones  which  he  has  taken  into  account 
when  determining  the  perturbations  produced  by  Saturn.  In 
Mr.  Adams'  method,  on  the  contrary,  these  terms  are  much 
smaller,  on  account  of  the  superior  degree  of  convergency  of  the 
series  which  expresses  the  perturbations  in  mean  longitude.  In 
justice  to  Bouvard,  too,  whose  views  and  labours  have  contribu- 
ted to  this  great  discovery,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  Le 
Verrier  has  thought  it  necessary  to  speaK  with  such  excessive  se- 
verity of  his  Tables  of  Uranus.  The  most  important  errors  which 
he  attributes  to  them  were  actually  pointed  out  by  Bouvard  him* 
self  about  twenty  years  ago^  and  shown  to  be  errors — not  in  the 
Tables  themselves,  but  in  the  Introduction  merely.* 

Such  is,  we  trust,  a  faithful  and  accurate  account  of  the  re- 
spective labours  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Le  Verrier.  The  facts  and 
dates  which  we  have  recorded,  have  not  yet  been  matters  of  dis- 
pute ;  and  therefore  the  intelligent  reader  can  have  no  difficulty 
m  making  up  his  mind  respecting  the  four  points  of  priority  of 
research — priority  of  solution,  or  theoretic  discovery  of  the  pla- 
net— ^priontv  of  communication  to  public  functionaries — and  pri- 
ority of  publication  to  the  world.  In  all  these  points,  save  the 
last,  the  priority  of  Mr.  Adams  is,  we  believe,  universally  ac- 
knowledged. 

We  now  approach  a  very  interesting  part  of  our  subject.  As- 
tronomers occupying  public  situations,  charged  with  astronomical 
functions,  and  possessing  ample  means  of  verifying  the  predic- 


*  See  Attronomiiche  Nachnvhten,  Band  ii.,  No.  48,         ^^ 
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tions  of  theory,  had  been  informed,  both  by  private  and  public 
announcement,  that  a  New  Planet  existed  in  the  Ecliptic,  and  in 
the  326th  degree  of  longitude.  How  did  they  receive  this  re- 
markable intelligence?  How  did  they  proceed  to  verify  the  sub- 
lime prediction  ?  How  did  the  scientific  institutions  which  they 
guide,  and  the  Government  which  they  counsel  and  prompt,  re- 
ward and  honour  the  men  who  had  made  such  a  contribution  to 
knowledge,  and  shed  such  glory  on  their  country  I  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  furnish  an  answer  to  these  interrogatories  with  as 
much  temper  as  we  can  command ;  but  we  fear  that  the  only 
parties  who  will  stand  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion  are  the  Euro- 
pean sovereigns,  who  on  this  as  on  all  similar  occasions,  have  re- 
cognised the  claims,  and  done  homage  to  the  dignity  of  ititellec- 
tual  greatness. 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  within  whose  precincts  the  theore-^ 
tical  discovery  of  the  new  Body  was  first  made,  possesses  an  obser- 
vatory ably  directed  by  Professor  Challis,  and  furnished  with  in- 
struments Well  adapted  for  the  detection  of  a  planet.  Regarding 
as  we  do  the  intimation  made  to  Professor  Challis  in  September 
and  October  1845,  that  a  planet  might  or  would  be  found  in  thd 
325th  degree  of  longitude,  as  a  message  which  would  have  thrill- 
ed throu^  every  fibre  of  our  heart,  and  taxed  every  function  of 
our  brain,  we  cannot  understand  how  he  did  not  instantly  apply 
his  telescope  to  the  first  spot  of  azure  that  unveiled  Capricorn  to 
his  view,  and  surrender  every  other  inquiry  to  so  grand  and  ex- 
citing a  pursuit*  He  believed  that  the  theory  gave  only  a  rough 
indication  of  the  planet's  place,  and  that  the  search  for  it  womd 
be  long  and  laborious.  The  planet  had  passed  its  opposition. 
He  had  had  little  communication  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  froni 
October  1845  to  midsummer  1846,  he  considered  it  his  duty  td 
devote  himself  to  the  observation  of  the  new  planet  Astrsea,  6ie- 
la's  comet,  and  several  other  comets.  The  appearance,  however, 
of  Le  Terrier's  Memoir  of  the  1st  of  June  1846,  and  the  feet 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Airy  at  the  Greenwich  Board  of  Visitors,  that 
Le  Vender  had  given  nearly  the  same  longitude  to  the  new  pla- 
net that  Adams  had  done,  led  Professor  Challis  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect a  previous  resolution,  known  to  Mr.  Adams,  of  searching  for 
the  planet.  On  the  9th  and  13th  of  July  he  received  from  Mr. 
Airy  a  letter  recommending  the  employment  of  the  Northumber- 
land Relractor  in  a  systematic  searcn  for  the  planet,  and  enclosing 
suggestions  for  conducting  the  observations ;  but  such  was  the 
distrust  of  the  theory  which  haunted  both,  that  the  Astronomer- 
Royal  contemplated  in  his  suggestions  the  examination,  by  at 
least  three  successive  sweeps  of  a  part  of  the  heavens  thirty  de^ 
grees  long  and  ten  broad,  and  Professor  Challis  "  purposed  to  car- 
ry the  sweep  to  that  extent !" 

Having  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Adams  with  a  paper  of  instruc* 
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lions  for  finding  the  pladet,  and  learned  from  him  that  it  would 
not  be  less  bright  than  a  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude^  Professor 
Challis  began  nis  search  on  the  29th  July^  seven  weeks  before 
any  other  astronomer  had  looked  for  it.  On  the  4th  and  12th 
of  August  he  directed  the  telescope  to  the  planet's  theoretical 
place,  as  contained  in  Mr.  Adams'  instructions,  and  as  will  after- 
wards be  found,  he  saw  the  planet  and  obtained  two  positions  of  it ! 
These  observations  were  continued  till  September  29thj  when 
Professor  Challis  became  acquainted  with  the  results  of  M.  Le 
Verrier's  last  researches.  Professor  Challis  then  followed  his 
suggestions,  and  observed  the  stars  within  the  limits  he  assigned. 
Among  300  stars  which  passed  through  the  field  of  vision  one 
only  fixed  his*attention.  He  desired  his  assistant,  who  was  re- 
cording his  observations,  to  write.  It  appears  to  have  a  disc.  This 
Was  the  planet,  with  a  lustre  of  a  star  of  the  8th  or  9th  magni- 
tude, and  its  approximate  place  was — 

Right  ascension.      South  declination. 
September  29,-10'-  10-  1",  j  ^p.  ggn,.  43  9..     130  gg'  30". 
Mean  time  at  Greenwich.    J 

On  the  30th  September  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  verify- 
ing his  conjecture,  and  on  the  1st  October  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  by  Dr.  Galle  of  Berlin.* 
Upon  comparing  the  observations  of  July  30th  and  August  12th, 
he  found  that  a  star  of  the  8th  magnitude — No.  49  in  the  series 
of  August  12th,  was  wanting  in  the  series  of  July  30th,  and  thi^ 
consequently,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  search,  was  the 
new  Planet  After  determining  the  place  of  the  planet  on  Au- 
gust 12th,  he  readily  inferred  that  it  was  also  among  the  refer- 
ence stars  taken  on  August  4th.  Hence  it  follows,  as  Professor 
Challis  has  stated,  that  the  planet  was  secured^  and  two  positions 
of  it  recorded)  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  any  other  observatory, — 
and  in  a  "  systematic^  search  expressly  undertaken  for  that  pur- 
pose." Such  were  the  proceedings  of  Professor  Challis  when  he 
did  enter  upon  the  research;  and  if  we  have  been  obliged  to  blame 
his  early  inactivity  and  his  distrust  of  astronomical  prediction, 
we  must  now  admire  his  dihgence  and  success,  and  applaud  the 
generous  ardour  with  which  he  has  striven  to  secure  for  Mr. 


*  These  facts  were  communicated  to  M.  Arago,  by  Prdfessor  Challis,  on  the  5th 
October,  1846,  and  pablished  in  the  Comptes  Bendiis  of  the  12th  October,  1846. 
In  M.  Arago's  discussion  of  the  question  of  priority  in  the  same  woi'k  for  October 
19,  he  charges  Professor  Challis  with  having  made  two  diffei*ent  and  irreconcil- 
able statements  respecting  the  use  he  made  of  Mr.  Adams^  MS.  instractions,  and 
of  Le  Verrier's  printed  suggestions.  In  comparing  the  letter  in  the  AthencBum, 
with  the  letter  to  M.  Arago,  it  will  be  seen,  that  Professor  Challis  used  Mr.  Adams' 
instructions  before  the  29th  September,  and  Le  Terrier's  after  it.  His  statements 
are,  therefore^  quite  recQueilable,  ^ 
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Adams  the  credit  of  his  discovery,  and  to  Cambridge  the  honour 
of  having  first  detected  the  planet.  Though  he  did  not  know  it, 
he  was  the  fii'st  who  saw  the  planet  and  secured  its  being  known ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  on  the  29th  September,  before  Galle's 
discovery  of  it  was  heard  of  in  England,  he  had  recognised  it  by 
its  disc,  it  may  be  a  fair  question — though  we  do  not  now  raise 
it — ^whether  he  or  Galle  were  the  first  discoverer.  Had  no  other 
telescope  ever  been  turned  to  the  heavens,  and  no  otHer  observer 
than  Professor  Challis  looked  for  the  planet,  astronomers  would 
have  found  it  in  the  observations  recorded  at  Cambridge  on  the 
29th  of  July  and  the  4th  and  12th  of  August. 

We  have  already  animadverted  upon  the  chilling  reception 
which  Mr.  Airy  gave  to  the  completed  elements  of  the  new  pla- 
net which  Mr.  Adams  left  at  the  Royal  Observatory :  let  us  now 
see  how  he  received  the  communications  of  Le  Verrier.  From 
the  end  of  October  1845  till  the  23d  of  June  1846,  a  space  of 
seven  montliSy  he  kept  in  his  pocket  the  elements  and  place  of  the 
new  planet  without  pointing  a  telescope  to  the  spot — without  di- 
recting his  assistants  to  look  for  it — and  without  summoning  to  the 
search  any  of  the  numerous  astronomers  of  England,  who  would 
have  cheerfully  obeyed  the  call.  During  these  seven  months  the 
Royal  and  Astronomical  Societies  held  their  weekly  meetings, 
and  yet  the  Astronomer-Royal  of  England,  doubtless  an  office- 
bearer in  both,  never  mentioned  to  them  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  a  new  planet,  exterior  to  Uranus,  was  declai'ed  to  exist  in 
the  325th  degree  of  longitude !  Le  Verrier's  Memoir  of  the  1st 
June,  in  which  he  first  announces  his  investigations,  and  which 
contains  only  the  place  of  the  planet,  reaches  Mr.  Airy  on  the 
23d  June.  The  apathy  and  distrust  with  which  he  received  Mr. 
Adams'  prediction,  pressed  upon  his  notice  by  two  personal  visits, 
and  by  Professor  Challis'  testimony  to  Mr.  Adams'  "  character 
as  a  mathematician  and  practice  in  calculation,"  is  now  converted 
into  a  glow  of  faith  and  hope.  "  I  cannot,"  says  he,  *'  sufficient- 
ly express  the  feeling  of  delight  and  satisfaction  which  I  received 
from  it.  The  place  which  it  assigned  to  the  disturbing  planet 
was  the  same  to  one  degree  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Adams'  ejacula- 
tions, which  I  had  perused  seven  months  earlier."  The  old  ques- 
tion, however,  about  the  perturbation  of  the  Radius  Vector, 
which  he  asked  of  Mr.  Adams  seven  months  before,  and  which 
Mr.  Adams  did  not  answer  because  it  was  virtually  answered  in 
his  solution,  again  haunts  the  still  doubting  philosopher ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Le  Verrier,  dated  26th  June  1846,  he  puts  the  same 
question  to  the  French  mathematician,  who  on  the  28th  June 
gives  the  same  reply  which  Professor  Challis  has  since  done  for 
Mr.  Adams.  "  The  Radius  Vector,"  says  he,  "  is  rectified  of  it- 
self, without  its  having  been  taken  into  consideration  in  a  direcf 
manner."  "  Errors  of  the  Radius  Vector,"  said^Profes3or  Challi* 
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"  were  as  readily  deducible  from  Mr.  Adams'  first  solution  as 
from  the  others."* 

Believing  that  the  Astronomer-Royal  would  have  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  being  the  discoverer  of  the  new  planet, 
M.  Le  Verrier  writes  to  him  on  the  28th  June  1846,-—"  If  I 
could  hope  that  you  would  place  sufficient  confidence  in  my 
researches,  to  seek  for  this  planet  in  the  heavens,  I  should  be 
anxious  to  send  you  its  exact  position  as  soon  as  I  shall  have 
obtained  it."  To  this  offer  no  reply  seems  to  have  been  made ; 
but  in  his  observations  upon  Le  Verrier's  letter — which  is  lauded 
for  qualities  which  equally  characterized  the  communications  of 
Mr.  Adams — ^Mr.  Airy  says,  that  his  "  approaching  departure 
for  the  continent  made  it  useless  to  trouble  M.  Le  Verrier  with  a 
request  for  the  more  accurate  numbers  to  which  he  alludes."  If 
the  Astronomer-Royal  was  obliged  by  the  essential  duties  of  his 
office  to  leave  the  Observatory,  the  ^xact  position  of  the  planet 
thus  offered  to  him  might  have  been  gratefully  received,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  assistants,  or  communicated  to  British 
Astronomers :  But  in  place  of  evincing  any  desire  to  make,  or 
to  have  made,  such  a  discovery,  his  mmd  seems  to  recoil  from 
the  very  idea  of  it,  till  he  pays  a  visit  in  July  to  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
who  doubtless  recommended  that  application  to  Professor  Challis 
which  we  have  already  recorded. 

Mr.  Airy's  subsequent  zeal  for  the  detection  of  the  disturbing 
body,  and  his  liberal  proposal  to  supply  Professor  Challis  with  an 
assistant,  which  he  declined,  form  doubtless  some  atonement  for 
his  previous  indifference,  and  as  such  we  willingly  view  them ; 
but  we  cannot  find  any  apology  for  the  repeated  eulogies  which 
he  lavishes  upon  Le  Verrier,  and  withholds  from  Mr.  Adams — 
for  the  expression  of  sentiments  calculated  to  diminish  the  honour 
so  justly  due  to  both,  and  for  the  unjust  decision  in  favour  of  Le 
Verrier^s  claims,  which  he  pronounces  in  a  private  letter  to  the 
French  mathematician,  and  of  which  M.  Arago  has  availed  him- 
self in  order  to  put  down  the  claims  of  Mr.  Adams  by  the  weight 
of  the  Astronomer-RoyaPs  name.  To  these  three  points  we  must 
invite  the  more  particular  attention  of  our  readers. 

In  M.  Le  Verrier's  confidence  in  his  indication  of  the  limits 
between  which  the  new  planet  would  be  found,  Mr.  Airy  "  Mes 
a  character  far  superior  to  that  of  the  ahle^  or  enterprising^  or  in- 
dustriotis  mathematician^^  "  It  is  here^  he  adds,  "  that  we  see  the 
philosopher^  If  this,  then,  be  the  high  character  of  Le  Verrier's 
researcnes  and  predictions,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  and  if  it  be  also 

*  Mr.  Adams  did  sot  think  that  it  could  be  supposed  possible  that  the  errors  in 
longitude  could  be  so  perfectly  accounted  for  during  130  years,  as  he  had  shown 
them  to  be,  without  those  of  the  Radius  Vector  being  also  accounted  for.  He  has 
shown,  indeed,  in  Art.  69  of  his  Paper,  that  6^  far  the  larger  part  of  this  correction 
is  deducible  almost  hy  inspection  from  the  correction  of  the  longitude. 
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the  character  of  Mr.  Adams'  labpurs,  as  Mr.  Airy  should  have 
averred  it  to  be,  and  as  we  think  it  is,  how  can  we  reconcile  this 
exalted  estimate  of  individual  merit  with  his  subsequent  declara- 
tion, "  that  the  discovery  of  this  new  planet  is  the  effect  of  a  move- 
ment of  the  age  ?'  If  such  a  movement  did  exist,  we  should  be 
able  to  insulate  the  smaU  motions  which  were  superposed — to 
count  their  number  and  to  estimate  their  force.  If  there  was  a 
tide  of  planetary  discovery,  carrying  along  with  it  the  astronomi- 
cal mind,  how  is  it  that  the  Royal  Observer  of  England,  and  the 
astronomersof  France  too,  were  not  perched  on  its  advancing  crest, 
but  lay  motionless  on  its  breast — as  immovable  as  the  fixed  stars 
in  the  stream  of  Aquarius^—without  even  any  proper  motion  of 
their  own  I  To  Adams  and  Le  Verrier  alone  do  we  owe  the  disco- 
ven^,  which  England  and  France  wiU  ever  claim  as  their  own. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  same  delusion  which  led  Mr.  Airy 
to  confine  his  eulogies  to  Le  Verrier,  he  addresses  to  him  the 
letter  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which  no  English- 
man can  peruse  without  unmingled  pain.  It  was  written  on  the 
14th  October  1846,  after  he  was  cognizant  of  all  the  bearings  of 
the  question,  and  had  received  from  Professor  Challis  a  fuu  ac- 
count of  the  detection  of  the  planet,  both  by  its  motion  and  by 
its  disc.  "  I  do  not  knowj"  says  Mr.  Airy  to  Le  Verrier,  "  if  you 
have  heard  that  collateral  researches  made  in  England  have  led 
to  precisely  the  result  obtained  by  you.  I  shall  probably  be  called 
upon  to  explain  myself  upon  these  researches.  If,  in  this  case,  I 
give  praise  to  others,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  consider  it  as  weak- 
ening in  any  manner  the  opinion  which  I  have  of  your  rights. 

You  OUGHT,  WITHOUT  ANY  DOUBT,  TO  BE  GOKSIDEKED  AS  THE 
PEESON  WHO  HAS  KEALLY  PREDICTED  THE  POSITION  OF  THE 

Planet.  I  may  add,  that  the  English  investigations  were  not,  I 
believe,  so  extensive  as  those  which  we  owe  to  you%  I  knew  them, 
beisides,  before  I  was  informed  of  yours."* 

Li  this  strange  letter,  never  intended,  doubtless,  for  the  public 
eye,  the  priority j  not  of  publication  but  ot  prediction^  is,  contrary 
to  truth  and  to  his  own  Imowledge,  given  to  Le  Verrier; — and  M. 
Arago  has  dexterously  placed  this  letter  among  the  documents 
from  which  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  "  Mr.  Adams  has  no 
right  to  figure  in  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  Planet  Le 
Verrier— neither  by  a  detailed  citation  nor  even  by  the  slightest 
allusion  r 

We  have  already  seen  that  Le  Verrier  had  published  the  place 
of  the  new  planet  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  yet  no  attempts  seem  to 
have  been  made  for  nearlv  five  months,  either  by  himself  or  olliers, 
to  find  it.  His  published  Memoir  was  therefore  as  inefiectual  for 
this  purpose  as  Mr.  Adams'  personal  applications  to  his  astrono- 

♦  Compiet  Rendm.  19th  October  1846,  torn.  xxui.;;.  p.  748,  749. 
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mical  finends.  A  month,  indeed,  after  the  publication  of  that  Me- 
moir— namely  on  the  2%ik  June,  1846 — ^he  tells  Mr.  Airy  that  he 
will  send  him  ^^  the  exact  position  of  the  planet  as  soon  as  he  has 
obtained  it."  This  exact  position  was  puUished  on  4he  31st  August, 
and  on  the  18th  September  was  communicated  to  M.  Galle  of 
Berlin,  who  actually  discovered  it  as  a  star  of  the  eighth  magni- 
tude on  the  23d  September,  the  -same  evening  on  which  he  re- 
ceived the  letter.  Tne  discovery  was  made  by  means  of  No.  xxi, 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  Star  Maps,  prepared  with  so  much  care 
and  accuracy  by  Dr.  Bremiker.  The  place  of  the  planet  was 
as  follows : — 


Mean  time  at  Berlin,  1846,     Observed  R.  Asc. 
September  23,   12**-  0"'    South  dedinaction. 


16". 


Motion  in  0.275  of  a  year, 


Oeocentric  longitade, 
Reduction  to  Heliocen- 
tric longitude, 


828*  19'  16"'0 
18'*24'    8"-2 
825*  53' 

0'59' 


Heliocentric  place,  28d 

September,  .    326*  52^ 

•  .  ••  •  o2 


Heliocentric  loBg.  <m  "^e  Ist  January,  1847,            •    327*  26' 
Long,  deduced  by  Le  Yerrier  from  perturbations,  and 
given  in  the  Comptes  Bendua  of  the  3l8t  August, 
1846, 326*32' 


Difference, 


0*52' 


The  following  are  the  most  correct  elements  of  the  planet,  as 
calculated  by  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  epoch  of  1846,  Aug.  8^  0 — 
mean  time  at  Greenwich : — 

Heliocentric  long,  of  the  {danet,  referred  to  the  mean 

equinox  of  1847, 
Heliocentric  motion  in  long,  in  100  days, 
Heliocentric  latitude,  south, 
Change  of  heliocentric  latitude  in  100  days. 
Longitude  of  descending  node, 
Lidmation  of  the  orbit. 
Distance  from  the  Sun, 
Half  the  Latus  Kectum  of  the  orbit, 
Eccentricity  of  orbit,  0*06  probably,  but 

greater  than 
Probable  longitude  of  perihelion. 
Probable  true  anomaly. 

Sidereal  period,  1 67  years,  with  a  probable  error  of  about  2  years. 
Apparent  diameter  to  that  of  Uranus,  as  3  to  4. 
Bulk  to  that  of  Uranus,  as  .         8  to  5.— vSecond  Bqtartf  fc. 

4rc.y  to  the  Syndicate^  p.  4. 


Uiemean    »•«•    >^ 

8m>. 

.    826°  41' 

12"-8 

86 

5-52 

80 

34-4 

^,            .                1 

4-44 

.    8i(r   3 

440 

.            .         1    46 

49-1 

80-008 

80-228 

not 

018 

49    58 

276    48 
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Thus  has  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Adams  in  October  1845  been 
verified  by  Professor  Challis  and  M.  Galle ;  and  thus  has  the 
prediction  of  M,  Le  Verrier,  uttered  seven  months  later,  on  the 
1st  of  June  1846,  been  verified  by  the  same  observers.  In  results 
so  strange  in  the  history  of  science,  mathematical  truth  has  had 
a  double  trium|)h — a  triumph,  however,  not  of  unmingled  satis- 
faction ;  for  amid  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  earlier  and  the 
later  prophet,  moral  truth  has  been  exposed  to  danger.  We 
deeply  sympathize  with  these  distinguished  men,  when  we  think 
of  the  emotions  which  must  have  agitated  their  minds,  when 
each  found  in  his  turn  that  he  had  a  rival  in  the  field,  and  that 
but  a  divided  laurel  could  fall  to  his  share.  But  our  sympa- 
thies are  deeper  for  Mr.  Adams,  when,  but  for  the  incredulity 
and  inactivity  of  his  friends,  he  might  have  pointed  to  his  own 
planet  in  the  heavens,  before  a  fellow-labourer  had  even  appeared 
on  the  field.  Nor  will  this  deeper  sympathy  be  limited  to  indi- 
vidual bosoms.  The  generosity  of  another  age  will  atone  for  the 
injustice  of  the  present;  and  stem  truth,  whicn  never  vet  compro- 
mised its  rights,  will  not  fail  to  vindicate  and  establisn  them  even 
after  centuries  of  wrong. 

We  have  seen  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  how  the  research- 
es of  Le  Verrier  have  been  received  by  English  astronomers ; 
let  us  now  see  how  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Adams'  researches, 
and  of  Professor  Challis'  observations  were  received  in  Paris. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  it,  M.  Arago,  when  announcing  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  by  Galle,  took  occasion  to  pass  a  just 
eulogium  on  Le  Verrier,  and  to  announce  to  the  Academy,  that 
having  received  from  him  a  very  flattering  delegation,  tlie  right  of 
giving  a  name  to  the  new  Planet^  he  had  decided  on  calling  it  Le 
Verrier.  "  Some  reforms,"  he  adds,  "must  be  the  result  of  this  re- 
solution. Herschel  will  dethrone  Uranm^  Olbers'yi'{[\  be  substi- 
tuted for  Juno,  It  is  never  too  late  to  tear  in  pieces  the  swad- 
dling-bands of  routine.  I  bind  myself  never  to  call  the  new  pla- 
net hy  any  other  name  than  that  of  the  Planet  of  Le  Verrier.  I 
believe  that  I  shall  thus  give  an  unquestionable  proof  of  my  love 
of  the  sciences,  and  follow  the  inspiration  of  a  legitimate  nation- 
ality."* 

Without  questioning  either  the  original  or  the  delegated  right 
to  give  to  any  Planet  the  name  of  the  Man  who  first  discovered 
it,  and  without  challenging  those  noble  impulses  of  social  and  na- 
tional feeling  which  dictated  the  resolution  of  M.  Arago,  our  rea- 
ders cannot  fail  to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  a  decision  so 
premature  and  hazardous.  The  news  fi-om  England  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  justly  triumphant  minds  of  the  Academi- 
cians ;  and  the  priority  of  Mr.  Adams — ^the  actual  vision  of  the 

•  Omptet  Bendus,  Odobre  5, 1846,  vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  659-662. 
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planet  by  Professor  Challis,  and  their  concurrence  in  giving  it 
the  name  of  Oceanus,  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  forth  a  claim 
of  right  in  favour  of  M.  Le  Verrier.  M.  Arago  undertook  the 
task,  and  communicated  to  the  Institute  the  remarkable  paper, 
entitled  Examination  of  the  critical  remarks^  and  the  questions  of 
priority^  which  the  discovery  of  Le  Verrier  has  occasioned*  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us,  nor  are  we  very  desirous,  if  they  did,  to 
analyze  the  interesting  details  which  this  paper  contains,  or  to 
examine  the  reasonings  which  it  founds  upon  them.  Our  read- 
ers will  see  from  the  concluding  passage  of  the  Memoir,  that  all 
discussion  with  the  author  would  be  fruitless,  and  that  we  shall 
best  fight  the  battle  of  Mr.  Adams  with  M.  Arago's  allies,  the 
Englisn  savants  and  zealous  defenders  of  the  claims  of  Le  Verrier. 

"  M.  Challis,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  exaggerates  to  such  a  degree  the 
merit  of  the  clandestine  research  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  he  attributes  in  a 
certain  degree  to  the  young  Geometer  of  Cambridge  the  right  of  nam- 
ing the  new  star.  This  pretension  will  not  be  admitted.  The  public 
owes  nothing  to  him  from  whom  they  have  learned  nothing,  and  who 
has  not  rendered  them  any  service.  What !  M.  Le  Verrier  has  placed 
the  whole  learned  world  in  the  confidence  of  his  researches ;  every 
person  might  have  seen  the  new  planet  peeping  under  the  first  formu- 
lae of  our  learned  countryman,  developing  itself  rapidly  and  then  ap- 
pearing in  all  its  lustre,  and  new  we  are  called  upon  to  divide  the 
glory  so  loyally  and  legitimately  won,  with  a  young  man  who  has  com- 
municated nothing  to  the  public,  and  whose  calculations,  more  or  less 
incomplete,  are,  with  two  exceptions  only,  totally  unknown  in  the  Ob- 
servatories of  Europe !  No,  no !  The  friends  of  science  wiU  not  permit 
the  consummation  of  such  crying  injustice !  Journals  and  letters  which 
I  have  received  from  several  EngHsh  philosophers  prove  to  me,  that  in 
that  country  also  the  rights  so  respectable  of  our  countryman  will  find 
zealous  defenders.  Li  conclusion,  Mr.  Adams  has  no  right  to  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  planet  Le  Verrier,  neither 
by  a  detailed  citation,  nor  even  by  the  slightest  allusion. 

"  In  the  eye  of  every  impartial  man  this  discovery  will  remain  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  triumphs  of  astronomical  theories,  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Academy,  and  one  of  the  noblest  titles  of  our  country  to 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  posterity.*'! 

To  this  decision  against  the  claims  of  Mr.  Adams  we  must  add 
that  of  M.  Biot,  more  deliberately  and  recently  given,  after  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  before  him,  but  in  our  estimation 
equally  hostile,  and  unjust  to  Mr.  Adams — and  the  more  unjust, 
as  it  is  pronounced  imder  no  generous  impulse  for  Le  Verrier, 
but  unoer  the  avowed  absence  of  national  feeling,  and  under  the 
cover  of  a  cruel  sympathy  with  the  man  whom  it  injures.J 

•  Comptes  Rendm^  Octobre  19,  1846,  torn,  xxiii.,  pp.  741-755. 
fid.  Tie.  p.  794.^ 

t  Not  having  seen  the  original,  we  give  this  opinion  as  translated  in  the  Athe- 
ncBum  of  the  3d  April,  1847.  ^ 
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"  Thus,  in  the  first  week  of  October  1845,"  says  M.  Biot,  "  pre- 
cisely eight  months  before  M.  Le  Yerrier's  first  announcement,  the  new 
planet  was  predicted  by  the  figures  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  alone  was 
in  the  secret  of  its  celestial  position.  These  calculations,  reconciling 
so  approximately  the  observations  of  Uranus — excepting  those  of 
1690 — ^with  the  theory  of  attraction,  were  well  worthy,  from  that  fact 
alone,  of  being  communicated  without  loss  of  time  to  the  scientific 
world,  whose  attention  and  interest  they  would  have  greatly  excited. 
Or,  if  it  were  wished  to  make  a  local  property  of  them,  means  should 
at  least  have  been  taken  to  find  the  planet.  A  large  equatorial  ought 
to  have  been  liberally  placed  at  Mr.  Adams'  disposition,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  employ  all  his  nights  in  seeking  far  it.  The  opportunity 
was  eminently  favourable.  The  planet  had  just  left  its  point  of  oppo- 
sition, as  at  the  period  of  its  discovery  last  year ;  and  several  months 
might  have  been  employed  in  seeking  for  it  near  the  place  defined  by 
the  calculation,  before  the  sun  again  entered  this  region  of  the  hea- 
vens. The  search  might  have  been  continued  after  the  passage  of  the 
luminary,  and  the  planet  would  certainly  have  been  found.  I  do  not 
speak  here  in  accordance  with  the  narrow  sentiment  of  geographical 
egotism,  so  improperly  called  patriotism.  Minds  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  science  have,  in  my  estimation,,  a  common  intellectual  coun- 
try, embracing  every  degree  of  polar  elevation.  In  this  case,  I  see 
only  a  young  man  oi  talent  whom  the  chance  of  circumstances  has  for 
the  time  ill-treated,  and  whom  we  must  applaud  in  spite  of  fate.  I 
shall  say  to  him,  therefore :  '  The  laurel  which  you  have  been  the  first 
to  deserve  has  been  merited  also  by  another,  who  has  carried  it  off  be- 
fore you  had  the  courage  to  seize  it.  The  discovery  belongs  to  him, 
who  proclaimed  and  published  it  to  all,  whjle  you  reserved  the  secret 
to  yourself.  This  is  the  common,  imprescriptible  law,  without  which 
no  scientific  tide  could  be  assured.  But,  in  your  own  mind,  you  are 
conscious  that  the  new  star  was  known,  theoretically,  to  yourself,  be- 
fore any  one  else  knew  of  it.  This  inward  success  ought  to  give  you 
the  consciousness  of  your  power,  and  excite  you  to  direct  it  to  the 
many  other  great  questions  yet  remaining  to  be  resolved,  in  the  system 
of  the  world;  and  if  my  years  give  me  the  privilege  of  offering  advice, 
I  shall  express  it  in  one  word — ^Persevere.'  " 

We  are  not  among  those  who  profess  to  be  callous  to  the  im- 
pulse of  national  feeung,  or  insensible  to  that  nobility  of  mind, 
and  that  generous  admiration  of  a  fellow^pilgrim  in  science,  which 
have  in  a  moment  of  disappointment  dictated  opinions  so  extreme 
and  untenable  as  those  given  by  M.  Arago.  When  hearts  are 
enchained  by  intellectual  and  national  ties,  we  can  admire  the 
warmth  of  their  embrace,  and  the  synchronism  of  their  pulsations, 
uven  though  we  may  be  the  victims  of  their  alliance.  6ut,  under 
the  same  influence,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  must  we  condemn 
those  ignorant  journalists*  and  those  zealous  but  unpatriotic  de- 

-'    *  The  QuarUrly  Review^  in  an  able  article  on  Mr.  Faratfay's  discoveries,  has 
taken  occasion  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Adams.    See  No.  157,  p.  98,  note. 
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fenders  of  foreign  claims,  who  have  purposed  the  surrender  of 
their  country's  glory,  and  done  violence  to  the  highest  interests  of 
truth  and  knowledge.  The  mind  of  England  has  been  perverted 
and  misled  by  the  example  of  English  Institutions — ^her  Insti- 
tutions, the  nominal  champions  of  science,  have  been  betrayed  by 
those  who  direct  them ;  and,  influenced  by  the  generalparalysis, 
the  Government  looks  sullenly  on,  with  its  usual  indiflference  to 
intellectual  merit.  A  few  individuals  only,  and  these  free  from 
all  j)ersonal  and  local  prepossessions,  and  ardent  admirers  too  of  the 
genius  and  labours  or  Le  Verrier,  have  vet  dared  to  lift  the  stand- 
ard of  truth,  amid  the  broken  ranks  of  the  followers  of  Newton, 
scared  by  a  foreign  cry,  and  crouching  under  a  foreign  yoke. 
These  strictures  are  severe.  That  they  are  ji^st,  we  shiu3  prove. 
The  Royal  Society  of  London,  prided  over  by  a  nobleman 
of  high  honour  and  exalted  patriotism,  but  managed  by  irre- 
sponsible agents,  and  often  moved  bv  secret  influences,  awards 
annually  the  Copley  Medal,  which  though  physically  the 
lightest  is  morally  the  weightiest  of  all  its  medsus.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  has  justly  pronounced  it  to  be  the  Olive  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Society.  It  was  founded  in  1709,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Cqpley, 
in  trust  for  the  Koyal  Society,  to  be  laid  out  in  e^joppimentsj  or 
memoirsy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society.  In  1710,  the  treasurer  was 
ordered  to  receive  the  £100  thus  bequeathed ;  and  the  Society 
undertook  to  be  responsible  to  the  directions  of  Sir  Gf,  Copley. 
In  1717,  the  executors  paid  the  money,  on  the  condition  that  the 
Soyal  Society  should  FOR  ever  cause  one  experiment,  or  morej 
to  be  made  before  them  at  some  meeting^  and  an  eaact  description 
of  it  to  be  read  to  the  Society j  and  registered  in  their  books — a  con- 
dition accepted  by  the  president  and  council.  In  1726,  stran^rs 
were  invited  to  offer  and  propose  any  new  experiment,  and  venous 
resolutions  of  the  council  were  passed  from  time  tp.  time,  always 
adhering  to  the  condition  of  an  experiment,  and  its  pitblicc^tion  in 
the  Transactions.  The  medal,  in  short,  continued  to  be  awarded 
for  the  best  paper  printed  in  the  Transactions,  and  consequently 
for  the  benent  of  the  Society,  till  1820,  when  a  Copley  Medal 
was  illegally  awarded  to  Professor  Oersted.  Another  was  awarded 
to  M.  Araffo  in  1825,  a  third  to  M.  Becquerel  in  1837j  and  a 
fourth  to  Mr.  Gauss  in  1838.  These  four  adjudications  were 
utterly  illegal,  as  not  one  of  the  medals  was  given  for  an  expe- 
riment or  for  a  paper  printed  Jn  the  Transactions,  but  for  general 
discoveries,  which  would  have  been  more  appropriately  rewarded 
by  the  Royal  Medals,  which  are  not  fettered  with  conditions  by 
the  founder.  Out  of  nearly  one  hundred  legal  adjudications  of  the 
Copley  Medals,  these /otir  will,  we  trust,  stand  alone,  as  warning 
to  ftiture  councils  that  it  is  the  duty  o^  honourable  men  to  ftilnl 
the  conditions  of  a  trust  which  they  have  undertaken  to  ad- 
minister. 
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On  the  30th  of  November,  1846,  when  the  adjudication  of 
the  annual  medal  is  announced  to  the  Society  and  to  the  public, 
they  perpetrated  the  same  unlawftd  deed.  Forgetting  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trust,  but  in  the  full  knowledge  iSat  Mr.  Adams 
had  communicated  to  two  of  the  Fellows  his  meoretical  discovery 
of  a  new  planet,  and  that  Le  Verrier  had  made  the  same  dis- 
covery seven  months  later^  they  adjudged  the  Copley  for  1846  to 
Le  Verrier^  without  in  the  slightest  degree  acknowledging  the  merit 
or  the  researches  of  their  own  countryman.  The  council  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  historical  details  of  Mr.  Adams'  discovery,  which 
had  been  given  more  than  a  fortnight  before  by  Mr.  Airy,  in  the 
Astronomical  Society;  but  in  breach  of  a  trust  committed  to 
them — ^in  despite  of  the  prior  claims  of  Mr.  Adams — and  in  viola- 
tion of  historical  truth,  they  confer  upon  his  rival  the  highest 
honour  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

The  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  with  councillors  equally 
reckless  of  justice,  made  a  narrow  escape  from  the  same  snare. 
A  majority  of  the  council  did  actually  vote  for  giving  their  medal 
of  1846  to  Le  Verrier,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Mr.  Adams' 
claims ;  but  as  the  laws  of  the  Society  required  a  majority  of  three- 
fourfhs  of  the  council,  no  medal  was  adjudicated.  The  Society 
assembled  as  a  body,  with  the  view  of  giving  effect  to  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  council,  and  when  this  desire  was  frustrated, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  have  one  medal  awarded  to  Le  Verrier 
and  another  to  Mr.  Adams.  This  compromise  of  principle,  which 
would  have  still  thrown  Mr.  Adams  in  the  background,  was 
overruled  by  a  large  m^ority,  and  consequently  the  medal  for 
the  year  was  refused  to  Le  Verrier. 

As  the  Astronomical  Society  is  doubtless  more  competent  than 
any  other  Institution  to  judge  in  an  astronomical  question,  the 
determination  of  a  large  majority  of  that  body  not  to  give  their 
medal  to  Le  Verrier,  even  though  another  was  given  to  Mr. 
Adams,  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  rash  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  as  a  jus- 
tification of  our  strictures. 

The  appreciation  of  Le  Verrier^s  merits  by  his  own  country- 
men, and  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  foreign  states,  form 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  treatment  experienced  by  Mr,  Adams. 
A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed,  after  the  discovery  of  the  planet, 
when  the  Faculty  of  Science  in  Paris  resolved  to  commemorate 
the  discovery  by  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  in  Celestial  Me- 
chanics. M.  Dumas,  as  the  senior  member  of  the  Faculty,  sub- 
mitted the  scheme  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
proposed  that  M.  Le  Verrier  should  be  the  first  occupant  of  the 
Chair.  The  Government  responded  to  the  generous  suggestion, 
and  a  royal  ordonnance  immediately  appeared,  carrying  into  effect 
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the  wishes  of  the  Faculty.  The  different  Academies  of  Europe 
hastened  to  follow  the  same  noble  example.  The  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  resolved  that  the  first  vacant 
place  in  their  body  should  be  filled  up  by  Le  Verrier.  The 
Koyal  Society  of  Gottingen  admitted  him  into  the  number  of 
their  Foreign  Associates.  The  Kingof  Denmark  has  made  him  a 
Commander  of  the  Royal  Order  of  jDannebroga,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  has  presented  him  with  the  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  Galileo  and  the  Collection  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy del  Cimento.  We  trust  that  still  greater  gifts  will  be 
showered  down  upon  M.  Le  Verrier ;  and  if  we  had  orders,  or 
honours,  at  our  disposal,  we  should  cheerfully  confer  them  on 
the  second  theoretical  discoverer  of  the  new  planet. 

The  total  exclusion  of  Mr.  Adams  fix)m  the  just  honour  which 
belongs  to  him  as  the  first  theoretical  discoverer  of  the  planet,* 
leads  us  to  solicit  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to 
those  important  questions,  which  have  been  raised,  both  in  our 
own  and  in  foreign  countries,  respecting  the  relative  value  of 
priority  of  discovery  and  priority  of  publication.  It  is  allowed 
by  all  that  Mr.  Adams  first  predicted,  and  theoretically  demon- 
strated, the  existence  of  the  planet,  and  that  he  gave  its  exact 
place,  and  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  to  two  astronomers,  seven 
months  before  any  similar  prediction  or  demonstration  was  heard 
of.  It  is  admitted  that  he  did  not  first  publish  his  discovery  to  the 
world  in  a  printed  form ;  but  it  is  maintained  that  he  did  publish 
it,  or  make  it  public,  by  communicating  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches to  various  persons  in  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Astrono- 
mer-Royal, who,  by  their  conversation  and  correspondence,  may 
have,  or  might  have,  communicated  it  to  the  world,  in  the  same 
sense  that  any  fact  is  communicated  which  is  not  considered  as 
a  secret.  But  supposing  that  Mr.  Adams  had  communicated  his 
discovery  as  a  secret  to  Mr.  Challis  and  the  Astronomer-Royal 
only,  two  credible  witnesses,  whose  testimony  is  sufficient  to 
vouch  for  the  most  important  fact,  his  claim  to  be  the  theoretical 
discoverer  of  the  new  planet  became  an  estabhshed  truth — an 
eternal  truth — a  feature  in  space — an  event  in  time,  which  no 
subsequent  act  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Challis,  or  Mr.  Airy,  could 
effiice.  What  is  done  is  done.  A  discovery  once  made  cannot 
be  made  again.  It  may  be  confirmed  a(hd  extended  by  others. 
It  may  be  lost,  and  re-oiscovery  may  follow.  But  no  other  per- 
son can  be  held  to  be  the  discoverer  of  a  planet  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  person  who  first  discovers  it.    A  record  of  a  lost  discovery 


*  The  King  of  Prussia  has  conferred  on  M.  Oalle,  the  actual  disooTerer  of  the 
new  planety  uie  Cross  of  the  Bed  Eagle. 
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may  again  be  fomid,  and  the  re-discoverer  falls  back  into  the 
position  of  what  we  improperly  call  the  second  discoverer.  It  is 
almost  alwavs  possible  that  the  second  discoverer  may  have  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  researches  of  the  first  discoverer,  or  may 
have  even  unconsciously  learned  so  much  as  to  invite  him  to  the 
same  research,  or  aid  him  in  its  prosecution.  But  even  in  the 
case  when  a  discovery  is  made  in  Kngland  two  days  before  it  is 
made  in  America,  the  Englishman  must  be  regarded  as  the  un- 
doubted discoverer,  while  we  award  to  the  American  in  his  mis- 
fortune our  deepest  sjrmpatby^  and  place  his  genius  on  the  same 
level  with  that  of  our  more  fortunate  countryman, 

We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  AdsimsptAblished  his  discovery 
in  a  more  useful  manner  than  if  he  had  sent  it  to  the  Times, 
Neither  Mr.  Airy  nor  Mr.  Challis  would  have  dreamt  of  insti- 
tuting a  laborious  search,  as  they  deemed  it  to  be,  if  every 
other  astronomer  could  have  set  himself  to  the  same  task.  Mr. 
Adams'  object  was  to  engage  an  active  astronomer  in  the  search 
for  his  phmet,  and  by  intrusting  it  to  one  or  two  men  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  taking  the  readiest  step  to  give  the 
public  the  beneiBt  of  his  researches,  that  is,  to  obtain  tne  discx)very 
of  the  planet.  In  support  of  this  opinion  we  have  only  to  state 
Ijhe  fact,  and  a  remarkable  point  it  makes  in  our  argument,  that 
ihepMication  of  Le  Verriei^s  Memoir  did  not  lead  astronomers  to 
search  for  the  planet,  and  consequently  IVfr.  Adams'  publication  ot 
his  results  would  not  have  done  so  either.  Le  Verrier  did,  in  short, 
the  very  thing  that  Mr.  Adams  did — ^he  ^ites  tQ  the  Astronomer- 
Koyal  of  England,  and  expresses  his  desire  that  ho  will  search 
for  the  planet,  oflfering  to  send  hiiifi  it§  correct  place,  if  he  would 
promise  tq  undertake  tne  task ;  and  having  received  no  answer,  he 
flakes  an  appUcation  to  M.  Galle  of  fierlin,  who  undertakes 
the  duty,  and  discharges  it.  The  planet  was  discovered^  therefore^ 
by  personal  application  to  astronomers^  and  not  by  the  publication 
of  theoretical  researches.  M.  Galle's  discovery  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Mr.  Adams'  prediction  as  much  as  it  was  of  Le  Verrier^s, 
a^nd  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  rivals  would  no^  have  been 
in  th^  slightest  degree  affected  had  Mr.  Adams  written  to  M. 
Galle  and  influenced  him  to  undertake  the  search.  In  like  man- 
ner, had  Mr.  Challis  alone  discovered  the  planet,  his  discovery 
would  have  verified  M.  Le  Verrier's  prediction  as  much  as  it 
would  have  done  the  prior  one  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  in  this  case 
i?obody  woi^ld  have  doubted  that  Mr.  Adams  ^^  the  true  theo- 
retical discoverer  qf  (he  plane^. 

But  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  that  Mr. 
Adams'  mode  of  making  known  his  discovery,  was  in  reality  the 
useful  mode,  and  the  one  really  more  effectual  than  that  of  sim- 
ple publication,  we  must  now  discuss  two  in^portant  questions, 
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laty  What  kind  and  degree  of  merit  belongs  to  M.  Le  Verrier, 
for  having  first  published  his  investigations ;  and,  2d,  How  far 
priority  of  publication  to  the  world  can  affect  the  claims  of  the 
original  and  undisputed  discoverer.  With  regard  to  the^r«^  of 
these  points,  it  win  be  admitted,  without  hesitation,  that  there 
is  no  intellectual  merit  in  priority  of  publication :  The  genius^  the 
mens  divinior  lay  in  the  investigation  and  prediction.  Le  Ver- 
rier's  early  or  hurried  publication  of  his  researches,  before  he  had 
determined  the  elements  of  the  planet"*s  orbit,  or  even  "  its  exact 
position,"  as  he  himself  confesses,*  "  may  have  been  dictated  by 
two  motives,  either  by  the  interested,  though  very  proper  lootive, 
of  fixing  the  date  of  his  labours,  or  from  a  generous  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  benefit  of  his  researches  to  all  the  world,  and  to  give 
the  astronomers  of  every  clioie  a  chance  of  being  the  visual  dis- 
coverer of  the  planet.**'  We  believe  that  the  first  was  his  motive  ; 
because  we  are  sure  it  would  have  been  ours  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. But  we  shall  admit  that  our  author  was  a  cosmo- 
polite in  his  physics,  and  was  as  desirous  to  give  the  first  glimpse 
of  Neptune  to  our  friend  Mr*  Caldecott  at  Trevandrum,  oy  Mr. 
Mitchel  at  Cincinnati,  as  to  Mr.  Airy  and  M-  GaUe,  to  whom  he 
made  a  personal  and  direct  application.  Let  him  then  be  ex* 
tolled  ana  rewarded  for  his  generosity.  Let  orders  thicken  upon 
the  breast  of  the  world's  friend,  and  let  every  observatory  from 
Paris  to  Pulkowa,  not  forgetting  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  erect  a  monument  to  his  name  with  the  following 
inscription  :-t- 

To  the  Generous  Astronomer 
who  gofoe  tis  the  earliest  opportunity  of  discovering  t/ie  planet 

which  Jie  predicted^  after  it  had  been  predicted  by 

another  A^stronomery  though^  not  confiding  in  the  prediction^ 

we  did  not  embrace  the  opportunity. 

The  only  olgeption  which  we  feel  to  the  strongest  expression 
of  gratitude  for  scientific  philanthropy  is,  that  philosophers  must 
adopt  new  methods  of  publication,  and  new  epochs  at  which 
they  must  publish  their  discoveries — to  the  injury  of  their  own 
reputation — ^to  the  discouragement  of  calm  and  deliberate  re- 
search, and  to  the  utter  extinction  of  scientific  enterprize.  If 
priority  of  publication  is  to  carry  off  the  laurel  fi'om  priority  of 
invention  or  discovery,  the  philosopher  must  rush  upon  the  world 
with  his  first  conceptions — ^frequently  the  germs  ot  great  disco- 
veries; and  if  the  secret  thus  thrown  to  the  wind  does  light 
upon  good  soil,  the  harvest  will  pass  into  an  alien  granary,  should 
the  seed  have  escaped  from  the  grubs  of  science,  or  the  parasitic 
monads  that  pick  the  brains  of  philosophers. 


*  Letter  to  Mr.  Airy,  28th  June,  Proc  Ast.  Soc.,  pp.  133, 134, 
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Nor  IS  this  the  only  danger  of  premature  publication.  The 
philosopher  who  inhabits  a  country  where  science  is  not  endowed 
— ^where  it  is  fostered  by  no  organized  Academy,  where  the  sove- 
reign sheds  upon  it  no  honours,  and  the  Government  no  smiles — ^is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  danger  by  the  early  disclosure  of  his  dis- 
coveries. If  he  lives  by  literature,  if  he  follows  a  learned  profes- 
sion, or  dwells  in  a  counting-house,  or  discharges  grave  official 
duties  of  any  kind  whatever,  it  is  only  by  fits  and  starts  that  he 
can  devote  himself  either  to  experiment  or  research.  Should  he 
publish  his  early  results  to  secure  for  them  priority,  they  pass 
into  the  hands  of  men  whose  pleasure  and  duty  it  is  to  verify 
and  pursue  them ;  and  as  they  have  often  done,  they  will  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  a  foreign  language,  with  a  scarcely  intelligi- 
ble recognition  of  their  author,  and  with  important  additions, 
which  the  original  discoverer  had  himself  previously  made.  The 
academicians  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  so  amply 
endowed,  and  so  admirably  qualified  and  equipped  for  original 
research,  will  not  allow  a  ray  of  Jight  to  stop  in  its  path  till  it 
has  returned  for  analysis  to  tne  seat  of  its  emanation. 

There  is,  we  trust,  however,  genius  enough  in  the  simplest- 
minded  philosopher  to  evade  the  several  robbers  who  would  thus 
demand  from  him  his  intellectual  property.  Our  Scottish  philo- 
sophers would  contribute  their  genius  to  Johnny  Groans  Jour- 
nal,  in  the  far  north,  or  to  the  Gaelic  Magazine,  which  enh'^t- 
ens  the  Hebrides,  while  their  Irish  friends.  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr. 
Lloyd,  and  Dr.  MaccuUagh,  would  embalm  their  discoveries  in 
some  Celtic  periodical,  which  may  sooner  or  later  be  civilizing 
the  wilds  of  Connemara.  In  these  dark-lanterns  of  knowledge, 
which  exclude  the  vernacular  eye,  the  discoveries  of  science  will 
be  as  secure  fix>m  depredation  as  if  they  were  fossil  tablets  in 
strata  not  yet  upheaved,  or  scrolls  of  disinterred  MSS.  among 
the  ashes  of  Pompeii,  or  the  lava  of  Herculaneum. 

In  other  countries  where  such  depositaries  of  scientific  secrets 
are  not  to  be  found,  the  inventive  philosopher,  in  the  eager  strife 
between  early  and  mrZi^r  publication,  must  contrive  new  modes 
of  despatch  and  diffusion.  In  order  to  appear  in  the  Comptes  Ren- 
dusy  or  in  Poggendorffs  Annaleuy  or  in  the  Bibliothiqtie  Univer- 
selky  he  must  put  in  requisition  the  express  railway  train ;  or  if 
he  inhabits  some  mountainous  region,  where  the  post  pays  its 
angel  visits,  he  must  trust  his  despatches  to  the  instinct  of  the 
carrier-pigeon,  or  to  the  sagacity  of  a  balloon,  which,  with  well 
regulated  ftises,  may  drop  its  scientific  budgets  upon  the  seats  of 
knowledge  and  of  newspapers. 

If  our  fiiends  in  Paris  should  not  admit  the  force  of  these  re- 

f)resentations,  we  must  appeal  to  the  Republic  of  Letters — to  its 
aws  and  to  its  practice.    M.  Biot  declares  that  it  is  "  the  com^ 
man  and  imprescriptible  lawy  without  which  no  scientific  title  could 
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be  assured,  that  a  discovery  belongs  to  him  who  proclaims  and 
publishes  it  to  ally  and  that  the  laurel  which  one  man  has  been  the 
first  to  deservcy  may  be  merited  alsoy  and  carried  off  by  another,"** 
These  declarations  will  surprise  our  English,  ana  we  hope  also 
our  foreign  readers.  We  pronounce  them  to  be  in  direct  anta- 
gonism to  the  common  law  of  all  nations  and  of  every  age — ^to  that 
mw  which  every  scholar  has  studied,  and  every  hero  and  sage 
obeyed.  "  Palmam  qui  MBBUIT  ferat^  No  man,  excepting  by 
fraud  and  robbery,  can  carry  off  that  which  has  been  first  gamed 
and  merited  by  another.  M.  Biot  has  stated  that  Mr.  Adams  had 
not  the  courage  to  seize  the  prize  which  he  gained,  and  has  add- 
ed, what  is  utterly  untrue,  that  he  heipt  the  secret  to  himself  I  Mr. 
Adams  did  seize,  and  now  holds  the  prize.  That  prize,  more 
valuable  than  stars  of  gold  and  monuments  of  brass,  is  the  eter- 
nal and  immutable  trum  that  he  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
New  Planet. 

The  doctrine  laid  down  by  M.  Biot  has  been  enunciated  in 
England  under  another  form..  It  has  been  said,  '^  that  the  mo- 
dem law  relating  to  discoveries  is,  that  they  take  their  date  fi:om 
the  time  of  their  first  publication  to  the  world."  We  agree  with 
the  Astronomer-Royal,*  in  explicitly  denving  the  existence  of 
such  a  law,  and  in  denying  also  its  general  reception,  if  any  un- 
authorized tribunal,  or  any  self-appointed  judge  has  ventured  to 
five  it  forth.  If  it  is  a  modem  law,  as  it  is  aUeged  to  be,  it  will 
e  no  difficult  task  to  point  out  its  date,  and  to  tell  us  by  what 
parliament  of  science  it  was  enacted,  and  on  what  grounds  it  was 
made  to  supersede  the  law  or  the  custom  of  earlier  times.  It  is 
not  competent,  surely,  for  any  national  Academy,  however  influ- 
ential, or  for  any  of  its  organs,  however  eminent,  to  dictate  laws 
for  regulating  the  intellectual  property  of  the  civilized  world  ;— 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  our  readers  that  no  Academy 
has  ventured  to  exercise  such  a  function,  and  that  no  Solon  has 
dared  to  usurp  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  individuals  have,  in 
xnodem  times,  brought  forward  the  dogma  that  prior  publica- 
tion supersedes  prior  invention,  when  it  secures  some  temporary 
object  of  their  own  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  same  parties, 
when  it  suited  their  purposes,  would  as  readily  repudiate  it. 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  is  no  written  code  which  regulates 
the  rights  of  scientific  discoverers,  let  us  try  to  find  in  the  Patent- 
laws  of  Europe,  and  in  the  decisions  founded  upon  them,  those 
general  principles  which  will  guide  us  to  a  just  decision  of  the 
case  under  our  consideration.  A  patent  right  for  the  most  valu- 
able invention  or  discovery  is  held  to  be  void,  if  the  invention  or 
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discovery  has  been  previously  made  and  published — not  printed 
with  types,  and  communicated  to  the  reading  public,  but  made 
public  to  such  an  extent  that  the  community  may  be  regarded 
as  in  possession  of  the  invention  or  discovery.  The  disclosure  of 
an  invention  to  only  one  person  is  not  held  in  law  to  be  publico^ 
tiouj  but  the  disclosure  of  it  to  two  persons  has  been  so  held,  and 
the  patent  subsequently  obtained  was  reduced.  The  previous 
sale  of  any  article  to  one  person,  has  also  been  held  as  publica- 
tion,* or  as  having  fairly  given  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
vention. Nay,  a  patent  has  been  reduced  when  the  previous  pufr- 
lication  had  been  nothing  more  than  the  exhibition  of  the  article 
in  a  window  for  sahj  although  it  had  not  been  purchased.  The 
principle  of  law,  therefore,  on  which  these  decisions  rest,  is,  that 
an  invention  or  discovery,  <;ommunicated  to  more  than  one  per- 
son, or  placed  within  the  view  or  knowledge  of  the  public,  even 
though  they  have  not  seen  or  known  it,  is  published  to  such  an 
extent,  that  no  future  inventor  or  discov^er  can  claim  any  right 
of  a  beneficial  character.  It  extends  even  further  than  this :  the 
public  are  held  to  be  so  thoroughly  in  possession  of  it,  that  the 
very  original  inventor  or  discoverer  cannot  afterwards  take  out 
a  patent,  because  every  patent  right  is  granted  as  a  compen- 
sation for  a  secret  not  in  the  previous  possession  of  the  commu- 
nity. Now,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Adams,  his  discovery  was  known 
to  various  persons  in  Cambridge,  and  was  freely  commuiucated 
to  two  public  functionaries,  for  the  very  puipose  of  ^ving  to 
thepublic  the  benefit  of  his  discovery. 

The  history  of  the  invention  of  the  Achromatic  Telescope,  fiir- 
nishes  us  with  another  illustration  of  our  argument.  The  cele- 
brated optician,  John  DoUond,  invented  the  achromatic  telescope, 
and  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  1759.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
reduce  Ae  patent,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  More  Hall,  a  gentleman 
in  Essex,  had  previously  invented  and  constructed  the  very  same 
instrument  about  1729,  and  had  completed  several  achromatic  ob- 

gct-glasses  in  1733.  A  British  jury  very  properly  sustained  Mr. 
oUond's  patent,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Jlall  had  never  in  any 
form  communicated  his  invention  to  the  public.  The  merit  of  Mr. 
Dollond  as  a  second  inventor  stands  unimpeached ;  but  though 
he  was  allowed  the  beneficial  rights  of  his  labours,  owing  to  the 
cause  which  we  have  mentioned,  yet  the  priority  of  Mr.  More 
Hall  will  ever  be  honoured  in  the  records  of  science,  and  if  he 
had  left,  along  with  his  admirable  object-glasses,  a  written  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  and  researches  which  led  him  to  their 
construction,  there  is,  we  believe,  no  living  philosopher  that 
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would  not  prefer  the  priority  of  Mr.  Hall  to  the  secondary  claims 
of  Dollond,  though  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  advantages 
which  he  enjoyed.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  Patent-laws  can 
guide  us,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Adams  published 
his  discovery,  and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that  had  it  involved  a 
beneficial  interest,  M.  Le  Verrier^s  subsequent  claims  to  such  an 
interest  could  not  have  been  maintained. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  point  of  our  argument — 
to  ascertain  what  has  been^  and  what  now  is,  the  practice  of  phi- 
losophers when  they  wish  to  secure  a  priority  in  research,  or  to 
fix  the  date  of  their  discoveries.  After  Galileo  had  discovered 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  him  of  the 
honour  by  one  Simon  Mayef,  who  pretended  to  have  discover- 
ed them  a  week  earlier.  In  order  to  pirevent  the  repetition  of 
such  attempts,  «nd  probably  also  ^^  from  a  desire,"  as  one  of  his 
biographers  remarks,  "  to  repeat  his  observations  with  better 
telescopes,'*  he  resolved  ^to  announce  his  discoveries  under  the  veil 
of  an  enigma,  and  to  invite  astronomers  to  declare,  within  a  given 
time,  if  they  had  observed  any  new  phenomena  in  the  heavens."* 
In  his  first  enigma  or  anagram,  he  published  his  discoveiy  of 
what  he  called  the  triple  structure  of  Saturn.  Kepler  and  otners 
tried  in  Vain  to  decipher  it ;  and  it  wds  not  till  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph requested  the  solution,  that  he  gave  the  following  expla- 
nation of  it : — 

'<  AUissimam  planetam  iergemmam  ohservavi^ 

I  have  discovered  that  the  most  distant  planet  is  triple. 

In  like  manner  he  amiounced  his  discoveiy  of  the  Phases  of 
Venus  in  a  series  of  letters  of  the  alphabet,  wnich  concealed  the 
following  sentence : — 

^^  C^nihicB  fiffuras  amiulcOur  mater  AmorumJ* 
Venus  rivak  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

In  the  disputes  which  arose  respecting;  the  discovery  of  the 
spots  on  the  Sun,  between  Galileo,  Fabricius,  and  Scheiner,  and 
in  subsequent  discussions  respecting  the  daiins  of  otur  countryman 
Harriot,  t  the  claim  firom  pnority  of  publication  has  never  been 
urffed.  Galileo's  priority  is  founded  on  his  having  exhibited  the 
solar  spots  to  his  pupils  m  1610,  and  to  his  firiends  in  1611.  Fa- 
bricius had  the  merit,  whatever  it  mav  be,  of  first  publishing  his 
discovery  of  them  in  a  separate  work  in  1611.  Scheiner  pub- 
lished his  discovery  of  them  in  1612 ;  but  though  Galileo  dia  not 


*  Bbcwstea's  Martyri  o/Soienoe^  Life  o/ChdiUo,  chap,  iii^  2d  edit.  p.  84. 
t  The  dates  of  Harriot'e  observatioiiB  appear  only  in  his  recently  diacorered 
MSS.  r  -V 
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publish  his  History  and  demonstration  of  the  Solar  spots  till  1616, 
the  honour  of  having  first  discovered  tnem^  and  the  merit  of  the 
discovery,  have  been  imiversally  accorded  to  him. 

In  the  controversy  respecting  the  invention  of  the  Telescope, 
the  same  principle  has  been  recognised.  That  Galileo  first  used 
the  telescope  as  an  instrument  of  discoverv,  that  he  first  published 
an  account  of  it,  and  that  he  invented  the  particular  form  of  it 
which  bears  his  name,  are  truths  which  are  universally  received ; 
but  the  honour  of  inventing  the  Telescope  is  as  universally  conceded 
to  John  Lippershey  of  Middleburg,  who  never  published  any  ac- 
count of  it ;  and  no  philosopher  ofmodem  times  has  ventured  to 
challenge  the  decision  of  a  most  competent  judge — the  illustrious 
Huygens,  when,  in  giving  Galileo  the  merit  of  first  applying  the 
telescope  to  the  examination  of  the  heavens,  he  claims  it  as  the 
noblest  invention  of  his  native  land — nobilissimum  Belgics  natives 
inventum* 

The  same  method  of  securing  priority,  and  fixing  the  dates  of 
discoveries  and  inventions,  by  concealing  them  under  anagrams, 
continued  throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  When  Huy- 
gens had,  in  the  years  1655  and  1656,  obtained  evidence  satis- 
fectory  to  himself,  that  the  triple  form  of  Saturn,  seen  by  Gali- 
leo, was  produced  by  a  ring  surrounding  his  body,  he  concealed 
his  discovery  in  an  anagram,t  which  he  pubUshed  on  the  25th 
March  1656,  in  his  account  of  Saturn's  moon,  dated  5th  March 
1656.  He  regards  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  anagram, 
and  not  that  of  the  discovery,  which  ne  could  not  prove,  as  deter- 
mining the  priority  of  his  labours,  should  any  competitor  appear. 
He  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  has  consigned  the  general  result  of 
his  observations  during  the  past  and  present  years  (1655  and 
1656)  in  an  anagram,  till  he  be  able  to  complete  and  publish  the 
entire  System  ot  Saturn,  and  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  thus  fix- 
ing their  date — "  That  in  case  any  person  should  think  that  they 
have  made  the  same  discovery,  he  may  have  time  to  describe  it, 
and  that  neither  party  might  say  that  the  one  had  borrowed  from 
the  other."  %  This  anagram  was  never  explained,  till  the  publi- 
cation of  Huygens'  Sy sterna  Saturniuniy  the  dedication  of  which 
bears  the  date  of  5th  Julv  1659 ;  and  though  other  astronomers 
had  observed  and  publisned  the  phases  of  Saturn's  ring  before 


*  HuoBNii  Opera  Varia.  Syst.  Satuni^  vol.  ii.,  p.  535. 

t  The  aaagnin  was  aaaaaaacocccdeeeeeghiiiiiiilUlmnmnnnimiuinooooppqTTsttttt 
uuuuu. 

X  **  Cujns  interea  Bummam  Bequenti  grypho  consignare  Tisum  est,  at  ai  quia  for- 
taase,  idem  se  invenisse  existimet,  spatium  habeat  ad  exproraendum,  neque  a  nobis 
ille,  aut  nos  ab  illo  mutuati  dicamur.'* — Id.  Id.  pp.  525,  526.  The  adrantage  of 
.the  anagram,  or  of  anj  concealed  method  of  fixing  the  date  of  a  discovery,  is,  that 
it  protects  the  second  discoverer  from  the  charge  of  a  probable  or  even  possible 
plagiarism. 
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that  date^  yet  the  sole  honour  of  theur  discovery  has  Heen  uni* 
versally  assigned  to  Huygens.  The  great  truth  concealed  m  the 
anagram  was  then  displayed  in  this  remarkable  sentence  : — 

^^Annulo  cingitur,  tenut, piano,  misquam  cohcsrente  ad  eclipticum  tnclmato"* 
He  is  surrounded  with  a  ring,  thin,  plane,  noTviiere  adhering,  and 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic, 

— a  sentence  which,  though  concealed  in  its  unmeanuig  elements 
for  more  than  three  years,  has  preserved  for  Huvgens  the  date 
and  glory  of  his  discovery,  as  effectuallv  as  if  he  had  proclaimed 
it  with  a  trumpet  tongue,  or  published  it  in  all  the  Gazettes  of 
Europe. 

In  the  discussions  relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  Re- 
fraction— doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  in  optical  science 
-T-the  claim  of  Descartes,  founded  on  priority  of  publicaticm,  has 
been  universally  disallowed.  Willebrord  Snellius,  a  young  geo- 
meter of  high  merit,  who  filled  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Ley- 
den,  had  discovered  the  true  law  of  refraction,  previous  to  his 
death  in  1626.  He  never  even  communicated  his  discovery,  in 
so  far  as  we  know,  to  his  friends,  and  still  less  to  the  public  ;  and 
the  very  words  in  which  it  is  recorded  have  never  been  published. 
The  evidence  of  his  prior  claim  rests  on  the  testimony  of  Horten- 
sius,  Huygens,  and  others  who  had  seen  the  MSS. ;  and  though 
Descartes  gave  a  trigonometrical  form  to  the  expression  of  the 
law,  by  substituting  the  ratio  of  the  sines  in  place  of  what  we  re- 
gard as  the  more  beautiful  ratio  given  by  Snellius,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  being  the  first  to  publish  to  all  the  great  disco- 
very, yet  the  scientific  world,  which  received  the  benefit  of  it, 
has  unanimously,  or  rather  with  one  exception,  namely  that  of 
Biot,  transferred  the  undivided  honour  of  the  discovery  to  the 
Dutch  philosopher.  The  historians  of  science,  Montucla,  Bossut, 
Priestley,  Playfair,  and  Whewell, — and  the  distinguished  philo- 
sophers Huygens,  David  Gregory,  Muschenbroek,  Smith,  JRobi 
son,  Hutton,  and  Dr.  Young,  have  all  concurred  in  placing  the 
valued  laurel  on  the  brow  of  Snellius. — Here,  then,  we  have  a 
jury  which  time  has  impannelled  from  all  nations  and  from  every 
|)eriod  of  modem  science — a  jury  distinguished  by  personal  hon- 
our and  exalted  genius,  promulgating  to  the  world  their  unani 
mous  decision,  that  priority  of  discovery,  even  when  that  disco- 
very has  neither  been  communicated  to  friends  nor  published  to 
the  world,  supersedes  the  claims  of  priority  of  publication.  Had 
Mr.  Adams  died  in  October  1845,  and  left  to  posterity  only  the 
legacy  of  his  researches,  or  merely  the  scrap  of  paper  which  con- 
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tnned  the  place  of  the  new  Ranet,  and  the  elements  of  its  orbit,* 
the  jury  wnom  we  have  named,  would  have  hailed  him  as  the 
discoverer,  and  honoured  him  with  the  prize. 

The  celebrated  dispute  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  respect^. 
iog  the  invention  d{  the  method  of  Fluxions,  or  the  Differential 
Calculus,  furnishes  us  with  new  arguments  against  the  heresy  in 
scientific  law,  which  we  have  been  combating.  That  Newton 
was  in  possession  of  the  method  of  fluxions  so  early  as  1665,  is 
iow  generally  admitted,  though  the  truth  of  the  fact  rests  on  the 
testimony  of  individual  witnesses,  to  whom  he  intrusted  it  in 
confidence.  He  refused  to  publish  his  methods  to  the  world, 
because  he  had  not  perfected  them ;  but,  in  order  to  fix  the 
date  of  his  discovery,  he  communicated  to  Leibnitz,  through 
Oldenburg,  the  fact,  that  he  was  in  the  possession  of  a  general 
method  of  drawing  tangents,  which  is  the  method  of  fluxions ; 
hut  he  concealed  the  method  in  two  anagrams.  Li  two  or 
three  months  after  Leibnitz  could  have  received  this  letter, 
Aamely  on  the  21st  June  1677,  Leibnitz  sent  to  Newton  the 
principles  of  his  differential  calculus,  but  he  did  not  publish  his 
method  till  the  year  1684,  when  it  appeared  in  the  Leipsic  Acts. 
Now,  Newton's  claim  to;  priority  of  discover)^  rests,  not  on  pub- 
lication, but  on  communication  to  his  friends,  and  to  Leibnitz  in 
his  anagrams ;  and  the  date  of  Leibnitz's  independent  discovery, 
as  we  believe  it  to  be,  of  the  differential  calculus,  is  universally 
Jicknowledged  to  be  that  of  his  letter  to  Newton  in  1677,  and 
not  that  of  his  paper  in  the  Leipsic  Acts  for  1684.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  in  tnose  palmy  days  of  mathematical  discovery, 
the  doctrine  of  fixing  dates  by  publication  to  the  world  was  ab- 
solutely unknown,  and  would  have  been  universally  rejected. 
The  date  of  an  anagram  was  sufficient ;  and  had  Leibnitz  trans- 
mitted his  differential  calculus  in  an  anagram  to  Newton  previ- 
ous to  1655,  and  had  never  published  a  word  on  the  subject,  his 
chiim  to  prioritv  of  discovery  would  have  been  universally  con- 
ceded to  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  priority  of  publication  to 
the  world  is  held  to  supersede  priority  of  invention,  then  must 
we  draw  the  conclusion,  which  has  never  yet  been  drawn,  that 
Leibnitz  has  the  undivided  honour  of  being  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  new  calculus.  Had  Mr.  Adams,  therefore,  published  his 
gceat  discovery  in  an  anagram  in  October  1845,  without  com- 
itiunicating  it  to  a  single  friend,  the  date  of  that  anagram  would 
Iiave  been  the  date  of  his  discovery,  and  would  have  excluded  all 
future  claimants. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Anagram  as  a  secret  receptacle  for 
scientific  truth,  must  have  been  long  ago  perceived ;  and  we  be- 
lieve, it  has  been  seldom,  if  ever,  used  either  in  the  Jast  or  the 
present  century.    Should  the  philosopher  who  uses  it;  die  without 
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kaving  Committed  his  disccnrery  to  writing,  no  ingeiimty  eotild  fe^ 
6tie  it  from  its  alphabetic  tomb ;  and  while  he  thas  became  a  los^^ 
in  fame^  the  public  would  become  a  loser  in  knowledge.    Buty 
independent  of  this  objection^  there  are  many  discoveries  and  in- 
Tentions  which  could  neither  be  properly  represented  nor  satis-^ 
facfcorily  reproduced  by  the  transposition  of  any  considerable^ 
number  of  letters.    The  omission  or  the  addition  of  a  letter  might 
alter  or  destroy  the  meaning  of  the  whole,  and  by  thus  throw- 
ing discord  among  a  mob  of  letters,  might  occasion  that  very 
breach  of  the  peace  which  the  anagram  was  intended  to  prevent*. 
Men  of  science  were,  on  grounds  doubtless  like  these,  led  to 
adopt  other  methods  of  fixing  the  date  of  their  discoveries,  when 
1i^<^  puhlicadon  to  the  world  would  have  been  either  inconvenient 
OT  premature.    On  some  occasions  they  have  communicated  their 
results  confidentially  in  letters  to  a  friend — or  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained them  to  one  or  more  credible  witnesses — or  read  them  to 
a  philosophical  society — or  had  them  signed  by  office-bearers  of 
the  same  body — or  taught  them  to  pupils — or  promulgated  them 
in  lectures — or  recorded  them  m  a  manuscript  journal.*    In  alt 
these  methods,  except  the  last,  the  evidence  may  be  so  complete 
as  to  place  the  fact  of  priority  beyond  a  doubt,  and  entitle  the 
claimant  to  all  the  rights  of  original  discovery.     But  the  most 
efficacious  of  all  methods,  and  the  one  actually  adopted  in  mo^ 
dem  times,  is,  to  consign  the  discovery  in  a  iealed  packet,  which 
is  deposited  at  a  registered  date  in  the  archives  of  a  philosophical 
society.     The  first  germ  of  an  important  discovery  is  thus  pre- 
torved  from  those  who  lie  in  wait  for  ideas,  and  pursue  the  game 
litarted  by  another.     The  author  follows  at  his  leisure  the  train 
of  research  into  which  it  may  lead  him,  till  he  has  completed  hi* 
investigations,  and  is  ready  to  publish  them  to  the  world.     This 
mode  of  fixing  the  date  of  a  discovery  has  been  frequently  adc^t-^ 
ed  in  this  country.     We  cannot  say  how  often,  or  in  what  pre- 
cise form  it  has  been  done  ;  but  we  have  had  occa^on  to  know 
that  sealed  packets  of  this  kind  have  been  deposited  in  the  ar-* 
ehives  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London  by  Professor  Faraday^ 
Professor  Wheatstone,  and  Sir  David  Brewster ;  and  it  is  welt 
known  that  similar  packets,  paquets  cacTiet^s,  are  deposited  with 
the  same  object,  and  almost  weekly,  in  the  archives  of  the  Aca-  . 
demy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  both  by  members  of  the  Institute  arid 
by  other  individuals  who  may  transmit  them  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  Academy.     This  method  is  in  such  high  estima- 
tion in  France  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  regular  system,  and 


*  This  metbod  of  fixing  a  date  is  the  least  satiefactory  of  all,  because  it  h  afw«y» 
poiable  that  a  forgery  may  be  committed.  It  was  tried  and  rejected  in  tbe  Wall, 
and  Cavendish  Controversy.    See  this  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  493. 
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80  extensively  Is  it  adopted,  that  in  the  year  1845  no  fewer  than 
$eventy,  and  in  1846  no  fewer  than  ninety/  paqueis  cachetSa  were 
deposited  with  due  formality  in  the  archives  of  the  Institute. 
The  sealed  packet,  bearing  the  author's  name,  is  forwarded  or 
delivered  to  the  secretary.    It  is  laid  before  the  Academy  and 
accepted,  and  its  acceptance  is  recorded  in  their  minutes,  and 
published  in  the  Comptes  Rendusy  &c.     When  the  author  wishes 
It  to  be  opened,  its  opening  is  authorized  by  the  Academy,  and 
it  is  opened  and  read  in  their  presence ;  or  it  may  be  withdrawn 
"when  the  author  has  pubUshed  the  invention  and  discovery  which 
it  contains.     In  order  to  illustrate  the  operation  and  efiect  of 
these  sealed  packets,  let  us  suppose  that  M.  Biot  had  deposited 
one  on  the  1st  January  1846,  containing  the  fine  discovery  of 
Professor  Faraday  on  tne  action  of  a  magnet  in  producing  the 
structure  which  gives  circular  polarization,  and  that  Professor 
Faraday  had  made  the  same  discovery  sia:  mmiilis  later,  and  pub- 
lished it  on  the  1st  of  June  of  the  same  year.     Is  there  a  philo- 
sopher in  Europe,  beyond  the  pale  of  French  or  English  feeling, 
that  would  not  have  hailed  Ml  Biot  as  the  first  discoverer,  and  ' 
pre-eminently  entitled  to  all  the  honours  of  ori^nal  genius  ?     Is 
there  a  patriot  in  France,  justly  proud  of  the  scientific  renown  of 
his  country,  that  would  not  have  denounced  the  rapacity  of  Eng- 
land, had  she  claimed  the  glory  of  the  discovery  ?     And  is  there 
a  philosopher  in  Britain — ^we  know  there  is  none — who  would 
have  dared  to  challenge  the  immutable  truth  that  it  was  to  a  fo- 
reign sage  that  nature  surrendered  her  secret,  and  that  none  but 
he  could  wear  the  laurel  which  was  won  1    If  we  now  substitute 
the  name  of  Adams  for  that  of  Biot,  and  the  name  of  Le  Yerrier 
for  that  of  Faraday,  the  same  questions  must  receive  the  same 
answers,  whether  they  be  asked  in  France,  in  England,  or  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 

Such  are  the  facts,  and  such  the  arguments  upon  which  we 
rest  our  conclusion — that  Mr.  Adams  was  the  first  discoverer  of 
the  new  planet ; — that  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  honour  and  advan- 
tages of  an  original  discoverer ; — that  he  actually  published  his 
results  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  public  the  full  benefit  of 
his  labours,  and  that  his  merit  would  not  have  been  lessened  nor 
his  rights  afiected  had  he  concealed  his  discovery  in  an  anagram, 
or  swathed  it  the  bandages  of  a  sealed  packet. 

As  we  have  striven  with  some  anxiety  to  state  the  facts  of  this 
important  case  with  all  the  correctness  which  we  could  attain, 
and  to  judge  of  it  without  personal  or  national  prepossessions,  we 
feel  assured  that  we  have  impressed  our  own  opinions  upon  our 
readers,  and  we  confidently  trust  that  the  astronomers  and  philo- 
sophers of  other  lands  will  concede  to  truth  her  rigorous  demands 
—to  Mr.  Adams  his  inalienable  rights — and  to  Cambridge  the 
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well-merited  glonr  of  being  the  intellectual  birth-place  of  her  se^ 
cond  Newton.  These  concessions  have  to  a  certain  extent  been 
already  made.  The  authority  to  give  a  name  to  the  planet^  so 
prematurely  transferred  from  M.  Le  Verrier  to  M.  Arago ; — the 
resolution  of  the  latter  to  call  it  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Le  Verrier — and  the  determination  of  both  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
option of  this  name  by  changing  the  name  of  Uramis  to  fferschely 
have  produced  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  European  astrcmo- 
mers^  the  very  reverse  of  wnat  was  expected.  A  resolution,  al- 
most unanimous,  has  been  taken  to  adopt  the  name  o{  Neptune^ 
first  chosen  by  Le  Verrier.  Mr.  Adams,  Professor  Challis,  and 
the  Astronomer-Royal,  in  England,  the  astronomers  of  Italy, 
and,  as  the  celebrated  Encke  informs  us,  the  first  astronomical 
authorities  in  Germany  and  Eussia,  have  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  name ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Professor  Challis  by 
M.  Struve,  the  distinguished  astronomer  of  Poulkova,  he  has 
l^ven  the  following  noble  and  disinterested  testimony  to  the 

Eriority  and  merit  of  Mr.  Adams : — "  The  Poulkova  astronomers 
ave  resolved  to  maintain  the  name  of  Neptuney  in  the  opinion 
that  the  name  of  Le  Verrier  would  be  against  the  accepted  ana- 
logy, and  against  historical  trut/iy  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Mr.  Adams  has  been  the  first  theoretical  discoverer  of  that  bodtfy 
though  not  so  happy  (fortunate)  as  to  effect  a  direct  result  of 
his  indications." 

The  nature  and  object  of  this  article  have  necessarily  led  us  to 
speak  more  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Adams  than  of  those  of  M.  Le 
Verrier,  and  the  discussions  which  it  contains  may  be  viewed  by 
a  careless  or  a  prejudiced  reader  as  depreciatory  of  the  merits  of 
the  French  Geometer.  If  such  a  sentiment  has  found  its  way 
into  the  minds  of  any  of  our  readers — we  disavow  it  as  ours,  and 
deprecate  it  if  it  be  theirs.  Our  esteem  for  M.  Le  Verrier,  and 
our  admiration  of  his  genius,  cannot  be  affected  by  the  issue  of  a 
controvem'  in  which  neither  his  honour  nor  his  talents  are  im- 
pugned. The  originality  and  independence  of  his  researches  have 
never  been  questioned.  In  the  irecords  of  fame,  his  name  will 
stand  beside  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  will  never  be  dissociated 
from  the  planet  which  they  intellectually  discovered.  We  lament 
the  collision  of  gigantic  minds,  even  when  personal  interests  and 
feelings  are  alone  concerned.  We  lament  it  more  when  national 
passions  gather  round  the  contest,  embittering  its  dialectics  and 
procrastinating  its  settlement.  But  there  is  sdways  this  consola- 
tion in  the  intellectual  warfare,  that  however  furious  be  the  on- 
set, and  violent  the  shock,  the  conflicting  elements  can  neither 
be  crushed  nor  destroyed.  Truth  springs  purer  from  her  ordeal 
however  fiery,  and,  like  the  storm-lashea  oak,  stands  firmer  on  9, 
ouce  tottering  pedestal. 
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.  We  think  it  is  impossible  for  an  English  reader  to  peruse  with 
any  degree  of  intelligence  these  controversial  pages,  without  the 
most  painful  conviction  that  the  sciendfic  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try are  utterly  inadequate  for  the  defence  cnr  promotion  of  its  «ci- 
entific  interests,  or  for  the  encouragement  and  developm^it  of  its 
native  genius.  How  mortifying  is  the  contrast  between  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Koyal  and  Astronomical  Societies  of  London  and 
those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  France ;  between  the  noble 
position — es^treme  though  it  be — taken  by  the  Director  of  the 
jEloyal  Observatory  of  ?aris,  and  that  of  the  Astronomer-Boyal 
of  England — between  the  generous  activity  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment and  the  tardy  apathy  of  our  own.  Unity  of  feelings 
of  action,  and  of  glory  characterize  all  the  proceedings  of  organ- 
ized and  endowed  institutions; — while  vacillation  of  purpose, 
collision  of  sentiment,  and  the  restlessness  of  combinations  not 
in  definite  proportion,  engender  that  physical  inaction  and  moral 
imbecility  which  afilict  every  voluntary  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  literature. 

The  injury  done  to  Mr.  Adams  by  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try will  not  be  easily  repaired.  Local  honours  may  gather  thick 
around  him,*  and  restore  him  to  his  right  position  among  the 
great  men  who  do  honour  to  his  University,  and  those  who  in 
other  localities  assist  them  in  sustaining  the  scientific  honour  of 
their  country ; — but  it  is  only  by  an  act  of  true  liberality  on  th# 
part  of  the  Government ; — it  is  only  by  a  national  recognition 
of  his  merits,  that  Mr.  Adams  can  occupy  his  true  place  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  Lord  John 
[j^ussell — the  intellectual  head  of  a  Government  that  nobly  sedia 
for  reputation  in  the  extension  of  education  and  knowledge — ^will 
seize  this  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  his  countryman,  and  of 
toiblazoning,  in  the  sight  of  Europe,  the  intellectual  renoiim  of 
England. 


^The  College  of  8t  John's  has  done  honour  to  Mr.  Adans  bj  «iidowSiig  Ifc  1  _ 
«»ry  which  bears  his  name  ;  and  the  United  Colleges  of  St.  SaWator  And  St.  Lm- 
nard,  St.  Andrews,  have  offered  him  their  vacant  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
a  compliment  which  was  never  before  paid  but  to  Dr.  Chidmers,  wheb  he  z«C6ired 
the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  that  Institution. 
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Art.  IX. — 1,  Correspondence  from  July  1846  to  February  184  7,^ 
relating  to  the  measures  adopted  for  tlie  Relief  of  the  Distress  in 
Scotland, 

2.  Correspondence  from  July  1846  to  Janwiry  1847,  relating  to 
the  measures  adopted  for  tJie  Relief  of  the  Distress  in  Ireland^ 
(Commissariat  Series.) 

3.  Do,    do.    do,     (Board  of  Works  Series.) 

4.  Do.  from  January  to  March  1847.     (Commissariat  Series,) 

We  feel  as  if  it  were  somewhat  daring  to  have  assiimed  such 
a  title  for  our  Article  as  "  The  Political  Economy  of  a  Famine,*", 
a  revolting  and  unnatural  conjunction  it  will  be  thought  by 
many ;  as  if  bringing  the  severest  infliction  which  can  be  laid  on 
.  suffering  humanity,  bringing  it  under  the  inspection  and  placing; 
it  at  the  disposal  of  a  hard  and  unfeeling  overseer.  We  adopt 
the  title  notwithstanding,  and  this  expressly  because  we  want  to 
make  the  earliest  possible  declaration  of  war  against  such  an  ima- 
gination. Political  Economy  is  no  more  responsible  for  the  per- 
versities and  errors  of  its  disciples  than  is  any  other  (rfthe  eci-. 
ences.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  science,  not  a  sentiment ;  and  tliat 
as  a  science  it  is  conversant  with  truth  alone.  It  has  been  vari- 
ously defined ;  but  let  us  at  once  take  up  the  view,  that  its  object 
is  to  discover  and  assign  the  laws  by  which  the  increase  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  are  regulated — surely  a  fair  and  competent 
field  of  inquiry ;  and  presenting,  it  may  be,  a  subject  in  every 
way  as  accessible,  and  as  capable  of  being  strictly  and  fully  as- 
certained, as  any  other  subject  of  human  investigation.  Now, 
surely.  Political  Economy  might  be  left  with  all  safety,  nay 
often-  with  great  advantage,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  service, 
without  damage  or  disturbance  to  the  other,  and  it  may  be  the 
higher  objects  of  national  policy.  We  might  take  her  lessoiis  up- 
on wealth,  and  yet  not  give  in  to  the  false  and  ruinous  principle 
that  wealth  is  the  summum  bonum  of  a  people.  There  are  other 
and  far  greater  interests,  not  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
wealth,  but  to  which  wealth  should  be  made  the  subordinate  and 
the  tributary.  National  independence  is  one  of  those  interests 
which  most  men  will  think  is  paramount  to  wealth,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  adequate  naval  and 
military  establishments.  National  virtue  is  another  of  those  in- 
terests which  many  men,  and  ourselves  among  the  number,  will 
also  think  is  paramount  to  wealth,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for 
at  the  expense  of  good  institutions.  But,  to  come  nearer  the  case 
in  hand,  the  preservation  of  human  life  is  a  far  higher  object  than  * 
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any  which  comes  within  the  range  or  contemplation  of  Political 
Economy ;  and  rather  than  that  so  much  as  one  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  should  perish  of  hunger,  no  expense  should  be  spar- 
ed to  prevent  a  catastrophe  so  horrible.  It  is  for  Humanity  to 
give  tne  word  of  command  in  this  matter.  And  yet  Political 
Economy  has  a  word  in  it  too — the  word  of  direction  as  to  how 
the  command  can  be  most  fuUv  and  effectually  executed.  We 
might  refuse  altogether  her  autnority  as  a  master,  and  yet  avail 
ourselves  to  the  uttermost  of  her  services  as  a  guide — for  in  this 
latter  capacity  her  lessons  are  invaluable ;  and  it  is  high  time  to 
put  a  decisive  check  on  those  senseless  outcries  which,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  have  been  lifted  up  against  her.  There  is  no 
such  mal-adjustment  in  the  constitution,  whether  of  man  or  of 
things,  as  that,  for  the  sake,  of  his  wellbeing,  a  violence  must  be 
done  either  to  reason  or  to  principle.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
ever  be  found — that,  in  like  manner  as  truth  and  beauty,  so  truth 
aind  benevolence,  or  truth  and  all  virtue  are  at  one. 

And  yet  scarcely  a  paramaph  can  be  written  on  the  existing 
distress  without  a  fling  at  l^olitical  Economy — as  if  all  the  ills 
and  sufferings  of  society  must  be  laid  to  the  door  of  this  the  niost 
maligned,  while  perhaps  the  least  understood  of  the  Sciences. 
And  so  in  how  many  a  newspaper  dp  we  read  of  "  the  cold  max- 
ims of  a  heartless  Political  Economy,"  of  the  numerous  deaths  by 
famine  being  "  holocausts  offered  at  the  shrine  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy." "  The  poor,"  we  are  told  from  Dingle  on  the  9th  of 
February,  "  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  famine-mongers,  who  have 
advanced  the  price  of  meal  from  three  to  four  shillings,  and  we 
have  but  a  small  supply  even  at  these  prices.  Our  bakers  are 
making  exorbitant  profits.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  not  the  same  law 
here  as  in  Turkey,  where  they  are  nailed  through  the  ears  to 
their  own  doors."  In  like  manner,  the  Galway  Mercury^  after 
recording  a  death,  goes  on  to  observe  that  "  thus  another  of  our 
fellow-creatures  has  been  offered  up  a  holocaust  to  the  doctrine 
of  Political  Economy,  now  so  much  in  favour  with  our  Whig 
rulers."  Similar  reflections  to  these  occur  every  day  in  the  Irish 
newspapers.  But  to  us  the  far  most  interesting  specimen  is  that 
given  forth  in  the  verdict  of  a  jury  on  a  coroner's  inquest  in  Dub- 
lin, as  fully  described  in  Saunders'  News-Letter  of  February  16. 
The  following  is  part  of  that  verdict. — "  The  jury,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  political  questions,  sincerely  deplore  that  the  existing 
Government,  however  kindly  and  well  disposed  towards  this 
country,  should  for  a  single  moment  adhere  to  a  cold-blooded 
system  of  Political  Economy,  which  thus  allows  famine  to  invade 
the  very  heart  of  our  metropolis,  and  is  rapidly  decimating  the 
people  throughout  the  entire  island."  The  vei'dict  closes  thus — 
"  In  conclusion,  the  jury,  whilst  fully  sensible  of  past  ei;ertions, 
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respectfiilly  implore  in  the  name  of  their  fellow-citizens,  that  the 
Government  will,  at  all  costs,  at  once  adopt  comprehensive,  ener- 
getic, and  above  all  immediate  measures,  to  stay  the  effects  of 
tne  famine  now  ravaging  and  desolating  our  unfortunate  coun- 
try."— A  most  impressive  utterance,  and  in  a  spirit  too  where\A^th 
one  can  fully  sympathize — given  in  truly  solemn  and  affecting 
circumstances,  ana  worthy  of  all  duteous  and  respectful  consider- 
ation. We  feel  inclined  to  make  it  the  text  of  our  whole  Article, 
though  perhaps  differing  in  our  views  from  the  right-hearted 
men  who  have  furnished  it ;  and  disposed  to  think  that  neither 
Government  nor  Political  Economy  is  so  chargeable  with  their 
country's  ills  as  they  seem  to  apprehend. 

We  confess  our  toleration  and  even  our  sympathy  for  such 
outbreakings  as  these,  when  they  proceed  from  the  sufferers 
themselves ;  but  not  when  uttered,  as  they  sometimes  are,  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  privations  and  the  high  prices, 
which  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  famine,  it  might  be 
venial  and  certainly  not  unnatural  for  parties  out  of  doors  to 
charge  upon  the  famine-mongers.  But  what  we  can  feel  the 
utmost  indulgence  for,  when  heard  at  a  popular  meeting,  or  given 
forth  from  a  jury-box,  might  be  a  disgrace  and  utter  foUy,  if 
spoken  in  the  Senate-house.  And  yet  it  is  but  the  other  day, 
when,  if  the  reports  might  be  credited,  a  distinguished  and  aspir- 
ing statesman  could  tefi,  with  seeming  complacency,  of  a  law  by 
which  the  dealers  in  com,  because  dealers  of  course  in  the  mise- 
ries of  the  people,  were  hung  up  at  their  own  doors — an  invec- 
tive pardonable  enough  when  uttered,  as  at  Dingle,  by  a  voice 
from  among  the  dead  and  the  dying ;  but  not  pardonable,  because 
mischievous  and  ^Tong,  when  thus  re-echoed  to  from  the  high 
places  of  our  land.  It  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  encourage 
commerce,  or  to  facilitate  the  difiusion  of  its  blessings,  thus  to 
summon  up  the  terrors  of  Lynch  law  wherewith  to  overhang  and 
overbear  its  operations.  We  know  not  in  how  far  the  starvation 
of  Ireland  might  be  owing  to  the  dread  of  such  outrages,  and  to 
the  insecurity  attendant  on  the  conveyance  of  the  requisite  sup- 
plies from  one  locality  to  another ;  but  it  is  our  strong  persuasion 
that,  with  a  due  liberality  on  the  part  of  Government,  along  with 
a  wise  and  well-principled  administration  of  its  grants,  not  one 
of  these  starvations  should  have  occurred.  For  the  explanation 
of  this  opinion,  however,  we  must  draw  on  the  lessons  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  against  which,  so  loud  is  the  popular  and  prevail- 
ing cry,  that  but  few  will  listen  to  them.  As  if  the  famine  were 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  miseries  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  this  hateful  and  hated  Political  Economy  which  must 
bear  all  the  blame  of  then> ;  ^hox^t  as  reasonable  as  when  an  ora^ 
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tor  in  Conciliation  Hall  ascribed  them  all  to  politics — ^telling  us 
that  it  was  now  the  46th  year  of  the  Union,  and  that  such  was 
the  state  to  which  that  measure  had  brought  their  ill-governed 
country.  This  might  pass  in  an  assembly  of  demagogues  and 
agitators ;  but  it  is  truly  wretched  to  hear  of  such  clap-traps  ia 
our  House  of  Commons,  whether  uttered  as  fetches  for  popu- 
larity, or  in  sheer  ignorance — an  ignorance  most  unseemly  among 
those,  who,  whether  men  of  wisdom  and  high  talent  or  not, 
should  at  least  be  men  of  education. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  lay  down,  with  all  possible  brevity, 
what  we  have  termed  the  Political  Economy  of  a  Famine. 

A  famine  may  be  either  general,  by  which  we  do  not  mean  a 
famine  extending  over  the  wTiole  world,  but  over  a  whole  country ; 
or  it  may  be  local,  that  is,  a  £%mine  confined  to  special  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  Political  Economy  of  a  general  famine  might  be  soon  told ; 
and  let  us  accordingly  tell  it  in  as  few  words  as  we  can,  that 
more  room  might  be  left  for  what  is  specially,  and  at  this  parti- 
cular moment,  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  effect  of  a  scarcity  on  prices  is  obvious  to  all ;  and  even  to 
most  men  the  reason  of  this  effect  is  alike  obvious.  The  first 
alarm  of  it  induces  an  earnest  competition  among  the  families  for 
food.  There  are  many  other  articles  of  expenditure,  the  use  o£ 
which  can  be  greatly  abridged,  or  even  might  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with.  But  to  dispense  with  food  is  impossible,  and  neither 
can  the  use  of  it  be  much  abridged,  without  the  feeling  of  a  sore 
inconvenience.  It  is  thus  that  a  proportion  of  the  money  which 
in  ordinary  years  went  to  the  purchase  of  other  enjoyments,  will, 
in  a  year  of  scarcity  be  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  necessaries. 
In  other  words,  a  greater  amount  of  money  is  brought  to  market 
than  usual,  and  this  over  against  a  smaller  amount  of  food;  and 
so  a  rise  in  its  price  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  It  were  well 
if  the  rationale  of  this  process  could  be  brought  clearly  and  con* 
vincingly  home  to  the  apprehensions  of  all  men ;  and  so  as  that 
we  could  reconcile  the  popular  understanding  to  the  conclusion 
which  might  be  drawn  trom  it.  In  particular,  it  were  well  if  they 
could  be  made  to  see  how  far  the  price  of  an  article  is  the  fiat, 
not  of  the  dealers,  but  the  fiat  of  the  customers ;  or  that  such  is 
its  price,  not  because  the  dealers  exacted,  but  because  the  cus* 
tomers  offered  it — insomuch  that  the  collective  will  of  the  latter, 
and  not  of  the  former,  is  primarily  and  efficiently  the  cause  of 
prices.  It  is  quite  palpanle  that  it  is  the  more  intense  de- 
mand of  purchasers  whicn  raises  prices ;  and  that  this  calls  forth 
larger  supplies,  which  is  the  dealer's  part  of  the  operation,  and 
has  the  direct  tendency  to  lower  them.     All  this,  as  being  part 
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of  the  dphabet  of  their  science,  is  familiar  to  the  economists ; 
Dor  do  we  think  it  impossible  to  be  made  as  familiar  to  the  people 
at  large.  For  this  reason  we  have  long  desiderated  that  JPoliti- 
cal  Economy  should  hold  a  pre-eminent  place  among  the  lecture^ 
fihips  of  a  Mechanic  School — where,  instead  of  a  tyrant  or  a  dia- 
tiuHber,  it  would  be  regarded,  and  at  length  become  a  tranquil- 
lizer of  the  commonwealth. 

But  not  only  are  high  prices  in  seasons  of  scarcity  a  present 
necessary  evil.  There  is  a  great  ulterior  good  to  which  tney  are 
fiubservient.  There  are  few  of  any  pretensions  to  scholarship  or 
general  reading,  who  are  ignorant  of  Adam  Smith's  effective  il*- 
Justration  upon  this  subject — when  he  compares  a  country  under 
famine  to  a  ship  at  sea  that  had  run  short  of  provisions,  and  so  had 
to  put  the  crew  upon  short  allowance,  who  although  thus  for  the 
time  being  made  to  suffer,  were  enabled  thereby  to  live  on  to  the 
end  of  the  voyage.  Such  is  the  precise  effect  of  a  high  price, 
when  there  is  a  scanty  supply  of  food  in  die  land.  It  puts  the 
country  upon  short  allowance,  by  operating  as  a  check  upon  cMr 
sumption-^when  families,  that  they  might  get  the  two  ends  to 
meet,  are  reduced  to  their  shifts  and  expedients  for  the  economia- 
ing  of  food.  Were  it  not  for  this  salutary  restraint,  were  the 
inadequate  stock  of  provisions  sold  off  at  the  usual  price,  the  cont 
Bomption  would  go  on  at  its  usual  rate ;  and  the  premature  e^ 
haustion  of  the  food  on  hand,  though  it  should  take  place  only  a 
single  month,  or  even  a  single  week  before  the  coming  harvest^ 
would  land  the  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  general  starvatioil» 
We  are  quite  sensible  how  difficult  it  were  to  persuade  a  hungry 
population,  nay  how  provoking  it  might  be  when  such  a  lesson 
}8  read  out  to  them  in  all  the  pride  and  confidence  of  reasoning. 
The  economist  would  adventure  himself  on  a  very  serious  ha- 
zard indeed,  were  he  in  all  the  coolness  of  his  argument  to  at- 
tempt such  a  demonstration  in  the  hearing  of  an  angry  multi^ 
tude.  Nevertheless  it  is  even  so,  helplessly  and  necessarily  so, 
in  the  nature  of  things  and  by  the  constitution  of  human  society. 
Hie  truth  of  it  is  quite  palpable  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
ship,  however  lost  sight  of  on  the  wider  field  of  a  country. 
Should  one  or  more  of  the  sailors  intimidate  the  store-keeper, 
and  force  a  larger  allowance  for  themselves,  the  indignation  of 
the  crew,  when  it  became  known,  would  be  directed  against  the 
purloiner — on  whom,  perhaps,  for  the  general  good,  they  would 
carry  the  Lynch  law  into  effect,  and  hang  him  up  at  tne  yard- 
arm.  Such  were  the  likely  proceeding  at  sea,  but  on  land  they 
would  order  the  matter  differently.  They  would  hang  the  store- 
keeper— ^for  such  the  corn-dealer  or  meal-seller  virtuaDy  is— who 
by  means  of  his  high  prices  deals  out  their  short  allowances  to 
the  people.    It  is  true,  it  is  not  their  good,  but  his  own  gain,  that 
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he  IS  looking  to  all  the  while.  He  is  but  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  a  great  and  general  benefit  which  he  is  not  counting  on 
and  not  caring  for.  "  He  meaneth  not  so."  It  is  the  doing  of 
a  higher  hand,  of  Him  who  ordaineth  both  the  laws  of  Nature 
and  the  laws  of  human  society ;  and  who  can  not  only  make  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  but  who  can  make  even  the  selfish- 
ness of  individuals  work  out  a  country's  salvation.  "  The  fool- 
ishness of  God  is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  men." 

At  the  same  time  there  is  one  important  modification  of  thifj 
doctrine,  which  neither  Adam  Smith  nor  almost  any  other  econo- 
mist has  adverted  to ;  and  which  we  state  all  the  more  willingly, 
that  it  might  serve  to  restrain  the  unquahfied,  and  sometimes 
injurious  confidence,  which  is  now  so  generally  expressed  in  the 
virtues  of  Free  Trade — as  if  this  were  to  be  the  grand  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  that  can  befall  a  country  or  a  counties  population. 
What  we  refer  to  is  a  peculiarity  that  belongs  to  the  necessaries 
of  life,  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  variation  which  their  price  un- 
dergoes, as  affected  by  the  variation  in  the  quantity  brought  to 
market.  The  one  variation  greatly  exceeds  the  other.  For  ex- 
ample, so  small  a  diminution  as  one-tenth  in  the  grain  of  a  country 
would  induce  a  much  larger  augmentation  of  its  price,  so  as  to 
make  it  perhaps  one-third  dearer  than  before.  The  deficiency  of 
a  third  in  the  crop  would  probably  more  than  double  the  price  of 
grain,  while  if  approaching  to  one-half  it  would  infallibly  land  us 
in  famine  prices.  It  is  thus  that  in  articles  of  prime  necessity 
the  price  aescribes  a  much  larger  arc  of  oscillation  than  does  the 
quantity,  or  fluctuates  far  more  widely  and  beyond  the  proportion 
of  those  fluctuations  which  take  place  in  the  supply.  And  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  is  obvious.  Men  can  want  luxuries  and  even  comforts; 
but  they  cannot  want  necessaries.  They  can  limit  themselves  to 
a  much  greater  extent  in  the  use  of  the  former  than  in  the  use  of 
the  latter.  Should  the  crop  of  sugar  be  deficient  by  one-third,  they 
could,  if  they  chose,  easily  put  up  with  one-third  less  of  su^ 
—so  that  there  might  be  no  nse  of  price,  and  the  whole  loss  in- 
curred by  the  deficiency  would  fall  upon  the  planters.  Should 
the  crops  of  grain  be  deficient  by  one-third,  men  could  not  so 
easily  put  up  with  one-third  less  of  bread ;  and,  rather  than  this, 
would  make  a  larger  outlay  for  food  than  usual,  so  that  more 
money  might  come  into  market  for  less  of  the  article,  and,  in- 
stead of  loss,  there  would  be  gain  to  the  farmers.  It  is  thus  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  keener  competition  in  years  of  scanjity 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  causes  the  deficiency  to  fell  with  re- 
doubled pressure  on  the  consumers,  who  have  both  less  to  eat, 
and  more  to  pay  for  it. 

It  is  not  then  exactly,  and  in  all  cases,  true — that  the  intei'est 
of  the  dealers  coincides  to  the  full  with  the  interest  of  the  pub^ 
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lie ;  or  that  the  former  will  take  care  to  sell  at  prices  sufficiently 
low  for  there  being  enough  of  consumption  to  carry  off  their 
stocks,  and  so  as  not  to  be  landed  in  such  a  surplus  at  the  end  of 
the  agricultural  year,  as  with  the  supplies  of  the  coming  harvest 
might  cause  that  grain  shall  be  a  drug  upon  the  market.  The 
truth  is,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  principle  just  explained,  that 
if,  instead  of  reserving  a  surplus,  they  had  agreed  to  destroy  it, 
such  high  prices  might  have  been  maintained  throughout  the 
year  on  the  reduced  quantity  brought  to  market,  as  that  the 
dealer  should  be  more  than  indemnified.  The  elevation  of  price 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  the  quantity — so 
that  could  thev  agree  in  doing  what  the  Dutch  merchants  are 
said  to  have  aone  with  their  spiceries,  lay  aside  a  certain  jgeneral 
surplus  to  be  burned  or  cast  into  the  sea,  it  might  be  greatfy  more 
than  made  up  for  by  the  enhanced  prices  which  they  would  ob- 
tain for  the  remainder.  But  then  the  difficulty,  or  in  the  com 
trade  the  impossibility,  lies  in  getting  them  to  agree.  What 
might  be  effected  by  a  small  party  of  monopolists,  is  utterly  be- 
yond the  power  of  a  general  combination  on  the  part  of  dealers 
spread  over  a  whole  empire,  and  acting  without  any  adequate 
control  or  cognizance  of  each  other^s  operations.  Our  great  se- 
curity then,  m  all  our  larger  markets,  and  wherever  there  is 
enough  of  competition  among  parties  acting  separately,  and  out 
of  sight  from  each  other,  is  the  difficulty  of  combination.  It  is 
in  these  circumstances  that  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  might  be 
practically  carried  forth  in  its  utmost  perfection — and  this  with 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  community  at  large.  The 
commerce  might  be  left,  or  to  use  a  still  stronger  word,  might 
be  abandoned  with  all  safety  to  its  own  operations.  And  all 
which  Government  has  to  do  is  this — refraining  from  those  inter- 
ferences by  which  it  has  so  often  done  mischief—to  remove  those 
obstructions  which  itself  may  have  placed  in  the  way  either  of 
arrivals  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  of  arrivals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

-r  Yet  there  is  one  important  exception,  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  state  of  matters  at  present,  and  but  for  this  indeed  we  should 
nat  have  lengthened  out  our  article  by  any  explanation  of  it. 
The  argument  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  against  the  inter- 
ference of  Government,  requires,  not  only  that  there  shall  be 
an  unshackled  competition,  but  that  there  sJuxll  be  enough  of  it. 
Now  there  are  many  places  in  our  land,  and  more  especially  in 
that  part  of  it  on  which  the  present  calamitous  visitation  has 
lighted,  where  this  postulate  is  altogether  wanting — as  in  seques- 
tered villages,  or  small  and  remote  islands,  where  a  single  meal- 
shop  might  suffice  for  all  the  customers  within  its  range.  Now 
it  is  in  these  cireanistancos,  that  one  or  even  a  small  number  of 
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dealers,  if  but  few  enough  to  lay  their  heads  together,  could  easily 
so  manage  as  to  realize  the  most  unconscionable  profits.  They  have 
but  to  impose  their  own  prices,  and  they  have  the  people  at  their 
mercy.  It  is  true  they  might  in  this  way  greatly  limit  the  con- 
sumption, to  the  severe  hardship  and  suffering  of  all  the  families, 
and  it  may  be  with  some  deaths  by  starvation  to  the  bargain ; 
but  although  they  should  thus  abridge  the  sales,  they  wouW,  if 
there  be  truth  in  our  principle,  greatly  more  than  make  up  for  thisi 
to  themselves  by  an  overpassing  enhancement  of  the  prices* 
They  might  sell  one-third  less  than  at  a  fair  price  they  would 
have  done,  but  this  by  a  doubling  of  the  price,  and  so  a  tripling' 
or  quadrupling  of  their  own  profits.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
cruel  monopoly  of  theirs,  wo  would  not  just  hang  them  up  at  their 
own  doors ;  but,  with  all  deference  to  the  Free  Trade  principle, 
should  not  object  if  a  Relief  Committee  made  free  to  take  the 
business  for  a  time  out  of  their  hands,  bv  importing  grain  and 
selling  it  at  the  cost  prices.  This  were  in  the  face  of  all  principle 
in  those  places  where  there  is  enough  of  competition,  both  in  the 
retail  and  wholesale  business.  But  what  is  at  all  times  sound  doc-, 
trine  for  London  or  Liverpool  might  in  particular  emergencies 
be  the  very  reverse  for  Owenmore  or  Tobermory — in  the  former 
of  which  places,  we  learn  from  a  private  source  that  rice  has  been 
selling  at  36s.  per  cwt.,  when  in  ^Dublin  it  was  selling  tot  249.  * 
while  in  the  latter,  it  appears  from  one  of  the  volumes  under  review, 
and  on  the  information  of  Sir  Edward  Coffin,  that  the  people  were 
"  much  gratified  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  neeoful  sup^ 
plies  through  the  intervention  of  the  Government,  and  at  cost 
price,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  make  their  purchases  at  Olas- 
■'  gow  or  Liverpool,  or  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  exacted  by  the 
few  local  dealers.'* — (P.  53  of  Scotch  Correspondence.)  There  is 
no  disparagement  in  this  to  the  wisdom  of  the  very  enlightened 
Besolutions  on  the  part  of  the  North  Leith  Parochial  Board,  when 
the  recommendation  was  laid  before  them  of  laying  in  stores  of 
provisions ;  and  they  very  properly  decided  against  it,  on  tha 
ground  "  that  the  saving  of  the  retailer's  profits  would  be  nothing 
to  the  advantage  of  their  funds."  But  while  very  true  that  the 
competition  in  such  a  place  as  Leith  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  extortion,  we  believe  that  what  Captain  Pole  tells  us  of 
Siye  is  just  as  true, — even  that  "  the  dealers  there  had  raised 
the  price  of  food  exorbitantly ;"  or,  as  he  expresses  it  in  one  of 
those  admirable  summaries  wherewith  he  closes  his  letters,  that 
**  the  market  is  destroyed  locally  by  the  famine  prices  of  the  deal-* 
ers."  We  therefore  fully  sympathize  with  Mr.  Eainey,  the  par 
triotic  owner  of  the  island  of  Baasay,  when  he  complains  that 
"  his  people,  who  are  obliged  to  ^o  to  market  at  Portree,  are 
charged  exorbitantly  for  every  article,"    And  hence,  too,  the 
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Marquis  of  Lome  who,  fully  aware  of  what  the  sound  Political 
Economy  is  on  the  general  question,  writes  thus  to  Sir  George 
Grey  the  Home  Secretary,  "  That  interference  with  the  *  ordinary 
channels  of  trade'  is  in  itself  objectionahle  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  when  there  is  just  ground  to  fear  that  those  channels 
will  not  convey  to  any  district  a  suflSciently  accessible  supply  of 
food,  it  becomes  one  of  those  cases  of  necessity  which  demand  ex-» 
traordinary  measures.  The  fact  is  that,  as  regards  the  most  dis- 
tressed districts  of  the  islands  and  western  coasts,  these  *  channels 
of  trade'  have  never  been  cut." — (Scotch  Comspondence,  p.  26.) 
The  wisdom,  therefore,  which  we  have  just  ascribed  to  the  North 
Leith  Resolutions,  does  not  conflict  with  the  equal  wisdom  6f 
the  Argyleshire  Resolutions,  in  which  we  find  it  stated,  that 
"  there  are  localities,  where,  from  the  great  redundancy  of  popu- 
lation, and  great  scarcity  of  food,  distance  from  maricet,  and  the 
nature  of  the  occupation  of  land,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
command  a  supply  sufficient ;  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
Government  should  be  requested  to  establish  stores  of  food  in 
the  localities  alluded  to,  such  as  Oban  or  Tobermory,  so  as  to  be 
accessible  to  proprietors  to  be  purchased  by  them.^  Yet  what 
was  thus  requested  and  rightly  for  the  Hebrides,  was  deprecated, 
and  just  as  rightly,  for  the  Shetland  isles — where  the  framers 
of  a  truly  enlightened  memorial  tell  us  that  they  wanted  no: 
interference  with  the  retail  dealer,  on  whom  their  ordinary  sup- 

!>lies  depend,  because  they  felt  assured  "  that  it  may  safely  be 
eft  to  mercantile  enterprise  and  competition,  to  impart  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  food  at  the  cheapest  rate,  provided  the  means 
few  paying  such  can  be  affi^rded  to  the  people."* — (Scotch  Corret- 
pondeticcj  1.  154.)  It  is  all  a  matter  of  selection,  and  dependent 
on  the  circumstances  of  each  locality,  whether  there  should  be  a 
Government  depot  or  not ;  and  in  these  islands,  as  we  are  after-v 
wards  informed,  there  was  no  occasion  for  one — because  there 
was  there  enough  of  competition  from  the  frequent  interchanges 
that  took  place  between  Lerwick,  the  capital  of  the  group,  and 
various  ports  in  the  south.  To  point  out  the  exceptions  to  a 
doctrine  is  often  a  higher  effort  of  discrimination  than  to  under- 
stand the  doctrine  itself.  And  so  we  can  imagine  a  number  of 
new-fledged  economists  in  the  metropolis  parroting  over  their 
last  gotten  lesson  of  Free  Trade,  and  contending  that  in  every 
iautance  the  supply  of  what  is  needed  should  be  left  to  "  privater 
speculation  and  individual  enterprise."     And  we  do  admit  that 

*  Let  the  reader  mark  the  importance  of  this  last  proviso.  It  is  but  doing  the 
thiug  by  halves  to  establish  depots  in  such  places  as  Skibereen  or  Sehull,  where,  \i 
the  food  was  ouly  to  be  distributed  by  purchase,  yet  the  people  were  not  provided 
with  the  means  of  paying  for  it,  they  behoved  to  die  in  hundreds,  although  within 
sight  of  plenty. 
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the  general  principle  is  a  sound  one.  Yet  we  rejoice  in  the 
practical  good  sense  which  led  to  the  actual  instances  of  a  devia- 
tion from  it  in  the  west  of  Scotland  and  still  more  throughout 
Ireland — thus  carrying  it  over  a  philosophy  which  has  not  yet 
learned  to  take  proper  cognizance  of  its  own  limits^  or  to  dis- 
tinguish aright  between  what  are  and  what  are  not  its  legi- 
timate applications. 

But  we  must  not  linger  thus  at  the  threshold ;  but^  keeping 
in  remembi'ance  our  allotted  limits,  enter  at  once  on  our  main 
subject — the  subject,  not  of  a  General,  but  of  a  Local  Famine, 
This  is  the  character  of  our  present  visitation.  One-fifth,  per- 
haps one-fourth,  of  our  people,  now  labour  imder  the  almost 
total  privation  of  what  constituted  their  main  food.  It  is  not 
that  the  other  ordinary  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  beside 
what  themselves  eat,  are  not  raised  upon  their  territory.  But 
these  are  generally  sold  off;  and  the  price  of  them  reserved  for 
the  payment  of  rent,  and  the  purchase  of  a  few  indispensable 
necessaries.  In  as  far  as  the  rent  is  helped  out  by  the  sale  of 
their  potato-fed  pigs,  this  too  has  entirely  failed  them — so  that 
the  revenue  of  the  landlords  has  been  greatly  impaired,  while 
the  subsistence  of  the  peasantry  has  utterly  gone.  Behold,  then, 
several  millions  of  people  thus  circumstanced — the  great  bidk  of 
them  in  Ireland,  with  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  a  million  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland — without  food,  and  without  the  money  to 
purchase  it. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  our  people,  amounting  to  three-fourths 
or  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  have  oeen  living  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  wonted  abundance.  We  ground  this  assertion,  not  on  any 
reckoning  of  last  yearns  crop,  which  some  contend  to  have  been 
above,  and  others  somewhat  beneath  an  average.  We  ground 
it  on  the  palpable  fact,  that  although  the  price  of  their  staple 
food  be  high,  the  general  rate  of  wages,  both  throughout  Eng- 
land and  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  proportionally  higher. 
We  can  find  no  such  record  of  the  wages  in.  different  kinds  of 
employment  from  year  to  year,  as  we  have  of  the  prices  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  food.  Yet  though  in  defect  of  all  arithmetical  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  we  might  confidently  affirm  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  worKing-classes,  in  all  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  there  is  but  a  partial  and  limited  dependence  on  potatoes, 
are  comparatively  well  off — we  mean  comparatively,  not  with 
our  starving  Irish  or  Highlan<ters,  but  comparatively  with  them- 
selves in  other  and  ordinary  years.  They  at  this  moment,  gene- 
rally speaking,  have  fiilly  their  usual  command  over  the  necessa- 
ries of  life — while  no  one  will  deny,  that,  on  ascending  upwards 
in  the  scale  of  society,  we  witness  as  full  a  command  over  its 
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comforts  and  luxuries ;  and  that  in  the  splendour^  and  profasion, 
and  varied  gratifications  of  the  affluent  and  higher  classes  there 
is  no  abatement. 

These  then  are  the  data  upon  which  our  question  is  founded — 
a  territory  consisting  of  two  parts,  whereof  the  one,  being  much 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  famine-stricken  to  the  extent  of  several 
millions  being  in  total  want  both  of  food  and. of  money  to  buy  it 
with ;  and  the  other,  of  about  four  times  larger  population,  is  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  at  least  its  wonted  or  average  abundance. 
And  the  question  is.  In  these  circumstances  can  all  be  kept  alive ; 
or  by  what  process  of  supply  and  distribution  is  it  possible  to 
avert  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe  as  that  a  single  human  creature 
shall  perish  of  hunger  ? 

This  is  truly  the  matter  in  hand,  the  first  and  foremost  of  all 
the  things  which  have  to  be  provided  for,  the  instant  cry  and  de- 
mand of  humanity,  admitted  and  felt  in  all  quarter  to  be  the 
Paramount  object,  and  by  none  more  honestly  and  intently  we 
elieve  than  by  the  Government  themselves  and  the  leading  offi- 
cials whom  they  employ.  This  appears  in  every  page  of  their 
published  Correspondence,  the  perusal  of  which  would  serve  in 
the  mind  of  every  candid  reader  greatly  to  mitigate  the  charges 
which  have  been  preferred  against  the  heartlessness  of  our  Rulers 
and  the  cold-bloodedness  of  their  Political  Economy.  "  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  the  smaller  and  more  remote  islands,  who 
may  be  overtaken  and  overwhelmed  before  their  destitution  is 
knowii  or  provided  for,  will  require  especial  attention."*  "  The 
population  must  be  fed."t  "  The  people  cannot  under  any  circum-- 
stances  be  allowed  to  starve.^J  Tne  italics  are  in  Mr.Trevelyan's 
own  hand,  whose  humanity  and  intelligence,  and  the  skilful  ad- 
aptation of  whose  counsels  to  the  ever-varying  cases  on  which  his 
judgment  was  called  for,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  Into 
whatever  mistakes  his  constituents  may  have  fallen,  or  whatever 
their  want  of  boldness  and  decision  in  the  encounter  with  those 
oppositions  to  which  they  may  have  too  easily  given  way — cer- 
tain it  is,  both  of  him  and  of  them,  that  their  predominant  feeling 
all  along  has  been  earnestness  for  the  preservation  of  human  life. 
To  achieve  this  is,  clearly  and  undoubtedly,  what  they  would  if 
they  could,  and  if  they  knew  but  how. 

And  yet  how  has  the  matter  actually  sped?  The  number  of 
deaths,  and  this  too  in  their  cruellest  and  most  appalling  form, 
has  been  quite  fearful.  We  know  not,  if  since  the  dawn  of  mo- 
dern civilization,  there  has  been  such  a  record  of  starvations  in 
any  country  within  the  limits  of  Christendom.     On  this  distress- 


*  The  Lord-AdvocAte.  f  .1,  U.  Macdonald,  Esq.  t  Mr.  Trevelvan, 
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subject^  it  wera  endless  an4  quite  unnecessary  to  go  into  de- 
Uw^aUhough  we  have  by  us  a  very  large  collection  both  of  news- 
paper and  private  informations,  thinking  at  the  outset  that  these 
Qligbt  be  required  to  authenticate  our  statements.  Our  feeling 
now  is,  that  iu  a  thing  so  palpable  and  notorious,  all  authentica* 
^}op  is  quite  uncalled  for.  We  have  read  of  the  Indian  and  Chi- 
^lese  famines  which  carried  off  their  millions ;  but  such  tragedies 
911  the  great  scale,  and  so  near  home,  have  not  been  realized 
^iQpngst  us  for  piapy  generations.*  And  we  feel,  not  merely  that 
our  seuse  of  hun^anity,  but  that  our  sense  of  national  honour  is 
nflected  by  it»— for  the  Question  still  recurs.  Might  these  starva- 
tions already  past  have  been  prevented ;  or  can  they  yet  be  pre- 
vented for  the  future,  and  how  I 

It  might  help  us  to  resolve  this  question,  did  we  imagine  the 
^Pliue  to  have  been  of  another  sort  than  that  by  which  we  have 
b^u  ^tually  visited — and  this  with  a  view  to  trace  the  effects  of 
^.  Let  us  conceive  then  for  a  moment,  not  that  it  had  been 
greater  than  our  present  famine  in  regard  to  its  degree,  but  that, 
«g(a^tly  of  the  same  amount,  it  had  only  varied  from  it  in  regard 


:  *  With  every  allowimce  for  newspaper  exaggerations,  the  melancholy  evidenoe 
is  iiQW  tpo  palpable  to  be  resisted  of  their  general  truth  ypon  the  whole.  In  thf 
laive  miscellany  of  extracts  with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  the  one  perhaps 
which  has  taken  the  most  powerful  hold  of  our  memory,  is  the  account  of  Captain 
Qaffia'f  Tisit  to  Schull.  Of  all  the  traits  which  are  given  in  these  numerous  de- 
qpiiptioBS,  to  UQ  the  most  painfully  affecting  is  when  visitors  have  been  attracted 
to  tlie  miserable  cabins  by  the  cries  of  famishing  children  inside ;  and  horror  is 
guperadded  to  compassion  when,  on  the  occasion  of  some  of  these  entries  into  the 
hoiises  of  the  dying,  we  read  of  the  unnatural  fights  that  had  been  going  on  between 
the  pearest  relatives  for  the  last  remaining  morsel  of  food.  The  details  of  a  recept 
field  of  battle  covered  over  with  the  wounded  and  the  dead,  are  not  so  frightful  as 
the  details  of  a  fkmiue.  Our  allotted  space  absolutely  forbids  the  introduction  of 
thase ;  hut  let  us  present  the  following  from  one  of  the  several  hundred  slips  which 
lie  before  us. 

<^  UUBBICK— FBIDAT,  MARCH  5.~00UNTY  CROWN  COURT. 
^  MELANCHOLY  INSTANOT  OF  DK8TITUTI0N. 

**  William  i^pd  Mar^ftret  Casey,  a  miserable  couple,  whose  wretched  appearftn^ 
eidled  forth  the  pommiseratiop  of  the  entire  court,  were  indicted  for  stealing  one 
sheep,  value  ten  shillings,  the  property  of  Arthur  Hassett,  at  Castle  Roberts,  on  the 
let  m  March.  Mr.  Fleetwood^  Clerk  of  the  Crown. — <  What  say  you  to  this  indict- 
ment, William  Casey,  are  you  guilty  or  not  V  Prisoner. — <  We  are  guilty,  my 
lord  ;  tw)  of  our  children  died  o/$tarta^ion,and  ve  had  nothing  to  eat  for  the  other 
three  creaturei  !  Sir  David  Roche  knows  me,  my  lord.*  (Here  Uie  prisoners  burst 
iptQ  t^rs,  which  mudi  affected  the  learned  judge.)  Sir  David  Roche,  High  She* 
riff. — "  Indeed,  I  knew  the  poor  man  for  many  years  ;  and  I  am  sure  nothing  but 
the  brink  of  starvation  would  have  led  him  to  be  guilty  of  the  act.  Two  of  his  chil- 
dren died.*  Prisoner — *'  They  did,  my  lord,  with  the  hunger.'  Mr.  Sergeant 
$tp«k* — *  And  where  are  the  other  three  children — what  has  become  of  them  f — 
Both  prisoners,  in  tears. — ^  We  don*t  know,  my  lord  ;  maybe  they  are  all  dead 
Itow  i*  Sergeant  Stock,  deeply  affected.— <  Would  vou  be  any  service  to  them,  if 
you  were  set  at  large  V  Prisoner.—*  I  would,  my  lord.*  Sergeant  Stock.—*  Let 
tltmhtdiaohailfed,"' 
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to  its  distribution.  One  can  easily  figure  of  this  said  scarcity, 
that  without  being  greater  on  the  whole,  it  had  been  more  equaU 
ly  spread — or  that,  instead  of  being  concentrated  upon  only  one 
of  our  crops,  so  as  to  have  nearly  destroyed  the  principal  food  of 
one-fourth  or  fifth  of  our  people,  it  had  been  snared  among  all 
the  crops,  and  this  to  the  effect  that  all  the  staple  foods  through- 
out the  British  islands  had  been  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their 
usual  quantity.  At  this  rate  our  Irish  and  Highlanders,  instead 
of  having  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  their  potatoes,  would  still  have 
had  three-fourths  left  to  them — while  our  Lowlanders  would 
have  been  obliged  to  put  up  with  three-fourths  of  their  usual  sup- 
ply of  oatmeal,  and  the  English  with  three-fourths  of  their  wheat- 
en  loaves.  In  other  words,  instead  of  an  intensely  local,  we  should 
have  had  a  general  famine,  of  lighter  because  of  equalized  pres- 
sure over  aliour  population.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  the  state  of  matters  in  the  severe,  yet  generally  difiused 
scarcities  of  1800  and  1801 — the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the 
latter  of  these  two  years  having  been  «£^5,  19s.  6d.  a  quarter, 
whereas  at  present  it  has  not  averaged  since  November  much  more 
than  70s.  per  quarter ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  at  the  actual  rate  of 
wages  for  the  last  twelve  months,  the  great  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple, throughout  the  great  majority  of  our  land,  have  not  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  any  hard  economical  measures,  but 
lived  up  to  their  usual  rate  of  sufficiency  and  fulness.  It  was 
quite  different  at  the  commencement  of  this  century — when  we 
might  with  perfect  safety  affirm  that  there  was  an  equal  defi- 
ciency of  food  upon  the  whole  to  what  there  is  at  present^  but 
more  equally  divided,  and  so  borne  in  like  proportion  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  country.  And  thus  all  were  put  on  their  short 
allowance ;  and  we  read  of  severe  privation  everywhere,  but  of 
starvation  nowhere,  at  least  no  such  wholesale  starvation  as  now 
makes  Ireland — and  we  might  add  the  whole  nation  of  which 
Ireland  is  a  part — a  spectacle  to  the  world.  In  1800  and  1801, 
the  system  of  fewer  and  scantier  rations  was  extended  over  the 
whole  of  the  ship'*s  company ;  and  at  the  expense,  doubtless  of 
painful  suffering  to  all,  they  were  all  carried  through  to  the  end 
of  the  voyage,  and  after  much  of  destitution  and  distress  reached 
the  port  in  safety.  In  1847  there  is  a  different  arrangement ; 
and  with  no  greater  scarcity  on  the  whole  than  at  the  former  pe- 
riod, we  behold  the  wonted  jollity  and  abundance  along  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  the  wonted  luxury  under  the  awnings  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck or  in  the  officers''  cabins — while  all  those  wretched  men 
who  have  their  berths  in  the  forecastle  ai'e  left  to  languish  and 
die.  Providence  equalized  the  visitation  of  about  fifty  years  back ; 
and  the  consequent  equality  of  distribution  which  laid  the  neces- 
ttty  of  spare  living  upon  all,  might  be  regarded  as  the  effect  at 
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once  of  a  direct  ordering  from  God.  Providence  has  laid  upon 
us  now,  not  a  heavier  visitation  than  then,  but  has  laid  the  full 
weight  of  it  on  the  distant  extremities  of  our  United  Kingdom  ; 
and  left  the  task  of  equalization — if  there  be  enough  of  wisdom 
and  mercy  below  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task — to  the  or- 
dering of  man. 

But  do  the  means  really  exist  among  us  for  such  an  achieve- 
ment as  the  preservation  of  all  from  death  by  famine  ?  Have  we 
available  resources,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  our  potato 
crop,  for  keeping  all  our  people  alive?  We  have  no  doubt  on 
the  subject — resources  as  great  certainly,  and  we  think  greater 
than  in  1801,  when  the  universally  high  prices,  far  higher  in  re- 
lation to  wages  than  now,  put  all  upon  short  allowance ;  and  so  all 
were  borne  through,  without  those  mortalities  by  starvation,  or 
by  disease  consequent  on  starvation,  which  are  now  going  on. 
And  what  a  general  short  allowance  did  then,  it  could  do  still — 
and  not  so  short,  we  believe,  as  that  which  was  weathered  and 
endured  for  two  years  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  But 
greater  or  smaller,  it  would  equaHze,  or  rather  it  would  tend  to 
equalize  the  pressure  over  all  parts  of  the  country.  And  the 
question  is.  How  shall  this  be  brought  about?  or.  By  what  means, 
by  what  method  of  going  about  it,  can  this  equalization,  or  rather 
this  approach  to  an  equalization,  be  eflFected? 

A  certain,  and  we  believe  a  very  large  approach,  is  made  to  it 
by  spontaneous  benevolence.  Such  inoeed  is  our  faith  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  this  natural  provision,  that,  in  ordinary  times,  we  could 
fearlessly  confide  to  it  the  whole  care  and  guardianship  of  the 
poor — we  mean  not  of  all  the  diseased,  but  of  all  the  merely  in- 
digent poor.  One  of  our  chief  reasons  indeed  for  deprecating  the 
interference  of  Law  in  this  department  of  human  affairs,  is,  that 
it  tends  to  supersede  and  lay  an  arrest  on  the  otherwise  effusive 
kindness  to  the  destitute  of  their  relatives  and  neighbours ;  and 
it  is  our  honest  conviction  that  on  the  gradual  cessation  of  the 
compulsory  system  by  a  process  which  has  been  often  pointed 
out,  an  overpassing  compensation  for  the  withdrawal  of  poor-rate 
allowances  would  accrue,  from  the  simple  restoration  to  their 
own  proper  and  original  force  of  those  principles  in  our  constitu- 
tion,— ^the  law  of  self-preservation  and  the  law  of  compassion, — 
which  have  to  so  great  an  extent  been  disturbed  in  their  natural 
workings  by  the  provisions  of  a  legal  and  artificial  charity.  And 
in  this  conviction  we  have  been  greatly  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  all  that  we  have  read  and  observed  on  the  subject  of 
the  present  famines,  both  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. For,  over  and  above  the  countless  instances  of  the  poor 
helping  the  poorer,  or  of  neighbours  who  had  little,  sharing 
their  scanty  stock  with  next-door  neighbours  who  had  none,  tiU 
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themselves  brouglit  down  to  their  last  meal — over  and  above  what 
has  taken  place,  and  is  still  taking  place  in  every  little  vicinity, 
where  compassion  within  a  right  acting  distance  from  its  objects, 
and  unable  to  withstand  the  spectacles  of  imploring  agony  and 
distress,  leads  to  the  noblest  sacrifices,  and  this  on  the  part  of 
men  and  women  in  all  ranks  of  society — but,  over  and  above 
these  blissAil  operations  of  the  home  charity,  let  us  contemplate  its 
workings  farther  off,  when,  instead  of  neighbour  sharing  with 
neighbour,  we  behold  country  sharing  with  country,  for  tnat  the 
appeals  of  siiffering  humanity,  though  necessarily  becoming 
fainter  and  fainter  with  the  lengths  through  which  they  are  car- 
ried, are  still  found  to  tell  on  the  hearts  and  the  sympathies  of 
other  lands.  We  speak  not  only  of  those  broader  and  more  con- 
spicuous streams  of  liberality  which  flow  from  our  great  metro- 
politan committees  to  those  places  which  send  forth  the  loudest 
cry ;  but  also  of  those  numerous  and  unseen  supplies  which  are 
sent  through  the  channels  of  private  correspondence,  and  are 
never  heard  of  beyond  the  parties  that  are  immediately  con- 
ceiTied.  Why,  it  is  but  the  other  day  when  an  Irish  bank  was 
applied  to  for  the  facility  of  suffering  any  English  remittances 
that  came  its  way,  to  pass  without  the  usual  charge,  and  it  turned 
out  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  for  months,  and 
that  through  their  one  office  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
had  been  handed  over  either  to  the  dispensers  or  receivers  of 
charity.  And  it  is  only  of  late  that  on  a  lai'ger  scale,  the  glo- 
rious discovery  was  made  of  remittances  in  the  same  way  to  the 
extent  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  Irish  emigrants  in 
America  to  their  famishing  countrymen.  There  is  a  like  move- 
ment of  generosity,  and  it  is  most  refreshing  to  be  told  of  it, 
amongst  the  Americans  themselves — all  riveting  the  confidence 
that  we  have  ever  had  in  the  productiveness  and  native  power  of 
compassion,  adequate,  as  we  think,  to  every  fair  claim  of  indi- 
gence in  ordinary  times — insomuch,  that  with  a  feeling  of  per- 
fect security  we  could  leave  to  its  sole  guardianship  and  care 
those  poor  of  whom  our  Saviour  hath  said,  that  they  are  alwavs 
with  us,  would  but  a  cold  and  withering  legislation  keep  off  its 
hand,  and  not  overbear  the  will  to  do  them  good.* 

But  we  must  not  stop  longer  on  this  argument.  What  may 
suffice  in  ordinary,  clearly  will  not  suffice  for  the  present  over- 
whelming visitation.  There  is  an  imperious  call  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  forward — and  this  not  to  supersede  the  liberalities 
of  the  public,  but  to  superadd  thereto  the  allowances  of  the  State ; 


.  *  Mark  xiv.  7.  Our  Saviour  devolved  the  care  of  the  poor  on  the  tnU  to  do  them 
good.  The  law  of  England  makes  that  which  was  left  to  will  a  matter  of  com- 
puis' 
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or  rather,  for  the  State  to  be  the  principal  almoner  in  such  a  dire 
emergency,  and  its  distributions  supplemented  to  the  uttermost 
by  the  charities  of  the  benevolent.  At  all  events,  humanity 
calls  for  such  allowances  as  might  guarantee  in  every  instance 
the  preservation  of  life.  It  is  for  Political  Economy  to  say, 
whetner  there  be  funds  and  stores  in  existence,  out  of  which  such 
allowances  can  be  made ;  and  what  were  the  effect  of  granting 
them  on  the  economic  state  of  society  at  large. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  existence  of  suflBcient  stores,  we  have  a 
good  prima  facicy  and,  to  speak  our  own  convictions,  a  conclu- 
sive evidence  in  the  fact,  that  although  there  has  been  an  almost 
total  destruction  of  food  in  certain  parts  of  our  territory,  yet,  if 
instead  of  being  thus  concentrated,  the  scarcity  had  been  gener- 
alized, all  would  have  been  put  upon  short  allowance ;  but  all 
would  have  been  kept  alive — seeing  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  dreary  season,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  at  least  three- 
fourths,  we  should  incline  to  say  four-fifths,  perhaps  even  five- 
sixths  of  our  population  have  been  averagely  fed.  Had  the  pre- 
sent famine  been  equalized,  the  country  could  have  weathered  it 
more  easily  than  it  did  the  general  famine  of  1801.  And  further^ 
not  looking,  for  the  present,  to  importations  from  abroad,  but 
looking  exclusively  at  home,  the  destruction  laid  upon  food  last 
year  by  the  hand  of  nature,  is  not  equal  to  the  destruction  laid 
uponiteveryyear  by  thehand  of  man;  so  that,  could  man  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  abstain,  for  the  time,  from  the  work  of  a  destroy- 
er, the  whole  deficiency  might  from  this  source  alone  have  been  re- 
paired. Had  the  distilleries  been  stopped  as  they  were  in  1800 
and  1801,  and  as  we  believe  they  would  have  been  now,  if  the 
famine,  though  not  greater  in  amount,  had  only  been  general^ 
this,  alone,  would  have  gone  far  to  repair  the  deficiency.  I^ 
over  and  above  this,  the  breweries  had  been  stopped,  and  so  for  a 
season  all  malting  been  put  an  end  to,  this  would  have  greatly 
more  than  covered  the  deficiency.*  A  humane  and  vii*tuoQS 
de^tism  could  and  would  have  done  it  at  once.  But,  as  mat- 
ters stand.  Government  would  demur  because  of  the  revenue^ 


*  From  M'GuIIochV  Tables  it  would  appear  that  duties  were  charged  <»  malt 
ia  1844,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  extent  of  37,187^78  busheb^or 
4,648,397  qrs.  And  from  a  recent  memorial  of  the  Scotch  distillers,  it  further  ap- 
pears that  tlie  amount  of  spirits  distilled  from  raw  corn  is  about  fourteen  miifions 
of  gallons,  the  manufacture  of  which  requires  770,000  quarters  of  gnuB,  roakng 
the  whole  amount  used  in  breweries  and  distilleries  to  be  upwards  of  fiye  millioDs  •£ 
quarters,  and  this  exclusive  of  the  quantities  consumed  in  illicit  distillation.  One 
quarter  of  grain  is  understood  to  be  a  large  allowance  for  each  individual  overhead 
of  the  population.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  distillation  from  raw  corn  is  chief- 
ly carried  on  in  England  and  Jr^asd,  whereas  they  chiefly  distil  from  malt  la  Scot- 
kiad.  Ahegether,  the  amount  oi  grain  consumed  in  regular  breweries  exceeds^  bj 
more  than  three  times,  the  amount  consumed  in  regular  or  legal  distilleries. 
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and  the  agricultural  interest  for  its  own  factitious  g6od  WOtild 
have  reclaimed  against  it ;  and  the  popular  voice  in  Britaltt  fl^d 
fear  have  been  lifted  up  in  opposition,  front  a  public  not  theliW 
selves  goaded  on  to  it  by  the  agonies  of  hutigei*.  for  crurselve^ 
we  should  have  rejoiced  had  there  been  a  sufficient  ettefgy  kt 
head-quarters  to  overrule  all  this — and  not  the  less  btit  th^  more, 
if  by  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  the  beastly  IntOilcfitionji 
of  Scotland  had  been  suspended.  We  should  even  hate  beeft 
glad  had  the  malting  of  our  grain,  if  not  wholly  abolished,  been, 
at  least  greatly  abridged  analimited  by  a  heavier  taxation — al- 
though we  should  thereby  trench  upon  the  more  decorous  Indul- 
fences  of  which  the  working-classes  participate  so  largely  ifl  thd 
eer-shops  of  England.  As  it  is,  wnat  between  the  class  inter- 
ests of  our  grandees,  and  the  low  and  loathsome  dissipations  6^ 
our  common  people,  the  cry  of  famishing  millions  has  been  otef- 
borne.  Altogether  it  presents  a  most  piteous  and  painful  con- 
templation— recalling  our  old  image  of  the  ship,  Wnere  the  full 
consumption  of  all  sorts  of  pastry  was  suffered  to  uo  on  iii  th^ 
cabins,  and  the  full  allowance  of  grog  was  SerVed  dtit  f6  thd 
sailors  on  the  deck,  while  the  wretched  occupiers  of  thft  forecastle, 
perhaps  the  helots  of  the  company,  were  left  in  lingering  agoiiy* 
to  live  or  perish  as  they  may. 

But  there  is  the  semblance  of  a  public  interest  in  one  of  the 
considerations  which  have  been  just  alleged  against  the  stoppage 
of  the  distilleries — we  mean  the  damage  that  Wotild  thereby 
accrue  to  the  revenue.  This  brings  us  from  the  cjuestlon  of  M^  iuf- 
ficiency  of  stores  j  to  the  second  question,  the  sufficiency  of  funds— ^ 
which  latter  question,  notwithstanding  \is^  substantial  identity 
with  the  former,  occupies  so  distinct  and  almost  exclusive  a  place 
in  the  reasonings  of  merchants  and  financiers  and  practical  states- 
men, as  to  require  that  a  separate  treatment  should  be  bestowed 
upon  it.  And  besides,  it  is  in  the  handling  of  this  question,  th^t 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  method,  the  business  method,  by  which 
the  degree  of  equalization  for  which  We  have  been  contending" 
can  at  all  be  effected — that  is,  by  which  adequate  supplies  might 
have  been  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
other,  from  the  region  of  comparative  plenty  to  the  region  of  fa- 
mine, so  as  to  have  prevented  these  norrid  starvations ;  or,  in 
other  words,  so  as  to  extend,  that  system  of  short  allowance,  by 
which  no  doubt  we  should  have  stinted  the  livelihoods  of  all,  ill 
itself  an  evil  certainly,  but  with  the  greatly  overpassing  good 
that  we  might  have  saved  the  lives  of  au. 

Did  we  continue  to  discuss  this  matter  in  the  terms  of  ottr  first 
question,  we  should  say,  let  us  share  with  them  of  our  abun- 
dance, and  give  to  these  starving  creatures  the  requi^te  ft^pty 
of  food.     But  we  are  now  discussing  it  in  the  terms  of  emt  s€^ 
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cond  question ;  and  we  therefore  say  let  us  give  them  the  re- 
quisite supply  of  money  or  means  to  purchase  food.  A  nd  it  is  not 
necessary  for  our  argument,  that  in  every  instance  the  money 
should  be  actually  put  into  their  hands.  It  might,  when  given 
in  the  form  of  wages  for  work  done  by  the  able-bodied.  But 
when  in  the  form  of  gratuitous  charity,  it  might  be  given  not  to 
the  final  recipients,  but  to  Relief  Committees  to  be  expended  for 
them — because  perhaps  they  choose,  and  very  properly,  to  ^rant 
all  their  allowances  to  the  destitute  in  food  only.  But  this  is  not 
material  to  the  effect.  In  either  way  the  same  amount  of  pur- 
chasing power  would  be  transferred  to  Ireland — whether  placed  in 
the  hands  of  distributing  committees,  or  of  the  people  themselves. 
And  what  we  particularly  want  to  impress  upon  our  readers  is 
the  effect  which  this  increase  of  purchasing  power  must  infallibly 
have  upon  prices.  Say  that  Ireland  is  enabled,  in  virtue  of  what 
is  done  for  her,  to  expend  in  the  course  of  the  year  ten  mil- 
lions more  than  she  otherwise  could  have  done,  on  the  purchase 
of  food.  Conceive  that  when  Irishmen  are  left  alone,  either  to 
live  on  their  potatoes  as  in  ordinary  years,  or  to  die  for  want 
of  them  as  in  this  tremendous  year  of  famine — that  then  the  ex- 
penditure for  food  over  the  tTnited  Kingdom  is  fifty  millions ; 
but  that  when  not  left  alone,  when  their  wants  are  supplied  to 
the  extent  of  being  enabled  to  come  into  the  food  market  with 
ten  millions  of  purchase  money — then  the  whole  sum  brought  to 
market  would  instead  of  fifty  be  toward  sixty  millions.  £et  us 
suppose  the  full  sixty  millions  ;  and  then  there  is  no  power  on 
earth  which  could  restrain  the  prices  from  rising,  and  that  in  the 
proportion  of  fifty  to  sixty.  Let  sixty  millions  of  money  come 
in  place  of  fifty  into  all  the  food  markets  of  this  country,  and 
meet  there  with  but  the  same  quantity  of  food ;  and  then  by  an 
uncontrollable  necessity,  this  is  tne  ratio  in  which  prices  behove  to 
rise.  A  Government  could,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  no  more 
prevent  an  ascent  in  the  price  of  grain,  from  70s.  to  84s.  a-quar- 
ter,  than  it  could  repeal  a  law  of  nature.* 

It  is  thus  that,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  our  aids  to 


*  The  sum  of  ten  millions  given  to  the  destitute  would  not  all  come  back  upon 
the  market  for  the  purchase  of  food — as  so  much  of  it  would  be  reserved  by  them 
for  the  purchase  of  second  necessaries.  And  neither  when  prices  had  been  raised 
would  the  old  fifty  millions  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  consumers  be  expended 
on  grain — for  the  effect  of  the  now  higher  price  would  be  to  induce  a  general 
economy  in  the  use  of  it.  And,  besides,  so  far  as  importation  was  induced  by  the 
rise  of  price,  this  would  tend  to  lessen  the  rate  at  which  it  would  advance.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  that  these  various  influences  must  affect  the  numerical  cal- 
culation, we  trust  it  is  quite  palpable  that  in  proportion  as  we  enlarge  our  grants 
to  the  destitute,  they  must  react  on  the  corn  market,  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of 
food  all  the  more,  and  generalize  the  siiort  allowance  in  virtue  of  our  now  hkving  a 
greater  number  of  customers  to  sliare  it  with  us. 
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Ireland  must  be  the  rise  of  prices — an  evil  in  itself  certainly,  but 
an  evil  incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good,  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  our  people.  Had  we  let  them  die,  we  might  have 
retained  to  ourselves  the  whole  benefit  of  our  own  average  crops, 
and  at  average  prices.  We  might  have  gruffly  refused  to  share 
with  them  of  our  abundance ;  and  in  this  way  could  have  kept 
down  prices — an  advantage  no  doubt  to  us,  but  no  sensible  ad- 
vantage to  those  millions  in  Ireland,  who,  after  losing  their  pota- 
toes had  lost  their  all ;  and  so,  having  no  money  for  tne  purchase 
of  other  food,  it  signified  little  to  them  whether  the  gram  was  to 
be  had  at  50s.  or  at  70s.  per  quarter.  There  was  no  other 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  than  the  transfer  either  of  the 
meat  to  feed  them,  or  of  the  money  to  buy  it  with.  Of  these 
two  methods  we  prefer  that  Government  should  take  the  latter ; 
and  after  having  placed  the  money  there,  there  was  no  danger  but 
that  the  merchants  would  go  in  quest  of  it,  and  so  in  time  the 
meat  would  follow.*  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  confess  our 
partiality  for  much  larger  and  more  liberal  grants  than  have  been 
actually  voted  by  Parliament.  We  had  a  longing  eye,  for  ex- 
ample, on  Lord  Bentinck's  sixteen  millions,  though  not  on  his  rail- 
ways which  we  could  have  dispensed  with  for  the  present — count- 
ing it  much  better  that  the  money  had  all  been  expended,  both  on 
the  enforcement  of  their  current  agriculture,  and  on  the  extension 
of  it,  that  larger  breadths  of  territory  might  be  taken  in  for  the 
grain  crops  of  the  coming  harvest.  It  is  thus  that  the  urgent 
demand  of  Ireland  for  food  would,  in  the  language  of  the  econo- 
mists, have  become  an  effective  demand.  Hut  then  the  inevit- 
able consequence  would  have  been  all  the  larger  rise  of  prices — 
and  so  as  to  stint  our  people  everywhere,  but  this  in  order  that 
they  should  starve  nowhere.  A  most  righteous  and  humane  policy 
we  do  think — the  only  expedient  by  which  we  could  keep  off 
from  all  parts  of  our  land  the  horrors  of  extreme  famine — and 
yet  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  carried  into  effect 

*  Yet  it  was  well  that  Government  dealt  to  a  certain  extent  in  food,  and  esta- 
blished their  depots  in  various  quarters.  Had  tliey  but  given  the  money,  the  meat 
might  have  followed  in  time^  but  in  very  many  places  not  in  due  time.  Our  regi-et 
is,  that  the  meat  was  paraded  in  these  depots  before  the  eyes  of  the  families  at 
Skibereen  and  SchuU;  but  as  these  had  not  the  money  the  meat  did  not  reach 
them.  No  wonder  at  the  curaes  poured  by  them  from  their  inmost  souls  on  Poli- 
tical Economy.  But  ere  blame  can  alight  anywhere,  the  question  must  be  resolved, 
on  whom  did  the  obligation  lie  of  furnishing  the  money  ?  Government  bestowed  a 
great  deal  of  money — and  with  the  honest  purpose  of  its  descending  to  the  very 
poorest;  but  much  of  it  was  intercepted  by  the  less  poor,  and  so  the  poorest  were 
left  to  die.  The  Correspondence  on  which  we  have  bestowed  much  and  earnest 
attention  convinces  us,  that  though  Government  had  enlarged  its  grants  tenfold, 
the  want  of  preparation  and  of  an*angement  and  of  local  agencies  was  such  that 
in  the  disonlerly  scramble  of  multitudes  for  the  largest  possible  share  of  what 
was  going,  many  in  the  various  fastnesses  of  Ireland  would  still  hav^  died. 
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without  such  a  rise  in  the  markets,  as  was  sure  to  bring  down 
all  sorts  of  contumely  and  execration  upon  famine-mongers. 

And  there  is  nothing  so  recondite  in  this  process,  but  that  it 
was  felt  and  complained  of  by  practical  men.  In  a  newspaper 
speculation  of  some  months  back,  the  warning  was  held  out,  lest 
by  doing  too  much  for  Ireland  we  should  be  landed  in  famine 
prices  ourselves.  In  a  recent  petition  from  Blackburn  in  Lan- 
cashire to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  increase  of  pauperism  there 
and  in  other  parts  of  England  is  attributed  to  "  the  excessive 
price  of  provisions  consequent  on  the  vast  drain  to  Ireland" — a 
drain  which  behoved  to  be  all  the  greater,  the  greater  our  libe- 
ralities to  Ireland,  whether  in  Government  grants,  or  in  the 
benefactions  of  private  charity.  Nay  we  find  one  part  of  Ireland 
reclaiming  against  the  subscriptions  made  in  it  for  the  benefit  of 
other  parts  in  Ireland ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  wealthy  in 
Dublin  should  leave  the  care  of  the  poor  in  the  provinces  to  theif 
own  natural  protectors,  the  owners  of  the  land,  and  should  expend 
all  their  incomes  in  Dublin  itself  for  the  sake  of  the  traders  and 
shopkeepers  there — that  "  the  clear  and  imperative  duty  of  the 
residents  in  Dublin  is  to  expand  and  not  to  contract  their  outlay," 
-^"to  enlarge  their  expenditure," — "to  spend  their  money  freely,** 
— for  that  distress  at  their  own  doors  would  ensue  from  "  a  general 
extinction  of  innocent  gaieties."  It  is  on  some  such  ground  too, 
that  an  argument  is  raised  for  keeping  open  the  distilleries — for 
that  cows  were  fed  on  the  reftise  of  them ;  and  that  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  could  not  be  adequately  supplied  with  milk,  unless 
we  consented  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  food  for  human 
bodies  by  turning  it  into  a  poison  for  human  souls.  It  is 
thus  that  in  defence  of  their  own  near  and  partial  interests, 
men  will  strain  at  a  gnat  whilst  they  swallow  a  camel. 
And  even  the  distillers  themselves  in  the  stout  defence  which 
they  make  for  their  own  manufacture,  can  tell  us,  that  doubt- 
less the  price  of  grain  is  raised  by  it,  but  that  this  is  a  great 
public  advantage,  for  that  high  prices  stimulate  the  import- 
ation from  abroad — as  if  because  such  a  supply  in  conse- 
Juence  of  our  high  prices  is  good,  the  supply  without  such 
igh  prices  would  not  be  still  better.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  if  accompanied  by  an  enlargement  of 
the  grants  to  the  destitute,  would  have  effected  for  them  the  same 
double  benefit  on  a  large  scale,  which  they  obtain  on  a  smaller 
scale  from  those  benevolent  individuals,  who  retrench  the  food  of 
their  families,  and  make  over  the  price  of  that  retrenchment  to 
a  charitable  fund.  It  is  really  not  possible  in  such  years  of 
scarcity  that  aught  like  a  general  or  effectual  relief  can  be  made 
out  for  the  very  poorest,  without  bringing  hardship  on  the  less 
poor  than  they,  and  without  the  burden  of  sacrifices  more  or  less 
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painful  on  the  community  at  large.  Even  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land where  the  grain  was  dear,  it  was  right  that  part  of  it  should 
be  taken  away  for  the  snpply  of  those  places  where  the  grain 
was  dearer,  and  still  more  where  the  people  were  in  gi*eater  want 
than  themselves.  It  requires  a  strong  as  well  as  a  humane 
Government  to  repress  the  outbreakings  of  local  selfishness. 
Nevertheless  it  is  right  they  should,  because  right  that  one  and 
all  in  the  nation  should  suffer  rather  than  that  any  in  the  nation 
should  starve. 

We  repeat  that  the  high  price  of  grain  is  not  a  good  per  ee^ 
but  per  fie  an  evil.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  there  might  be  two 
most  valid  reasons,  why,  in  times  like  these,  this  said  nigh  price 
should  gladden  the  heart  of  a  philanthropist,  if  he  had  but  the 
faculty  of  looking  both  far  enough  behind  and  far  enough  before 
him.  It  might  either  have  been  produced  as  the  necessary  effect 
of  one  good  thing  which  greatly  more  than  compensated  the  evil, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  rejoiced  in ;  or  it  might  operate  as 
the  certain  cause  of  another  good  thing,  which  not  only  more 
than  compensated  the  evil,  but  which  hmited  and  laid  a  check 
upon  the  increase  of  it,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  further  re- 
joiced in.  But  let  us  explain  ourselves,  with  an  earnest  request 
at  the  same  time  for  the  close,  even  though  it  should  be  the 
painful  attention  of  our  readers  to  what  might  be  felt  by  many 
as  our  dull  argument.  And  first  then  it  had  surely  been  a  good 
thing,  if  all  those  wretched  creatures  who  have  died  of  starvation, 
amounting  already  by  the  latest  computation  that  we  have  faith 
in  to  a  quarter  of  a  milKon  of  human  beings,  it  would  surely 
have  been  a  very  good  thing  had  they  all  been  kept  alive.  But 
this  could  only  have  been  done  either  by  giving  a  requisite 
amount  of  food  to  the  people,  or  of  money  to  buy  it  with — 
whether  this  money  was  put  directly  into  their  own  hands,  or 
into  the  hands,  be  it  of  Eelief  Committees  for  the  destitute,  or  of 
paymasters  for  the  able-bodied,  and  who  enforced  work  in  return 
for  it.  In  whichever  of  these  ways  we  should  have  brought  no 
less  than  four  millions  of  additional  customers  upon  the  corn- 
market — for  this  is  the  number,  we  are  credibly  told,  who  in 
ordinary  years  would  have  lived  on  potatoes  alone,  but  who  this 
year  deprived  of  their  potatoes  have  no  other  food  than  grain 
to  subsist  upon.  And  we  ask,  not  at  the  mouth  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy but  at  the  mouth  of  common  sense,  how  is  it  possible  that 
the  four  millions  of  additional  buyers,  not  all  of  course  in  their 
owii  persons  but  in  the  persons  of  their  parents  or  representatives 
— how  is  it  possible  that  all  these  could  have  come  into  the  mar- 
ket, and  with  money  in  hand  too  for  making  good  their  pur- 
chases, without  a  rise  of  prices  ?  It  is  true  that  w^e  could  have 
kept  provisions  low  enough  for  ourselves,  much  lower  than  they 
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are  at  present,  had  we  just  let  these  people  all  die  off.  But  we 
count  it  greatly  better  that  they  should  not  all  die,  and  better 
still,  if  we  had  so  enlarged  our  liberalities  that  none  of  them  had 
died.  We  observe,  at  the  moment  we  are  writing,  that  the  Irish 
papers  are  in  a  tumult  of  delight  because  of  the  falling  markets, 
while,  contemporaneously  with  this,  the  deaths  by  starvation  are 
as  frequent  as  ever.  It  is  very  well  for  those  who  have  "any 
money  that  prices  should  fall ;  but  it  signifies  little  to  those  who 
have  no  money  at  all  whether  the  Indian  meal  should  be  selling 
at  70s.  or  60s.  a  quarter.  Now  as  we  are  pleading  not  for  the 
less  poor  but  for  the  very  poorest,  we  confess  that  rather  than 
lower  prices  along  with  numerous  starvations,  we  should  like  to 
have  higher  prices,  and  no  starvations.  What  we  want  is  that 
the  most  wretched  occupiers  of  Ireland's  lands  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  purchasing  food,  or  having  it  purchased 
for  them — even  though  it  should  bring  the  prices  up  again.  The 
returning  dearness,  we  most  readily  admit,  were  in  itself  an  evil ; 
but  if  brought  about  in  this  way,  we  should  perfectly  rejoice  in 
it  as  the  symptom  and  the  effect  of  a  greatly  surpassing  good,  in 
that,  though  all  should  suffer,  yet  none  would  perish. — ^Thus  much 
for  a  high  price  of  grain  viewed  as  the  effect  of  one  good  thing. 
But  it  might,  and  we  may  indeed  say  must,  be  also  the  cause 
of  another  good  thing.  Not  to  speak  again  of  the  universal  eco- 
nomy which  it  induces  in  the  consumption  of  food,  so  as  to  cause 
that  our  scantier  stock  than  usual  shall  serve  by  a  sparer  main- 
tenance than  usual  to  the  coming  harvest — ^let  us  only  reflect 
on  the  additions  which  a  high  price  makes  to  this  stock^  by  the 
mighty  stimulus  it  gives  to  importation.  Had  any  one  but 
watched,  as  we  have  done,  the  progress  and  fluctuations  of  the 
sensitive  corn-market  in  America — not  however  more  tremulous 
and  sensitive  there  than  by  the  very  nature  of  the  commodity, 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  observed  how  constantly  and 
surely  every  report  of  falling  prices  in  this  country  checked 
the  business  of  exportation,  and  even  led,  in  some  instances,  to 
the  relanding  of  its  cargoes — had  it  thus  been  made  palpable  to 
him,  that  they  are  our  nigh  prices  and  these  alone  which  have 
brought  and  continue  to  oring  the  richly-laden  flotillas  of  the 
New  World  to  our  shores — this  would  have  mitigated,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  his  invectives  against  the  famine-mongers,  and  somewhat 
disarmed  his  fell  and  fierce  antipathy  to  the  "rogues  in  grain."  But 
let  it  again  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  should  like  it  infi- 
nitely better  to  have  the  supplies  without  the  high  prices ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  we  shall  ever  mourn  over  the  non-stoppage  of 
the  distilleries,  as  far  the  least  defensible  part  in  the  policy  of 
Ministers — even  though  Dublin  should  have  been  thereby  stinted 
in  milk  for  its  families,  and  England  been  abridged  of  its  beer 
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and  brown-stout,  and  Scotland  reft  altogether  of  its  mischievous 
whisky.  It  is  utterly  beyond  the  endurance  of  human  nerves, 
that  these  indulgences  should  have  been  kept  up  at  their  usual 
rate,  or  rather  for  the  last  twelve- month  to  a  greater  excess  of 
dissipation  and  drunkenness  than  ever — while  Highlanders  all 
the  while  have  been  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  extreme  hunger, 
and  Irishmen  in  thousands  have  been  aying. 

They  seem  to  have  ordered  this  matter  better  in  France.  We 
cannot  allege  aught  like  precise  information  on  the  statistics  of 
the  scarcity  there — yet  the  higher  price  of  grain  in  France  than 
in  Britain,  a  fact  of  itself  most  pregnant  with  inference,  is  fully  in 
keeping  with  all  that  we  have  heard  and  all  that  we  conceive  of  the 
state  of  matters  there.  As  first,  that  theirs  should  be  a  less  de- 
ficiency than  ours — it  amounting  to  a  shortness  from  their  usual 
yearly  produce,  of  forty-five  days'  consumption,  or  one-eighth 
of  the  whole,  whereas  om's  might  be  estimated  at  perhaps  one-fifth 
and  certainly  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole — and  yet  with  them 
a  higher  price  notwithstanding.  This  might  be  due  in  part  to  theirs 
being  a  general,  and  not  as  with  us  a  provincial  famine ;  and  so  an 
eager  competition  for  food  all  over,  amongthose  who  havethemeans 
of  purchasing — a  very  different  thing  truly  in  its  effect  on  prices, 
from  the  cry  of  distress,  however  urgent,  among  those  who  have 
not  the  means.  And  then  the  very  generality  of  the  famine  in- 
termingles to  a  greater  extent,  the  more  with  the  less  needy, 
and  so  brings  them  within  a  better  acting  distance,  both  for  the 
excitement  and  the  exercise  of  compassion.  And  last  of  all  more 
ostensibly,  though  not  perhaps  more  eflSciently  than  either  of 
these  causes  in  its  operation  upon  prices  is  the  munificence  of 
their  public  treasury.  As  far  as  the  following  private  letter  can 
be  depended  on,  all  these  causes  have  been  powerfully  at  work  in 
France,  and  might  accoimt  for  the  higher  prices  there. — "  Never 
before,  not  even  during  the  reign  of  the  cholera,  have  charity 
and  benevolence  been  displayed  in  a  manner  so  spontaneous,  so 
generous,  so  profuse,  so  effective.  Money  is  contributed,  and  re- 
Bef  is  administered,  not  with  the  character  of  almsgiving,  nor  doled 
out'  with  reluctance   and  parsimony  and  accompanied  by  re- 

E roach,  but  with  a  liberality  trulv  admirable."  "  One  capitalist 
ere  expended,  it  was  said,  in  charity  in  1832,  (during  the  pre- 
sence of  the  cholera)  £10,000  sterling.  His  disbursements  in 
this  year  of  suffering,  will  probably  amount  to  double  that  sum. 
This  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  this  energetic  observance  of  its 
dictates,  are  however  and  happily  not  confined  to  the  wealthy 
and  the  great — the  whole  community  participate  in  them.  Even 
the  soldiery  divide  their  rations  with  the  poor.  There  are  no  sub- 
scription lists,  nor  newspaper  appeals  to  the  beneficence  of  those 
who  have  t6  give,  no  stimulus  of  any  kind.    Every  man  gives  all 
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that  he  can  afford,  and  does  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  a  good 
heart,  and  without  ostentation.  The  consequence  of  this  general 
movement  will  be,  that  few,  perhaps  none,  will  perish  in  France 
of  starvation ;  that  is  a  great  matter ;  but  the  struggle  to  keep  up 
the  supply  must  be  gigantic." — ^It  then  tells  us  of  the  supplies 
ordered  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  and  of  the 
United  States ;  and,  what  is  most  instructive  of  all,  of  the  im- 
mensely large  orders  for  flour  sent  to  England.  And  as  the 
effect  of  all,  we  are  told  that  they  will  have  no  "  deaths  by  star- 
vation" to  register ;  and  that  the  Government,  the  capitalists, 
the  clergy,  the  public,  are  resolved  upon  that.  It  is  of  a  piece 
with  all  this  information,  that  we  read  of  the  Baron  Rothschild's 
undertaking,  in  concert  with  the  French  Government,  to  the 
extent  of  millions  for  the  importation  of  food  from  America.  It 
%vill  perhaps  reconcile  our  own  public  to  high  prices,  when 
thus  made  to  perceive  that  had  they  been  sufficiently  high,  it 
would  have  proved  a  defence  against  the  importation  of  British 
grain  to  France,  besides  enabling  us  to  cope  on  more  equal  terms 
with  France,  in  our  competition  for  the  grain  of  other  countries. 
We  are  aware  of  the  cry  that  there  is  to  prohibit  exportation ;  but 
we  should  like  it  better  that  it  were  prevented  rather  than  pro- 
hibited, and  this  by  the  largeness  of  our  home  prices,  provided  it 
were  brought  about,  as  in  France,  by  the  largeness  of  our  home 
charities.  We  should  have  acquiesced  all  the  more  willingly  in 
Lord  John  Russell's  free-trade  reply  to  the  demands  for  prohi- 
bition, had  he  so  far  enlarged  the  national  grants  as  to  have 
raised  our  prices  beyond  the  reach  of  customers  from  France. 
We  confess  that  to  put  matters  right  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
our  Highlands,  we  had  a  longing  eye  on  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck's  sixteen  millions,  barring  his  railways — ^nay  could  have 
acquiesced  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  thirty  millions,*  rather  than  that 


♦  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  a  letter  of  February  18th,  to  Mr.  Ray,  writes  thus — ^  Par- 
Hament  is  not  disposed  to  go  far  enough,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  relief  given  by  tlitt 
Parliament;  and  it  will  not  be  till  after  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  thousands  that  ro- 
gret  will  arise  that  more  was  not  done  to  save  a  sinking  nation."  Mr.  O'Conuell's 
predicted  number  of  deaths  has  already  been  fully  realized.  Yet  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  many  not  wholly  destitute  did  thrust  themselves  tipoii  the 
public  works  to  the  exclusion  of  as  many  who  were  altogether  without  the  meant  of 
subsistence  ;  and  hence  a  number  of  the  actual  starvations.  The  allowancet 
doubtless  wera  a  good  deal  too  small.  It  was  not  enough  that  men  should  have 
beeu  kept  from  dying.  They  should  have  been  kept  from  wasting  into  skeletons. 
We  should  therefore  have  rejoiced  in  much  larger  grants,  but  still  cannot  rid 
ourselves  of  the  persuasion,  that  although  they  had  been  increased  threefold,  still 
there  would  have  been  many  deaths  by  hunger — first  from  the  want  of  local 
agencies  in  Ireland,  and  secondly  from  the  interception  of  the  supplies  by  those 
who  were  less  poor,  so  as  not  to  reach  them  who  were  poorest.  See  Captain 
Wynne's  Letter,  Irish  Correspondence,  Board  of  Works  Series,  Second  Part,  p.  15. 

In  Saunders*  News-Letter  of  April  5th,  we  read  that  ^  the  20  per  cent,  reduction 
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the  whole  civilized  world  should  have  been  so  scandalized  by  the 
great  national  outrage  upon  humanity  which  has  been  perpetrated 
within  our  own  shores. 

But  we  must  not  be  carried  away  by  the  first  aspect  of  things. 
Indeed  we  should  prefer  that  if  possible  there  were  no  reckon** 
ings  with  any  party  for  the  past,  excepting  for  the  practical  ob- 
jects of  guidance  and  safety  for  the  future.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  more  we  read  of  this  voluminous  coiTespondence,  the  less  are 
we  inclined  to  lay  upon  Government  the  guilt  of  these  starva- 
tions. What  we  shall  ever  regret,  as  far  the  worst  of  the  charges 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed  is  that,  whether  for  the  sake  of 
the  revenue  or  in  deference  to  the  agricultural  interest,  they 
should  after  such  awful  tragedies  have  tolerated  that  wholesale 
destruction  of  human  food,  which  goes  on  in  our  distilleries.  Yet 
even  this  would  not  have  prevented  the  spectacles  of  horror  that 
have  taken  place  in  Ireland.  There  were  difficulties  which 
all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  could  not  have  surmounted ;  and  we 
must  take  a  calm  and  comprehensive  view  of  these  ere  we  caii 
admit  that  in  France  there  is  either  a  larger-hearted  Government, 
or  a  more  generous  people  than  our  own. 

But  still  we  contend  that  the  want  of  money  ought  never  to 
have  been  felt  as  one  of  these  difficulties.  We  have  already 
stated  our  conviction  that  there  was  enough  of  food,  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whereby,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  shorter  allowance  to  the  whole  and  the  abridgement 
of  certain  luxuries,  we  might  have  mitigated,  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  we  have  done,  those  extreme  sufferings  which  have  been 
endured,  and  are  still  felt,  throughout  the  famine-stricken  parts 
of  our  territory.  We  now  affirm  with  equal  confidence  that  we 
could  have  raised  enough  of  means  for  the  purchase  of  that  food. 
We  do  not  ourselves  think  that  there  is  any  natural  necessity  for 
a  distinct  argument  on  each  of  these  topics.  But  the  necessity 
is  forced  upon  us  by  certain  mystifications,  or  factitious  difficul- 
ties, which  ai'e  conjured  up  to  the  effect  of  obscuring  the  subject. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  opposition 
to  Lord  George  Bentinck's  proposal  for  raising  the  sura  of  six* 
teen  millions,  that  it  could  not  oe  done  by  loan  without  too  vio- 
lent a  disturbing  of  the  money-market — a  consideration,  we  be- 
lieve, not  very  well  understood  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  but  all  the  more  fitted  on  that  account 


(of  the  men  employed  in  the  publie  works  in  the  pay  of  Government)  works  well, 
insomuch  that  it  has  put  off  many  persons  who  were  able  to  support  themselveff.'' 
Such  men  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  causes  of  the  deaths  by  starvation  of  those 
who  were  excluded  from  the  places  which  they  had  no  right  to  occupy.  It  was 
very  shameful. 
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to  silence  them,  seeing  that  the  whole  mechanism  of  our  Stock 
Exchange,  and  monetary  system,  stands  at  as  great  a  distance 
from  all  ordinary  and  many  superior  understandings,  as  do  the 
very  highest  themes  of  high  transcendentalism.  For  ourselves 
we  should  have  been  willing  to  brave  the  hazard  of  disturbing, 
however  violently,  the  money-market — rather  than  not  have  met 
the  exigencies  of  our  present  visitation.  But  there  is  another 
and  a  better  expedient,  suggested  too  by  Sir  Eobert  himself, 
and  which  if  fully  acted  on  would  help  us  out  of  this  whole  dif- 
ficulty. When  speaking  on  Lord  George  Bentinck's  motion, 
and  of  the  deficiency  incuiTed  by  the  outlay  on  Ireland,  he  tells 
us  "  that  he  knew  no  other  method  of  providing  for  this  assumed 
deficiency  (nine  millions),  except  that  of  making  a  vigorous  effort 
at  direct  taxation,  to  be  visited  he  presumed  upon  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom."  We  most  sincerely  rejoice  that  he  made 
this  suggestion,  and  still  more  that  it  was  received  with  loud 
cheers  by  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House.  But  could  not  the 
same  direct  taxation  which  is  to  make  up  the  deficiency  so  many 
months  hence,  could  it  not  have  prevented  the  deficiency  by  pro- 
viding against  it  beforehand  ?  And  if  by  dint  of  vigour  it  can 
raise  the  nine  millions,  can  it  not  by  dint  of  greater  vigour 
raise  twenty  or  thirty  millions,  if  indeed  and  rightfully  called 
for  ?  We  think  that  it  can  ;  and  that  Great  Britain  has  not  yet 
aroused  herself  to  an  effort  at  all  commensurate  to  the  wants  of 
this  awful  crisis,  or  commensurate  to  her  own  wealth.  Rather 
than  that  this  should  not  be  done,  we  would  acquiesce  in  a  loan, 
with  all  its  alleged  inconveniences  and  evils ;  but  our  clear  pre- 
ference, and  for  more  reasons  than  we  can  at  present  explain, 
is  for  direct  taxation. 

We  first  observe,  then,  of  these  two  great  rival  methods  for 
raising  a  public  revenue — that  is,  either  mediately  by  a  duty  upon 
commodities,  or  immediately  and  directly  by  a  tax  whether  on 
property  or  income* — ^it  is  obvious  that  each  has  its  own  distinct 
and  peculiar  limit.  In  regard  to  the  former  way  of  it,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  each  addition  to  the  duty  lays  a  further  check 
on  the  consumption  of  an  article.    The  deai'er  that  wine  is  made' 


*  We  have  explained  elsewhere  our  views  upon  taxation,  and  the  reasons  of  our 
preference  for  a  tax  on  property  or  income  to  a  tax  upon  commodities.  Our  own' 
opinion,  and  that  on  grounds  altogether  distinct  from  those  of  the  French  eoonoraista, 
is  that  all  taxes  faU  ultimately  upon  land.  It  will  he  very  long  however  before 
the  public  will  be  convinced,  or  Parliament  will  act  upon  this  principle.  Mean- 
while, we  hail  every  approximation  to  vvhat  we  deem  the  optimism  of  this  subject. 
It  would  mightily  advance  the  cause,  and  make  direct  taxation  greatly  more  popu- 
lar, were  it  carried  into  effect  by  a  small  centage  on  property,  rather  than  by  a  • 
centage  twenty  times  larper  on  income — in  other  wordis  were  the  tax  on  property 
a'one,  and  not  at  all  ou  income. 
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by  taxation,  the  less  of  wine  will  be  drank.  It  is  thus  that  the 
wine-tax,  with  every  new  addition  to  the  impost,  tends  to  limit 
more  and  more  the  wine-trade  till  at  length  it  ceases,  notwith- 
standing the  higher  duties,  to  be  so  productive  as  before.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  produce  of  the  tax  reaches  its  maximum, 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  carried  without  loss  to  the  revenue — 
so  that  now  the  wine-trade  is  made  to  yield  its  uttermost  to  the 
National  Treasury.  But  the  limit  in  direct  taxation,  such  as  an 
Income-tax,  shoots  greatly  a-head  of  this.  It  is  true  that  the  fur- 
ther it  is  carried  the  less  will  subjects  have  to  spend,  and  the 
consumption  of  every  article  which  can  be  dispensed  with  will  be 
all  the  more  restrained.  One  can  imagine,  in  the  consequent 
abridgement  which  must  take  place  on  the  use  of  luxuries,  that 
the  consumption  of  wine  might  be  limited,  not  merely  to  the 
point  where  it  before  yielded  the  greatest  possible  revenue  to  the 
State,  but  very  much  within  this — nay  that  men  might  cease  to 
drink  it  altogether,  and  so  the  wine-trade  be  annihilated.  It  is 
palpable,  however,  that  as  the  effect  of  this  process,  a  greater 
revenue  might  accrue  to  the  State  than  ever — for,  over  and 
above  all  which  it  ever  realized  by  a  tax  on  the  commodity,  it 
by  seizing  on  the  whole  price,  gets  hold  not  only  of  that  part 
wnich  furnished  the  tax,  but  the  natural  price  of  tne  wine  to  the 
bargain.  The  rapidly  intuitive  Charles  Fox,  when  himself  a 
Minister  of  State,  had  his  eye  upon  this  enlargement,  and  tells 
us  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  tne  only  limit  to  the  produce  of 
an  Income-tax,  were  the  reduction  of  all  the  families  in  the  land 
to  the  necessaries  of  life — a  proposition  this,  however,  which,  to 
be  guarded  against  all  exceptions,  would  reauire  to  have  some 
mo<£fications  laid  upon  it,  for  the  statement  of  which  we  have  no 
room  at  present. 

But  the  abridgement,  and  still  more  the  destruction,  of  trade, 
which  we  have  represented  to  be  the  tendency  and  effect  of  di- 
rect taxation,  carries  in  it  a  frightful  aspect  to  many  an  imagin- 
ation— as  if  on  the  decay  and  extinction  of  trade,  the  whole  pow- 
er and  superiority  of  Britain  were  to  decay  and  vanish  along  with 
it.  There  is  an  inveterate  delusion  here,  and  yet  which  a  veiy 
simple  consideration  should  put  to  flight.  No  manufacture,  or 
no  trade,  yields  more  for  the  good  of  a  nation,  than  just  the  com- 
modity which  it  produces,  or  in  which  it  deals.  The  wine-trade 
yields  nothing  but  wine.  The  whole  amount  of  what  the  stocking- 
manufacture  renders  to  society  is  stockings.  Our  various  export 
commodities,  the  preparation  of  which  gives  employment  to  so 
many  of  our  people,  contribute  nothing  moi-e  to  the  public  inter- 
est than  just  the  import  articles  which  come  back  in  retuni  for 
them,  as  oranges,  or  figs,  or  India  shawls,  or  tea,  or  coffee,  or 
rum,  or  sugar.  We  are  aware  that  the  work  of  procuring  all  these 
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things,  whether  to  array  with  them  our  persons  or  to  lay  them 
upon  our  tables,  gives  rise  to  a  commerce  which  is  dignified  with 
the  uame  of  so  many  interests,  as  the  manufacturing  interest,  and 
the  shipping  interest,  and  the  East  or  West  India  interest.  But 
let  not  the  magnificence  of  these  titles  impose  upon  us,  or  lead 
us  to  imagine  that  any  one  branch  of  commerce  yields  more  for 
the  wellbeing  of  the  community  than  merely  its  own  article.  But 
does  it  not,  over  and  above,  afford  their  maintenance  to  the  peo- 
ple ei^gaged  in  it  ?  No,  it  gives  them  their  employment  but  not 
their  maintenance.  This  maintenance  lies  enveloped,  not  in 
the  article  which  they  produce,  but  in  the  price  which  is  paid  for 
it.  It  comes,  as  it  were,  from  the  other  side  of  the  exchange — 
not  from  thq  manufacturers  who  work  up  the  article,  or  the  trad- 
ers who  bring  it  to  market,  but  from  the  customers  who  pay  the 
price  for  it.  The  perpetual  tendency  is  to  accredit  every  parti- 
cular trade  both  with  its  own  proceeds  and  with  the  returns 
which  they  bring ;  and  the  most  egregious  example  that  can  be 
found  of  this  delusion  is  in  that  most  mercantile  of  all  politicians, 
William  Pitt,  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war  prophesied  the  ruin  of  France's  power  from  the  ruin  of  her 
commerce,  in  the  loss  of  which  he  could  perceive  nothing  else 
than  the  loss  of  all  her  means  for  the  payment  and  maintenance 
of  armi?3.  It  was  the  destruction  of  her  commerce  which  gave 
her  her  armies.  She  lost  by  it  the  luxuries  which  commerce 
yields ;  but  the  maintenance  of  the  workmen  whom  commerce 
employs  still  remained  with  her.  The  effect  was  to  transform 
millions  of  artizans  and  operatives,  formerly  in  the  pay  of  indi- 
vidual consumers,  into  as  many  soldiers,  afterwards  in  the  pay 
of  the  state.  From  the  earthquake  which  engulfed  her  com- 
merce, there  suddenly  sprung  forth  a  host  of  armed  men  whom 
no  msin  could  number,  who  in  a  few  months  cleared  her  territory 
of  all  its  invaders,  and  in  a  few  years  achieved  the  subjugation 
of  all  continental  Europe  to  the  bargain.  The  levies  and  con- 
scriptions of  France  at  that  period  should  have  taught  our  states- 
men long  ago  what  that  is  which  constitutes  the  real  strength 
and  resources  of  a  kingdom.  The  lesson  we  think  is  now  begin- 
ning to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  certain  of  our  statesmen,  more  espe- 
cially of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  already  in  a  small  way  has  made 
prosperous  trial  of  vigorous  direct  taxation,  and  would  recom- 
mend, for  a  time  at  least,  the  further  extension  of  it,  to  meet  the 
exigency  of  our  Irish  and  Highland  famines.  It  is  our  deep-felt 
conviction  that  did  Britain  but  know  the  might  and  the  magni- 
tude of  those  resources  wherewith  Providence  has  blest  her,  she 
would  not  so  quail  and  falter  and  be  in  sore  perplexity  before 
her  present  visitation.  Had  she  but  the  full  consciousness  of  her 
hftnd  of  strength,  she  would  put  it  forth ;  and  make  the  grand 
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comprehensive  effort  so  feelingly  and  forcibly'ealled  for  by  the  hon- 
est jurymen  of  Dublin — and,  not  by  one  measure  only,  but  by  a 
series  of  measures,  accomplish  both  the  new-modelfing  of  our 
Highlands,  and  the  reconstruction  of  Ireland,  and  this  at  one 
tithe  of  the  expense  which  she  has  lavished  on  many  of  her 
wars.* 

Let  us  imagine  that,  among  the  many  things  to  be  yet  done 
for  Ireland,  there  behoved,  perhaps  for  years  to  come,  to  be  a 
large  importation  of  food  from  abroad,  and  this  to  provide  against 
the  unavoidable  deficiencies  which  must  arise  from  the  neglected 
agriculture  of  the  present  year,  and  which  may  continue  for 
several  years  to  come  ere  the  difference  can  be  made  good  be- 
tween a  grain-fed  and  a  potato-fed  population.  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  without  such  extraordinary  supplies,  we  shall  have 
again  and  again  to  incur  the  misery  and  disgrace  of  those  hideous 
starvations  which  have  scandalized  the  world — and  all  the  more 
that  they  took  place  in  one  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,^ 
while  in  the  other  portions  of  it  the  people  from  high  to  low  were 
in  circumstances  for  giving  ftiU  swing,  or  at  least  to  an  extent  as 
great  as  usual,  to  all  sorts  of  luxurious  and  even  riotous  indul- 
gence. And  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  whole  expense  of 
these  supplies  cannot  be  left,  whether  through  the  medium  of 
grants  to  the  helpless  or  of  wages  to  the  able-bodied  beyond  the 
value  of  their  labour,  cannot  be  left  on  the  landlords,  without  en- 
tailing such  an  amount  of  ruin  upon  the  order,  and  filling  them 
with  such  a  sense  of  despair,  as  to  alienate  from  all  co-operation, 
that  body  of  men,  through  whom  alone  we  can  obtain  such  lo^ 
cal  agencies,  aa  are  indispensable  for  giving  effect  to  the  measures 
which  have  yet  to  be  decided  on,  ere  Ireland  shall  be  conducted 
with  gafety  and  general  advantage  through  the  difficulties  of  her 
present  crisis.  Let  us  therefore  hope  that  Government  will  feel 
the  duty  of  lending  their  helping  hand  in  this  great  national  eipeiv 
gency ;  and  that,  to  be  enabled  for  doing  so,  they  will  have  recourse 
to  a  vigorous  direct  taxation,  both  to  meet  a  far  larger  prospective 
expense  than  they  have  yet  contemplated,  and  to  provide  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  past  expenses  which  have  already  oeen  incurred. 

*  A  direct  taxation  for  the  special  object  of  putting  Ireland  and  our  Highlftnds 
right  might  be  spread  over  several  years  of  a  transition  process— just  as  amqug 
gur  city  taxes,  there  often  comes^  and  for  a  length  of  time  too,  a  special  charge  for 

improvements and  which  continues  to  be  levied  till  they  are  all  paid  for.     It 

wece  a  noble  exhibition  of  patriotism  and  public  virtue  would  Farliam^Qt  v^tmp 
on  such  an  imposition  and  the  people  willingly  respond  to  it.  Our  own  preference 
would  be  for  tne  graduation  of  such  a  tax  and  in  this  way — to  lay  no  tax  on  any 
income  below  £50,  and  then  to  tax  all  above  this,  not  by  layuig  the  centage  on  the 
whele  income,  but  only  on  the  excess  above  £50.  Thus  a  tax  of  5  per  cep^,  vo\Ud 
•mount  to  lOs.  on  all  who  had  £60  a-year,  to  208.  on  all  who  had  £70  a-year,  &C. 
The  produce  of  such  a  tax,  if  wisely  administered,  might  transform  both  Ireland 
andtAQ  Bigblands  into  prosperous  countries  iu  the  course  of  a  very  few  yearg. 
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On  the  principle  that  we  have  just  announced,  the  people  of  our 
land  are  fully  able  for  such  an  effort  and  such  a  sacrifice,  pro- 
vided only  that  those  of  them  who  have  more  than  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  live  upon,  are  able  to  forego  a  part  of  their  luxuries. 
And  this  we  contend  is  the  single,  the  only  inconvenience,  that 
would  be  suffered,  had  we  only  the  boldness  to  face  the  present 
exigency  in  all  its  magnitude,  and  the  determination  by  means 
and  measures  of  commensurate  magnitude  rightly  and  ftilly  to 
dispose  of  it.  The  tax-payers  would  drink  less  wme  than  before,  in 
which  proportion  there  behoved  to  be  an  abridgement  of  the  wine- 
trade  ;  but  perhaps  it  will  satisfy  the  worshippers  of  commerce  as 
our  all  in  all,  to  oe  told  that  in  that  very  proportion  the  corn- 
trade  might  be  extended ;  and  our  alarmists  for  the  shipping  in- 
terest to  be  told,  that  the  same,  nay  a  far  greater  amount  of  ship- 
ping, is  required  for  the  importation  of  grain  than  of  the  costUer 
articles  which  come  to  us  from  abroad.  It  is  demonstrable  that 
in  the  consequent  state  of  things  which  would  ensue  from  a  heavy 
direct  taxation  on  all  above  the  working-classes,  we  should  behold 
as  great  a  population  as  fully  employed  and  as  well  maintained  as 
before ;  and  tnat  the  whole  effect  of  this  altered  direction  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country's  wealth,  were  the  loss  of  certain  personal 
indulgences  to  the  higher  classes,  but  with  the  gain  it  might  be  in 
return  for  it,  of  nobler  objects — as  the  defence  of  a  country  against 
foreign  invasion,  or  the  establishment  of  a  better  economy  within 
its  borders.  We  have  long  advocated  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
and  can  sympathize  with  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  which  were  felt 
by  Edmund  Burke,  in  the  glorious  aristocracy  of  England.  But 
nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  would  more  conduce  to  the  stability 
of  their  order — nothing  remove  farther  the  evil  day,  when  their 
candlestick  shall  be  taken  out  of  its  place — than  their  willing  sur- 
render though  but  in  part  of  such  enjojonents  as  might  well  be 
suspended,  to  the  demands  of  patriotism  and  the  public  weal. 
This  willingness  can  only  have  its  full  expression  and  effect  by 
the  collective  voice  and  through  the  organ  of  Parliament.  They 
may  provide  for  the  stupendous  design  of  setting  up  a  right  eco- 
nomy in  Ireland  by  loans ;  and  we  should  rather  they  did,  than 
that  Ireland  should  be  left  as  hitherto  to  flounder  on  as  she  best 
may.  But  our  own  decided  preference  is  for  a  vigorous  and  di- 
rect taxation. 

But  ere  we  carry  our  proposals  any  further,  let  us  here  advert 
to  the  probable  effect  which  the  establishment  of  the  Free-Trade 
system  is  likely  to  have  for  a  season  on  our  economists  and  states- 
men. The  imagination  is,  that  it  will  enlarge  indefinitely  the 
powers  of  commerce ;  and  so  the  tendency  in  men's  minds  will 
be  to  ma^ify,  we  had  almost  said  to  deify,  commerce  all  the 
moie — ^as  if  it  were  the  primary  source  and  sovereign  dispenser 
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of  sdl  the  blessings  which  serve  to  strengthen  or  enrich  a  nation. 
The  very  famine  wherewith  we  have  been  visited  might  serve  to 
correct  and  sober  down  these  anticipations  ;  and  to  convince  us 
that  commerce  is  not  the  foantain-head,  bat  that  agriculture  is 
the  foantain>head,  and  commerce  but  the  derivative  stream  or 
the  derived  and  dependent  reservoir.  Even  Dr.  Smith,  notwith- 
standing his  own  masterly  exposure  of  the  mercantile  system, 
was  so  far  carried  by  his  favourite  principle,  the  more  endeared 
to  him  that  he  himself  was  its  parent  and  its  discoverer,  as  unduly 
to  exalt  at  times  the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  merchandise. 
And  yet  there  is  one  memorable  sentence  of  his  which  shoiild  help 
to  keep  us  right — that  the  great  end  of  all  production  is  con- 
sumption. Did  we  but  retain  our  steady  hold  of  this  maxim, 
and  make  at  all  times  the  right  application  of  it,  it  would  raise  us 
to  a  higher  and  moi'e  commanding  position  for  a  correct  survey 
of  the  whole  question.     Commerce  would  be  assigned  its  true 

Elace,  if  we  made  our  estimate  of  its  importance  to  turn  on  the 
enefit  which  accrued  from  the  use  of  its  resulting  commodities 
—if  we  fixed  our  eye  on  the  cut  bonOj  the  terminus  ad  quern,  of  its 
various  processes.  It  would  reduce  Political  Economy  to  its  just 
dimensions,  so  that  it  should  no  longer  monopolize  the  whole 
field  of  vision,  to  the  subordination  or  the  exclusion  of  higher 
interests  than  its  own.  We  are  hopeful  that  had  this  consioera- 
tion  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,  it  would  have 
saved  him  fix)m  the  single  error  into  which  we  think  he  has  fallen 
throughout  the  whole  of  a  correspondence,  characterized  all  along 
on  his  part  by  signal  ability  and  the  most  enlightened  econo- 
mical views — for  then  we  apprehend  that  he  would  not,  in  mere 
deference  to  the  Free-Trade  principle  have  advocated  as  he  has 
done  the  continuance  of  distilleries.*  On  the  question — How  is 
it  best  that  our  grain  should  be  consumed  !  Better,  we  shall 
ever  contend,  in  a  crisis  like  the  present ;  better  in  bread  to  the 
people,  than  in  liquors  for  the  good  cheer  of  England,  or  the 
nauseous  dissipations  of  Scotland,  or  even  in  the  animal  food  on 
which  Burke  grounds  his  argument  in  behalf  of  distillation. 
Nay,  so  far  do  we  carry  our  views  on  this  matter,  we  should  hold 
it  greatly  better  that  the  families  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland 
were  put  on  bread  and  water,  instead  of  bread  and  milk  or  bread 
with  butter  on  it,  rather  than  that  families  in  the  provinces 
should  be  left  without  bread  altogether.  We  make  every  allow- 
ance for  the  want  of  time  and  preparation  and  precise  knowled^ 
throughout  the  year  that  is  past ;  but  it  will  be  an  indelible  dis- 

Sace,  if  in .  another  vear  the  Irish  shall  be  again  left  to  die  in 
ousands,  that  the  Scotch  might  luxuriate  in  spirits,  and  the 
English  in  their  potations  of  beer  as  usual. 

*  Iriflh  Ckyrr?iqpoiideiioe,  (Commisnriat  Series)  pp.  106,  1  )7. 
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But  w6  Inust  now  hasten  to  a  close — ^yet  not  sunely^  it  liii^t 
well  be  thought,  without  at  least  breaking  ground  on  the  ques- 
tion— ^What  IS  to  be  done  for  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  I 

And  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  at  ptesent  we  haVe 
no  inclination  to  do  more  than  break  ground  upon  these  qu^- 
tions.  It  might  be  a  very  lengthened  process^  and  one  of  veiy 
many  steps  or  stages,  by  which  to  come  at  last  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  permanent  economy  for  either  of  these  countries ; 
and  therefore  it  might  be  presumptuous  and  premature  to  ven- 
ture on  an  out-and-out  description  of  the  whole  of  it.  But 
though  unwilling,  and  perhaps  unable,  to  furnish  a  guide-book 
for  dl  the  thousand  miles  of  this  way — yet  if  periectly  sure, 
though  even  of  but  the  first  mile,  it  were  doubtless  of  importance 
to  be  told  of  it,  more  especially  if  at  the  end  of  this  first  mil^  we 
shall  be  in  all  the  better  circumstances  by  the  way  opening  bef(»re 
us  as  we  proceed  on  it,  for  ascertaining  the  idterior  direction  of 
the  journey.  It  is  good,  nay  indispensable,  ere  we  go  forth  oU 
an  expedition  for  some  distant  landing  plac^  that  we  should 
know  what  is  the  right  point  of  departure,  and  how  to  make-  a 
right  outset.  The  way  to  be  wrong  throughout  is  to  make  a 
wrong  commencement. 

First,  then,  we  should  hold  it  as  a  good  outset  principle  that  the 
question  before  us  is  clearly  an  imperial  one,  to  be  prosecuted 
and  to  a  great  extent  carried  into  efiect  by  imperial  means— 
though  to  a  certain  extent  by  local  means  also,  and  this  in  t» 
great  a  proportion  as  might  secure  the  vigilance  and  helpful  co- 
operation of  the  landowners,  by  the  interest  which  they  are 
made  personally  to  feel  in  their  wise  and  economical  administra- 
tion. We  cannot  image  a  worse  preparative  for  any  system  of 
future  ameliorations,  than  to  begin  either  with  such  acts  or  sucA 
refusals  as  are  fitted  to  strike  despair  into  the  hearts  whether  of 
oUr  Highland  or  our  Irish  proprietary.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
.ungenerous,  and  all  the  flagrantly  impolitic  abuse  mat  hafi 
.been  heaped  upon  them,  particularly  in  Ireland,  these  are  the 
parties  on  whom  we  must  principally  draw  for  good  local  agencies, 
without  which  Government  will  be  utterly  helpless  for  the  right 
execution  of  its  measures.  But  how  can  we  expect  that  they 
will  enter  with  any  heart  or  hopefulness  upon  the  task,  if  bur- 
dens are  to  be  laid  and  measures  to  be  adopted,  tantamount  in 
their  belief  to  the  confiscation  of  all  which  belongs  to  them  ? 
.To  decree  such  a  revoliititm^  in  property  as  this  were  to  legdize 
a  wholesale  anarchy,  and  bring  all  into  confusion.  The  clea|r 
wisdom  of  Government  is  to  gain  the  confidence  and  good-will 
of  those  who  de  facto  are  lords  of  the  soil :  and  this  can  only  bfe 
done  by  convincing  them  that  although  it  will  not  give  way  to 
indefinite  rapacit)"  and  clamour,  its  honest  purpose  is  ISO  to  devise 
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and  to  regulate  as  that  their  country  shall  be  worth  the  liTin|( 
iuj  and  their  estates  be  still  worth  the  having. 

We  exceedingly  lament  that  this  principle  has  been  diire^ 

frarded,  or  rather  wholly  traversed,  in  the  late  decisions  of  Par* 
lament  on  the  subject  of  an  Irish  poor-law.*  We  should  hav^ 
thought  that  there  was  enough  to  oe  done  in  devising  for  thd 
present  and  pressing  exigencies  of  this  awful  crisis— how  best  to 
provide  relief  for  the  destitute,  and  to  enforce  the  current  agri* 
culture  of  the  country,  and  so  to  extend  it  as  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  potato.  Amid  sucJi  urgent  and  besetting  care^ 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  was  shooting  too  for  a-head,  too  far  lttt6 
the  prospective,  to  embark  in  a  hasty  and  hap-hazard  l^slation^ 
and  this  too  in  measures  of  a  permanent  character — mixing  Uji 

*  The  following  is  the  testimony  of  a  most  miexeeptionable  and  intelligent  wit- 
ness, to  the  effect  of  our  new  Scottish  poor-law  in  the  Highlands.  ♦*  Irt  reg&rd  to 
the  bad  f)eeling  on  the  part  of  rate-payers  towards  the  poor,  the  thing  i^  6o  b«*> 
torious,  in  Ross-^hire,  that  you  are  welcome  to  give  me  as  authority  for  it  to  an^r 
who  ask.  I  know  districts  where  the  poor  cottars  formerly  supported  their  pauper 
neighbours  most  cheerfully,  and  had  the  kindest  possible  fbeling  towards  theni^ 
where  a  day  rarely  passed  without  a  call  from  some  pauper  for  food  or  lodffin^y 
and  in  many  situations  where  the  burden  from  these  calls  was  verv  gitat  indeed, 
yet  borne  without  a  single  thought  of  complaint  In  the  same  districts,  now,  when 
the  legal  assessment  is  in  force,  where  it  may  not  amount  to  6d.  in  £1  of  rent,  Uies6 
same  indiriduals,  who  under  the  old  system  were  contributing  perhi^  28.  6d.  for 
£1  voluntarily,  have  come  to  hate  the  very  sight  of  a  pauper,  and  curte  thein  open- 
ly and  loudly.  The  very  paupers  themselves  feel  the  change  so  much,  that  I  have 
known  some  who  have  insisted  on  being  put  off  the  roll,  for  no  other  reason  thai^ 
the  hatred  shown  to  them  by  their  former  kind  neighbours.'*  Had  it  not  been  fbr 
this  recent  piece  of  English  legislation,  private  charity  in  tlie  Highlands  would 
have  flowed  more  sweetly  and  productively  than  it  has  done  in  the  present  distress. 
We  may  here  state  what  our  own  preference  would  have  been  had  there  ^their 
been  no  poor-rate  in  Ireland  ;  or  had  the  poor-rate  been  held  inapplicable  to  att 
cases  of  destitution  which  offered,  after  that  the  work-hooses  were  filled.  These 
we  should  have  divided  into  two  classes,  the  able,  and  the  not  able  to  work.  The 
former  we  would  have  devolved  on  a  legal  fund  made  up  of  two-thirds  froni  the 
Treasury,  and  one-third  from  the  parties  who  whether  in  town  or  country  are  made 
liable  for  the  poor.  The  fund  thus  raised  would  of  course  be  expended  on  the  ex- 
cess of  the  wages  above  the  value  of  the  work,  that  value  being  paid  for  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  done.  The  latter  class,  or  the  unable  to  work,  we  should 
have  devolved  on  the  spontaneous  charities  of  the  benevolent,  stimulatisd  by  an  ad- 
ditional allowance  from  the  Government  of  pound  for  pound.  Such  is  a  very  ge- 
neral outline  of  our  scheme  ;  and  we  should  be  quite  willing,  that  in  Wh&t  regarai 
the  first  class,  the  parties  who  should  support  them  and  the  proportions  that  sbouM 
fall  on  each  Were  regulated  according  to  any  other  process  of  adjustment  whic^ 
might  be  deemed  more  advisable.  But  we  hold  it  of  capital  importance  that  the 
legal  and  the  voluntary  should  not  be  compounded  into  one  sum,  and  expended 
jointly  on  the  same  objects.  Upon  this  footing  the  voluntary  dwindles  into  insi^^ 
pificance — whereas  if  provided  with  distinct  objects  of  its  own,  and  these  devolved 
upon  it  wholly,  it  would  rise  with  the  actual  necessities  which  it  had  been  called 
upon  to  relieve,  and  prove  itself  equal  to  the  task.  We  have  no  doubt  that  under 
fluch  an  arrangement  the  streams  of  benevolence  flowing  hi  upon  the  Veliinti^ 
Relief  Committees  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  would  have  adequately  met  ^tA 
destitution  in  this  branch  of  it  One  incalculable  benefit  of  such  a  divl^oil  hi  Wh 
work  is  that  it  secures  most  important  additions  to  the  agency,  *iid  agehi^  Of  tM 
best  sort  too  for  the  weak  and  the  helpless— we  mean  that  of  ladies. 
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these  with  measures  of  immediate  necessity.  If  the  object  was 
to  compel  an  instant  assessment  on  the  land  more  commensurate 
to  the  existing  destitution,  could  not  this  have  been  done  by  a 
special  and  temporary  provision,  without  making  a  general  and 
enduring  change  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor-law  I  Or  is  such 
a  season  of  perplexity  and  pressure,  when  extraordinary  visita* 
tions  should  oe  met  by  means  alike  extraordinary — is  this  the 
time  for  building  up  another  system  for  the  ordinary  relief  of  tlie 
poor  ?  Better,  we  do  think,  that  emergencies  like  the  present 
were  met  by  the  operation  of  some  such  expedients  as  aid  not 
leave  one  trace  of  themselves  upon  the  statute-book.  We  are 
sensible  of  an  honest  anxiety  on  the  part  of  rulers  that  the  desti- 
tution should  be  provided  for,  but  provided  for  with  the  lowest 
minimum  of  allowances  from  the  Treasury.  Of  this  we  have 
had  abundant  experience  in  Scotland.  1  et  we  cannot  sympa- 
thize with  the  form  of  the  complaint,  that  so  little  is  doing  for 
us,  while  so  much  is  doing  for  Ireland.  There  is  not  too  much ; 
and  it  would  comport  better  with  the  dignity  of  our  great  nation, 
and  the  amplitude  of  its  resources,  that  it  did  a  great  deal  more. 
Rather  than  that  Ireland  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  France, 
we  would  readily  embark  in  a  war  of  life  or  death,  though  at  the 
expense  as  in  other  wars  of  five  hundred  millions — ^yes,  and  whe- 
ther by  dint  of  loans  or  rigorous  direct  taxation,  we  could  summon 
into  our  national  coffers  every  farthing  of  the  money.  After  this, 
to  speak  of  its  not  being  a  national  object,  that  for  a  tithe  of  the 
sum  which  has  now  been  specified,  we  should  put  Ireland  into 
a  right  economic  condition,  or  though  at  the  expense  of  fifty 
millions  spread  over  a  few  years,  we  should  enter  on  tliat  rege- 
nerative process  by  which  to  transmute  our  sister  country  into  a 
prosperous  and  smiling  land. 

It  is  really  not  the  way  to  govern  a  country,  or  to  effect  for  it 
an  extrication  from  its  difficulties,  that  it  shall  be  left  to  drift 
along,  the  sport  and  the  plaything  of  merest  accidents — ^for  what 
else  but  accidents  are  those  extemporaneous  measures  which  are 
suggested  on  the  spur  of  an  occasion  ;  and  then  further  concocted 
or  modified  at  ranaom  amid  the  impulses  and  stormy  debates  of 
a  popular  assembly.  Better  surely  than  these  were  the  calm 
and  leisurely  and  deliberate  inquiries  of  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission, vested  at  the  same  time  with  administrative  functions, 
and  ftirnished  both  with  adequate  means  and  adequate  powers 
for  the  ftilfilment  of  the  object^s  which  are  intrusted  to  it.*     Such 

*  Of  eonrae  when  we  speak  of  a  Coniinission  vested  with  the  discretionu^  ex- 
penditure of  money,  we  suppose  the  objects  of  this  expenditure  to  be  previously 
defined  by  Parliament,  and  a  certain  maximum  sum  inti*u8ted  for  the  wise  and 
economical  fulfilment  of  them.  It  may  in  the  first  instance  be  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry, 
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a  delegated  body  should  have  a  large  discretion  and  dictatorship 
given  to  it,  of  defined  boundaries  no  doubt,  but  still  very  ample 
notwithstanding — ^because  with  this  guarantee  for  the  safety  of 
their  proceedings,  the  weight  and  wisdom  of  those  who  had  been 
selected  to  form  it.  They  in  fact  should  be  the  most  choice  men 
both  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  fixed  upon  because  of  any  emi- 
nence they  had  won  in  the  political  arena,  whether  in  or  out  of  Par- 
liament, for  economics  do  not  form  the  vocation  of  such — ^neither 
should  we  very  confidently  look  for  a  sound  economics  at  their 
hand.  What  we  should  most  desiderate  were  men  in  our  sister 
country,  of  such  a  type  as  Lord  George  Hill  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
of  St.  Eman,  and  without  expressly  naming  any  similar  to  these 
of  our  own  country,  we  should  greatly  rejoice  in  a  sprinkling  of 
the  Friends,  those  men  of  primitive  worth  and  withal  of  careful 
and  conscientious  business  habits,  whose  mission  to  Ireland  is 
one  of  the  noblest  achievements  in  the  annals  of  philanthropy. 
These  are  the  very  men  who  in  all  the  outlays  and  improve- 
ments could  institute  a  right  composition  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  land-owners.  The  expense  on  the  whole  to  the 
State  might  turn  out  to  be  somewhat  greater  or  vastly  less  than 
what  we  have  ventured  to  name ;  but  whether  great  or  little, 
there  is  one  guiding  principle  which  they  should  never  lose  hold 
of — and  that  is,  to  repress  the  inordinate  expectations  both  of 
Irish  gentry  and  of  the  Irish  common  people,  and  this  on  the 
ground  that  no  people  can  be  effectually  helped  who  will  do  little 
or  nothing  to  help  themselves.  The  terminus  ad  quem^  in  fact, 
of  the  whole  movement  should  be  to  establish  an  all-suiBciency 
for  the  people  in  their  own  industry  and  their  own  good  manage- 
ment It  should  be  a  firm  while  a  merciful  regime  that  is  to 
be  exercised  over  them,  under  which  none  of  the  nelpless  shall  be 
allowed  to  perish,  and  none  of  the  able-bodied  be  exempted  from 
the  rule,  that  "  if  any  will  not  work  neither  should  he  eat."  All 
rioting  against  the  piece-work  on  which  they  might  comfort- 
ably live,  if  judged  to  be  better  for  them  than  the  day's  wages 
on  which  they  might  idle  and  starve — must  be  vigorously  put 
down.  No  Political  Economy,  however  sound,  can  be  of  any 
avail,  when  there  is  either  a  weak  Government  or  a  worthless 
people.  But  we  hope  better  things.  We  have  no  taste  or  sym- 
patny  for  those  tirades  against  the  Irish  which  in  the  day  of  their 
sore  visitation  have  so  disgraced  the  hostile  newspapers  of  Eng- 
land. Among  them  are  many  of  the  finest  and  noolest  specimens 
of  humanity ;  and  thousands  are  the  hearts  and  consciences  there 
which  will  most  readily  accord  with  a  Government  resolved  upon 
their  good,  though  equally  resolved  not  to  falter  on  its  path,  nor 
be  driven  from  the  right  and  the  reasonable  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  beneficent  and  well-laid  plans.    Never  was  there  au 
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opportunity  of  greater  likelihood  for  those  measures  which  mfght 
usher  iti  the  future  wellbeing  of  Ireland.  All  party  and  politi- 
cal violence  is  abated.  All  factitious  grievances  are  forgotten 
in  the  overwhelming  grievance  that  has  been  laid  direct  by  the 
hand  of  God  on  this  sorely  stricken  people.  Now  is  the  time  for 
Britain  to  step  forward ;  and,  without  the  surrender  either  of  au- 
thority or  ^viOTom^  to  acquit  herself  generously^  openly,  freely, 
towards  Ireland — and  by  her  acts  of  princely  but  well-directed  mu- 
nificence to  repair  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  many  generations. 
The  chastisements  of  this  dreary  period  have  not  been  joyous 
but  grievous ;  but  thus  might  they  be  made  to  yield  the  peace- 
able fruits  of  righteousness  to  those  who  have  been  exercised 
thereby. 

But  ere  that  we  bid  adieu  to  the  subject  for  the  pi^esent^  let  us 
be  somewhat  more  specific.  They  who  have  read  the  conclud- 
ing article  of  our  last  Number  Will  have  acquired  from  it  some 
idea  of  the  manifold  rectifications  and  adjustments  that  must  be 
ihade,  ere  the  confrision  can  be  unravelled  which  obtains  in  the 
state  of  landed  property  throughout  Ireland,  and  in  the  tenures 
by  which  it  is  held.  We  are  aware  of  a  Commission  upon  this 
subject,  the  report  of  whose  labours,  however,  we  have  not  yet  seen. 
But  the  Commission  that  we  would  have,  should  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  do  than  to  investigate.  It  should  be  furnished  with 
means  to  aid  the  disencumbrance  of  the  land.  For  example,  it 
might  assist  the  minor  proprietor  by  loan  or  otherwise  to  effect 
an  equitable  compromise  with  those  who  possess  a  tenant-right 
to  very  small  holdings.  Or  it  may  help  him  to  emigrate  the  su- 
perfluous families  on  his  estate.*    In  tne  course  of  its  statistical 

*  We  are  aware  of  an  apprehension  lest  a  Government  Scheme  ot  Emigration 
subject  the  country  to  expense  for  those  who  would  otherwise  emigrate  of  them- 
selves. But  who  are  they  ! — families  that  possess  means  of  their  own,  and  whose 
abandonment  of  Ireland  is  of  no  advantage  to  it.  The  distinction  surely  is 
in  such  instances  palpable  enough  between  those  who  have  the  means  and  those 
who  have  it  not ;  and  they  are  the  latter  of  course  only  for  whose  emigration 
Government  would  undertake,  in  conjunction  when  possible  with  those  landed  pro- 
prietors whose  estates  would  be  relieved  by  it  either  of  its  squatters  (u*  its  very  small 
nolders.  The  following  is  an  interesting  notice  from  Saunders*  News-Letter  of 
the  5th  April.  <<From  the  Derry  Castle  and  Burgess  estate,  Killaloe,  100  poor 
families,  averaging  500  persons,  gladly  surrendered  meir  small  hidings  to  the  pro- 
prietor, Francis  Spaight,  Esq.,  v^o  this  week  provided  300  of  them  a  free  passage, 
>vith  sea  store  for  the  voyage,  on  board  the  Jane  Black  from  Quebec,  where  they 
are  to  be  Unded  free  of  all  cliarge,  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Canada  as  farm 
labourers.  The  remainder  of  wis  cottier  tenantry,  who  grew  up  as  mere  squat- 
ters on  thd  estate,  will  follow  in  other  vessels  this  month,  and  right  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity and  conditions  for  which  the  poor  people  express  their  gratitude." 

Such  emigrations  must  ftcilitate  the  desirable  ameliorations'which  have  yet  to 
be  made  on  the  system  of  leases,  and  we  suspect  also  on  the  tenures  of  land.  But 
how  sadly  a  bad  measure  conflicts  witli  a  good  one.  The  ordination  of  out-door 
relief  in  Ireland  acts  with  antagonistic  force  on  the  wholesome  desire  of  the  people 
for  emigration. 
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inqtdries,  which  cannot  be  prosecuted  too  minutely  or  too  thor- 
ronghly)  other  ameliorations  will  open  on  its  view  Which  with 
both  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  good)  it  might  not  oiily  sug- 
gest but  carry  into  accomplishments  In  short,  a  complete  sur- 
Tey^  and  as  complete  a  study  founded  upon  that  survey,  should 
be  made  of  Ireland.  Had  we  known  as  much  a  year  ago,  as  we 
should  now  set  ourselves  to  learn  and  might  acquire  in  two  or 
three  months^  it  might  have  kept  us  from  many  errors,  and  per- 
haps anticipated  all  the  starvations.  In  the  face  of  such  aii  argu- 
ment as  this,  it  were  worse  than  strange,  it  were  shameful,  to 
decline  the  enterprise,  on  the  score  either  of  its  lexpense  or  its 
difficulty.  The  lives  of  millions  may  depend  upon  it.  Ignorance 
might  be  pled  in  extenuation  ;  we  are  willing  to  entertain  it  ais 
an  excuse  for  the  deaths  of  last  year.  Let  these  be  repeated  an- 
other year,  and  if  from  the  same  cause,  our  disgrace  will  be  in- 
delible. It  was  creditable  to  the  science  of  Grovernment  when  they 
overruled  the  paltry  economy  which  would  have  laid  ah  arrest  oh 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey.  The  call  is  vastly  more  imperative-^ 
the  national  honour,  because  the  national  humanity  more  loudly 
demands  it — ^that  Government  should  forthwith  set  themselves  to 
know  the  subject  with  which  they  are  dealing ;  and  however 
costly  or  numerous  the  agencies  for  carrying  forward  the  work 
piecemeal  from  county  to  county,  and  from  parish  to  parish,  Ih'ejr 
should  from  this  moment  institute  and  enter  with  aft  vigour  on 
the  Economical  Survey  of  Ireland.* 

*  See  an  iible  and  interesting  paper  by  Samuel  Ferguson,  Esq.,  on  the  ex^e^- 
bncy  of  taking  stock — a  lesson  as  imperative,  we  should  thiuk,  at  the  end  of  ^e 
CQming  harvest  as  of  the  last.  We  hold  him  to  be  jperfectly  sound  on  the  stoppage 
of  the  distilleries,  though  we  demur  U>  his  proposal  for  the  prohibition  of  all  exports 
of  food.  We  prefer  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hancock  on  the  latter  ef  these  two  ques- 
tions, yet  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  reasoning  by  which  he  supports  it — a  reason- 
ing that  if  sound  would  be  equally  valid  against  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries — a 
neasnre  that  might  also  be  conceived  to  bring  down  the  prices  from  70s.  to  50s.  a 
quarter,  and  so  furnish  Mr.  Hancock  with  the  very  same  data  and  guide  him  to 
the  very  same  conclusion  against  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries  as  against  the  pro- 
hibition of  food  exports.  But  to  make  it  available  for  the  relief  of  the  very  poor- 
est we  must  do  more  than  stop  the  distilleries — we  must  furnish  them  with  money 
to  purchase  the  now  disengaged  food.  The  mere  fall  of  prices  might  be  a  relief  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  50s.  but  not  70s.  per  quarter  ;  but  it  were  no  relief  to 
those]  who  have  no  money  at  all.  Say  then  that  by  public  works  or  otherwise 
they  get  as  much  money  in  their  hands  as  to  purchsise  all  the  food  which  the  dis- 
tilleries would  have  consumed.  Then  there  would  have  been  no  fall  of  prices.  The 
money  of  these  new  customers  would  have  had  the  same  elevating  effect  on  the 
corn-market  which  the  money  of  the  distillers  had  before.  But  if  they  received  the 
same  money  without  any  stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  then  the  prices  might  have 
risen  from  70s.  to  908.,  and  the  general  community  would  have  suffered.  Let  the 
distilleries  be  stopped,  then  the  destitution  might  be  more  cheaply  relieved  and 
without  the  burden  of  a  higher  price  on  the  classes  above  them.  But  lei  the  distille** 
ries  not  be  stopped,  then  the  destitution  cannot  be  relieved  without  a  rise  in  prices 
and  so  a  burden  on  the  higher  classes.  The  Government  money  which  went  into 
the  pockets  of  farmers*  sons  who  ought  not  to  have  been  on  the  Works^  and  whidi 
went  to  the  Savings'  banks — this  had  no  effect  in  raising  prices.    Had  that  money 
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Meanwhile  we  cannot  imagine  a  more  egregioas  impolicy  than 
to  have  conjured  up  a  new  Poor-law  for  the  occasion ;  or,  in 
order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  passing  and  rare  disaster, 
instead  of  a  temporary  make-shift,  to  have  devised  a  thing  of 
permanent  institution,  and  ordained  it  to  be  of  perpetual  force 
and  operation  in  all  time  coming.  It  was  right  to  set  up  in  every 
locality  of  Ireland  a  gateway  of  relief  for  the  people  from  the  de- 
stitution of  this  most  extraordinary  year.  But  it  was  not  right, 
it  is  most  grievously  and  we  fear  irreparably  wrong,  to  tell  the 
people  that  this  is  the  very  gateway  by  which  they  are  to  seek 
and  to  find  relief  in  every  future  year  which  lies  before  them. 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  likelier  expedient  for  the  whole- 
sale initiation  of  a  people  into  the  worst  of  habits,  or  for  plunging 
the  country  instanter^  and  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it,  into  a 
universal  and  inveterate  pauperism.  Verily,  England  has  not 
yet  gotten  her  own  legislation  for  the  poor  into  such  a  state  of 
settlement  and  perfection  as  at  all  entitles  her  to  palm  it  upon 
us ;  or  to  distemper,  as  she  has  done,  the  social  systems  both 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  by  the  contagion  of  her  own  invete- 
rate malady.  The  method  of  relief  for  the  present  should  have 
Veen  made  as  peculiar  as  the  emergency  itself  is  peculiar — 
mainly  we  hold  at  the  expense  of  Government,  as  say  in  the 
f  roportion  of  two  to  one ;  but  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  land- 
owners, and  which  if  they  are  not  able  to  pay  at  the  time,  should 
he  charged  in  the  form  oi  a  mortgage  upon  their  estates.  Mean- 
while all  changes  and  improvements  on  the  ordinary  poor-law 
should  have  been  kept  in  abeyance — so  that  every  injurious 
effect  would  disappear,  after  that  the  special  visitation  had  passed 
away,  and  the  temporary  as  well  as  special  apparatus  raised  to 
provide  for  it  had  been  taken  down  and  removed  from  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

all  gone  where  it  was  intended,  to  feed  the  really  destitute  and  keep  them  from 
perishing  of  hunger,  the  prices  would  have  risen  more  than  they  did,  and  we  should 
have  rejoiced  in  a  rise  proceeding  from  such  a  cause.  Had  the  distilleries  been 
stopped,  and  money  to  purchase  the  grain  now  consumed  by  them  been  transferred 
for  the  relief  of  hunger,  prices  would  have  been  unchanged;  and  the  simple  unem- 
barrassed question  is  tliis — Whether  it  be  better  that  grain  should  have  been  con- 
sumed in  distilleries,  or  consumed  in  the  houses  and  by  the  families  of  the  desti- 
tute !  By  the  way,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  at  an  early  part 
of  the  Correspondence  reasoned  so  ably  on  the  benefits  of  a  high  price,  to  observe 
the  practical  triumph  of  his  argument  in  the  magnificent  importations  since  of 
food  from  America — to  a  tenfold  greater  extent  than  ever  Government  could  have 
achieved.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  seen  whether  even  these  importations  will 
make  good  an  adequate  supply  for  us. 

It  might  perhaps  reconcile  Mr.  Ferguson  to  a  free  trade  in  com,  were  he  to  exa- 
mine the  Liverpool  Tables  issued  from  the  Com  Exchange  there.  In  one  week  last 
month  taken  at  random  there  were  exported  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool  381  quar- 
ters of  wheat ;  but  to  balance  this,  there  were  exported  from  Liverpool  to  Ireland 
in  the  same  week  4869  quarters. 
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Nevertheless  our  proposed  Commission  should,  among  their 
other  labours,  be  tasted  with  the  duty  of  fully  preparing  them- 
selves on  the  question  of  a  Poor-law.  And  most  assuredly  if  either 
Ireland  or  Scotland  is  to  be  bettered  by  their  inquiries  and  lucu- 
brations on  such  a  topic,  England  will  receive  a  benefit  from  them 
also — as  little  independent  as  either  of  these  countries  of  the  fur- 
ther lights  which  experience  or  principle  might  c^st  upon  the 
subject.  This  is  a  topic  on  which  we  would  reserve  ourselves  for 
the  ample  opportunities  that  will  occur  for  the  discussion  of  it  in 
future  Numbers  of  this  work.  We  would  rather  append  any  view 
or  opinion  of  ours  to  the  Report  of  a  Commission  than  to  the  de- 
bates of  a  senate-house ;  and  were  men  only  content  to  wait  the 
slow  processes  of  diligent  investigation,  and  of  earnest  patient 
thougnt,  it  would  save  us  from  a  world  of  crude  legislation  in 
Parliament,  as  well  as  of  crude  and  hasty  speculation  out  of  doors. 

But  one  word  more  of  this  Commission — the  only  effectual 
sort  of  machinery,  we  do  think,  if  but  well  put  together  and 
well  worked,  for  effecting  an  extrication  from  our  present  dif- 
ficulties— by  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  right  economic 
state  both  in  Ireland  and  our  own  Highlands.  We  in  the  first 
place  would  have  it  invested  with  an  ample  sufficiency  of  means, 
whether  present  or  prospective,  and  in  the  conscious  possession  of 
these — so  as  not  to  shrink,  as  do  all  our  Government  offices  at 

S resent,  from  every  proposal  which  involves  in  it  the  least  expen- 
iture  of  money ;  but,  with  the  feeling  that  its  vocation  is  to  work 
out  reforms  on  a  large  scale,  not  to  be  startled  by  the  magnitude 
of  any  scheme,  or  with  sensitive  alarm  to  throw  it  overboard, 
and  without  investigation,  if  at  all  likely  to  yield  the  money's 
worth  for  the  money  bestowed  on  it.  But  in  the  second  place, 
we  would  have  it  armed  with  suflScient  resolution  and  sufficient 
strength  to  put  down  the  clamour  and  the  cupidity,  and  it  may 
be  the  occasional  violence,  excited  by  the  imagination  of  its  un- 
bounded resources,  and  of  the  facility  with  which  it  might  give 
way  to  every  application.  We  hope  that  it  would  soon  show  it- 
self to  have  no  such  facility ;  and  that  while  conscious  of  the 
greatness  of  its  means,  it  was  alike  conscious  of  the  great  things 
which  it  had  to  do  with  them.  In  the  third  place,  we  would  have 
it  ever  to  acquit  itself  as  the  resolute  protector  of  the  most  help- 
less, both  against  the  upper  classes  on  the  one  hand,  and  against 
those  of  the  lower  classes  who  are  not  so  helpless  as  they, — and 
this  that  not  a  human  creature  shall  perish  from  want,  an  object 
on  which  the  hearts  of  our  rulers  have  been  set  from  the  first, 
but  in  which  they  have  been  thwarted  by  difficulties  that  we 
trust  they  will  now  know  how  to  overcome.  And  lastly,  as  the 
reward  of  its  perseverance  in  a  right  and  reasonable  way,  we 
should  calculate  that  the  public  respect  and  the  public  confidence 
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would  at  length  go  along  with  them^  till  they  arrived  at  their 
landing  place,  the  great  terminus  ad  quern  of  their  appointment — 
to  relieve  the  countries  on  which  they  operate  from  the  pr»sure 
that  now  lies  upon  them,  and  to  effect  such  adjustments  between 
the  various  orders  of  society,  and  more  especially  between  land- 
lords and  tenants,  as  that,  raised  from  the  state  of  beggary  and 
dependence,  they  might  in  all  time  coming  be  a  well-conditioned 
and  self-sustaining  people. 

There  is  one  question  on  which  grieved  and  outraged  humanity 
seeks  to  be  appeased,  and  demands  satisfaction.  Why  is  it  that, 
on  the  one  iiand,  there  should  be  such  numerous  deaths  by 
starvation,  while,  on  the  other,  there  is  such  abundance  of  means, 
and  along  with  it  the  most  earnest  and  longing  desire  that  this 
fearful  calamity  should  be  mitigated  to  the  uttermost?  Several 
reasons  might  be  adduced  for  this  most  perplexing  and  piteous 
phenomenon ;  but  we  shall  only  state  two.  First,  tne  dispensers 
of  benevolence  from  without,  including  Government  among  the 
number,  are  most  naturally  and  justifiably  afraid  lest  tlie  bene- 
volence from  within  should  be  at  all  slackened  or  superseded,  or 
that  in  virtue  of  their  interference  the  operation  of  nome  duties 
^nd  home  charities  should  at  all  be  suspended, — while,  on  th^ 
other  hand,  there  is  a  mighty,  and  we  should  even  call  it  a 
natural  it  may  be  a  pardonable  disposition  among  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  to  overrate  the  magnitude  of  what  is  doing,  or  tQ 
be  done  for  them  from  abroad.  Between  this  fear  on  the  one 
hand,  and  this  delusion  on  the  other,  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
sacrificed ;  and  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  that  if  the 
fear  had  not  operated  so  as  to  make  Government  wary  in  theiir 
proceedings,  there  might  not  have  been  ten  deaths  by  hunger,  for 
every  one  that  is  now  recorded.  Let  us  just  imagine  that  they 
had  made  gratuitous  distribution  of  their  stores  at  SchuU  and 
Skibereen ;  and  we  have  only  to  conceive  the  paralyzing  ^eet 
which  the  report  of  this  generosity  would  have  had,  not  on  thd 
home  charity  alone,  but  on  the  home  and  inland  trade*  of  Ire^ 
land, — after  it  had  gone  abroad  that  Government,  with  its  inex* 
haustible  treasury  and  its  magnificent  depots,  would  overtake  id} 
and  provide  for  all.  There  is  no  Government  on  earth  that  pos- 
sesses the  wealth  and  the  power,  and  above  all,  the  ubiquity^ 
which  might  enable  it  to  countervail  the  mischief  of  so  ruinous  a 
dependence,  if  it  once  pervaded,  and  among  all  ranks  too,  the  en- 
tire mass  of  a  country's  population.  But  there  is  a  single 
sentence  in  the  last  Keport  of  the  Friends,  these  noble-heart^ 


*  In  the  Longford  Journal  of  January  the  16th,  we  read  tluit  in  the  neighbour" 
hood  of  Castle- town  "  the  report  of  a  Govern raent  depot  to  be  establislied,  kept 
back  the  co^nimrcial  p^oph,  and  the  whole  district  is  now  without  lood." 
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^  men  of  undoubted  Christian  worth,  hut  of  wisdoiq  a}ppg  with 
it,  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  question.  No  one  wiU 
suspect  them  who  went  forth  months  ago  on  their  pilgrimage  of 
charity,  and  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  Ireland — nope  will 
suspect  them  of  hard-heartedness,  or  of  callous  indifferepoe  to  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellow-raep  ;  and  yet  let  us  bear  their  explana- 
tion of  the  faqt,  that  of  the  forty  thousand  pounds  which  they  had 
raised,  augmented  if  we  understand  them  aright,  by  twelve  thou- 
sand more,  the  sum  of  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  had  been  all 
that  was  expended — and  this  while  hundreds  were  dying.  ''  We 
cannot  close  this  brief  Report  without  expressing  the  satisfaction 
that  we  have  in  contemplating  the  proceedings  of  the  Dublin 
Committee.  We  believe  that  if  they  iiad  hastily  distributed  the 
money  which  hpd  been  committed  to  their  charge,  it  would  have 
been  inc^^lculably  less  useful.  Some  of  those  who  have  contribu- 
ted money  for  a  time  have  felt  nneasy  because  their  liberality 
has  been  husbanded,  whilst  hundreds  of  their  fellow-creatureq 
were  dropping  into  the  grave,  but  we  believe  that  the  larger  the 
acquaintance  they  have  with  Ireland,  her  w^nts,  and  her  national 
character,  the  more  reasop  they  will  have  to  rejoice  in  the  inter- 
ventiojn  of  a  committee,  who,  while  they  h^ve  known  how  to  give, 
have  known  also  how,  by  withholding  for  a  time,  to  open  the  le- 
gitimate springs  of  assistfipce,  which  otherwise  might  have  y^ 
mained  sealed,  to  the  necessities  of  a  famishing  people,"  Had  all 
the  springs  of  assistance  flowed  as  they  ought,  and  if  the  opting 
of  one  bad  not  had  the  effect,  as  if  by  some  sort  of  moral  maohi-^ 
nery,  of  shutting  another,  the  virhole  even  of  this  stupendous  eala^ 
mity  might  have  h^en  fuJlv  overtaken. 

The  second  reason,  which  we  shall  only  state,  without  com- 
menting on  it,  is  the  want  of  sufficient  loo^l  agencies  in  Ireland 
— the  effect  of  which  is  that  though  adeqn^te  funds  were  raised, 
they  might  prove  unavails^ble  for  Sie  adequate  supply  m^  distri- 
bution of  food,  ?tpd  this  over  whole  breadths  of  covmtry  where, 
each  family  living  on  their  own  half  acre  of  potato^  ^\\  markets 
ing  for  victuals  was  in  a  great  measure  unknown.  This  alone  ac- 
ooimts  for  a  great  number  of  the  starvations,  It  is  well  brought 
out  in  an  extract  given  below  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Trench  of  Clough-Jordan  after  a  visit  to  the  parish  of  Schull.* 

«  The  date  of  the  letter  is  March  22, 1847.  The  lolk>wiDg  is  but  a  saiall  por- 
tion of  it : — **  Take  for  example  the  one  parish  of  SehuU,  (and  there  are  many  likf 
il)  Here  there  are  scarcely  any  gentry,  and  none  rich.  What  can  one  physician 
do  amongst  18,000  people  in  such  a  state  (and  oats  for  his  horse  dear)  1  What  can 
the  ordinary  uumher  of  local  clergy  do  in  such  an  extensiire  district  I  They  cannot 
Yiaii  one-tenth  part  of  the  sick,  even  if  they  had  horses,  and  oats  to  feed  them^ 
which  some  of  them  have  not  Can  Dr.  Traill  be  expected  to  carry  meal  to  the 
people  in  the  mountains  across  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  as  he  has  done  f  Oan  Mr. 
M'Cabe^  the  curate;  be  expected  to  push  in  the  door  and  look  for  a  vessel,  and  wasli 
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We  confess  it  to  be  in  this  last  reason  especially  that  we  read 
the  prognostication  and  the  omen  of  future,  and  perhaps  heavier 
disasters,  than  ever  yet  have  fallen  upon  poor  unhappy  Ireland  I 
It  is  easy  for  Parliament  to  ordain  Keliet  Committees  through- 
out all  its  localities ;  but  do  there  exist  everywhere  materials  for 
their  formation,  and  still  more  for  the  vigorous  and  effectual 
working  of  them  ?  Is  not  there  room  to  apprehend  a  failure  here ; 
and  that  from  this  cause  alone,  unless  we  become  callous — itself 
the  most  grievous  moral  calamitv  which  can  befall  a  nation — ^we 
might  still  continue  between  this  and  the  coming  harvest  to  be 
agonized  as  heretofore  by  these  hideous  starvations  I  It  is  true 
that  no  single  Government  is  responsible  for  such  a  want  of  local 
agencies,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  a  state  of  society  which  is  the 
result  of  tne  misgovemment  of  many  centuries  1  But  has  nothing 
been  done  even  m  our  present  session  of  Parliament  to  aggravate 
the  evil  ?  Whether  have  they  taken  the  right  method  to  invite  or 
to  repel  the  willing  co-operation  of  the  most  important  class,  and 
the  best  able  by  their  position  and  influence  to  lend  the  readiest 
and  the  greatest  service  in  this  trying  emergency — the  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland  ?  Was  it  the  likeliest  way  for  engaging 
them  heart  and  hand  in  the  work,  thus  to  assimilate  as  has  been 
done,  the  methods  of  temporary  relief  with  the  ordinary  and  per* 
manient  methods  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  all  time  coming — 
and  this  contemporaneously  with  the  passing  of  a  measure  by 
which  to  accelerate  ten-fold  the  growth  and  increase  of  an  all-ab- 
sorbing pauperism?  It  is  not  only  compelling  them  to  vote 
away  their  own  money,  but  to  dispose  of  it  so  that  it  shall  become 
the  eerm  of  a  growing  and  gathering  mischief — a  deadly  upas, 
whicn  in  a  few  years  will  be  sure  to  spread  its  poison  and  sned 
its  malignant  influences  over  the  whole  land.  But  it  is  thus  that 
England  is  ever  for  imposing  on  the  dependent  territories  around 
her,  her  own  wretched  poor-law — as  if  this  were  the  grand  pana- 
cea for  all  our  moral  and  social  disorders,  instead  of  oeing  what 
it  tniljr  is,  a  distempering  and  disturbing  influence  wherewith  to 
complicate  and  derange  whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with.  It 
will  indeed  form  a  most  instructive  result,  if  in  France  without  a 


the  vessel  previous  to  putting  a  drink  into  it  for  the  sick,  who  were  unahle  to  rise, 
as  he  has  done  1  But  let  there  be  provided  a  sufficient  staff  of  fit  men  to  preseribe 
for  the  sick,  and  to  place  cooked  food  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  supply  of  money  that  the  public  have  proved  themselves  ready  to 
give  would  pay  for  all,  and  so  prevent  absolute  starvation,  and  restore  health  in 
many  instances." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  of  Mr.  Trench  it  appears  that  his  appeal  was  quite  effeo* 
tnal  as  far  as  the  money  was  concerned  ;  but  the  staff  of  fit  men  still  remained  a 
desideratum.  Conceive  some  hundreds  of  such  localities  in  Ireland  ;  and  we  need 
not.  wonder  if  in  a  country  so  circumstanced,  there  should  have  occurred  so  many 
starvations. 
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poor-law,  and  the  disadvantage  of  higher  prices  than  our  own,  she 
come  forth  of  her  famine  unscathed  and  without  a  death — ^while 
the  enormous  destruction  of  two  millions  of  human  beings,  now 
coolly  reckoned  on  as  the  likelihood  in  Ireland,  shall  be  held  forth 
to  a  wondering  world,  as  England's  trophy  to  the  wisdom  and 
the  eflScacy  other  boasted  legislation. 

But  with  all  the  blunders  of  England's  legislation,  the  heart  of 
England  is  in  its  ri^ht  place— bent  with  fuu  desirousness  on  Ire- 
land's large  and  lasting  good.  We  do  hope  that  ere  the  close  of 
the  Parliamentary  Session  she  will  make  a  clear  demonstration 
of  her  purposes,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  that  shall 
at  once  represent  the  largeness  of  her  wishes  and  the  largeness 
of  her  means — a  Commission  that  will  not  let  down  its  labours, 
till  it  has  left  and  established  in  both  countries,  an  unfettered 
proprietary,  a  secure  and  lease-holding  tenantry ;  and,  best  of  all, 
a  population  in  circumstances,  should  they  have  the  will,  to  earn 
a  stable  suflSciency  for  themselves  by  their  own  prosperous  and 
well-paid  industry.  In  the  prospect  of  blessings  such  as  these, 
Ireland  would  forthwith  address  itself  with  alacrity  and  hope  to 
its  present  duties ;  and  vigorously  work  even  the  existing  Relief 
machinery,  with  all  its  defects,  rather  than  that  the  country  should 
sink,  and  its  people  die  as  heretofore  in  thousands  under  the  bur- 
den of  their  present  distress.  With  the  guidance  and  guardian- 
ship of  the  Holy  Providence  above,  a  harvest  of  good  will  ensue 
from  this  great  temporary  evil ;  and  Ireland,  let  us  trust  and 
pray,  will  emerge  from  her  sore  trial,  on  a  bright  and  peaceftil 
career  to  fixture  generations. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  general  views,  we  fear  somewhat  con- 
fiisedly  put  together,  which  have  been  suggested  by  these  inter- 
esting volumes  of  Correspondence  between  the  officials  of  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  famines.  The 
several  hundreds  of  passages  to  which  we  had  affixed  our  notanda 
as  the  topics  of  remark  and  reflection,  must  all  be  laid  aside  for 
the  present,  though  rich  in  materials  ample  enough  for  two  other 
Articles  on  "  the  Highlands  in  detail,"  and  "  Irdand  in  detail." 
Whether  these  shall  ever  be  forthcoming  or  not,  the  subjects 
certainly  will  suffer  no  decline  in  point  of  urgency  and  import- 
ance for  many  months  or  perhaps  years ;  and  on  the  vista  of  Irish 
questions  there  opens  upon  our  view  an  argument  of  as  much 
higher  importance  than  any  that  we  have  now  touched  upon, 
as  the  moral  is  higher  than  the  economical  or  the  physical, — what 
is  best  to  be  done  for  the  ediicaiion  of  a  people,  using  this  term 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  it,  as  education  both  for  the 
present  and  the  future  world. 

In  our  dislike  to  the  work  of  condemnation,  we  have  indicated 
VOL,  VII.     NO.  XIII.  T 
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rather  than  pronounced  our  views  in  regard  to  the  parties  on 
T^hom  the  responsibility  lies  for  these  starvations  in  Ireland.  It 
clearly  does  not  lie  upon  the  Government — but  partly  on  diffi* 
culties  in  the  state  of  the  country  itself,  and  partly,  we  grieve  to 
add,  on  delinquencies  of  mischievous  and  extensive  operation,  on 
the  part  both  of  proprietors  and  people.  We  will  never  give  in 
to  any  wholesale  calumny  on  either  of  these  classes ;  but  how  can 
we  otherwise  account  for  so  great  a  failure  of  byegone  measures 
of  relief,  than  by  a  flagrant  misconduct  somewhere,  when  we  read 
'  the  following  sentences  from  a  Report  of  the  Relief  Commission- 
ers just  come  to  hand : — "  We  feel  that  as  long  as  the  number  of 
the  destitute  continue  to  increase  as  they  have  done,  at  the  rate 
of  about  20,000  persons  per  week,  and  as  long  as  every  person 
sent  to  the  work  must  be  employed,  and,  no  matter  how  idle,  can- 
not be  dismissed,  except  on  account  of  insubordination  or  out- 
rage, the  overseers,  the  greater  number  of  whom  have  been  ne- 
feessariiy  taken  from  the  surrounding  country,  are  unable,  per- 
haps sometimes  unwilling,  to  enforce  regularity  or  system  in 
works  executed  by  a  mass  of  unskilfal,  and  frequently  weak  and 
even  dying  creatures." 

It  further  appears  from  Reports  and  other  documents,  that  all 
the  instructions  "  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  issued, 
either  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  upon  the  works,  or  not 
to  employ  persons  rated  at  £6  and  upwards,  and  every  other 
regulation  of  similar  import,  have  been  found  utterly  ineffica- 
<;ious  to  check  the  inordinate  increase  of  persons  upon  the  Re- 
lief Works,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Relief  Committees 
have  recommended  for  employment  upon  those  works,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  persons  having  no  claim  whatever  to  relief, 
and  have  latterly  abandoned  all  attempt  to  investigate  the  claims 
of  the  applicants." 

Well  then  are  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  warranted  in  their 
conclusion,  "  that  all  effectual  control  over  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  and  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  executed  by  them,  has,  for  the  present,  been  lost." 

In  these  circumstances,  we  would  implore  the  landed  proprie- 
tors of  Ireland  to  bestir  themselves ;  and  see  to  it,  that  there 
shall  be  a  righteous  and  well-principled  administration  of  the  new 
methods  of  relief.  Without  a  patriotic  co-operation  on  their 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  Ireland  generally,  all  effectual  good, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  relief  or  amelioration,  will  be  wholly  im- 
practicable. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Henry  Francis  Cary,  M,A,j  Translator  of  Dante.  By 
his  son  the  Rev.  Henbt  Cart,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
In  two  Yolumes.     London,  1 847. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  having  graduated  at  Oxford,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Abbots  Bromley  in  Staffordshire  in  the  year; 
1796.  The  first  part  of  his  translation  of  Dante  was  published  in  the 
year  1805 — ^the  fruit  of  the  well-regulated  labour  of  nearly  the  whole 
intervening  period.  Though  it  holds  now  so  high  a  place  in  our  lite- 
rature^ its  first  reception  by  the  public  was  a  cold  and  unflattering  one. 
The  sale  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  circle  of  the  author's  personal 
friends.  Nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Cary  prosecuted  his  task  with  unre-. 
laxed  diligence.  On  its  completion  in  1813>  he  offered  the  second  part 
of  his  translation  to  the  booksellers ;  but  such  had  been  the  untoward 
fate  of  its  predecessor,  that  none  of  them  would  incur  the  risk  of  its 
publication.  At  a  time  when  he  was  ill  able  to  do  so,  its  author  had 
to  carry  it  through  the  press  at  his  own  cost.  The  second  reception 
was  as  unpropitious  as  ihe  first.  The  toil  of  nearly  twenty  years  ap- 
peared to  have  been  fruitlessly  thrown  away.  To  the  pain  of  this  dis- 
appointment that  of  severe  family  affliction  was  now  added.  Under 
this  latter  burden,  which  few  men  were  ever  less  able  to  bear — ^mind 
Itod  body  both  gave  way.  Relaxation  from  his  ordinary  employments, 
with  change  of  scene  and  of  society,  became  indispensable ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1818  he  went  to  reside  for  a  season  in  ihe  retired  village  of 
Littlehampton,  near  Worthing.  All  hope  as  to  his  unfortunate  vo- 
lumes was  now  wellnigh  gone — ^all  thought  about  them  swallowed  up 
by  the  heavy  calamity  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  under  which 
1^  still  was  suffering.  He  was  engaged  at  this  time  in  reading  the 
classics  with  his  son — the  writer  of  the  memoir  now  before  us,  who 
was  then  in  his  thirteenth  year — and  it  was  their  custom,  when  the 
toils  of  their  morning  exercises  were  over,  to  walk  out  together  on  the 
sands,  Henry  carrying  with  him  his  copy  of  Homer,  out  of  which  he  , 
htid  to  read  aloud  to  his  father  as  they  walked.     A  stranger  had  fre- 

Saently  met  and  passed  them  on  the  sands  while  thus  engaged.  Mr. 
ary,  though  personally  unacquainted  with  him,  recognised  and  point- 
ed liim  out  to  his  son  as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age.  One 
day,  however — instead  of  passing  them  as  was  his  wont — ^the  stranger 
placed  himself  directly  in  Mr.  Gary's  path,  and  accosting  him  when 
they  met,  said — "  Sir,  yours  is  a  face  that  I  shouldknovr — I  am  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge."  It  was  the  first  step  towards  a  friendship  destined 
to  bear  very  precious  fruits — so  far  at  least  as  one  of  the  parties  was 
concerned.  Coleridge  was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  extensive  learn- 
ing and  fine  critics!  powers  of  his  new  friend,  and  they  did  not  sepa- 
rate during  the  remainder  of  that  day  which  had  witnessed  their  first 
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introduction  to  each  other.  In  the  coarse  of  that  evening's  conversa- 
on  Dante's  '^  divine  "  poem  was  spoken  of.  Thirteen  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Gary's  translation, 
and  five  years  since  the  issue  of  the  second  part — ^but  Mr.  Coleridge 
had  never  heard  of  it  till  now.  He  took  a  copy  of  it  home  with  him 
that  night,  and  when  he  met  its  author  the  following  day  upon  the 
sands  whole  pages  of  it  came  pouring  from  his  lips.  He  was  resolved, 
he  said,  to  tell  tibe  public  of  its  worth ;  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  car- 
ried that  resolution  into  efiect.  In  the  course  of  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  during  the  same  year  in  London — he  made  public  announce- 
ment of  the  great  merit  of  the  neglected  work.  The  efiect  was  instan- 
taneous. The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  re-echoed  the  ap- 
plause which  such  an  authority  had  pronounced,  a  thousand  copies  of 
the  translation  were  almost  immediately  disposed  of,  and  in  less  than 
three  months  a  second  edition  was  imperiously  demanded  by  that  pub- 
lic which  had  shown  itself  for  so  many  years  insensible  to  its  worth. 
Mr.  Gary's  literary  reputation  was  thus  made.  His  services  were 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  conductors  of  the  periodical  press,  and 
were  secured  by  the  publishers  of  the  '  London  Magazine/  with  which 
he  became  connected  as  one  of  its  regular  contributors.  This  connex- 
ion introduced  him  to  Hazlitt,  De  Quincy,  Allan  Gunningham,  Gar- 
lyle.  Hood,  Glare,  Procter,  Darley,  and  *  Gharles  Lamb.'  With  the 
two  last  named  his  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  cordial  friendship 
which  endured  through  Ufe,  and  of  which  many  afiecting  memorials 
still  remain.  Mr.  Gary,  indeed,  seems  never  to  have  lost  a  Mend  whom 
once  he  had  fairly  gained.  Tlie  reader  of  his  life  may  notice  it — ^that 
they  are  the  very  same  persons — ^the  companions  of  his  college  days, 
to  whom  his  earliest  letters  were  written — to  whom  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century  his  last  published  letters  were  addressed.  That  Gole- 
ridge  retained  his  earlier  regard  for  him  unabated  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  letters  given  in  the  memoir — ^written  during  the  years 
1827-32.  We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  one  of  these — as  pos- 
sessing the  double  interest  of  showing  us,  not  only  what  he  thought  of 
Mr.  Gary,  but  how  he  felt  as  to  the  defect  which  has  often  been  alleged 
to  exist  in  his  own  writings. 

« jYovemher,  1830. 

"My  dear — and  in  the  very  centre  of  my  being — ^respected  Friend, 
Though  I  am  so  unwell  as  not  without  plausible  grounds  to  suspect  that 
your  remarks  may  come  too  late  for  me  to  make  any  practical  use  of  them ; 
yet  should  it  please  God  to  grant  me  a  respite,  such  a  sufficiency  of  bodily 
negation  as  (His  grace  assisting)  would  enable  me  to  redeem  the  residue  of 
my  time,  it  would  be  so  great  a  help  to  my  chance  of  being  useful,  to  re- 
ceive from  a  man  like  you  some  data  on  which  I  might  commence  a  sincere 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  obscurity  felt  generally  in  my  prose 
writings,  whether  in  the  way  of  expressing  my  thoughts,  or  in  the  injudi- 
cious selection  of  the  thoughts  themselves, — that  I  must  press  on  you  your 
kind  promise  to  run  your  eye  once  more  through  my  work  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. AH  T  ask  is,  merely  that  jou  would  mention  the  pages  in  the  second 
edition  which  jou  did   lot  fully  compreheiicl  ;  for  I  am  quite  certain  that 
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on  such  a  subject  what  you  found  a  difficulty  in  understanding  ought  not, 
without  an  adequate  preparative,  to  have  been  in  the  book  at  all.  One 
cause  of  this  defect  I  suppose  to  be  the  contrast  between  the  continuous 
and  systematic  character  of  my  principles  and  the  occasional  and  fragment- 
ary way  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public.  Yet 
when  I  look  at  my  second  Lay-Sermon,  of  which  Mr.  Green  was  saying  yes* 
terday,  that  any  reader  who  had  not  looked  at  the  date  on  the  title-page 
would  have  taken  for  granted  that  it  had  been  written  within  the  last  fort- 
night, and  in  which  I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  any  educated  man 
would  complain  of  any  want  of  common-sense  thoughts  in  plain  mother- 
English — I  cannot  sincerely  and  conscientiously  attribute  the  whole  of  my 
failure  to  attract  the  attention  of  my  fellow-men  to  faults  or  defects  of  my 
own.  Tou  will  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  to  win  their  attention  for  their 
own  most  momentous  interests  is  the  wish  that  so  entirely  predominates 
over  any  literary  ambition  as  to  render  the  existence  of  the  latter  latent  in 
my  own  consciousness. 

''  My  kindest  love  and  regards  to  Mrs.  Cary,  and  with  every  prayer  of  the 
heart  for  you  and  yours, 

"  I  remain — yours  truly, 

«  S.  T.  COLBKIDOB," 

Mr.  Cary  had  published  a  translation  of  the  ''Birds"  of  Aristopha- 
nes, and  was  engaged  with  his  favourite  Pindar,  when  in  1826  he  was 
appointed  to  the  assistant-librarianship  in  the  British  Museum.-  His 
public  duties  at  that  Institation  left  him  little  time  for  regular  and 
continuous  study.  His  miscellaneous  notices  of  the  early  French  and 
early  Italian  poets,  furnished  to  the  London  Magazine,  make  us  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  leisure  to  draw  up,  as  he  had  designed,  fuller 
histories  of  those  periods,  with  the  remains  of  whose  literature  he  had 
made  himself  so  familiar.  After  his  retirement  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  1837,  he  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  consult  more  the  de- 
sires of  the  publishers  than  to  follow  out  his  own  literary  projects,  and 
when  at  last  the  grant  of  a  pension  from  Lord  Melbourne  in  1 841 
brought  with  it  the  opportunity,  the  power  to  avail  himself  of  it  was 
sinking  fast  away.  He  died  in  August  1844,  and  his  remains  now  lie 
beside  those  of  &imuel  Johnson  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  writer  of  the  memoir  now  before  us  had  a  difficult  duty  to  dis- 
charge, and  he  has  done  it  with  mingled  delicacy  and  truthfulness. 
He  has  given  us  large  extracts  from  Mr.  Gary's  literary  journal.  Such 
dry  records  of  daily  readings  will  be  tedious  to  not  a  few ;  but  there 
are  many  who  will  take  pleasure  in  them,  and  gather  therefrom  a 
higher  idea  than  they  otherwise  could  have  got  of  Mr.  Gary's  scholar- 
ship. And  there  are  still  a  larger  number  who  will  look  with  a  sym- 
paUiizing  eye  upon  that  quiet  picture  of  domestic  and  social  life  which 
the  pages  of  this  memoir  present.  That  picture  had  many  a  dark 
shade  thrown  over  it,  and  nothing  draws  us  more  in  kindly  feeling 
towards  him  over  whom  these  shadows  passed — than  to  see  how  pecu- 
liariy  poignant  and  intense  his  grief  was  whilst  under  them, — ^for,  gentle 
and  placid  above  the  common  measure  as  was  the  ordinary  current  of 
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his  affections,  yet  the  stream  ran  very  deep,  and  when  checked  or 
resisted,  its  back-flow  was  too  strong  for  him  to  withstand.  The  heart 
warms  towards  the  possessor  of  such  a  loving  nature,  and  our  only 
regret  is,  that  under  the  severe  lacerations  to  which  his  sensitive  and 
most  amiable  spirit  was  exposed,  the  supports  and  consolations  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  were  not  habitually  leant  on  and  enjoyed. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  His  Predecessors^  Contemporaries^  and  Successors, 
A  Biography.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Aris  Willmott,  Incumbent 
of  Bear  Wood,  Berks,  Author  of  the  Lives  of  the  English  Sacred 
Poets.    London,  1847. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  an  autobiography  and  a  collection 
of  autograph  letters  by  Jeremy  Taylor  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr. 
Jones,  the  Bishop's  lineal  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree.  Mr.  Jones 
died  in  1818,  and  every  attempt  made  since  that  time  to  recover  these 
papers  has  failed.  Bishop  Heber,  whilst  engaged  upon  his  life  of 
Taylor,  did  his  utmost  to  trace  them,  and  carried  his  inquiry  after 
them  so  far  as  to  be  convinced — though  he  does  not  tell  us  upon  what 
grounds — that  they  perished  in  the  fire  by  which  the  London  Custom 
House  was  consumed.  It  has  thus  happened  that,  though  living  through 
the  most  eventful  period  of  English  history,  and  himself  partaking  large- 
ly of  the  vicissitudes  which  waited  upon  all  the  leading  men  of  its  two 
great  parties,  what  little  is  now  known  of  the  outward  incidents  of 
Taylor's  life  may  be  told  in  a  few  sentences.  He  was  born  at  Cam* 
bridge  in  the  year  1613 ;  in  his  fourth  year  became  a  pupil  in  an  en- 
dowed school  connected  with  Caius  College ;  entered  that  College  as 
a  sizar  in  1626,  and  had  graduated  and  was  one  of  its  Fellows  in  the 
year  1634.  A  childhood  and  youth  spent  so  unbrokenly  within  the 
shades  of  the  Academy  must  have  tinged  all  his  tastes — ^may  have 
helped  even  to  mould  his  principles.  Whilst  yet  only  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  a  college  friend  requested  him  to  preach  in  his  stead  at  St. 
Paul's,  London,  of  which  conspicuous  pulpit,  as  well  as  of  the  many 
great  men  who  at  different  periods  occupied  it,  Mr. Willmott  has  given 
us  some  most  curious  and  graphic  delineations.  His  youth,  his  ap- 
pearance, his  manner,  his  wonderful  eloquence,  made  the  liveliest  im- 
pression on  his  audience.  The  rumour  about  the  young  preacher 
reached  Lambeth,  and  Laud  summoned  him  to  officiate  in  his  pre- 
sence. The  patronage  of  the  archbishop  was  immediately  exerted  in 
his  favour — ^first  in  the  way  of  his  removal  to  Laud's  own  university 
of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  by  his  presentation  to  the  living  of  Upping- 
ham in  Rutlandshire.  The  five  years  spent  peaceably  in  the  Rectory 
th^e  were  the  only  ones  of  outward  quiet  given  to  him  in  his  public 
life.  Even  these  were  beclouded  with  domestic  sorrow;  for  when 
driven  from  his  parish  under  the  Parliamentary  Resolution  of  1642, 
wife  and  child  were  left  buried  in  its  churchyard.  He  then  joined  the 
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rojd  army,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  private  chaplaina  of  ih« 
King.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  his  steps  through  the  course  of  the 
civil  war.  He  was  following  the  army  of  Charles,  it  is  most  likely,  at 
the  same  time  that  Baxter  was  following  that  of  the  Parliament.  A 
kindred  feeling  of  dislike  drove  both  of  them  from  scenes  so  uncon- 
genial with  the  deep  and  ardent  piety  which  burned  in  either 
breast.  Heber  indeed  supposes  that  another  feeling  may  have  also  had 
its  share  in  withdrawing  Taylor  from  the  army.  It  could  not  have 
been  long  after  his  withdrawal  that  he  married  a  lady — a  natural 
daughter  of  King  Charles — ^possessor  of  a  small  property  in  Wales,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  retired.  The  estate  must  have  been  very 
small — or  it  may  not  at  the  time  have  been  available.  He  was  re- 
duced, at  least,  to  the  necessity  of  opening  a  common  school  in  the 
village  of  Llanvihangel  Aberbythic.  It  was  here  that,  in  conjunction 
with  his  two  associates  in  the  work  of  teaching,  he  published,  in  1647, 
''A  new  and  easy  Institution  of  Grammar."  The  saipe  year  prpduced> 
his  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  one  of  the  earliest  treatises  in  our  lan- 
guage in  which  the  great  doctrines  of  religious  toleration  were  broach* 
ed  and  defended.  Many  replies  to  it  were  published-  The  ablest  of 
it9  opponents  was  Samuel  Rutherford,  at  that  time  professor  ^i  St.  Aq: 
drews. 

His  residence  in  Wales  introduced  Taylor  to  Lord  Parbery.  Let 
us  allow  Mr.  Willmott  to  tell  us  of  the  result : — 

'^  God,  was  the  beautiful  and  characteristic  saying  of  Taylor,  places  a  yar 
tery  cloud  in  the  eye,  that  when  the  light  of  heaven  shines  on  it,  it  i^ay  pro- 
duce a  rainbow  to  be  a  sacrament  and  memorial  that  Go(|  and  the  sons  of 
men  do  not  love  to  see  a  man  perish.  His  own  history  was  a  prolonged  illuc- 
tration  of  the  image.  In  all  the  sorrows  and  weariness  of  his  dark  journey,  he 
was  cheered  by  friends  who  seemed  to  be  raised  up  to  bless  the  persecuted 
pilgrim  of  the  Cross.  He  had  the  courage  as  well  as  the  patience  of  a  hero, 
*  When  the  north  wind  blows,  and  it  rains  sadly,  none  but  fools  sit  donvn 
in  it  and  cry  ;  wise  people  defend  themselves  against  it  with  a  warm  gar- 
ment, a  good  fire,  and  a  dry  roof.'  Through  every  storm,  difficulty,  and 
oppression  he  worked  his  way,  climbing  among  the  hills  till  a  path  opened 
before  him,  or  some  glimmering  window  guided  him  into  hospitality  and  a 
shelter.  Such  a  light  streamed  over  his  footsteps  from  the  cheerful  friend- 
liness of  Qolden  Grove,  the  seat  of  Lord  Carbery,  and  situated  in  the  same 
village  in  which  his  necessities  had  reduced  his  aspiring  intellect  to  the 
drudgery  of  tuition. ...  It  was  at  Golden  Grove,  that  the  genius  of  Taylor 
expanded  into  its  full  beauty  and  flower ;  under  that  fostering  shade,  he 
composed  his  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  a  divine  pastoral,  in  which  the  S0"> 
lemnities  of  piety  and  wisdom,  like  the  painter's  tomb  in  Arcadia,  breathe  a 
tenderer  seriousness  over  all  the  scenery  of  fancy,  of  eloquence,  and  of  learn- 
ing. All  images  of  rural  delight ;  the  rose  and  the  lily  ;  the  lark  at  heaven's 
gate ;  the  various  accidents  of  sun  and  shade  ;  the  shadows  of  trees,  the 
gilding  of  clouds,  the  murmuring  of  waters,  whatever  charms  the  eye  or 
comforts  the  heart,  or  enchants  the  ear,  is  collected  in  these  pictures  of  the 
religious  character.  In  this  work  our  love  and  memory  of  Taylor  are  bound 
up. . . .  His  '  Great  Exemplar,'  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  his  intellec- 
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iual  life,  bears  similar  marks  of  the  fruitful  soil  from  which  it  sprung. 
Weary,  to  adopt  his  own  image,  with  rowing  up  and  down  the  seas  of 
questions,  he  steered  his  course  into  the  serener  waters  and  stiller  air 
of  holier  and  more  delightful  studies.  He  turns  aside  from  controyersy,  to 
that  part  of  theology  which  is  wholly  practical ;  that  which  makes  us  wiser 
because  it  makes  us  better.  In  the  Great  Exemplar,  as  in  all  his  works,  he 
seeks  to  attract  and  please  his  readers.  Earnest  to  advance  by  all  means 
the  necessity,  and  to  explain  the  duties  of  a  holy  life,  he  endeayours  to  allure 
some  by  mingling  what  is  profitable  with  what  is  agreeable  ;  and  '  others 
by  such  parts  as  will  better  entertain  their  spirits  than  a  romance.*  In 
the  hope  and  desire  of  being  useful,  he  abstained  from  embossing  the  argu- 
ment with  his  usual  profusion  of  figures  and  tracery.  Perhaps  his  pencil 
never  manifested  so  sweet  and  retiring  a  chastity  of  colour,  as  in  this  deline- 
ation of  the  Christian  life.    Rubens  for  a  season  is  lost  in  Rafiaelle.*' 

There  was  another  mansion  besides  that  of  Golden  Grove,  to  the 
friendship  of  whose  proprietor  Taylor  was  at  this  period  of  his  life 
largely  indebted.  Upon  the  12th  of  April  1656,  we  read  of  his  din- 
ing with  Evelyn,  at  Says  Court,  his  seat  near  London,  in  company 
with  Berkeley,  Boyle  and  Wilkins.  Nor  was  it  the  hospitality  of  his 
home  alone  that  Evelyn  extended  to  him.  He  charged  himself  with 
remitting  to  Taylor  an  annual  allowance,  which  was  continued  even 
when  the  donor  had  difficulty  in  giving  it.  That  Taylor,  after  being 
made  aware  of  this,  should  yet  have  continued  to  receive  it,  only  proves 
to  us  to  what  extreme  necessities  he  must  have  been  reduced.  As  one 
of  the  great  charms  of  Mr.  Willmott's  volume  lies  in  the  brief  sketches 
of  the  more  eminent  persons  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
we  are  tempted  to  extract  here  his  parting  notice  of  Evelyn  : — 

"  Of  a  man  who  spent  eighty-six  years  in  a  course  of  research,  study, 
curiosity,  instruction,  and  benevolence,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  without 
regard.  His  name  quickened  the  fastidious  languor  of  Walpole.  He  lived 
in  times  that  heightened  the  expression  of  the  intellectual  features,  and  his 
figure  occupies  a  place  in  the  most  picturesque  and  eventful  scenes  of  our 
history.  We  behold  him  among  the  fiery  Cavaliers  of  Charles,  and  the  dark 
Puritans  of  Cromwell ;  in  the  brilliant  festival  of  the  Restoration ;  in  the 
gloom  of  returning  Romanism  under  James ;  and  in  the  bloodless  Revolution 
of  William.  The  life  of  Evelyn  is  an  episode  in  the  annals  of  five  reigns. 
Known  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  beloved  by  whomsoever  he  was  known,  he 
exerted  the  authority  of  his  character  to  protect  the  oppressed,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  friend  of  a  regicide  to  assist  the  chaplain  of  a  martyr.  Few  eyes 
have  beheld  more  mournful  or  brighter  visions  of  persecution  and  bravery. 
He  witnessed  the  ruin  of  the  Church  and  the  plunder  of  the  priesthood  ;  and 
as  in  his  manhood  he  saw  Taylor  driven  from  his  parsonage  into  a  village, 
and  Laud  from  his  palace  to  a  block,  so  in  his  age  he  watched  the  depart- 
ure of  Ken  from  his  cathedral,  and  Sancroft,  grey  with  years  and  sanc- 
tity, retiring  from  Lambeth  to  a  cottage  garden  at  Fresingfield. . . .  Evelyn 
owes  the  prominence  of  his  literary  position  not  so  much  to  his  tastesand 
attainments  as  to  his  virtues  and  his  friends.  The  benefactor  of  Taylor, 
the  correspondent  of  Cowley,  and  the  companion  of  Boyle,  he  inspired  the 
muses  of  eloquence,  poetry  and  science.     Without  genius,  or  the  dazzling 
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reflection  of  it,  which  may  be  called  the  highest  talent,  he  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  the  seyenteenth  century.  He  turned  his  &ce 
to  the  light  of  knowledge  in  every  direction,  and  examined  with  equal  in- 
terest the  travels  of  Ohardin,  the  instruments  of  Flamstead  and  the  draw- 
ings of  Wren.  His  classical  scholarship  was  small,  but  he  could  read  Plu- 
tarch and  enjoy  Virgil ;  with  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages  he 
was  sufficiently  familiar.  His  love  of  art  was  lively,  and  his  perception  of 
its  beauties  not  languid ;  whether  gating  on  the  mild  solemnity  of  Baffaelle, 
the  lustrous  truth  of  Titian,  or  the  crowded  magnificence  of  Tintoretto. 
What  he  did  for  the  embellidiment  of  our  homes,  who  can  walk  in  the  me- 
lancholy gardens  of  old  houses  without  remembering  ?  But  the  pre-eminent 
charm  of  his  character,  that  which  has  recommended  it  to  every  gentle  and 
reflective  heart,  is  its  natural  and  earnest  piety ;  sincere  and  affectionate  as 
it  is  compassionate  and  tolerant ;  not  rejecting  any  decoration  of  literature, 
vapour  though  it  be,  which  the  ray  of  religious  thought  might  warm  and 
colour,  nor  regarding  the  refinements  of  taste  and  the  curiosity  of  intellect 
as  unfEivourable  to  the  reverential  preservation  or  the  invigorating  action 
of  that  holy  &ith  which  conducted  him  through  the  trials  of  life  into  his 
mansion  of  gloiy." 

In  1658,  Taylor  accepted  a  lectureship  at  Lisbum,  near  Bel&st,  an 
office  obscure  and  unremunerating.  In  this  remote  but  leisare-giving 
retreat  he  completed  that  treatise  which  it  had  cost  him  so  many  years 
of  painful  labour  to  perfect,  and  upon  which  he  himself  mainly  rested 
his  hopes  of  being  remembered  and  honoured  by  posterity.  The 
Ductor  Dubitantium  was  published  in  1660. 

*'  The  author,"  says  Mr.  WUlmott,  ^'  did  not  live  long  enough  to  behold 
his  great  work  receding  into  that  twilight  which  has  long  hidden  it  from  the 
common  eye.  Through  all  the  trials  of  his  various  life  it  had  risen  before 
him,  the  guiding  star  of  his  thoughts  and  the  continual  theme  of  his  prayers. 
In  the  solitude  of  a  Welsh  valley,  in  the  tumult  of  civil  warfare,  among  the 
endearments  of  friends,  its  growing  outline  was  still  present.  Poor,  perse- 
cuted, and  sick,  we  see  him  stooping  over  the  page.  In  the  painfullestpath 
of  his  journey,  that  high  argument  in  all  its  beauty  of  completion  drew  on 
his  footsteps.  So  transparent  and  bewildering  is  the  atmosphere  of  hope,  in 
which  genius  contemplates  the  objects  of  its  creation  or  discovery.'* 

At  the  Restoration,  Taylor  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Down  and 
Connor ;  and  afler  a  troubled  episcopate  of  seven  years,  in  which  dif- 
ficulties surrounded  him,  which,  with  more  of  honour  to  himself  and 
benefit  to  his  Church,  he  might  somewhat  differently  haye  dealt  with^ 
he  died  at  Usbum,  on  the  13th  August,  1667,  in  Uie  fifiy-fifUi  year 
of  his  life. 

Mr.  Willmott's  biography  must  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  mete  theo- 
logian. He  never  inquires  what  peculiar  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine 
was  adopted  by  Jeremy  Taylor ;  and  he  meets  those  complaints  which 
Coleridge  and  others  have  preferred,  of  the  Bishop's  references  to  the 
redemption  which  is  through  Jesus  Christ  being  few  and  unsatisfieic* 
tory,  by  quoting  passages  from  Taylor^s  works,  which,  so  far  as  the 
doctrine  cpntfuned  in  them  is  concerned,  Dr.  Channing  might  have 
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penned.  The  truth  is,  that  beyond  his  clear  and  ample  recognition' 
of  our  Lord's  divinity,  and  abundant  though  always  general  references 
to  the  atonement,  Taylor's  theology  was  pre-eminently  obscure.  As 
a  descriptive  and  a  devotional  writer,  we  give  ourselves  up  most  will- 
ingly to  his  guidance.  And  he  leads  us  into  a  truly  magnificent  edifice, 
Kke  to  the  stately  sanctuaries  in  which  he  himself  so  loved  to  worship. 
We  walk  through  its  pillared  aisles  and  fretted  vaults,  our  eye  wan- 
ders with  delight  over  the  gorgeous  tracery  of  dome  and  window,  our 
spirit  owns  the  deep  efiect  of  that  light,  caught  indeed  from  the 
living  sun,  yet  coming  in  upon  us  strangely  and  fitfully — sombre 
shadows,  covered  over  at  times  with  warm  flushes  of  unnatural  beauty 
—our  ear  is  ravished  with  strains,  swelling  now  into  volumes  of  high- 
sounding  praise,  sinking  oflener  into  low  and  plaintive  melodies.  But 
the  circuit  of  the  lofty  building  made— our  wonder  and  admira- 
tion so  far  allayed,  as  to  give  us  time  for  such  a  scrutiny,  we 
search  after  the  doctrinal  foundation  on  which  the  glorious  fabric 
rests — ^we  search,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

There  is  still  another  topic  on  which  Mr.  Willmott  leaves  us  unsatis- 
fied. Even  in  his  own  days  Taylor  was  suspected  of  Romanist  tenden- 
cies, flis  biographer  resent^  these  suspicions  as  most  unjust;  and  ha?dng 
referred  to  Taylor's  controversial  writings  against  Popery,  and  having 
quoted  some  emphatic  contradictions  of  the  charge,  made  by  the  bishop 
hiinself  in  his  own  lifetime,  he  would  have  his  readers  to  wonder  at  it 
that  ever  such  aspersions  could  haye  been  thrown  out  or  got  any  credit. 
Recent  events,  however,  occurring  in  that  very  Church  with  which 
Mr.  Willmott  is  himself  connected,  have  taught  us  to  exercise  here  a 
wiser,  and  yet  still  withal  a  charitable,  discrimination.  Of  the  entire 
fitlsehood  of  the  charge,  that  at  any  period  of  his  life  Taylor  ever 
meditated  joining  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  are  very  thoroughly  con- 
vinced. His  own  testimony  were  enough  to  satisfy  us.  That  he  was 
a  sincere  and  strenuous  opponent  of  Popery  as  to  many  of  its  tenets,  and 
these  neither  unimportant  nor  undistinctive,  his  controversial  writings 
testify.  His  attachment  to  the  Anglican  Church  as  diverse  from, 
and  in  some  respects  opposed  to,  that  of  Rome,  was  genuine  and 
strong.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  believe  what  we 
think  could  satisfactorily  be  established,  that  Taylor's  Protestantism 
was  neither  thorough  nor  sound — and  that  if  not  so  far  gone  towards 
Rome  as  Laud,  yet  he  wa«  clearly  off  that  path  which  Latimer  and 
Cranmer,  which  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  had  trodden.  The  main  doc- 
trinal hinge  of  the  great  controversy  be  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  dis- 
cerned. The  sinner's  instant,  full,  gratuitous  justification  through  fidth 
alone  in  the  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer,  had  he  but  clearly  per- 
ceived, and  heartily  embraced  it,  it  not  only  ^^ould  have  set  him  right 
in  his  attitude  towards  Rome,  it  would  have  changed  that  threne  of 
infinite  sadness,  that  dreary  penitential  cadence  which  runs  through 
so  many  of  his  writings,  into  a  freer,  healthier,  happier  strain.  Not 
that  we  stand  in  any  doubt  whatever  of  his  altogether  singular  piety. 
It  is  the  charm  above  all  others  which  draws  us  to  him,  and  wins  for 
him  our  veneration  and  our  love.    Mr.  Willmott  does  not  go  too  far 
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when  he  saya,-*-'*  His  sojourn  among  men  was  a  journey  to  angels ; 
H««iTen  was  round  him  not  only  when  he  entered  the  world  but  when 
he  lefl  it.  Always,  and  everywhere,  as  student,  priest,  and  bishop, 
persecuted  or  triumphant,  joyful  or  weary,  he  beheld  lights  and  faces 
which  dwelt  not  in  the  commop  day,  but  shone  down  upon  the  traveller, 
who  in  the  wilderness  feels  that  he  is  in  God's  work  and  in  God  s 
house.  So  he  went  forward,-^-'  By  that  vision  splendid — on  darkest 
way  attended.' " 

'  True  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  do  we  believe  Taylor  to  have 
been  to  that  divine  attraction  which  drew  him  to  the  Gross ;  and  yet 
there  were  disturbing  forces,  which  though  they  never  had  the  power 
to  drive  him  wholly  out  of  it^  yet  made  him  ''  tremble  intensely"  along 
the  orbit  of  a  ^ue  &ith. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.Willmott  to  blame  him  for  not  entering 
mcHre  largely  upon  such  topics  as  those  above  referred  to.  He  has  shield* 
ed  himself  from  such  a  charge.  '^The  author  hopes,"  he  says  in  his  Pre- 
face, '^  that  the  pictorial  intention  of  his  book  will  not  be  forgotten. 
All  elaborate  analysis  pf  treatises  or  doctrines  lay  beyond  the  design, 
which  only  attempts  to  give  the  spirit  of  Taylor's  genius."  In  the  e:sLe- 
cution  of  this  design  the  skill  of  a  highly  accomplished  artist  is  dis- 
played. The  descriptive  and  the  critical — the  one  often  vividly  picto-. 
rial,  the  other  often  acute  and  original — are  the  warp  and  the  woof 
out  of  which  this  volume  is  composed,  and  by  their  skilful  interwesiv- 
ing  a  series  of  most  graceful  figures  pass  before  the  eye.  Mr.  Will- 
mott,  if  not  himself  a  painter,  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  masters  of  that  art.  And  he  has  learned 
something  even  in  his  own  department  of  labour  from  that  familiairity. 
**  My  object,"  he  tells  us, — and  that  object  has  been  most  successfully 
realized,  '^  was  to  present  a  picture,  historical  and  domestic,  in  which 
the  strongest  lights  should  &11  on  one  figure — Bishop  Taylor ;  some  of 
his  most  illustrious  forerunners,  contemporaries,  and  successors,  being 
grouped  around  him — representatives  of  that  majestic  company  of  de-^ 
vout  and  learned  men 

with  beaming  eye, 
That,  lifted,  speaks  its  commerce  with  the  sky, 

lyho  adorned  our  Church  and  literature  during  two  hundred  years." 


The  Religions  of  the  World,  and  their  Relations  to  Christianity ,  considered 
in  Eight  Lectures,  By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.A., 
Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's 
College,  London.     London,  1847. 

By  a  codicil  to  his  will,  dated  in  the  year  1691,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  directed  '^  that  eight  sermons  should  be  preached  each  year  in 
I^ondoii,  for  prQving  the  Christian  Religion  against  notorious  infidels, 
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to  wit,  Atheists,  Theists,  Pagans,  Jews  and  Mahometans;  not  de- 
scending lower  to  any  controversies  that  are  among  Christians  them- 
selves." The  eight  lectures  which,  in  obedience  to  this  direction,  were 
delivered  in  the  course  of  the  year  1846,  are  presented  to  us  in  this 
volume.    In  discharging  the  office  of  Christian  advocate,  Mr.  Maurice 
has  wisely  and  successfully  attempted  to  adjust  his  advocacy  to  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  Christianity  has  been  recently  placed.    Till 
lately,  at  least  all  through  the  eighteenth  century,  the  chief  peril  to 
our  faith  lay  in  the  assaults  of  scepticism.     All  the  great  religions  of 
the  world  with  which  Christianity  was  attempted  to  be  confounded, 
were  held  up  as  so  many  gigantic  systems  of  falsehood  invented  by 
designing  men,  and  imposed  by  them,  for  priestly  or  political  purposes, 
upon  the  weak  credulity  of  their  fellows.     Faith  in  any  of  these  reli- 
gions was  taken  as  a  token  of  intellectual  inferiority.    Emancipation 
from  their  thraldom — a  thraldom  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  heaviest 
and  most  degrading  burdens  which  oppressed  humanity  had  to  bear — 
was  contemplated  and  striven  afler,  as  what  would  bring  the  highest 
and  happiest  benefits  in  its  train.     To  shield  Christianity  effectually 
from  the  general  and  indiscriminate  onslaught  of  the  infidel  philosophy, 
it  behoved  her  apologists  to  make  it  clear  that  her  pure  and  sacred 
truths  and  her  well-authenticated  histories  had  nothing  whatever  in 
common  with  the  fabulous  legends,  the  cosmogonies,  and  the  mytho- 
logies of  heathenism ;  and  that  the  manner  of  her  introduction,  and 
the  methods  of  her  establishment  in  the  world  were  such  as  altogether 
to  preclude  the  idea  of  her  being  the  offspring  of  human  ingenuity  or 
deceit.    The  present  century,  however,  has  brought  with  it  a  mighty 
revolution  in  the  state  of  thought  and  feeling  respecting  Religious 
Systems  generally.     The  most  candid  and  the  most  thoughtful  men 
have  long  since  given  up  the  idea  that  the  religions  of  the  world  are  the 
artful  fabrications  of  the  few,  invented  for  the  subjugation  of  the  many. 
There  are  but  very  few  who  would  count  it  a  service  rendered  to  any  of 
their  fellowmen  to  root  up  what  faith  they  have  in  the  things  of  an  un- 
seen world — leaving  them  nothing  to  look  up  to  here,  and  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  beyond  the  grave.   Faith — almost  am/  faith — provided 
only  it  be  sincere  and  strong,  instead  of  a  thing  to  be  pitied  or  despised, 
has  come  to  be  respected,  admired,  and  mightily  applauded  as  a  puri- 
fier and  elevator  of  our  nature.     But  with  this  great  change  in  the 
public  sentiment  towards  religion  generally,  a  new  peril  to  Christianity 
has  sprung  up.     The  enemies  of  all  religious  systems  would  have 
mixed  her  up  with  the  rest,  that  with  the  rest  she  might  be  swept 
away.     But  the  friends  of  all  religious  systems — is  there  no  danger 
that  they  too  may  mix  her  up  with  the  rest,  and  that  in  the  homage 
paid  to  all,  her  peculiar  and  distinctive  claims  may  be  disowned 
and  repudiated.     *^  Is  there  not  gi*ound  for  supposing,"  (such  are  the 
questions  which  Mr.  Maurice  conceives  that  much  of  the  erudite  as 
well  as  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day  is  giving  secret  birth  to  in 
many  minds), — 

''  Is  there  not  ground  for  supposing  that  all  the  religious  systems,  and 
not  one  only,  may  be   the  legitimate  products  of  that  faith  which  is  so 
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essential  a  pari  of  man's  constitution  ?  Are  not  they  manifestly  adapted 
to  peculiar  times,  and  localities,  and  races  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that 
the  theolgy  of  all  alike  is  something  merely  accidental,  an  imperfect 
theory  about  our  relations  to  the  universe,  which  will  in  due  time  give 
place  to  some  other  ?  Haye  we  not  reason  to  suppose  that  Christian- 
ity, instead  of  being,  as  we  haye  been  taught,  a  revelation,  has  its  root  in 
the  heart  and  intellect  of  man  as  much  as  any  other  system  ?  Are  there 
not  the  closest,  the  most  obvious  relations  between  it  and  them  ?  Is  it  not 
subject  to  the  same  law  of  decay  from  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  society 
with  all  the  rest  ?  Must  we  not  expect  that  it,  too,  will  lose  all  its  mere 
theological  characteristics,  and  that  what  at  last  survives  of  it,  will  be  some- 
thing of  a  very  general  character,  some  great  ideas  of  what  is  good  and 
beautiful,  some  excellent  maxims  of  life,  which  may  very  well  assimilate, 
if  they  be  not  actually  the  same,  with  the  essential  principles  which  are 
contained  in  all  other  religions,  and  which  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  abide  for 
ever." 

To  bring  such  inquiries  as  these  to  trial — ^to  ascertain,  after  minute 
and  patient  scrutiny,  what  portions  of  truth  and  what  of  falsehood 
they  contain,  is  the  leading  object  of  the  volume  now  before  us. 
In  fulfilment  of  his  comprehensive  design,  Mr.  Maurice  subjects  to 
analysis  all  the  leading  religious  systems  of  the  world,  exclusive  of 
Christianity,  not  with  the  desire  to  detect  and  expose  their  absurdi- 
ties, but  in  search  of  the  main  characteristic  principle  by  which  each 
of  diem  is  distinguished.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
inquiry  is  conducted,  and  of  the  results  sought  in  each  case  to  be 
resdized,  let  us  take  his  treatment  of  Mahometanism — the  first  of  the 
religious  systems  brought  here  under  review. 

To  what,  it  is  asked,  did  Islamism  owe  its  wide  and  rapid  conquest  ? 
what  gave  to  it,  in  the  season  of  its  life  and  power,  so  strong  a  hold 
over  so  many  millions  of  devoted  adherents  ?  Its  victories  were  due 
to  the  discipline  and  prowess  of  its  warriors ;  but  that  discipline  and 
prowess  was  itself  an  effect,  and  cannot  properly  be  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  the  religion's  spread.  Man's  proneness  to  be  deluded  by  any 
new  imposture,  while  it  may  account  for  many  of  the  grosser  absurdi- 
ties of  &e  Mussulman  faith  getting  so  ready  a  reception,  it  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  unbounded  zeal  and  amazing  energy  displayed.  Nor  can 
that  zeal  and  energy  be  accounted  for  by  saying  that  Mohanmiedanism 
had  borrowed  much — ^let  it  be  admitted  had  stolen  all  that  was  most 
valuable  in  it — from  Christianity ;  it  must  have  had  something  that  was 
its  own — something  not  to  be  found  at  least  in  that  Christianity  with 
which  it  came  into  conflict,  or  it  would  not  have  so  fiercely  opposed,  and 
could  not  have  so  often  triumphed  over  it  as  it  did.  Nor,  assign  to  it 
what  weight  we  may,  can  we  attribute  the  large  and  continued  triumphs 
of  his  followers  to  the  personal  character  and  influence  of  Mahomet 
himself.  And  though  the  doctrinal  monotheism  and  hatred  of  all  idola- 
try which  he  proclaimed,  gave  its  origin  and  object  to  the  great  crusade, 
it  was  no  mere  spirit  of  opposition  to  error  which  nerved  the  arms  by 
which  so  many  idols  were  thrown  down,  and  such  multitudes  of  their 
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worshippers  were  slaughtered.  Wherein,  then,  lay  the  secret  of  I»- 
lamism's  strength  ?  Not  in  the  mere  profession  of  monotheism,  but 
in  the  strong  and  living  sense  of  a  divine  Almighty  Will,  to  which  all 
human  wills  are  subject,  and  before  which,  if  they  do  it  not  spon- 
taneously, they  must  be  forced  to  bow.  Amid  the  many  controversies 
and  speculations,  and  moral  corruptions,  and  modes  of  false  worship 
prevalent  at  the  time  among  Christians,  as  well  as  among  the  wor- 
shippers of  other  gods,  all  true,  deep,  soul-stirring  recognition  of  God's 
personal  existence  and  reign  upon  the  earthy  and  of  the  sovereignty, 
complete  and  absolute,  of  his  all-controlling  will,  had  nearly  evapo- 
rated. That*recognition — not  in  word  only,  but  in  mighty  power — 
came  upon  the  spirits  of  the  faithful — that  recognition  they  shall  forcfe 
all  others  to  make  also.  *'  It  was  given,*'  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "  to  the 
soldiers  of  Mahomet  to  make  this  proclamation  in  the  ears  of  men. 
They  said  by  their  words  and  acts — God  verily  is,  and  man  is  his 
minister  to  accomplish  his  will  upon  earth.  This  we  shall  find  was 
the  inspiring  thought  in  the  warriors  of  the  crescent.  This  gave 
them  valour,  subordination,  discipline.  This,  when  it  encounter- 
ed no  like  or  equal  feeling  in  the  minds  of  those  among  whom 
they  came,  made  them  invincible."  There  was  some  truth,  it  is  con- 
ceded— some  portion  of  vital  eternal  truth  embodied  in  that  deep  sen- 
timent^which  stirred  the  heart  of  the  true  Mussulman.  And  the  same— 
if  we  search  far  enough  for  it,  and  be  candid  enough  in  the  search — ^ 
the  same  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  all  those  religions  whicH 
have  had  wide  prevalence  and  extensive  power.  But  what  in  this 
case  of  Mahomedanism  shall  we*  make  of  the  general  allegation,  that 
the  purely  and  properly  theological  is  but  the  drapery — ti[ie  outward 
environment — covering  some  simpler  idea,  some  deeper  theory  of 
the  utiiverse, — ^which  theological  vestment  being  stripped  off  and  cast 
aside,  all  that  is  worthy  of  being  preserved,  that  is  capable,  indeed, 
of  an  enduring  existence,  is  still  left  to  us  ?  That  is  not  true  as  to 
Islamism.  The  very  reverse  is  true.  The  theological  is  here  the 
central  essential  element  around  which  all  else  gathers,  and  by  which 
all  else  is  inspired.  Take  it  away,  and  how  much  of  Mahomme- 
danism  remains  f — But  Mahommedanism  soon  lost  its  earlier  viva- 
city ;  it  sheathed  its  sword,  and  when  its  hand  was  idle,  the  life-cur7 
rent  from  the  heart  ran  slowly  and  feebly  along.  It  was  because  it  had 
taken  up  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  truth,  a  portion  that  could  sus- 
tain it  but  for  a  season.  It  taught  that  God  was — ^it  told  little  of  what 
he  was.  It  was  the  bare  power  of  his  wiU,  not  the  divine  glories  of  hi^ 
character  or  doings  which  it  announced :  and  so,  whenever  its  work  of 
forcibly  constraining  men  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  Supremacy  was 
over,  the  truth  which  it  had  taken  up  became  transmuted  into  a  falsity. 
The  sovereign  will  of  a  personal  Deity  passed  into  a  blind  Fate,  and 
all  the  ministry  of  man  demanded,  was  an  abject  and  degrading  sub- 
mission to  a  power  before  which  he  bent  the  knee,  but  never  in  a 
grateful  and  willing  homage  bowed  the  heart.  In  what  relation,  then, 
to  this  religion  does  Chnstianity  now  stand  ?  She  does  not  need 
sternly  and  summarily  to  reject  all  that  Mahomet  has  taught.    Neither 
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here  nor  elsewhere,  in  order  to  sustain  her  own  true  character,  is  it  in- 
cumbent on  her  to  make  out  that  all  which  every  other  teacher  has  been 
announcing  is  false  ; — enough  that  whereinsoever  any  of  them  can  be 
shown  to  be  deficient,  she  can  at  once  produce  that  whereby  the 
deficiency  may  be  made  up.  To  the  idea,  then,  of  an  absolute  will, 
she  adds  that  of  a  perfect  justice,  an  infinite  mercy,  an  immeasurable 
grace,  residing  in  that  Deity  whom  she  sets  forth  for  the  love  and 
worship  of  mankind.  To  the  weakness,  therefore,  which  age  has  in- 
flicted upon  Islamism,  she  can  never  be  subject.  And  the  place  which 
Islaraism  is  too  feeble  permanently  to  occupy,  she  can  take  up  and 
hold  even  to  the  end. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Mr.  Maurice's  treatment  of  one  of  the  Great 
Religions  of  the  world.  We  have  followed  him  through  his  analysis 
of  Hindooism,  Buddhism,  the  Greek,  Boman,  Persian,  and  Egyptian 
systems,  and  in  his  exhibition  of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
comes  in  to  the  aid  of  all  that  is  good  in  each  of  them,  and  for  the  dis- 
placement of  all  that  is  erroneous — of  all  that  is  decaying,  and  ready  to 
vanish  away.  In  following  such  a  guide  through  a  range  so  wide  and 
for  purposes  so  momentous,  it  is  our  comfort  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
company  of  one  who  himself  has  laid  the  grasp  of  so  firm  and  earnest 
a  faith  on  the  great  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet 
whose  candour  and  Catholicism  of  spirit  leads  him  to  look  with  a  kindly 
eye  upon  whatever  has  ministered  long  and  largely  to  the  religious 
wants  and  longings  of  our  nature. 
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Abt.  I. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.A,y 
late  Senior  Fellow  of  King's  Collegej  and  Minister  of  Tmnity 
•Churchj  Cambridge.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Writings  and 
Correspondence.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  William  Carus,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Senior  Dean  of  Trinity  College,  and  Minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge.    London,  1847. 

Sent  from  Heaven,  but  little  thought  of — ^locked  up  in  that 
trite  small-printed  book,  the  Bible — lies  the  germ  of  moral  reno- 
vation— the  only  secret  for  making  base  spirits  noble,  and  fallen 
spirits  holy.  Keceived  into  the  confiding  heart,  and  developed 
in  congenial  affections,  it  comes  forth  in  all  the  wonderful  varie- 
ties of  vital  Christianity ;  and,  according  as  the  recipient's  dispo- 
sition is  energy  or  mildness,  activity  or  contemplation,  it  creates 
a  bold  reformer  or  a  benign  philanthropist — a  valiant  worker  or 
a  far-seen  thinker.  In  bolts  that  melt  as  well  as  burn,  it  flashes 
from  Luther^s  surcharged  spirit;  and  in  comprehensive  kindliness 
spreads  its  warm  atmosphere  round  Melanchthon's  loving  nature. 
In  streams  of  fervour  and  fiery  earnestness,  it  follows  Zuingle's 
smoking  path,  and  in  a  halo  of  excessive  brightness  encircles 
Calvin's  awful  brow.  Li  impulses  of  fond  beneficence  it  tingles 
in  Howard's  restless  feet,  and  in  a  blaze  of  in-door  gladness  wel- 
comes Cowper^s  friends.  But  whether  its  manifestations  be  the 
more  beauteous,  or  the  more  majestic,  of  all  the  influences  which 
can  alter  or  ennoble  man  it  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  po- 
tent and  pervasive.  In  the  sunny  sufiusion  with  which  it  cheers 
existence,  in  the  holy  ambition  which  it  kindles,  and  in  the  in- 
tensity which  it  imparts  to  character,  that  Gospel  is  "  the  power 

And  just  as  its  advent  is  the  grand  epoch  in  the  individual's 
progress,  so  its  scanty  or  copious  presence  gives  a  corresponding 
aspect  to  a  nation's  history.    When  its  power  is  feeble — ^when 
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few  members  of  the  community  are  up-bome  by  its  joyful  and 
strenuous  force — ^when  there  is  little  of  its  genial  infusion  to  make 
kindness  spontaneous,  and  when  men  forget  its  solemn  future, 
which  renaers  duty  so  urgent  and  self-denial  so  easy — the  pub- 
lic virtues  languish,  and  the  moral  grandeur  of  that  empire  dies. 
It  needs  something  of  the  Gospel  to  produce  a  real  patriot ;  it 
needs  more  of  it  to  create  a  philanthropist;  and,  amidst  the 
trials  of  temper,  the  seductions  of  party,  and  the  misconstructions 
of  motive,  it  needs  it  all  to  give  that  patriot  or  philanthropist 
perseverance  to  the  end.  It  needs  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  Gospel 
to  fill  a  Parliament  with  high-minded  statesmen,  and  a  country 
with  happy  homes.  And  it  will  need  its  prevailing  ascendancy 
to  create  peace  among  the  nations,  and  secure  the  good-will  of 
man  to  man. 

The  world  has  not  yet  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  an  entire  people 
evangelized ;  but  there  have  been  repeated  instances  where  this 
vital  element  has  told  perceptibly  on  national  character;  and  in  the 
nobler  tone  of  public  acting,  and  higher  pulse  ofpopular  feeling, 
might  be  recognised  a  people  nearer  Goa.  In  England,  for  ex- 
ample, there  have  been  three  evangelic  eras.  Thnce  over  have 
ignorance  and  apathy  been  startled  into  light  and  wonder ;  and 
thrice  over  has  a  vigorous  minority  of  England's  inhabitants  felt 
anew  all  the  goodness  or  grandeur  of  the  ancient  message.  And 
it  18  instructive  to  remark,  how  at  each  successive  awakening  an 
impulse  was  given  to  the  nation's  worth  which  never  afterwards 
faded  entirely  out  of  it.  Partial  as  the  influence  was,  and 
few  as  thejr  were  who  shared  it,  an  element  was  infused  into  the 
popular  mind,  which,  like  salt  imbibed  from  successive  strata  by 
the  mineral  spring,  was  never  afterwards  lost,  but,  now  that  ages 
have  lapsed,  may  still  be  detected  in  the  national  character.  The 
Reformers  preached  the  Gospel,  and  the  common  people  heard 
it  gladly.  Beneath  the  doublet  of  the  thrifty  trader,  and  the 
home-spun  jerkin  of  the  stalwart  yeoman,  was  felt  a  throb  of  new 
nobility.  A  monarch  and  her  ministers  remotely  graced  the 
pageant ;  but  it  was  to  the  stout  music  of  old  Latimer  that  the 
English  Reformation  marched,  and  it  was  a  freer  soil  which 
iron  heels  and  wooden  sandals  trode  as  they  clashed  and  clatter- 
ed to  the  burly  tune.  This  Gospel  was  the  birth  of  British 
liberty.  Its  right  of  private  judgment  revealed  to  many  not 
only  how  precious  is  every  soul,  but  how  important  is  every  citi- 
zen; and  as  much  as  it  deepened  the  sense  of  religious  re* 
jsponsibility,  it  awakened  the  desire  of  personal  freedom.  It  took 
tne  Saxon  churl,  and  taught  him  the  softer  manners  and  state^ 
lier  spirit  of  his  conqueror.  It  "  mended  the  mettle  of  his  blood ;" 
and  gave  him  something  better  than  Norman  chivaliy.  Quick- 
filing  with  its  energy  the  endurance  of  the  Saxon,  and  temper- 
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ing  with  its  amenity  the  fierceness  of  the  Gaul,  it  made  the 
Englishman. — ^Then  came  the  Puritan  awakening — in  its  com- 
mencement the  most  august  revival  which  Europe  ever  wituessr 
ed.  Stately,  forceful,  and  thrilling,  the  Gospel  echoed  over  the 
land,  and  a  penitent  nation  bowed  before  it.  !Long-fasting,  muchf 
reading,  deep-thinking — theology,  became  the  literature,  theme* 
ditation  and  the  talk  of  the  peopLs,  and  religion  the  business  of  the 
realm.  With  the  fear  of  God  deep  in  their  spirits,  and  with  hearts 
soft  and  plastic  to  His  Word,  it  was  amazmg  how  promptly  the 
sternest  requirements  were  conceded,  and  the  most  stringent  re- 
forms earned  through.  Never,  in  England,  were  the  things 
temporal  so  trivial,  and  the  things  eternal  so  evident,  as  when 
Baxter,  all  but  disembodied,  and  Howe,  wrapt  in  bright  and 
present  communion,  and  Allein,  radiant  with  the  joy  which  shone 
through  him,  lived  before  their  people  the  wonders  they  pnv 
claimed.  And  never  among  the  people  was  there  more  of  that 
piety  which  looks  inward  and  upward — ^which  longs  for  a  heajthy 
sou],  and  courts  that  supernal  influence  which  alone  can  make  it 
prosper ;  never  more  of  that  piety  which  in  every  action  consults, 
and  in  every  incident  recognises  Him  in  whom  we  move  and  have 
our  being.  Perhaps  its  long  regards  and  lofty  aspirations,  the  ab- 
sence of  iSiort  distances  in  its  field  of  view,  and  that  one  all-absorb- 
ing future  which  had  riveted  its  eye,  gave  it  an  aspect  too  solemn 
and  ascetic — the  look  of  a  pilgrim  leaving  earth  rather  than 
an  heir  of  glory  going  home.  Still  it  was  England's  most 
erect  and  earnest  century ;  and  none  who  believe  that  worship 
is  the  highest  work  of  man  can  doubt  that,  of  all  its  predeces* 
sors,  this  Puritan  generation  lived  to  the  grandest  purpose. 
Pity  that  in  so  many  ears  the  din  of  Naseby  and  Marston 
Moor  has  drowned  the  most  sublime  of  national  melodies — the 
joyfijl  noise  of  a  people  praising  God.  The  religion  of  the  period 
was  full  of  reverence  and  adoration  and  self-denial.  Setting  com- 
mon life  and  its  meanest  incidents  to  the  music  of  Scripture,  and 
advancing  to  battle  in  the  strength  of  psalms,  its  worthies  were 
more  awful  than  heroes.  They  were  incorruptible  and  irresistible 
men,  who  lived  under  the  All-seeing  eye  and  leaned  on  the  Omni- 
potent arm,  and  who  found  in  God's  nearness  the  sanctity  of 
every  spot  and  the  solemnity  of  every  moment. — ^Then,  after  a 
dreary  interval — after  the  boisterous  irreligion  of  the  latter 
Stuarts  and  the  cold  flippancy  which  so  long  outlived  them,  came 
the  Evangelical  Revival  of  last  century.  Full-hearted  and 
affectionate,  sometimes  brisk  and  vivacious,  but  always  down- 
right and  practical,  the  Gospel  of  that  era  spoke  to  the  good 
sense  and  warm  feelings  of  the  nation.  In  the  electric  fire  of 
Whitefield,  the  rapid  fervour  of  Bomaine,  the  caustic  force  of 
Berridge  and  Rowland  Hill,  and  the  fatherly  wisdom  of  Jobu 
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Newton  and  Henry  Venn — in  these  modern  evangelists  therd 
was  not  the  momentum  whose  long  range  demolished  error^s 
strongest  holds,  nor  the  massive  doctrine  which  built  up  the  tall 
and  stately  pile  of  Puritan  theology.  That  day  was  past,  and  that 
work  was  done.  For  the  Christian  warfare  these  solemn  iron- 
sides and  deep-sounding  culverines  were  no  longer  wanted ;  but, 
equipped  with  the  brief  logic  and  telling  earnestness  of  their 
eager  sincerity,  the  lighter  troops  of  this  modem  campaign  ran 
swiftly  in  at  the  open  gate,  and  next  instant  huzza'd  from  the 
walls  of  the  citadel.  And  for  spiritual  masonry  the  work  was 
too  abundant  and  the  workers  too  few  to  admit  of  the  spacious 
old  temple  style.  Run  up  in  haste  and  roofed  over  in  a  hurry, 
its  earlier  piety  too  often  awelt  in  tents ;  and  before  the  roaming 
architect  could  return,  his  work  would  sometimes  suffer  loss. 
But  when  growing  experience  urged  more  pains,  and  increasing 
labourers  made  it  possible,  the  busier  habits  of  the  time  could 
still  be  traced  in  the  slighter  structm'e.  The  great  glonr  of  this 
recent  Gospel  is  the  sacred  element  which  it  has  infused  into  an 
age  which,  but  for  it,  would  be  wholly  secular,  and  the  sustain- 
ing element  which  it  h^s  inspired  into  a  community  which,  but 
for  its  blessed  hope,  would  be  toil-worn  and  life-weary.  No 
generation  ever  drudged  so  hard  as  this,  and  yet  none  has  worked 
more  cheerily.  None  was  ever  so  tempted  to  churlish  selfish- 
ness, and  yet  none  has  been  more  bountiful,  and  given  such 
strength  and  wealth  away.  And  none  was  ever  more  beset  with 
facilities  for  vice  and  folly,  and  yet  none  has  more  abounded  in 
,  disinterested  characters  and  loving  families  full  of  loveliness. 
Other  ages  may  surpass  it  in  the  lone  grandeur  and  awful  goodness 
of  some  pre-eminent  name ;  but  in  the  diffusion  of  piety,  in  the 
simplicity  and  gladness  of  domestic  religion,  and  in  the  many 
forms  of  intelligent  and  practical  Christianity,  it  surpasses  them 
all.  With  "  God  is  Love"  for  the  sunny  legend  in  its  open 
sky,  and  with  Bible-texts  efflorescing  in  every-day  duties  round 
its  agile  feet,  this  latter  Gospel  has  left  along  its  path  the  fairest 
specimens  of  talents  consecrated  and  industiy  evangelized.  Nor 
till  all  missionaries  like  Henry  Martyn  and  John  Williams,  and 
all  sweet  singers  like  Kirke  White  and  Jane  Taylor,  and  all 
friends  of  humanity  like  Powell  Buxton,  and  Elizabeth  Fry, 
have  passed  away;  nor  till  the  Bible,  Tract  and  Missionary 
Societies  have  done  their  work,  will  it  be  known  how  benign  and 
heart-expanding  was  that  Gospel  largess  which  a  hundred  years 
ago  began  to  bless  the  land.  Three  evangelic  eras  have  come, 
and  two  of  them  are  gone.  The  first  of  these  made  its  subjects 
Bible-readprs,  brave  and  free.  The  second  made  them  Bible- 
singers,  full  of  its  deep  harmonies  and  high  devotion,  and  from 
earthly  toil  and  tumult  hid  in  the  pavilion  of  its  stately  song, 
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The  third  made  them  Bible-doers,  kind,  liberal,  and  active,  and 
social  withal — mutually  attractive  and  mutually  confiding — 
loving  to  work  and  worship  together.  The  first  found  the  En- 
glish commoner  little  better  than  a  serf;  but  it  gave  him  a  patent 
of  nobility,  and  converted  his  cottage  into  a  castle.  The  second 
period  saw  that  castle  exalted  into  a  sanctuary,  and  heard  it  re- 
echo with  worship  rapt  and  high.  And  the  third  blended  all  the 
rest  and  added  one  thing  more  :  in  the  cottage,  castle,  sanctuary, 
it  planted  a  nious  family  living  for  either  world — diligent  but 
tranquil,  manly  but  devout,  self-contained  but  not  exclusive,  re- 
tired but  redundant  with  blithest  life ;  and  in  this  creation  it 
produced  the  most  blessed  thing  on  earth — a  happy  Christian 
English  Home. 

Would  our  readers  care  for  the  short  story  how  this  last  era 
began  I  Have  they  leisure  for  a  flying  sketch  of  the  principal 
personages  to  whom,  as  the  instruments  of  God,  it  owes  its  rise  ? 
.  Never  has  century  risen  on  Christian  England  so  void  of  soul 
and  faith  as  that  which  opened  with  Queen  Anne,  and  which 
reached  its  misty  noon  beneath  the  second  George — a  dewless 
night  succeeded  by  a  sunless  dawn.  There  was  no  freshness  in 
the  past,  and  no  promise  in  the  future.  The  memory  of  Baxter 
and  Usher  possessed  no  spell,  and  calls  to  revival  or  reform  fell 
dead  on  the  echo.  Coniessions  of  sin,  and  national  covenants, 
and  all  projects  towards  a  public  and  visible  acknowledgment  of 
the  Most  High  were  voted  obsolete,  and  the  golden  dreams  of 
"Westminster  worthies  only  lived  in  Hudibras.  The  Puritans 
were  buried  and  the  Methodists  were  not  bom.  The  philosopher 
of  the  age  was  Bolingbroke,  the  moralist  was  Addison,  the  min- 
strel was  Pope,  and  the  preacher  was  Atterbury.  The  world' 
had  the  idle  discontented  look  of  the  morning  after  some  mad 
holiday ;  and  like  rocket-sticks  and  the  singed  paper  from  last 
night's  squibs,  the  spent  jokes  of  Charles  and  Kochester  lay  all 
about,  and  people  yawned  to  look  at  them.  It  was  a  listless, 
joyless  morning,  when  the  slip-shod  citizens  were  cross,  and  even 
the  merry-Andrew  joined  the  incurious  public,  and,  forbearing 
his  ineffectual  pranks,  sat  down  to  wonder  at  the  vacancy.  The 
reign  of  buffoonery  was  past,  but  the  reign  of  faith  and  earnest- 
ness had  not  commenced.  During  the  first  forty  years  of  that  cen- 
tury, the  eye  that  seeks  for  spiritual  life  can  hardly  find  it ;  least 
of  all  that  hopeful  and  diffusive  life  which  is  the  harbinger  of 
more.  "  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  Christianity  was  not  so 
much  as  a  subject  for  inquiry,  but  was  at  length  discovered  to  be 
fictitious.  And  men  treated  it  as  if  this  were  an  agreed  point 
among  all  people  of  discernment."*  Doubtless  there  were  divines, 


*  Bishop  Butler. 
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like  Beveridge  and  Watts  and  Doddridge,  men  of  profound  de- 
votion and  desirous  of  doing  good ;  but  the  little  which  they 
accomplished  only  shows  how  adverse  was  the  time.  And  their 
appearance  was  no  presage.  They  were  not  the  Ararats  of  an 
emerging  economy.  The  zone  of  piety  grew  no  wider,  and  they 
saw  no  symptoms  of  a  new  world  appeanng.  But  like  the  Coral 
Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  slowly  (fescending,  they  were 
the  dwindling  peaks  of  an  older  dispensation,  and  relt  the  water 
deepening  round  them.  In  their  devout  but  sequestered  walk, 
and  in  tTieir  faithful  but  mournful  appeals  to  their  congregations 
and  country,  they  were  the  pensive  mementoes  of  a  glory  depart- 
ed, not  the  hopeful  precursors  of  a  glory  to  come.  Remembrance 
and  regret  are  feeble  reformers  ;  and  the  story  of  godly  ancestors 
has  seldom  shamed  into  repentance  their  lax  and  irreverent  sons. 
The  power  which  startles  or  melts  a  people  is  zeal  fresh-warmed 
in  the  furnace  of  Scripture,  and  baptized  with  the  fire  of  Heaven 
— that  fervour  which,  incandescent  with  hope  and  confidence, 
bursts  in  flame  at  the  sight  of  a  glorious  future. 

Of  this  power  the  splendid  example  was  Whitefibm).*  The 
son  of  a  Gloucester  innkeeper,  and  sent  to  Pembroke  College,  his 
mind  became  so  burdened  with  the  great  realities,  that  he  had  Httle 
heart  for  study.  God  and  eternity,  holiness  and  sin,  were  thoughts 
which  haunted  every  moment,  and  compelled  him  to  live  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul;  but,  except  his  tutor  Wesley  and  a  few 
gownsmen,  he  met  with  none  who  shared  his  earnestness.  And 
though  earnest,  they  were  all  in  error.  Among  the  influential 
minds  of  the  University  there  was  no  one  to  lead  them  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  had  no  religious  guides  ex- 
cept the  genius  of  the  place  and  books  of  their  own  choosing. 
The  genius  of  the  place  was  an  ascetic  quietism.  Its  libraries 
full  of  clasped  schoolmen  and  tall  fathers,  its  cloisters  so  solemn 
that  a  hearty  laugh  or  hurried  step  seemed  sinfiil,  and  its  halls 
lit  with  medieval  sunshine,  perpetually  invited  their  inmates  to 
meditation  and  silent  recollection ;  whilst  the  early  tinkle  of  the 
chapel  bell  and  the  frosty  routine  of  winter  matins,  the  rubric 
and  the  founder^s  rules,  proclaimed  the  religious  benefits  of  bodily 
exercise.  The  Romish  postern  had  not  then  been  re-opened ; 
but  with  no  devotional  models,  save  the  marble  Bernards  and 
de  Wykhams,  and  no  spiritual  illumination  except  what  came 
in  by  the  North  windows  of  the  past,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
ardent  but  reverential  spirits  should  in  such  a  place  have  un- 
wittingly groped  into  a  Romish  pietism.  With  an  awakened 
conscience  and  a  resolute  will,  young  Whitefield  went  through 
the   sanatory  specifics  of  A-Kempis,   Castanza,  and  William 
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Law ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  exceed  all  that  is  required  by  the 
Rubric,  he -would  fast  during  Lent  on  black  bread  and  sugar* 
less  tea,  and  stand  in  the  cold  till  his  nose  was  red  and  his 
fingers  blue,  whilst  in  the  hope  of  temptation  and  wild  beasts  he 
would  wander  through  Christ-Church  meadows  over-dark.  It 
was  whilst  pursuing  this  course  of  self-righteous  fanaticism  that 
he  was  seized  with  alarming  illness.  It  sent  him  to  his  Bible^ 
and  whilst  praying  and  yearning  over  his  Greek  Testament,  the 
"open  secret"  flashed  upon  his  view.  The  discovery  of  a  completed 
and  gratuitous  salvation  filled  with  ecstasy  a  spirit  prepared  to 
appreciate  it,  and  from  their  great  deep  breaking,  his  affections 
thenceforward  flowed,  impetuous  and  uninterrupted,  in  the  one 
channel  of  love  to  the  Saviour.  The  Bishop  ot  Gloucester  or- 
dained him,  and  on  the  day  of  his  ordination  he  wrote  to  a  friend^ 
"  Whether  I  myself  shall  ever  have  the  honour  of  styling  myself 
^a  prisoner  of  the  Lord'  I  know  not ;  but  indeed,  my  dear  mend,  I 
can  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  when  the  JBbhop  laid  his 
hand  upon  me,  I  gave  myself  up  to  be  a  martyr  for  Him  who  hung 
upon  tne  Cross  for  me.  Known  unto  Him  are  all  Aitnre  events 
and  contingencies.  I  have  thrown  myself  blindfold,  and,  I  trust, 
without  reserve,  into  his  Almighty  hands;  only  I  would  have  you 
observe,  that  till  you  hear  of  my  dying  for  or  in  my  work,  you  will 
not  be  apprised  of  all  the  preferment  that  is  expected  by  George 
Whitefield."  In  this  rapture  of  seltdevoUon  he  traversed 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  four-and-thirty  years,  and 
crossed  die  Atlantic  thirteen  times,  proclaiming  the  love  of  God 
and  His  great  gift  to  man.  A  bright  and  exmting  view  of  the 
atonement's  sufficiency  was  his  theology ;  delight  in  God  and  re- 
joicing in  Christ  Jesus  were  his  piety ;  and  a  compassionate  soli- 
citude for  the  souls  of  men,  often  rising  to  a  fearful  agony,  was  his 
ruling  passion ;  and  strong  in  the  oneness  of  his  aim  and  the  in- 
tensity of  his  feelings,  he  soon  burst  the  regular  bounds,  and  be- 
gan to  preach  on  commons  and  vill^e  greens,  and  even  to  the 
rabble  at  London  fairs.  He  was  the  ftince  of  English  preachers. 
Many  have  surpassed  him  as  sermon-makers,  but  none  have  ap- 
proached him  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Many  have  outshone  him  m 
the  clearness  of  their  logic,  the  grandeur  of  their  conceptions,  and 
the  sparkling  beauty  of  single  sentences ;  but  in  the  power  of 
darting  the  gospel  du-ect  into  the  conscience  he  eclipsed  them  all. 
With  a  fiill  ana  beaming  countenance,  and  the  frank  and  easy 
port  which  the  English  people  love — ^for  it  is  the  symbol  of  honest 
purpose  and  friendly  assurance— he  combined  a  voice  of  rich 
compass,  which  could  equally  thrill  ovot  Moorfields  in  musical 
thunder,  or  whisper  its  terrible  secret  in  every  private  ear :  and 
to  this  gainly  aspect  and  tuneftd  voice  he  added  a  most  expres- 
sive and  eloquent  action.    Improved  by  conscientioas  practice. 
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and  instinct  witU  his  earnest  nature,  this  elocution  was  the  acted 
sermon,  and  by  its  pantomimic  portrait  enabled  the  eye  to  anti- 
cipate each  rapid  utterance,  and  helped  the  memory  to  treasure 
up  the  palpable  ideas.  None  ever  used  so  boldly,  nor  with  more 
success,  the  highest  styles  of  impersonation.  His  "Hark !  hark!" 
could  conjure  up  Gethsemane  with  its  faltering  moon,  and  awake 
again  the  cry  ot  horror-stricken  Innocence;  and  an  apostrophe  to 
PeterontheholyMount,  would  light  up  another  Tabor,  and  drown 
it  in  glory  from  the  opening  heaven.  His  thoughts  were  posses- 
sions, and  his  feelingswere transformations;  audit hespake  because 
he  felt,  his  hearers  understood  because  they  saw.  They  were  not 
only  enthusiastic  amateurs,  like  Garrick,  who  ran  to  weep  and 
tremble  at  his  bursts  of  passion,  but  even  the  colder  critics  of  the 
Walpole  school  were  surprised  into  momentary  sympathy  and 
reluctant  wonder.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  listening  in  Lady 
Huntingdon's  pew  when  Whitefield  was  comparing  the  benighted 
sinner  to  a  blind  beggar  on  a  dangerous  road.      His  little  dog 

gets  away  from  him  when  skirting  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and 
e  is  left  to  explore  the  path  with  his  iron-shod  staflF.  On  the 
veiy  verge  of  the  cliff  this  blind  guide  slips  through  his  fingers, 
and  skims  away  down  the  abyssi  All  unconscious,  its  owner 
stoops  down  to  regain  it,  and  stumbling  forward — "  Good  God ! 
he  is  gone  !*"  shouted  Chesterfield,  who  had  been  watching  with 
breathless  alarm  the  blind  man's  movements,  and  who  jumped 
from  his  seat  to  save  the  catastrophe.  But  the  glory  of  White- 
field's  preaching  was  its  heart-kindled  and  heart-melting  gospel. 
But  for  this  all  his  bold  strokes  and  brilliant  surprises  might 
have  been  no  better  than  the  rhetorical  triumphs  of  Kir- 
wan  and  other  pulpit  dramatists.  He  was  an  orator,  but  he 
only  sought  to  be  an  evangelist.  Like  a  volcano  where  gold 
and  gems  may  be  darted  forth  as  well  as  common  things,  but 
where  gold  and  molten  granite  flow  all  alike  in  fiery  fusion, 
bright  thoughts  and  splendid  images  might  be  projected  from 
his  flaming  pulpit,  but  all  were  merged  in  the  stream  which 
bore  along  tne  gospel  and  himself  in  blended  fervour.  In- 
deed, so  simple  was  his  nature,  that  glory  to  God  and  good- 
will to  man  naving  filled  it,  there  was  room  for  little  more. 
Having  no  church  to  found,  no  family  to  enrich,  and  no  memory 
to  immortalize,  he  was  the  mere  ambassador  of  God ;  and  in- 
spired with  its  genial  piteous  spirit — so  full  of  heaven  reconciled 
and  humanity  restorea — ^he  soon  himself  became  a  living  gospel. 
Radiant  with  its  benignity,  and  trembling  with  its  tenderness, 
by  a  sort  of  spiritual  induction  a  vast  audience  would  speedily 
be  brought  into  a  frame  of  mind — the  transftision  of  his  own  ; 
and  the  white  furrows  on  their  sooty  faces  told  that  Kingswood 
colliers  were  weeping,  or  the  quivering  of  an  ostrich  plume  be- 
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spoke  its  elegant  wearer^s  deep  emotion.  And  coming  to  his 
work  direct  from  communion  with  his  Master,  and  in  all  the 
strength  of  accepted  prayer,  there  was  an  elevation  in  his  mien 
which  often  paralyzed  hostility,  and  a  self-possession  which  only 
made  him,  amid  uproar  and  fury,  the  more  sublime.  With  an 
electric  bolt  he  would  bring  the  jester  in  his  fooFs-cap  from  his 
perch  on  the  tree,  or  galvanize  the  brick-bat  from  the  skulking 
miscreant's  grasp,  or  sweep  down  in  crouching  submission  and 
shame-faced  silence  the  whole  of  Bartholomew  Fair ;  whilst  a  re- 
vealing flash  of  sententious  doctrine  or  vivified  Scripture,  would 
disclose  to  awe-struck  hundreds  the  forgotten  verities  of  another 
world,  or  the  unsuspected  arcana  of  their  inner  man.  "  I  came 
to  break  your  head,  but,  through  you,  God  has  broken  my  heart," 
was  a  sort  of  confession  with  which  he  was  familiar;  and  to  see  the 
deaf  old  gentlewoman,  who  used  to  mutter  imprecations  at  him  as 
he  passed  along  the  street,  clambering  up  the  pulpit-stairs  to  catch 
his  angelic  words,  was  a  sort  of  spectacle  which  the  triumphant 
Gospel  often  witnessed  in  his  day.  And  when  it  is  known  that 
his  voice  could  be  heard  by  20,000,  and  that  ranging  all  the 
empire,  as  well  as  America,  he  would  often  preach  thrice  on  a 
working-day,  and  that  he  has  received  in  one  week  as  many  as 
a  thousand  letters,  from  persons  awakened  by  his  sermons ;  if 
no  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  results  of  his  ministry,  some 
idea  may  be  suggested  of  its  vast  extent  and  singular  eflFective- 
ness. 

The  following  codicil  was  added  to  Whitefield's  will :  "N.B. — 
I  also  leave  a  mourning  rin^o  my  honoured  and  dear  friends, 
the  Eev.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in  token  of  my  indissoluble 
union  with  them,  in  heart  and  Christian  affection,  notwithstand- 
ing our  difference  in  judgment  about  some  particular  points  of 
doctrine." 

The  "  points  of  doctrine"  were  chiefly  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints;  the  "  indissoluble 
union"  was  occasioned  by  their  all-absorbing  love  to  the  same 
Saviour,  and  untiring  eflbrts  to  make  his  riches  known.  They 
quarrelled  a  little,  but  they  loved  a  great  deal  more.  Few 
characters  could  be  more  completely  the  converse,  and  in  the 
Church's  exigencies,  more  happily  the  supplement  of  one  ano- 
ther, than  were  those  of  Gciorge  W  hitefield  and  John  Wesley  ;* 
and  had  their  views  been  identical,  and  their  labours  all  along 
coincident,  their  large  services  to  the  gospel  might  have  re- 
peated Paul  arid  Barnabas.  Whitefield  was  soul,  and  Wesley 
was  system.     Whitefield  was  a  summer-cloud  which  burst  at 
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morning  or  noon  in  fragrant  exhilaration  over  an  ample  tract, 
and  toot  the  rest  of  the  day  to  gather  again ;  Wesley  was  the 

f)olished  conduit  in  the  midst  of  me  garden,  through  which  the 
iving  water  glided  in  pearly  brightness  and  perennial  music,  the 
same  vivid  stream  from  day  to  day.  After  a  preaching  paroxysm, 
Whitefield  lay  panting  on  his  couch,  spent,  breatnless  and 
death-like ;  after  his  morning  sermon  in  the  Foundry,  Wesley 
would  mount  his  pony,  and  trot  and  chat  and  gather  simples, 
till  he  reached  some  country  hamlet,  where  he  would  bait  his 
charger,  and  talk  through  a  little  sermon  with  the  villagers,  and 
re*mount  his  pony  ana  trot  away  again.  In  his  aerial  poise, 
Whitefield's  eagle  eye  drank  lustre  from  the  source  of  light,  and 
loved  to  look  down  on  men  in  assembled  myriads;  Wesley's 
falcon  glance  did  not  sweep  so  far,  but  it  searched  more  keenly 
and  marked  more  minutely  where  it  pierced.  A  master  of  as- 
semblies, Whitefield  was  no  match  for  the  isolated  man ; — sel- 
dom coping  with  the  multitude,  but  strong  in  astute  sagacity 
and  personal  ascendancy,  Wesley  could  conquer  any  number 
one  by  one.  All  force  and  impetus,  Whitefield  was  the  powder- 
blast  in  the  quarry,  and  by  one  explosive  sermon  would  shake  a 
district,  and  detach  materials  for  other  men's  long  work ;  deft, 
neat,  and  painstaking,  Wesley  loved  to  split  and  tnm  each  frag- 
ment into  uniform  plinths  and  polished  stones.  Or,  taken  other- 
wise, Whitefield  was  the  bargeman  or  the  waggoner  who  brought 
the  timber  of  the  house,  and  Wesley  was  the  architect  who  set  it  up. 
Whitefield  had  no  patience  for  ecclesiastical  polity,  no  aptitude  for 

J)astoral  details ;  with  a  beaver-like  propensity  for  builoing,  Wes- 
ey  was  always  constructing  societies,  and  with  a  king-like  craft 
of  ruling,  was  most  at  home  when  presiding  over  a  class  or  a 
conference.  It  was  their  infeUcity  that  they  did  not  always 
work  together ;  it  was  the  happiness  of  the  age  and  the  further- 
ance of  the  Gospel  that  thev  lived  alongside  of  one  another.  Ten 
years  older  than  his  pupil,  Wesley  was  a  year  or  two  later  of 
attaining  the  joy  and  freedom  of  Gospel-forgiveness.  It  was 
whilst  listening  to  Luther's  Preface  to  the  Bomans,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  through  faith 
in  Christ,  that  ne  felt  his  own  heart  strangely  warmed ;  and 
finding  that  he  trusted  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  ^'  an  assur- 
ance was  given  him  that  Christ  had  taken  away  his  sins,  and 
saved  him  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.''  And  though  in  his 
subsequent  piety  a  subtle  analyst  may  detect  a  trace  of  that 
mysticism  wnich  was  his  first  religion ;  even  as  to  his  second  r^ 
h'gion,  Moravianism,  he  was  indebted  for  some  details  of  his 
eventual  church-order, — ^no  candid  reader  will  denv  that  "  right- 
eousness, peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  had  now  become 
the  Religion  of  the  Methodist ;  and  for  the  half  century  of  his 
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ubiquitous  career,  his  piety  retained  this  truly  evangelic  type. 
A  cool  observer,  who  met  him  towards  the  close,  records,  "  so 
fine  an  old  man  I  never  saw.  The  happiness  of  his  mind  beam- 
ed forth  in  his.  countenance.  Every  look  showed  how  fully  he 
enjoyed  ^  the  gay  remembrance  of  a  Ufe  well  spent ;'  and  where- 
ever  he  went,  ne  diffused  a  portion  of  his  own  felicity.  Easy 
and  affable  in  his  demeanour,  he  accommodated  himself  to  every 
sort  of  company,  and  showed  how  happily  the  most  finished 
courtesy  may  be  blended  with  the  most  perfect  piety.  In  his 
conversation,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most,  his 
fine  classical  taste,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
or  his  overflowing  goodness  of  heart.  While  the  grave  and  seri- 
ous were  charmed  with  his  wisdom,  his  sportive  salBes  of  innocent 
mirth  delighted  even  the  young  and  thoughtless ;  and  both  saw, 
in  his  uninterrupted  cheerfulness,  the  excellency  of  true  Reli- 
gion." *  To  a  degree  scarcely  paralleled,  his  piety  had  supplant- 
ed those  strong  instincts — the  love  of  worldly  distinction,  the  love 
of  money,  and  the  love  of  ease.  The  answer  which  he  gave  to 
his  brother,  when  refusing  to  vindicate  himself  fi:om  a  newspaper 
calumny,  *  Brother,  when  I  devoted  to  God  my  ease,  my  time, 
my  life,  did  I  except  my  reputation  V  was  no  casual  sally,  but 
the  system  of  his  conduct.  From  the  moment  that  the  Fellow 
of  Lincoln  went  out  into  the  high-ways  and  hedges,  and  com- 
menced itinerant  preacher,  he  bade  farewell  to  earthly  fame. 
And  perhaps  no  Englishman,  since  the  days  of  Bernard  Gilpin, 
has  given  so  much  away.  When  his  income  was  thirty  pounds 
a-year,  he  lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  saved  two  for  charity. 
ISext  year  he  had  sixty  pounds,  and  still  living  on  twenty-eight, 
he  had  thirty-two  to  spend.  A  fourth  year  raised  his  income  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  steadfast  to  his  plan  the  poor 
got  ninety- two.  In  the  year  1775,  the  Accountant-General  sent 
him  a  copy  of  the  Excise  Order  for  a  return  of  Plate ;  "  Rev. 
Sib, — ^As  the  Commissioners  cannot  doubt  but  you  have  plate, 
for  which  you  have  hitherto  neglected  to  make  an  entry,"  &c. ; 
to  which  he  wrote  this  jnemorable  answer : — "  Sir, — ^I  have  two 
silver  tea-spoons  at  London,  and  two  at  Bristol.  This  is  all  the 
plate  which  I  have  at  present ;  and  I  shall  not  buy  any  more 
while  so  many  around  me  want  bread.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  John  Wesley."  And  though  it  is  calculated 
that  he  must  have  given  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds 
away,  all  his  property,  when  he  died,  consisted  of  his  clothes, 
his  Dpoks,  and  a  carnage.  Perhaps,  like  a  ball  burnished  by  mo- 
tion, his  perpetual  activity  helped  to  keep  him  thus  brightly 
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clear  from  worldly  pelf;  and  when  we  remember  Its  great  per- 
vading motive,  tnere  is  something  sublime  in  this  good  man's 
industry.  Rising  every  morning  at  four,  travelling  every  year 
upwards  of  4000  miles,  and  preaching  nearly  a  thousand  ser- 
mons, exhorting  societies,  editing  booKs,  writing  all  sorts  of 
letters,  and  giving  audience  to  all  sorts  of  people,  the  ostensible 
president  of  Methodism  and  pastor  of  all  the  Methodists,  and 
amidst  his  ceaseless  toils  betraying  no  more  bustle  than  a  planet  in 
its  course,  he  was  a  noble  specimen  of  that  fervent  diligence 
which,  launched  on  its  orbit  by  a  holy  and  joyful  impulse,  has  ever 
afterwards  the  peace  of  God  to  light  it  on  its  way.  Nor  should 
we  forget  his  praiseworthy  efforts  to  diffuse  a  Christianized  phi- 
losophy, and  propagate  useful  knowledge  among  religious  people. 
In  tne  progress  of  research  most  of  his  compilations  may  havfe 
lost  their  value ;  but  the  motive  was  enlightened,  and  the  effort 
to  exemplify  his  own  idea  was  characteristic  of  the  well-informed 
and  energetic  man.  In  Christian  authorship  he  is  not  entitled  to 
rank  high.  Clear  as  occasional  expositions  are,  there  is  seldom 
comprehension  in  his  views,  or  grandeur  in  his  thoughts,  or  in- 
spiration in  his  practical  appeals ;  and  though  his  direct  and  sim- 
ple style  is  sometimes  terse,  it  is  often  meagre,  and  very  seldom 
racy.  His  voluminous  Journals  are  little  better  than  a  turnpike 
log — miles,  towns,  and  sermon-texts — whilst  their  authoritative 
tone  and  self-centering  details  give  the  record  an  air  of  arrogance 
and  egotism  which,  we  doubt  not,  would  disappear  could  we 
view  the  venerable  writer  face  to  face.  Assuredly  his  power  was 
in  his  presence.  Such  fascination  resided  in  his  saintly  mien, 
there  was  such  intuition  in  the  twinkle  of  his  mild  but  brilliant 
eye,  and  such  a  dissolving  influence  in  his  lively,  benevolent,  and 
instructive  talk,  that  enemies  often  left  him  admirers  and  devo- 
tees. And  should  any  regard  the  Wesleyan  system  as  the  mere 
embodiment  of  Mr.  Wesley's  mind,  it  is  a  singular  triumph  of 
worth  and  firmness.  Never  has  a  theological  idiosyncracy  per- 
petuated itself  in  a  Church  so  large  and  stable.  But  though 
every  pin  and  cord  of  the  Methodist  tabernacle  bears  trace  of  the 
fingers,  concinnate  and  active,  which  reared  it,  the  founder's  most 
remarkable  memorial  is  his  living  monument.  Wesley  has  not 
passed  away;  for,  if  embalmed  in  the  Connexion,  he  is  re-embodied 
in  the  members.  Never  did  a  leader  so  stamp  his  impress  on  his 
followers.  The  Covenanters  were  not  such  fac-similes  of  Knox ; 
nor  were  the  imperial  guards  such  enthusiastic  copies  of  their 
little  corporal,  as  are  the  modem  Methodists  the  perfect  transmi- 

f  ration  of  their  venerated  Father.  Exact,  orderly,  and  active ; 
issident  but  not  dissenters ;  connexional  but  Catholic ;  carrying 
warmth  within,  and  yet  loving  southerly  exposures;  obliging 
without  effort,  and  liberal  on  system;    serene,  contented,  and 
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hopeful — ^if  we  except  the  master-spirits,  whose  type  is  usually 
tlieir  own — the  most  of  pious  Methodists  are  cast  from  Wesley's 
neat  and  cheerful  mould.  That  goodness  must  have  been  at- 
ti'active  as  well  as  very  imitable,  which  has  survived  in  a  million 
of  living  effigies. 

"Whilst  a  college  tutor,  Mr.  Wesley  numbered  among  his  pupils, 
along  with  George  Whitefield,  James  Hervey.*  To  his  kind 
and  mtelligent  teacher  he  owed  superior  scholarship,  and  along 
with  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  a  taste  for  natural  science ;  but  at 
Oxford  he  did  not  learn  theology.  Pure  in  his  conduct  and  cor- 
rect in  his  clerical  deportment,  his  piety  was  cold  and  stiff.  It 
had  been  acquired  among  the  painted  apostles  and  sculptured 
martyrs,  the  vitrified  gospels  and  freestone  litanies  of  Alma 
Mater,  and  lacked  a  quickening  spirit.  Talking  to  a  ploughman 
who  attended  Dr.  Doddridge,  he  asked,  "  What  do  you  think  is 
the  hardest  thing  in  religion?"  "Sir,"  said  the  ploughman, 
"  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  you  are  a  minister ;  will  you  allow  me 
to  return  the  question  T  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hervey,  "  I  think 
the  hardest  thing  is  to  deny  sinful  self;"  and  enlarged  at  some 
length  on  the  difficulties  of  self-moi*tification.  At  last  the  plough- 
man interposed — "  But,  Mr.  Hervey,  you  have  forgotten  the 
most  difficult  part  of  self-denial,  the  denial  of  righteous  self.'' 
Though  conscious  of  some  defect  in  his  own  religion,  the  young 
clergyman  looked  with  disdain  at  the  old  fool,  and  wondered 
what  he  meant.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  a  little  book,  on 
"  Submission  to  the  righteousness  of  God,''  put  meaning  into 
the  ploughman's  words ;  and  Mr.  Hervey  wondered  how  he  could 
have  read  the  Bible  so  often  and  overlooked  its  revelation  of 
righteousness.  When  he  saw  it  he  rejoiced  with  exceeding  joy. 
It  solved  every  problem  and  filled  every  void.  It  lit  up  the 
Bible,  and  it  kindled  Christianity.  It  gave  emancipation  to  his 
spirit  and  motion  to  his  ministry ;  and  whilst  it  filled  his  own 
soul  with  happiness  it  made  him  eager  to  transmit  the  benefit. 
But  his  frame  was  feeble.  It  was  all  that  he  could  do  to  get 
through  one  sermon  every  Sabbath  in  his  little  church  of  Weston- 
Favell ;  and  the  more  his  spirit  glowed  within,  the  more  shadowy 
grew  his  tall  and  wasted  form.  He  could  not,  like  his  old  tutor 
and  his  college  friend,  itinerate ;  and  so  he  was  constrained  to 
write.  In  Indian  phrase,  he  pressed  his  soul  on  paper.  With 
a  pen  dipped  in  the  rainbow,  and  with  aspirations  after  a  celestial 
vocabulary,  he  proceeded  to  descant  on  the  glories  of  his  Re- 
deemer's person,  and  the  riches  of  his  great  salvation.     He  pub- 
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lished  liig  Meditations,  and  then  the  Dialogues  between  Theron 
and  Aspasio ;  and  then  he  grew  too  weak  even  for  this  fire-side 
work.  Still  the  spirit  burned,  and  the  body  sank.  *'  You  have 
only  a  few  minutes  to  live,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  spare  yourself." 
"  No,  doctor,  no ;  you  tell  me  that  I  have  but  a  few  minutes — 
O  let  me  spend  them^  in  adoring  our  great  Redeemer."  And 
then  he  began  to  expatiate  on  the  ^'  aU  bliss^'  which  God  has 
given  to  those  to  whom  he  has  given  Christ,  till,  with  the  words 
"  precious  salvation,"  utterance  ceased.  He  leaned  his  head 
against  the  side  of  the  easy-chair,  and  shut  his  eyes,  and  died,  on 
the  Christmas  afternoon.  Taught  by  the  poor,  and  then  their 
teacher,  he  wished  his  body  to  be  covered  with  the  paupers'  pall ; 
and  it  lies  beneath  the  communion-table  of  his  beloved  sanctuaryi 
till  he  and  his  parishioners  rise  to  meet  again. 

Last  century  was  the  first  in  which  pious  people  cared  for 
style.  The  Puritans  had  apple-trees  in  their  orchard,  and  savoury 
herbs  in  their  kitchen-garden,  but  kept  no  green-house,  nor  par- 
terre ;  and,  amongst  evangelical  authors,  Hervey  was  about  the 
first  who  made  his  style  a  study,  and  who  sought,  by  planting 
flowers  at  the  gate,  to  allure  passengers  into  the  garden.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  his  ornaments  should  be  more  dis- 
tinguished for  profusion  and  brilliant  hues  than  for  simplicity  and 
frrace.  Most  people  admire  tuhps  and  peonies,  and  martegon- 
ilies,  before  thev  get  on  to  love  store-cups,  and  mosses,  and 
ferns.  We  used  to  admire  them  ourselves,  and  felt  that  sum- 
mer was  not  fully  blown  till  we  saw  it  sure  and  certain  in  these 
ample  and  exuberant  flowers.  Yes,  and  even  now  we  feel  that 
it  would  make  a  warmer  June  could  we  love  peonies  and  marte- 
gons  once  more.  Hervey  was  a  man  of  taste  equal  to  his  age, 
and  of  a  warmth  and  venturesomeness  beyond  it.  He  introduced 
the  poetical  and  picturesque  into  religious  literature,  and  became 
the  Shenstone  of  theology.  And  although  he  did  what  none 
had  dared  before  him,  the  world  was  ready,  and  his  success  was 
rapid.  The  Meditations  evangelized  the  natural  sciences,  and 
the  Dialogues  embowered  the  old  divinity.  The  former  was 
philosophy  in  its  right  mind  and  at  the  Saviour's  feet ;  the  other 
was  the  Lutheran  dogma  relieved  from  the  academic  gown,  and 
keeping  healthful  holiday  in  shady  woods  and  by  the  mountain 
stream.  The  tendency  of  his  writings  was  to  open  the  believer's 
eye  in  kindness  and  wonder  on  the  works  ot  God,  and  their 
effort  was  to  attract  to  the  Incarnate  Mystery  the  heart  sur- 
prised or  softened  by  these  works.  We  cannot,  at  the  distance 
of  a  century,  recall  the  fascination  which  surrounded  them  when 
newly  published — when  no  similar  attempts  had  forestalled  their 
freshness,  and  no  imitations  had  blown  their  vigour  into  bom- 
bast.   But  we  can  trace  their  mellow  influence  still.     We  see 
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that  they  have  helped  to  make  men  of  faith  men  of  feeling,  and 
men  of  piety  men  of  taste.  Over  the  bald  and  rugged  places  of 
systematic  orthodoxy,  they  have  trained  the  sweetest  beauties  of 
creation  and  softest  graces  of  piety,  and  over  its  entire  landscape 
have  shed  an  illumination  as  genisd  as  it  is  growthful  and  clear. 
If  they  be  not  purely  classical,  they  are  perfectly  evangelical 
and  singularly  adapted  to  the  whole  of  man.  Their  cadence  is 
in  our  popular  preaching  still,  and  may  their  spirit  never  quit 
our  Christianity  1  It  is  the  spirit  of  securest  faith,  and  sunniest 
hope,  and  most  seraphic  love.  And  though  it  may  be  dangerous 
for  yoimg  divines,  like  Samuel  Parr,  to  copy  their  descriptive 
melody,  it  were  a  blessed  ambition  to  emulate  their  author's 
large  and  lightsome  piety — ^his  heart  "  open  to  the  whole  noon 
of  nature,"  and  through  all  its  brightness  drinking  the  smile  of  a 
present  God. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century  evangelical  religion  derived  its 
great  impulse  from  the  three  now  named.  But  thouffh  there 
were  none  to  rival  Whitefield's  flaming  eloquence,  or  Wesley's 
versatile  ubiquity,  or  the  popidarity  pf  Hervey's  gorgeous  pen, 
there  were  many  among  their  contemporaries  who,  as  one  by  one 
they  learned  the  truth,  in  their  own  department  or  district  did 
their  utmost  to  diffuse  it.  In  Cornwall,  there  was  Walker  of 
Truro ;  in  Devon,  Augustus  Toplady ;  in  Shropshire,  was  Flet- 
cher of  Madeley ;  in  Bedfordshire,  there  was  Berridge  of  Ever- 
ton ;  in  Lincolnshire,  Adams  of  Wintringham ;  in  Yorkshire, 
were  Grimshaw  of  Haworth,  and  Venn  of  Huddersfield ;  and 
in  London  was  William  Romaine — besides  a  goodly  number 
who,  with  less  renown,  were  earnest  and  wise  enough  to  win 
many  souls. 

In  the  summer  of  1746,  Samuel  Walker*  came  to  be  curate 
of  the  gay  little  capital  of  Western  Cornwall,  He  was  clever 
and  accomplished — had  learned  from  books  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  whilst  mainly  anxious  to  be  a  popular 
preacher,  and  a  favourite  with  his  fashionable  hearers,  had  a  dis- 
tinct desire  to  do  them  good — but  did  them  none.  The  master 
of  the  grammar-school  was  a  man  of  splendid  scholarship,  and 
the  most  famous  teacher  in  that  county,  but  much  hated  for  his 
piety.  One  day  Mr.  Walker  received  from  Mr.  Conon  a  note, 
witfi  a  sum  of  money,  requesting  him  to  pay  it  to  the  Custom- 
house. For  his  health  he  had  been  advised  to  drink  some  French 
wine,  but  on  that  smuggling  coast  could  procure  none  on  which 
duty  had  been  paid.  \Vondering  whetner  this  tenderness  of 
conscience  pervaded  all  his  character,  Mr.  Walker  sought  Mr. 

*  Bom  1714.    Died  1761. 
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he  followed  up  his  preaching,  and  the  regimental  order  into 
>vhich  he  had  organized  his  people,  bewrayed  the  captain  in 
canonicals;  as  the  hardness  of  nis  services,  and  his  exulting  loy* 
alty  to  his  Master,  proclaimed  the  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  adjacent  county  of  Devon,  and  in  one  of  its  sequester- 
ed parishes,  with  a  few  cottages  sprinkled  over  it,  mused  and  sang 
Augustus  Toplady.*  When  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  on  a  visit 
to  Ireland,  he  had  strolled  into  a  bam  where  an  illiterate  layman 
was  preaching,  but  preaching  reconciliation  to  God  through  the 
death  of  his  Son.  The  homely  sermon  took  effect,  ana  from 
that  moment  the  Gospel  wielded  all  the  powers  of  his  bril- 
liant and  active  mind.  He  was  very  learned.  Universal  his- 
tory spread  before  his  eye  a  familiar  and  deli^tful  field; 
and  at  thirty-eight  he  died,  more  widely-read  in  Tathers  and 
Beformers  tnan  most  academic  dignitaries  can  boast  when  their 
heads  are  hoarv.  He  was  leamea  because  he  was  active.  Like 
a  race-horse,  all  nerve  and  fire,  his  life  was  on  tip-toe  and  his 
deUght  was  to  get  over  the  ground.  He  read  fast,  slept  little, 
and  often  wrote  like  a  whirlwind ;  and  though  the  body  was 
weak  it  did  not  obstruct  him,  for  in  his  ecstatic  exertions  he 
seemed  to  leave  it  behind.  His  chief  publications  were  controversy. 
Independently  of  his  theological  convictions,  his  philosophizing 
genius,  his  up-going  fancy,  and  his  devout  dependent  piety,  were 
a  multiform  Calvinism  ;  and  by  a  necessity  or  nature,  if  religious 
at  all,  the  religion  of  Toplady  must  have  teen  one  where  the  eye 
of  God  filled  all  and  the  will  of  God  wrought  all.  The  doctrines 
which  were  to  himself  so  plain,  he  was  perhaps  on  this  account 
less  fitted  to  discuss  witn  men  of  anouier  make ;  and  betwixt 
the  strength  of  his  own  belief  and  the  spuming  haste  of  his  over- 
ardent  spirit,  he  gave  his  works  a  frequent  air  of  scorning  arro- 
gance and  keen  contemptuousness.  Perhaps,  even  with  theolo- 
gians of  his  own  persuasion,  his  credit  has  been  iniured  by  the 
warmth  of  his  invective ;  but  on  the  same  side  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  find  treatises  more  acute  or  erudite — and  both  friends  and 
foes  must  remember  that  to  the  writer  his  opinions  were  seli- 
evident,  and  that  in  his  devoutest  moments  he  believed  God's 
glory  was  involved  in  them.  It  viras  the  polemic  press  which 
extorted  this  human  bitterness  from  his  spirit ;  in  the  pulpit's 
milder  urgency  nothing  flowed  but  balm.  His  voice  was  music, 
and  spirituality  and  elevation  seemed  to  emanate  from  his  ethe- 
real countenance  and  light  unmortal  form.  His  vivacity  would 
have  caught  the  listener's  eye,  and  his  soul-filled  looks  and  move- 


*Bom  1740.    Died  177;^ 
VOL  VII,     NO.  XIV, 
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ments  would  have  interpreted  his  language,  had  there  not  been 
such  commanding  solemnity  in  his  tones  as  made  apathy  impos- 
sible, and  such  simplicity  in  his  words  that  to  hear  was  to  under- 
stand. From  easy  explanations  he  advanced  to  rapid  and  con- 
clusive arguments,  ana  warmed  into  importunate  exhortations, 
till  consciences  began  to  bum  and  feelings  to  take  fire  from  his 
own  kindled  spirit,  and  himself  and  his  hearers  were  together 
drowned  in  sympathetic  tears.  And  for  all  the  saving  power  of 
his  preaching  dependent  on  the  Holy  Spirit's  inward  energy,  it 
was  remarkable  how  much  was  accomplished  both  at  Broad 
Hembury  and  afterwards  in  Orange  Street,  London.  He  was 
not  only  a  polemic  and  a  preacher,  but  a  poet.  He  has  left 
a  few  hymns  which  the  Church  militant  will  not  readily  forget. 
*^When  languor  and  disease  invade,"  "A  debtor  to  mercy 
alone,"  "Eock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me,"  "Deathless  principle, 
arise  :"  these  four  combine  tenderness  and  grandeur  with  theo- 
logical fulness  equal  to  any  kindred  compositions  in  modern  lan- 
guage. It  would  seem  as  if  the  finished  work  were  embalmed, 
and  the  lively  hope  exulting  in  every  stanza;  whilst  each  person  of 
the  glorious  Godhead  radiates  majesty,  grace,  and  holiness  through 
each  successive  line.  Nor  is  it  any  fault  that  their  inspiration  is  all 
from  above.  Pegasus  could  not  have  borne  aloft  such  thoughts 
and  feelings ;  they  are  a  freight  for  Gabriel's  wing ;  and  if  not 
filigreed  with  human  fancies,  they  are  resplendent  with  the 
truths  of  God,  and  brim  over  with  the  joy  and  pathos  of  the 
heaven-born  soul.  However,  to  amass  knowledge  so  fast  and 
give  out  so  rapidly  not  only  thought  and  learning,  but  warm 
emotion,  was  wasteful  work.  It  was  like  bleeding  the  palm-tree ; 
there  flowed  a  generous  sap  which  cheered  the  heart  of  all  who 
tasted,  but  it  killed  the  palm.  Consumption  struck  him,  and  he 
died.  But  during  that  last  illness  he  seemed  to  lie  in  glory's 
vestibule.  To  a  mend's  inquiry  with  sparkling  eye  he  answered, 
"  Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  comforts  I  feel  in  my 
soul :  they  are  past  expression.  The  consolations  of  God  are  so 
abundant  that  He  leaves  me  nothing  to  pray  for.  My  prayers 
are  all  converted  into  praise.  I  enjoy  a  heaven  already  in  my 
soul."  And  within  an  hour  of  dying  he  called  his  friends,  and 
asked  if  they  could  give  him  up ;  and  when  they  said  they  could, 
tears  of  joy  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  added,  "  Oh,  what  a  bless- 
ing that  you  are  made  willing  to  give  me  over  into  the  hands  of 
my  dear  Redeemer,  and  part  with  me ;  for  no  mortal  can  live 
after  the  glories  which  God  has  manifested  to  my  soul." 

At  Everton  in  Bedfordshire,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  John 
Bunyan  had  been  a  preacher  and  a  prisoner,  lived  and  laboured 
a  man  not  unlike  him.  the  most  amusing  and  most  affecting  ori- 
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ginal  of  all  this  school — John  Bebeidge.*    For  long  a  distin- 
guished member  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  for  many  years 
studying  fifteen  hours  a-day,  he  had  enriched  his.mase«line  un^ 
derstanding  with  all  sorts  of  learning ;  and  when  at  fast  he  h^ 
came  a  parish  minister,  he  applied  to  his  labours  all  the  resources 
of  a  mind  eminently  practical,  and  all  the  vigour  of  a  very  hon- 
est one.     But  his  success  was  small— so  small  that  he  began  to 
suspect  his  mode  was  wrong.     After  prayer  for  light  it  was  one 
dav  borne  in  upon  his  mind,  "  Cease  fi-om  thine  own  works  5  only 
believe  ;*'  and  consulting  his  Concordance  he  was  sugmsed  to 
see  how  many  columns  were  required  for  the  words  Fhitk  and 
believe.     Through  this  quaint  inlet  he  found  his  way  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  and  the  consequent  love  of  the  Saviour  j 
and  though  hampered  with  academic  standing  and  past  the  prime 
of  life,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  reverse  his  former  preach- 
ing, and  the  efficacy  of  the  Cross  was  soon  seen  in  his  altered 
parish.     His  mind  was  singular.     So  predominant  was  its  Sasoti 
alkali,  that  poetry,  sentiment,  and  classical  allusion,  whatever 
else  came  into  it,  was  sure  to  be  neutralized  into  common  ^ense  . 
—-pathetic,  humorous,  or  practical  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  so 
strong  was  his  fancy  that  every  idea  in  re-appearing  sparkled  into 
a  metaphor  or  emblem.     He  thought  in  proverbs,  and  he  spake 
in  parables ;  that  granulated  salt  which  is  so  popular  with  the 
English  peasantry.     And  though  his  wit  ran  riot  in  his  letters 
ana  his  talk,  when  solemnized  by  the  sight  of  the  great  congre^ 
gation  and  the  recollection  of  their  exigencies,  it  disappeared.     It 
might  still  be  the  diamond  point  on  the  sharp  arrows ;  but  it  was 
then  too  swift  and  subtile  to  be  seen.     The  pith  ofpiety — what 
keeps  it  living  and  makes  it  strong — is  love  to  the  Saviour.     In 
this  he  always  abounded.     "  My  poor  feeble  heart  droops  when 
I  think,  write,  or  talk  of  anything  but  Jesus.     Oh  that  I  could 
get  near  Him,  and  live  believingly  on  Him  !     I  would  walk^  and 
talk,  and  sit,  and  eat,  and  rest  with  Him.     I  would  have  my  heart 
always  doating  on  Him,  and  find  itself  ever  present  with  Him." 
And  it  was  this  absorbing  affection  which  in  preaching  enhanced 
all  his  powers,  and  subdued  all  his  hazardous  propensities.   When 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  people  were  gathered  on  a  sloping  field, 
he  would  mount  the  pulpit  after  Venn  or  Grimshaw  had  vacated 
it.  A  twinkle  of  friendly  recognition  darted  from  some  eyes,  and  a 
smile  of  comic  welcome  was  exchanged  by  others.  Perhaps  a  merry 
thought  was  suspected  in  the  comer  of  his  lips,  or  seen  salient  on 
the  very  point  of  his  peaked  and  curious  nose.     And  he  gave  it 
wing.     TTie  light-hearted  laughed,  and  those  who  knew  no  bet- 


*  Born  1716.    Died  1793. 
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teirlioped  KrfUii.  A  devout  sti*anger  might  haVeti^bl^:  and 
feared  that  it  was  going  off  in  a  pious  &rce.  Bnt  no'feir  cfrFte- 
itUerBerriSge.'  Ifo:inows.  where  he is,  and  how  bormea^  to 
cod*'.  That  pleasantly  was  intended  for  a  nail^  .^lad  se^rit 
iue.fkstaned  every  ear  to  the  pjudpit^oor«  And  i^qw  hQ  p^ocei^ 
in  homely  colloquy,  till  the  bluntest  boor  is^elight^d  at  bis  ^^n 
capacity,  and  is  prepared  to  agree  with  what  he  says  who  makes 
'aa  littl0  parade  and  snystery.  But  was  not  that  rather  a  hioine- 
thrusi?'  f^Tes,  bdt  itis  faot;  and  sure  enough  the  man  is;fi^§#)c 
and  honest  ^"^  and  no  theblow  is  bc»rne  with  the  best  su^ile  ji%t 
oan'faeiit^isted  ont  of  ^cmy*  ^  Nay,  iiav,  he  is  getting  p^rp;^j(i^, 
ami.  without  some  puq>ose  the  bolts  would  not  fly  so  true.'f  ^d 
rjusl  when  the  heaiWs  suspicion  is  rising,  and  he  begins  tp  4][^mk 
«£  retrea^ng^  barbed  ana  burning  the  arrow  is  through^  bun. 
His  okiul  is  tntnsfiaied  and  his  ooinseience  is  all  on  fire,  ^^nd  f^^ 
the>  quiver ^^imtng  ko  the  coaxl  these  shafts  of  li/ving  j^iQripi()^r/B 
fiyiBcrfast  that*  in  a  few  niintites  it  is  all  a  field  of  slain..  ISucn 
wa&the  powerfnl,  impact,  and  piercing  sharpness  of  this  :gre5|t 
preatih^r^^^^  SBiitencesr— so  suited  to  England's  rustic  au41toi^> 
^sndtsio  dfyi&ely  directed  in  their  flight,  l£at  ekxruenc^  h^  ^^oipi 
wonsttch  IriuHlphs  as  the  gospel  won  with,  the  dow  of  old  ecqen- 
jltic  Berrid^  Strong  men  m  the  surprise  of  sudden  selfc^- 
.ixnrery, :or.;in  the  joy  of  marvellous  dehverance,r  would,  sink  to 
tbeearthpoweriessoflfconviiiUed;  a»dinoncyearof"cai|ipaigning" 
itf  is 'eahndated  that  four  thousand  have  been  awakened  to  ^ 
worth  of:  it^eir :  soul»  and  a  sense  of  sin.  He  piiblished  ^  boo^, 
*AHhe  Christian  World  Unmasked,"  in  which  soniething  of  Ins 
,do8e'dealii^:aiida  good  deal  of  his  drollery  survive*  ..ThjeTdee 
oS  ittisf  j/^spirit»edpby»oian  pa^eaeidbing.  for  a  sinner  ignorant 
ciMs  xmn  malady;  "  Greintle  reader,  lend  mo  a. chair,  and  J  wijl 
iit  d6\Vn  and  tiiHt  arKttle  with  you.  Give  me  l^ve  ]tq  feel  your 
mdse.  .  ^k,  indeed,  sir,  ve^y  sicfcof  amorji^ldiseiisej^whic^  iia- 
tecsts. your  whole  maas  of  blood."  After  a  good  deal  of  alt^i^^- 
tion  thapatieniconBentsrto  go  mto  the  njuatteiV  ^  s^t^t^;1^>^ 
survey  01  his, life  and  bharafcterv    r      .  ...  il'^^,. 

*'  tiet  ine  siep'  into '  ybdr  closet,  Sir,  atid  p^p  u^^  its  fUhlittiir^. 
My  hands  are  pretty  honest,  yotl  may  trust  itfe^ '^nd  iiothin^wilLbe 
found,  I  fear,  to  tempt  a  man  to  be  a  thief.  Well,  to  be  sure,  what  a 
filthy  pfa6e  fe  here!  Never  swept  foroeotain,*  ance  you  wiw«  fi>ris- 
tened! '  And  What  a  .%t  idol  stands  ekui&lng. hi'  th^r^qi3aief).^ij^ 
darling  sin,  I  warrant  it  h;  How:  it  siiopersi  andseems!;^  ptea9aat,as 
a  right  eye  !•  Can  ytmtfind  ^will  to  part  with  it,-pr  str^^.po^^li^^k 
it  outi  And  s»ppoaing,;yQu  a  match  for  this  ^self^denMr  <jan  v4:^  so 
conm>a|)d  yo«r  Jje^rt,  as  tp  hate^  the. sin  yqn  ilo  fprsajkel .  'K^js  ' 
certainly  required :  truth  is  called  for  in  the  inward  parish  tSod  'W: 

.-■*■'      I'uU        Art;{    i-i'.    H     '  .•,    "       !  ..  f.  '■.','     rjr?'     - 
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iJl^€j^Jiijijf>^:puIjf  )Qa^i5w}d(a,  but  cast  H§id^  v^ih  abhorreiKjie.  .  So  he 
.fpfa^e,jji9^lJl^t  Iqve  tiieXcu-d,  see  th^t  JOm  hpte  eyiT/'     \^ 

• '  M^y  reid^s  liright  think  otir  pbysicjan  hoi  oiiljr  racy  but 
•nide.  IFhey  mtist  retnefmber  tfiat  his  practice  rlayiiaonfflfiur- 
m^rs  i^iid  grazier  and  plou^men ;  atid  if  ihey  dial^ebis  blcrat- 
h^,  they  intiBt  i^etnelnber  his  success.     '  '  .;  : 

'  Of  the  tenerable  Thomas  Adams*  little  is  record^ 'except 
t&a't'  he  commenced  his  religiouB  Mfo  A  discirfe  of  Williahi  Law, 
'^Tid  was  translated  into  th»  marveilous^  light  of  tIte*€ioe{ieL.by 
)t^^hg  tJie  fi jst  sht  chapters^^f  the  Epistle  to  tbe^GR^niiiisjin 
€hfeek.  He  wad  exceedingly  rev^i*ed  by  bis  Ukeomildedisoiitem* 
t^ol-^iries ;  and  some  idea  of  his  preaohABg  ixasy  be  fbicmcid'  feodi 
ms'  priirted  discotir^s.  They  ai?o  essentially  isecpnonsi  ;oii  tti© 
h^iirty  and  are  remarkable  for  their  aphoristic  'fonce  ahfl -firidiftil 
pungency.  But  his  most  interesting  memcarial  is  ftpoBthifmous 
volume  6f  ^^  Private  Thoughts  on  ReUgiwi.^'  The^i^  Thoughts" 
are  detached,  but  classified  sentences  on  ^^God*'' and  ."  flhrisV' 
on  «  Human  Depravity/*  «  Faith,'^  «  Good  Worfa/^u-^  Tl^ 
Christian  Lilbj**  and  kindred  subjeda,  aad  thou^  nieit^elri^o 
BrflKant  nor  io  broad  as  the  ^  Thoughts  of  PascaV-'  they  are 
tftore  expennlental  and  no  leds  made  for  memofy;  ^  H*  The 
SpMt'^  coming  into  the^  heart  is  the  toudi  of  Xthuriel!s  qiexr, 
arid  it  starts  tip  a  devil.''  ^  Christ  is  God,  itwpiog  to  4he 
senses,  arid  speaking  to  the  heart  of  man»^  ^  Christ  coikies  with 
a  Blessing  in  each  hdnd;  forgiveness  in  one^  and  ho&iessiti- the 
other,  ^hd  ndver  gives  either  to  any  who  will  not  taTse  both.'' 

'^  Mankind  are  perpetually  at  variance  by  being  all  of  one  sect, 
\\i..  selfists.**  ^^  A  poor  country  narson  fighting  agakstit  flie 
deVH  in  his  parish,  has  nobler  ioea^  than  Al^zmder  hkd«" 
**N6t  tosin  maybe  a  latter  cross.  To  sin  isbelL"  f^f^Wat 
thou  be  made  whofel'  is  a  trying  question,  when  it  oomes  to  be 
wfeSl  considered."      Those  who  Kxve  laconic  wisdom^  will  finid 

^abimdant  specimens  in  this  pithy  mainiaL  But  k  as^iitot  dl 
pemican.  JBesides  the  essence  of  food  it  contains  e^dracts 
fifprn?  bitter;  herbs ;;  ;and  some  who  mf^l^t  relish,  ^ts  portable  d^in- 

^esiwill  not  like  its  wholesoine  austerity,.         .    ,  ^  ^  ",  '^ 

'  In  fiome  respects^  the  most  apostolic  of/this  bwd  ^^as  Wil- 
4.iAM<5tel34S&AW.t  Like  many  in  bisiday,  he  struggled  through 
"^y^^'d^  doubt  and  perplestity  into  itfiat  region  ^ofh^  ^nd  as^ 
siiraincfe  where  he  spent  the  se^el  of  his  fervent  ministry.  His 
parMi,  and  the  radmting  centre  of  his  c^asekj^itfei^miicies,  was 
j^^worth,  near  Bradford,  in  Yok-kshire-^abl^  i^on,  with  a 

*  Born  1701.    Died  1784.  f  Bprn  1708.    Diedl763.      , 
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people  as  wild  and  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  gorse  on  their 
nungry  hills.  From  the  time  that  the  love  of  Christ  took  pos- 
session of  hLs  soul,  Mr.  Grimshaw  gave  to  His  service  all  the 
energies  of  his  ardent  mind  and  powerful  frame.  Ilis  health 
was  firmj  hi*  spirit  resolute,  his  understanding  vigorous  and 
practical,  and  having  but  one  object,  he  continually  pursued  it, 
ahke  a  stranger  to  fatigue  and  fear.  With  a  slice  of  bread  and 
an  onion  for  his  day's  provision,  he  would  trudge  over  the  moors 
fix)m  dawn  to  summer-dusk  in  search  of  sheep  in  the  wilderness, 
and  after  a  night's  rest  in  a  hay-loft  would  resume  the  work. 
In  one  of  his  weekly  circuits  he  would  think  it  no  hardship  to 
preach  from  twenty  to  thirty  times.  When  he  overtook  a 
stranger  on  the  solitary  road,  if  riding,  he  w  ould  dismount  and 
talk  to  him,  and  rivet  his  kind  and  pathetic  exhortation  with  a 
word  of  prayer ;  and  into  whatsoever  company  thrown,  with  all 
the  sirapiicity  of  a  single  eye  and  the  mild  intrepidity  of  a  good 
intention,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  Master's  business.  It  was 
he  who  silenced  the  mfidel  nobleman  with  the  frank  rejoinder, 
"  the  fault  is  not  so  much  in  your  Lordship's  head  as  in  your 
heart;*"  and  many  of  his  emphatic  words  haunted  people's  ears 
till  they  sought  relief  by  coming  to  himself  and  confessing  all 
their  case.  When  his  career  began,  so  sottish  were  his  people, 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  draw  them  out  to  worship,  but  Mr, 
Grimshaw's  boldness  and  decision  dragged  them  in.  Whilst  the 
psalm  before  sermon  was  singing,  he  would  sally  forth  into  the 
street  and  the  ale-houses  to  look  out  for  loiterers,  and  would 
chase  them  into  the  church ;  and  one  Sabbath  morning  a 
stranger  riding  through  Haworth,  and  seeing  some  men  bolting 
out  at  the  back- windows  and  scrambling  over  the  garden-waU 
of  a  tavern,  imagined  that  the  house  was  on  fire,  till  the  cry, 
"  the  Parson  is  coming,"  explained  the  panic.  By  dint  of  pains 
and  courage,  he  conquered  this  heathenish  parish ;  and  such  was 
the  power  which  attended  his  preaching,  that,  in  later  life,  in- 
stead of  hunting  through  the  streets  for  his  hearers,  when  he 
opened  his  church  for  a  short  service  at  five  in  the  summer 
mornings,  it  would  be  filled  with  shopmen  and  working  people 
ready  to  commence  their  daily  toil.  And  so  strong  was  the  at- 
traction to  his  earnest  sermons,  that  besides  constant  hearers  who 
came  from  ten  or  twelve  miles  all  around,  the  parsonage  was  often 
filled  with  Christian  worthies  who  came  on  Saturday  nights  from 
distant  towns.  And  when  they  crowded  him  out  of  his  house 
into  his  bani,  and  out  of  the  church  into  the  church-yard,  he 
was  all  in  his  glory,  and  got  up  on  Monday  morning  early  to 
brush  the  shoes  of  the  far-come  travellers.  He  was  a  gallant 
evangelist  of  the  Baptist's  school.  Like  the  son  of  the  desert, 
he  .was  a  man  of  a  hardy  build,  and  like  him  of  a  humble  spirit. 
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and  like  John,  liis  joy  was  fulfilled  when  his  Master  increased. 
At  last,  in  the  midst  of  his  brave  and  abundant  exploits,  a  putrid 
fever,  which,  like  Howard,  he  caught  when  engaged  in  a  labour 
of  love,  came  to  summon  him  home.  And  when  he  was  dead 
his  parishioners  came,  and — fit  funeral  for  a  Christian  hero- 
bore  him  away  to  the  tomb  amidst  the  voice  of  psalms. 

But  perhaps  among  all  these  holy  men  the  completest  and  most 
gracious  character  was  Henry  Venn*  of  Huddersfield.  Certainly 
we  have  learned  to  contemplate  him  with  that  patriarchal  halo 
which  surrounded  and  sanctified  his  peaceful  old  age — and  we 
have  listened  to  him  only  in  his  afiectionateand  fatherly  correspon- 
dence ;  but,  so  fai'  as  we  can  gather,  his  piety  was  of  that  win- 
some type,  which,  if  it  be  not  easy  to  record,  it  were  blessed  to 
resemble.  Simeon  loved  him  dearly,  and  tried  to  write  his  life ; 
but  in  the  attempt  to  put  it  upon  paper  it  all  seemed  to  vanish. 
Thisfactisagood  biography.  No  man  can  paint  the  summer.  Venn's 
was  a  genial  piety,  full  of  fragrant  warmth  and  ripening  wisdon^but 
it  was  free  from  singularity.  And  his  preaching  was  just  this  piety 
in  the  pulpit — thoughtful,  benignant,  and  simple,  the  love  of  God 
that  was  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  often  appearing  to  shine  from  his 
person.  But  there  were  no  dazzling  passages,  no  startling  nor 
amusing  sallies.  A  rugged  mountain,  a  copsy  glen,  a  riven  cedar, 
will  make  a  landscape,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  picture  of  a 
field  of  wheat.  Mr.  Venn  had  a  rich  and  spontaneous  mind,  and 
from  its  affluent  soil  the  crop  came  easily  away,  and  ripened  uni- 
formly, and  except  that  it  yielded  the  bread  of  thousands,  there 
is  little  more  to  tell.  The  poptdarity  and  power  of  his  ministry 
ai'e  still  among  the  traditions  of  the  West  Riding — how  the 
Socinian  Club  sent  its  cleverest  member  to  caricature  the  preacher, 
but  amidst  the  reverential  throng,  and  under  the  solemn  sermon, 
awed  into  the  feeling,  "  surely  God  is  in  this  place,"  he  remained 
to  confess  his  error  and  to  recant  his  creed — how  the  *  droves ' 
of  people  came  from  the  adjacent  villages,  and  how  neighbours 
would  go  home  for  miles  together,  so  subdued  that  they  could 
not  speak  a  word.  He  pubUshed  one  book,  "  The  Complete  Duty 
of  Man."  It  is  excellent ;  but  like  Wilberforce's  ^'  view,"  and 
other  treatises  of  that  period,  it  has  fulfilled  its  function — the 
world  needs  something  fresh,  something  older  or  something 
newer,  something  which  our  immediate  predecessors  have  not 
common-placed.  Still,  it  is  an  excellent  treatise,  a  clear  and 
engaging  summary  of  practical  divinity,  and  it  did  much  good 
when  new.  Some  instances  came  to  Venn's  own  knowledge. 
Soon  after  its  publication  he  was  sitting  at  the  window  of  an  inn 

f^  Born  1724.    Died  1797. 
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in  tho  w^t  of  England.  A  mam  \^as  &mmg  sdrae  refroBtory 
pigs,  ftnd  one  of  the  traiters  helped  i&iin^  i^hiM  :the  .restrJo^kca 
on  and  slioated  wth  lacigbteir.  Mn  Verin^^  pleased;  tfith  iiis 
bene\^e!it  trait)  ppMniBed  to  send  him  dbook^nndisent^Iiimtiiii; 
otm;  Many  y^rs  after,  a  gentleman  staying  «t  an  inB-uKilhe 
6ame|)artof  Ettgiand;.on  Saturday  night  asked  otfeofi^tbe'aieif* 
rants  if  they  ener  went  to  a  p}ace<  of  trorahip!  on  SnHjian^i>t.!]§[e 
was  :8arprised' to  find  that  they  were  att  req^iiied  to  go  db  bait 
onoe  aHiay^  arnd  that  the  master  of  the  honse  not  only  nemifailbd 
to  attend^  but  maligned  eonstant&unily  prayen  It  tailed  ont 
tliat  he  waff  tfie  waiter  who  hawl  helped  the  pig-driperj-^thalt  b^ 
had  maffried  his  former  m«3tei^  daughter,  and  that  he,  his  wi&^ 
aiml  some  of  iheir  children,  owed  all  their  happiness  to  the^f£loftt- 
plete  Dnty  of  Man*"  Tte  gentlenlau  told  the  landldrd  tl^tohe 
knew  Mr.  Venn,  and  aoon  intended  to  visSt  hiniy  and  -in^ilheft  jioy 
<if  hisheartthehostchsurged  him  with  a  iditer  detaiUngaUfaJsThflppy 
history.-  And  once  at  Helvoetsluys,  when  waiting  for  afaiBiwtnd 
to  (Strry  him  to  England,  he  accosted  on  the  shore  a  genUeinan 
whom  he  todc  for  an  Englishman ;  he  was  a  8wed^  .butthaTiiig 
•  Hved  long  in  England,  knew  the  language  Welk  y  He  turned  j(Nit 
to  be  a  pMus  man,  and  asked  Mr.  Venn  to  shp  With  himii  sA-fter 
mudt  fnteresdng  conversation  he  opened  his  portinariteaw/ and 
boonght  out  the  nook  tx>  which  he  said  thnst  he  ow«d  all  hisireli?- 
gious  imwesskms.  Mr.  Venn  recognised  his  own  book;  juidit 
needed  all  his  hmnflity  not  to  bewray  the  author.  '  ^  > 

Welliam  HoMAiKE*  began  his  course  as  Onesham  PnAssor 
ef  AstBoncraay,  and  editors*  the  four  folios  of  iiJaladtfs  Hdbrew 
. CpncOTdance.  But  after  he  caught  the  evfiiigelicfirehe  barbed 
and  shone  for  nearly  fifty  years — so  far  as  the  Establisfament  Js 
concerned — ^the  light  of  London.  It  needed  all  his  strength  of 
iciiaracter  to  hold  his  jgroond  and  eonqtier  <l)]:MpQSition.  •  H^lwas 
a)q)€inted  Assistant  I^mmg  LectiH*a*  at  St^  q^eo^ls^  Haaio¥>er 
8fjuare;  buthisrfefveiDt  pceac3iifig  bi^ughl^la  mob  of  people  to 
that  ladiionable placss  of  worship,  andxm  the^  eharge^of  hariHg 
ridgariaed  the. congregation  shkI  ovterci^wded  the.cbnroh,.4l]« 
rector  removed  Mnu  He  was  p^^ukrly  elected  to;  t^  "ihrfeiH^ 
Lectureship  of  St*  Dnnstan's ;  but  the  recfcoi: /there:  took  -posses- 
sion of  t^  pulpit  in  ih^  time  of  prayer, 'So  as  itnle^icdndevtiidlfa- 
natic«  I^m  Mansfield  decided. that  after  rseveninlifaereveiling 
Mr.  Bomaine  was  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  chmrbk^  iS<v^ilUf he 
clock  strubk  seven, the  clmroli^wardenskeptt  thedborsifirair  jhut, 
»nd  bjrdrendiing  themrin  rain  and  feeezubg^  themdn/ftrodft,  ^opcjd 
;  \      •-':    .  .-  ;^- .•  •  -■■-.    ■   -^v      --;--■.'    -'-v    :?•,../  rrif'?  ^>r[t 
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to  weaiy  outthe^eroYv^d.  Failing  in  this^f.tlioyii^eAiaed  to  light 
tiiei^urch,  and  Mr.  Bom^^  often  preaebed  t6  bis  viaatlajaditory 
sritJihftttgbtesHSept  the  lioUtli^cmv^  wbi^  ItoU/iiiiliishana. 
ikitf^^likeaiiOilhei:  Codes  "^^al  comparism  ahroadriufly  applied 
toJun-ff^hewas  reaolredto  keep-tae.pafls^  andiH/the.imdge  fell 
to  leap  into  4he  Tiber /^  Thois^a  Amt  yearti  Us  :8t^^id?'vvia3  only 
ei^iteen  pottnda,  hp  wrore  bome*«pum  obtband  livedo  do  jplainly 
tbali  tbejr  conld  not  Btarve  faim  out.  And'  tb0iigb>tb«fii»peat^ 
edljr tlnigged  him  to  the  courts  'oi  hm  they  ootddr fltol^/^roe  him 
tFtitj  And-  though  ti^ey  aouj^roecasion.  agaiiistr  Uok  ijort^rd 
to  the  canons^  they  cotud  not  g^  the  Bisbopto  iturat  >hbii  tmt. 
H&lidd  his  post  till,,  with  mudi  ado,  he  rgainod'ther  pulpit  of 
BlackfHats,  and  preached  with  unquenob^  fii^lttllnpast  ftar- 
sdote^'thfe  Ldfe^  the  Walk,  the  OWnpih  of  Eaith. i  ¥ixr  t  great 
ivbilfibe  wtseiie  of  the  si^ils  of  Londoii^  tod  .peo^e  Tibo  eame 
fromlreiiknd  and  elsewbere  to  fiee.Oatnck  aoty  wentttotfaelir  Ro- 
'mameidiscoisrrse;  and  nlany  blessed  th^  xlay  which  first^de^Nir 
^etrtfaoqgbtlesa.^ps'to  St.  Dunstan's.or St»  AiimfsuvAndiin  Im 
ivwre  tranquil  eTeming  there  was  a  fluster  of  piotisicitizeiisrabout 
iliudgatefllilll  and  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  iwHq:  ^xcc^din^yire- 
jY^er^  thordbirapt  old  man.  Off  all  tlie  churches  inr^^f  eapital, 
9iis ^as'thoi  one  towratds  whick  most  home^eeUn^fflowea^  /^Xt 
slied  si  ihbbatic  air  through  its  :enviiroii6,Maod<tbet dingy  lanes 
Jtibaiid  it  seemed  to  brighten m its religiob^ of  lii6andiii9pe.r.Full 
of  sober  hearers  atid  joyM  wcfrsfaiffipttrs^  it  :waa  ai  soinfbe  bfi  sub- 
stantial service  to  the  neighbourhood  in  times  of  need ;  and 
mbiktt1iewa]!mfQC)ns(to  wychparoyin^^  piBty/and'tranrelled  worth 
moe^i^acUty  reptaired,  it  was  tbe  ^poi  endeiaved'to^nany  atiianh- 
IhA  memory  as  the  Peniel  where  first  ibeybebcdd  tbaiigrieatBight, 

"CliBIST'OHinC^IBl^.  -.     .  ';  ■       ■    ^r-    --      .•    •;..:  '"m^u ':..;-'■  : 

. :  BdsEde  die  London  Mansion  >Ho«isetherd  i^  «  Chunck  with 
twatrUnoated  square  towQ»^th^  ^mnps'  of  oxkipuifated  s4»eples 
4^iugg(?stmg  St.  Mary  Wdobwtb,  and  St.  MaryHTobUChurch- 
Jiawij  iiWbat  is  trfinsact^d^in  it&tyW'  We  eanhpt'tbUj;  Ibot  could 
^the^itoadelr  haVte  Wsited- it  fifty. years  amj^  WwouJdthiveiseen  in 
:thti  bedvyr^uluit  *«  sMmewfaitl^vy tdd  ahanj  ; Witkrlittle  warmth 
Ite^inptteved  uiibugh  a^pidilsrsermon-t^^^eKti  atkd  trite  fi>emarks — 
till  ibwt  a^  then  some  br^^lfanoyx)rieaene^*fesling  made  a 
jstiff^aDinttttion  loveirun  bis'  seamy  cotUiteiHUiOB^^ana  rush  out  at 
'Hisikind  and  beaming  "eyes;  /Erbm^bef£j(irabard  Street  bankers 
^mdpowderedlmehrbwtswbofkHedisertoeljnattlier'eiid  of  various 
IpG[«ir8,.H;>vrasievid€&ltld)Jat'he  was  uotdeemeA^a'JMhdiodist.  From 
the  thin  North-country  visage  which  peered  at  him  through  cate- 
rhetic  sj^ectacles,  ana  waited  for  something  wonderful  which 
would  not  come,  it  waalifcelV  that  he  was  a  Calvinist,  and  that 
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his  fame  had  crossed  the  Tweed.     And  from  tlie  fond  in)-laoking 
affection  with  which  many  of  his  hearers  eyed  him,  you  would 
liave  inferred  tliat  himself  must  be  more  interesting  than  his 
sermon.     Go  next  Friday  evening  to  Xo.  8,  Coleman  Street 
Buildings ;  and  there,  in  a  dusky  parlour  with  some  twenty  peo- 
ple at  tea,  will  you  meet  again  the  preacher.     He  has  dofted  the 
cassock,  and  in  a  sailor's  blue  jacket,  on  a  three-legged  stool,  sits 
in  solitary  state  at  his  own  little  table.     The  tea  is  done,  and  the 
])ipe  is  smoked,  and  the  Bible  is  placed  wdiere  the  tea-cup  was. 
The  guests  draw  nearer  the  oracular  tripod,  and  the  feast  of  wis- 
dom and  the  flow  of  soul  begin.     He  inquires  if  any  one  has  got 
a  question  to  ask ;  for  these  re-unions  are  meetings  for  business 
as  well  as  for  friendship.     And  two  or  three  have  come  with 
their  questions  cut  and  dry.     A  retired  old  lady  asks,  "  How  far 
a  Christian  may  lawfully  conform  to  the  world  ?"     And  the  old 
sailor  says  many  good  things  to  guide  her  scrupulous  conscience, 
unless,  indeed,  she  asked  it  for  the  sake  of  the  young  gentleman 
with  the   blue  coat   and  frilled   wrist-bands  across   the  table. 
"  When  a  Christian  goes  into  the  world  because  he  sees  it  is  his 
cally  yet  while  he  feels  it  afso  his  cross,  it  will  not  hurt  him." 
Then  guiding  his  discourse  towards  some  of  his  City  friends :  "A 
Christian  in  the  world  is  like  a  man  transacting  business  in 
the  rain  ;    he  will  not   suddenly   leave  his  client  because  it 
rains  ;  but  the  moment  the  business  is  done  he  is  gone  ;  as  it  is 
said  in  the  Acts,  ^Beinglet  go,  they  went  to  their  own  company.' ' 
This  brings  up  Hannah  More  and  her  book  on  the  "Manners 
of  the    Great ;"    and  the  minister  expresses  his  high  opinion 
of  Miss  More.     Some  of  the  party  do  not  know  who  she  is,  and 
he  tells  them  that  she  is  a  gifted  lady  who  used  to  be  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Johnson,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, the  idol  of  the  West-end  grandees,  and  the  w^riter  of  plays 
for  Drury  Lane ;  but  who  has  lately  come  out  with  some  faith- 
ful appeals  to  her  aristocratic  acquaintances  on  the  subject  of 
heart-religion,  and  which  are  making  a  great  sensation,  "  Aweel," 
says  a  Scotch  elder  from  Swallow  Street,  "  Miss  Moore  is  very 
tawlented,  and  I  hope  has  got  the  root  of  the  matter  ;  but  I  mis- 
doubt if  there  be  not  a  lay  gal  twang  in  her  still."     And  in  this 
remark  he  is  heartily  seconded  by  the  spectacled  Calvinist  from 
Lesmahagow,  who  has  been  present  all  the  time,  but  has  not 
ventured  to  speak  till  he  found  in  front  this  Ajax  with  his 
Westminster  shield.  And  the  minister  smiles  quaintly  in  acknow- 
ledgment that  they  are  more  than  half  right,  hut  repeats  his  ad- 
miration and  his  hope  for  the  accomplished  authoress.      And 
then  he  opens  his  Bible,  and  after  singing  one  of  the  Olney 
hymns,   reads   the  eighteenth  chapter   of  the   Acts.       "  You 
see  that  Apollos  met  with  two  candid  people  in  the  Church; 
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they  neither  ran  away  because  he  was  legaly  nor  were  carried 
away  because  he  was  eloquent^  And  after  a  short  but  fervent 
prayer,  catholic,  comprehensive,  and  experimental,  and  turning 
into  devotion  the  substance  of  their  colloquy,  it  is  as  late  as 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  little  party  begins  to  separate.  Some  are 
evidently  constant  visiters.  The  taciturn  gentleman  who  never 
spoke  a  word,  but  who,  at  every  significant  sentence,  smacked 
his  lips,  as  if  he  were  clasping  a  casket  over  a  gem,  and  mieant 
to  keep  it,  occupied  a  prescriptive  chair,  and  so  did  the  invalid 
lady  ^ho  has  ordered  her  sedan  to  Bedford  Row.  In  leave- 
taking  the  host  has  a  kind  word  for  every  one,  and  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  his  north-country  visiter,  "  I  was  a  wild  beast  on 
the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  Lord  caught  me  and  tamed  me,  and 
now  you  come  to  see  me  as  people  go  to  look  at  the  lions  in  the 
Tower."  Never  was  lion  so  entirely  tamed  as  John  Newton.* 
Commencing  life  as  a  desperado  and  dread-nought,  and  scaring 
his  companions  by  his  peerless  profanity  and  heaven-daring 
wickedness,  and  then  by  his  remarkable  recovery  signalizing  the 
riches  of  God's  grace,  you  might  have  expected  a  Boanerges  to 
come  out  of  the  converted  bucanier.  But  never  was  transfor- 
mation moi'e  complete.  Except  the  blue  jacket  at  the  fireside, 
and  a  few  sea-faring  habits — except  the  lion's  hide,  nothing  sur- 
vived of  the  African  lion.  The  Puritans  would  have  said  that 
the  lion  was  slain,  and  that  honey  was  found  in  its  carcass. 
Affable  and  easy  of  access,  his  house  was  the  resort  of  those  who 
sought  a  skilful  spiritual  counsellor,  and  knowing^  it  to  be  the 
form  of  service  for  which  he  was  best  fitted,  instead  of  fretting 
at  the  constant  interruption,  or  nervously  absconding  to  some 
calm  retreat,  his  consulting-room,  in  London's  most  trodden 
thoroughfare,  was  always  open.  And  though  he  was  sometimes 
disappointed  in  those  of  whom  his  confiding  nature  hoped  too 
soon,  his  hopefulness  was  the  very  reason  wny  others  turned  out 
so  well.  There  was  a  time  when  Christian  principle  was  a 
smoking  flax  in  Claudius  Buchanan  and  William  Wilberforce ; 
but  on  Newton's  hearth,  and  under  the  afflatus  of  God's  Spirit, 
it  soon  burst  forth  in  flame.  And  if  his  conversation  effected 
much,  his  correspondence  accomplished  more.  His  narrative  is 
wonderful,  and  his  hymns  are  very  sweet ;  but  his  letters  make 
him  eminent.  Our  theology  supplies  nothing  that  can  rival 
them ;  and  it  is  when  we  recollect  how  many  quires  of  these 
epistles  were  yearly  issuing  from  his  study,  that  w^e  perceive 
what  an  influential  and  useful  man  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's  was. 
Many  volumes  are  in  print,  and  we  have  read  others  in  manu- 
script.    All  are  fresh  and  various,  and  all  distinguished  by  the 
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s^me  playftil  sipcerit;^  and  eiasy  wisdojo^  a^d  tijcf^ 
All  apaiph  in  experimeiital  piet^^  and  all  rad^aiBi  y^ii}}Mf^9k? 
vivacity,  Ofbe  whole  coltection  is  a  "  Cardjplioiijia/^  .,!!yi^y^^^ 
all  tlie  utterance  of  the  heart.  And  they  will  stan.d  pwigspc^ji 
with  the  iappiest  efforts  of  the  uiogt  femous  pens- .  j'oi;,.^^^- 
plje,  take  up  the  Life  and  Correspondeuce  of  Hannaliji!fcr<^,ji^ 
noTsf  artificial  does  everything  appear  alongside  of  Jc^ia  ^Stei^^ 
„tonI  Here  is  one  of  heir  own  best  specimens,  T(^\\0q^x^ ^^a^ 
sparkling,  a  jjet  of  spiritual  champagne.  And  there  igi.the,j^tfu- 
sron  pf  some  laudatory  bishop,  slow  an^  swieet,  like,  a.c^ 
cade  of  treacle  or  a  fall  of  honey.  But  here,  amidst  labour  ^a^ 
painful  art,  is  the  well  of  water  surrounded  with  its  native  1093^.; 
nature,  grace,  wisdom,  goodness— John  Newton  and. npthing 
more,  ,  Except  his  own  friend,  Cowper,  who  was  not.  a  profea^^ 
divine,  no  letters  of  that  stiff  century  rqad  so  free,;^ud  none 
have  preserved  the  writer's  heart  so  well. .  . 

I  We  might  have  noticed  others.  We  wouldgladly  have  foii^d 
a  place  for  the  Hon.  and  Rev*  W.  B.  Cadogap^  a  name,  still 
dear  to  Reading,  and  another  illustrious  exception  to  the  *^  not 
u^a.ny  noble.**  We  should  have  sketched  John  William 
Fletcher,  that  saintly  man  and  seraphic  minister.  Amlf it 
would  have  been  right  to  record  the  services  of  JosepliJVT^- 
ner  at  Hull,  and  his  brother  Isaac  at  Cambridge.  It  was 
Jby  J^i^  Church  History  that  the  former  served  Sie  c^^use  of 
the.  Gpsppl;  and  it  was  a  great  service  to  write  ilie  ..firjt 
lijsWy  not  of  Popes  and  Councils,  but  vital  Christiapity,  and 
wiit^  it  so  well.  Isaad  brought  to  the  defence  of  the  Gospel  a 
name  wWch  was  itself  a  tower  of  strength.  The  ^^  Incbniparable ' 
Senior  Wrangler,  and  gifted  with  a  colossal  intellect,  he  was 
nervous  and  indolent.  In  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle  he  preadied 
from  time  to  time  powerful  sermons,  which  made  a  great  impres- 
sion, and  the  known  identification  of  the  Vice-chancellor  with 
jthe  evangelical  cause,  lent  it  a  lofty  sanction  in  Simeon's  uiii- 
yersity^  Biit  lie  was  remiss  and  shy^  and  seldom  came  put  puBf- 
iicly.  tie  ought  to  have  heen  a  Pharos;  but  hie  was  a  hg^ 
J)pus^.wjth  the  shutters  clpaed,  A  splendid  Qlumination  it  was 
for  ^is  niece  and  Dr.  Jowett,  and  a  few  favoured  friends  it^  tKe 
lig))trkeeper's  parlour ;  but  his  talents  and  princijdes  together 
oi^iglit  to  have  been  the  light  of  the  world.  Nor  have  we  enu*- 
nierated  the  conspicuous  names  in  Wesleyanism,  and  tlie  old 
English  Dissent,  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon'^s  Conneadon^ 
any  one  of  which  would  have  supplied  a  list  as  long,  and  in  «nne 
rje»^pepts  as  reiparkable,  as  tl\at.  now  givep.  Nor  have  we .  speci- 
ijiedtheservioe^  of  eminent  minds  among  the  laity — such  as  Cow- 
per, who  secured  for  evangelism  an  exalted  place  in  English 
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lli^attii^  rlandWIlbeifarce,  Ivho  introduced  it  into  ParKameiit ; 
'^d  Hiinnah  Mdre,  who  oWaiiied  an  audience  for  it  in  the  most 
sttmptuous  drawiuff-roonis,  and  1^  her  tracts  pioneered  its  eri- 
trsahce  into  cbuntfess  cottage^.  These  all  fulfilled  a  function. 
.Cbwpeir.i^as  the  first  to  show  how  purest  taste  andfinesJt  eenius 
'cinlji  co-exi^  with  wiumest  love  to  Jesus  Christ.  His  Task, 
;anfl'IIyinte  and  Letters,  were  the  several  arches  of  a  bridf^, 
h/iijidklm  since  t)een  traversed  by  Foster,  Hall,  iand  other  pi!- 
grimsJj  who  showed  plainly  inspiration  in  their  steps  and  heaven 
jmt  iheir  eye.  Wilbcaforce,  by  the  combined  movements  for  the 
'KeformatJon  of  Morals  and  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  set  the  e5t- 
ample  to  flie  great  njiilanthropic  institutions  of  our  day ;  and  the 
^wceildtacy  won  bv  nis  pergonal  worth  and  enchanting  eloquence, 
stippKed  tine  nucleus  round  which  Bible  and  other  Societies  yreih 
Easily  gathered.  And  the  moralist  of  Barley  Wood,  by  the  sen- 
sible tone  of  her  "  Cheap  Kepository,"  and  her  educatiohal 
victories  ampjig  the  young  savages  of  Cheddar,  gave  an  af^ive 
;  arid  'useful  direction  to  feminine  piety.  Besides  all  which,  her 
dever  and  pointed  essays  helped  to  expose  hollow  profession,  and 
turn  o;^  evangelical  motives  in  channels  of  self-denying  industry. 
Ther  connecting  Isthmus  betwixt  the  old  "  Duty  of  Man,''  and 
'Ejint^e's  ^*  Life  of  Faith,"  may  be  found  in  the  "  Practical 
Ptety"  bf  H^nah  More. 

It  was  on  the  close  of  a  century  thus  prepared^  and  in  the 
tJniverslty  in  follest  contact  with  En^ish  mind,  that  God  raised 
up  ChakLes  Simeon.*  The  son  of  a  Berkshire  squire,  and 
MricJat^d  at  Eton,  he  was  ^ent  to  King's  College.  Beingwai-ned 
that  he  would  be  expected  to  commtmicate  on  the  first  Sabbath 
affiertis  arrival  in  tne  University,  and  shocked  at  his  own  obvi- 
ous tofitness,  he  instantly  purchased  "The  T^^  of  Man,"  and 
■  sWvfe  t0  prepare  hiijaself.  With  little  Success.  Imt  subsequently 
an  expression  of  Bishop  Wilson,  in  his  book  on  the  Lord^s  Sup- 
per,"-* the  7eWs  knew  what  they  did  when  they  transferred 
fl^'siii  to  the  hdad  of  their  offering^''  suggested  to  his  mind;the 
possibility  of  transferring  guilt  to  another.  The  idea  grew  in  his 
'^&d'tiU  the  hbpe  of  mercy  became  strongs  and  on  Easter  Sundiay 
he  stWoke'Widi  the  words, — "Jesus  Chnst  is  risen  to-day ;  Hal- 
l^j^h  1  ^  Hdlelujah  r  After  this  vivid  dawn,  the  hope  of  sal va- 
jtiiW  contiiiued  strong  wii;^  him ;  but  he  was  three  years  without 
fin^g  a  sitigle  ftiend  like-minded.  On  the  eve  of  his  ordination, 
hdhaa  seriotis  thoughts  o1^  putting  in  the  papers  ah  advertisetnent, 
**'That  a:  young  clergyman,  who  felt  himself  an  undone  sinu^er, 
and  wh6  looked'  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  ahd 
debited  to  Hve  only  to  make  him  faiown,  was  persuaded  that  ihefe 

*  Born  1758,     Died  I     C, 
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must  be  some  persons  in  the  world  whose  views  and  feelings 
accorded  with  his  own ;  and  that,  if  there  were  any  minister  of 
that  description,  he  would  gladly  become  his  curate,  and  serve 
him  gratis."     Soon  afiter  this  purpose  had  been  passing  through 
his    mind,   through    the    influence    of   his    father    he    found 
himself  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  one  of  the  largest  places 
of  worship  in   Cambridge,   and   where,   for   upwards  of  fifty 
years,   he    proclaimed   the    salvation   which    he    himself   h^d 
found.     The  career  of  opposition  and  obloquy  which  be  ran 
passing  off  into  universal  esteem  and  homage,  from  the  time  that 
a  gownsman  would  blush  to  cross  the  quadrangle  in  his  company^ 
till  bishops  were  calling  on  him,  three  together,  and  till  that  Ueak 
November  day,  when  the  mourning  University  bore  him  to  his 
tomb,  beneath  the  stately  roof  of  king  Henry's  Chapel — ^th^ 
triumph  of  faith  and  energy  over  long  hostility,  may  encourage 
other  witnesses  for  obnoxious  truth,  and  is  amply  detailed  in  Mr. 
Cams'  bulky  volume.     We  only  wish  to  indicate  the  particulsff 
work  which  we  believe  that  Mr.  Simeon  did.    Filling,  and  even- 
tually with  great  ascendancy,  that  commanding  pulpit,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,   and  meeting  in  his   own  house  weekly 
scores  of  candidates  for   the  Church  of  England   ministry — 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  of  all  men  Simeon  did  the  most 
to  mould  the  recent  and  existing  evangelism  of  the  Southern 
Establishment.    And  in  his  first  and  most  fervent  days — untram- 
melled, because  persecuted  and  unflattered,  he  did  a  noble  work. 
The  impulse  which  he  then  gave  was  purely  evangelistic,  and 
men  like  Thomason,  and  Henry  Martyn,  and  Daniel  Wilson,  were 
the  product.     But  as  he  got  older  and  more  honoured,  when  hft 
found  that  in  the  persons  of  his  friends  and  pupils,  and  through 
his  writings,  he  had  become  an  important  integral  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  if  he  did  not  become  less  evangelical  be  became 
more  hierarchical.    He  still  loved  the  Gospel ;  but  the  Church 
was  growing  kind,  and  he  was  coaxed  into  a  more  ardent  episco- 
pacy and  more  exact  conformity.     The  Church  was   actually 
improved,  and  personal  acquaintances  mounting  the  bench  put  a 
still  more  friendly  face  on  it.     He  began  to  hope  that  evangelism 
would  prevail  among  the  clergy,  and  that  they  might  prove,  if 
not  the  sole,  the  most  successral  agency  for  diffusing  the  Grospel. 
And  strong  in  this  belief,  he  began  to  blush  at  the  excesses  of  his 
youthful  zeal,  and  inculcate  on  his  student-friends  reverence  for 
the  Rubric  and  obedience  to  the  Bishop.     He  bought  patronages 
and  presentations,  and  bestirred  all  his  energies  to  form  a  minis- 
try evangelical  but  regular,  episcopal  but  earnest.     Volunteering 
his  services  and  accepted  by  the  under-graduates,  he  became 
virtual  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 
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In  fulfilment  of  this  task,  he  inspired  no  grand  ideas.  His 
mind  was  not  telescopic.  He  did  not  look  to  the  Church  uni- 
versaVs  long  future,  nor  to  the  position  of  his  own  Church 
relatively  to  Christendom.  But  he  looked  to  England  as  it  then 
was,  and  as  he  assumed  thsii.  it  ever  would  be ;  and  he  looked 
out  for  new  Bishops  and  advowsons  in  the  market  and  present 
openings  for  an  Evangelical  clergy — the  painstaking  overseer 
of  his  own  repairs,  but  not  prophetic  enougli  to  foretell  the 
alterations  that  would  be  eventually  needed,  nor  creative  enough 
to  suggest  them.  The  minds  of  his  respectful  listeners  were 
not  stimulated  by  the  proposal  of  great  schemes  and  noble  pur- 
poses ;  even  as  they  were  not  invigorated  by  fresh  and  sublime 
presentations  of  familiar  truth.  And  he  taught  no  system.  He 
loved  every  text  and  dreaded  none,  and  gloried  in  laying  on 
each  successively  an  equal  stress.  ^  According  to  his  text,  a  hearer 
might  imagine  him  either  Calvinist  or  Arminian,  High  Church- 
man or  Low.  To  evade  no  text  and  exaggerate  none  was  his- 
object ;  and  this  was  well :  but  we  rather  suspect  that  the  Bible 
contains  pervasive  principles,  prepollent  and  overmastering  truths, 
and  that  a  firm  hold  of  these  is  very  needful  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  individual  texts.  And  of  this  we  are  veiy  sure,  that 
no  energetic  ministry  nor  wide  reformation  has  ever  arisen  with- 
out one  or  other  of  these  cardinal  truths  as  its  watchword  and 
rallying-cry.  In  Simeon's  Theology  there  was  nothing  equi- 
valent to  Luther's  Jehovah-Tsidkenu,  nor  Wesley's  golden  sen- 
tence, "  God  is  Love." 

But  if  not  grand  he  was  earnest,  and  if  not  comprehensive  he 
was  orderly  and  methodical.  A  man  of  routine  rather  than  of 
system,  he  was  a  pattern  of  punctuality  and  neatness  in  his 
person,  and  a  model  of  clear  and  accurate  arrangement  in  his 
sermons.  He  liked  to  see  work  well  done,  and  was  therefore 
tempted  to  do  too  much  himself.  To  ensure  the  preaching  of  a 
good  sermon,  whatever  the  text  might  be,  he  actually  printed  for 
the  guidance  of  ministers  twenty  dense  volumes  of  Helps  to 
Composition.  Only  think  of  it !  and  only  think  of  the  parislies 
wliich  get  these  spectral  Helps  as  regular  sermons  1  This  Hom- 
iletic  Bone-house  contains  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  hundred 
"  skeletons,"  and  however  vigorous  or  affecting  they  might  be 
when  Simeon  himself  lived  in  them,  they  are  now  too  many  and 
exceeding  dry. 

As  presiding  over  a  school  of  the  prophets,  Simeon's  great 
defects  were  a  want  of  grandeur  in  his  views,  and  the  absence  of 
a  gravitation-centre  for  his  creed.  His  pupils  might  come  forth 
sincere  and  painstaking  parsons  ;  but,  overladen  with  truism  and 
shackled  by  routine,  they  were  not  likely  to  prove  venturesome 
missionaries  or  bold  and  original  evangelists.     His  own  propen- 
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sity  was  more  for  well-divided  sermons  than  for  a  theology  newly 
inspired  and  anew  adapted  to  the  times*  He  loved  to  open  texts ; 
ana  it  was  rather  to  the  sermon-fishery  than  to  the  field  of  battle 
that  he  sent  his  young  divines.  His  outfit-present  was  not  a 
sword  but  an  oyster-knife  ;  and  if  the  "  evangelicals"  whom 
Arnold  met  were  Simeonites,  we  do  not  wonder  mat  they  failed 
to  command  his  reverence. 

One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten  as  shedding  lustre  on  his 
Christian  memory.  He  had  continual  heaviness,  and  great  soli- 
citude for  Israel ;  and  ua  he  mightily  helped  to  awaken  through- 
out the  evangelical  Church  a  missionary  zeal  on  their  behalf,  so 
in  his  djring  thoughts,  like  the  Lord  himself,  he  earnestly  re- 
membered them  sull.  And  in  the  recollectedness  and  deep  hu- 
mility of  that  dying  scene,  there  is  something  greater  and  more 
solemn  than  any  obituary  which  we  have  read  for  many  days. 
During  his  long  and  active  life-— disinterested,  peremptory,  and 
.single-eyed,  he  approved  himself  a  faithful  servant  of  his  blessed 
Master.  But  the  greatest  good  which  he  effected,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think,  is  wliat  he  did  directly,  and  still  more  what  he 
did  early.  To  our  judgment  he  is  not  one  of  those  men  who 
can  be  widely  or  long  transmitted.  Already  is  all  that  was  im- 
pulsive in  him  dying  out,  and  we  fear  that  some  who  exceed- 
ingly admired  him  once  are  forgetting  what  he  taught  them. 
And  his  own  last  days,  we  fear,  were  not  quite  so  impulsive  as 
his  first.  An  ancient  University  and  a  hierarchical  Establish- 
ment are  to  a  fervent  Evangelism  like  those  Transatlantic  lakes 
which  are  lined  with  attractive  gravel.  A  stout  arm,  start- 
ing in  deep  water,  may  row  a  goodfy  distance ;  but  as  it  nears  the 
banks  or  skims  the  shallows,  the  boat  will  be  slowed  or  arrested 
by  the  spell  in  the  water.  It  would  appear  that  even  Simeon 
at  last  had  felt  to  some  extent  the  influence  of  this  magnetic  mud. 
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ay*s'dahn  to  be  considered  an  historian  is  jet: 
blfehed  ^-^for,  acknowledging  the  dearness  of  his  language,  the 
6'rigihaKty' of  spme  of  his  views,  and  the  rndustrywith  which  he 
hats  illustrated  the  period  embraced  in  his  short  account,  it  is  to 
beTiggretted  that  his  observations  should  have  been  charaeto- 
cfeAbytin^eem  and  unjust  vituperations  on  the  greater  part -6f 
th^*]^ubJic  men  who  have  borne  sway  in  this  country  sincei  th^ 
jR^oIutiotij'^ha  by  the  atteinpt  to  propagate  mischievous  errors-^- 
yiew^  in  short,  which,  if  adoptea  by  his  pupils  and  their  eon:* 
tmpoiWies,  the;  rising  youth  of  England  (for  whose  mstructiofe 
he  tfells'  us  that"  they  are  intended),  would  surely  'destroy  the 
cotiimercial,  hoiiour,  atnd,  through  it,  the  existence  of  Great  Bri- 
f^n."'   "  ■'      '■■'■'',        ■  '  ■  .^■'     ■  ■  ' 

'  ^6re  lia^  been  from  the  commencement  something  lin toward 
in' the  cbndiict  of  our  financial  operations.  The  iriost  serJous  de^ 
n^ahds  upoh'  our  energies--— the  struggles  in  whibh  it  was  incuni- 
beiit  upbA  us  to  p'l^  forth  the  greatest  efforts  pf  strength  in  mo* 
ney,  in  ^rms  by  sea/6r  by  land — have  been  at  those  periods  m 
which  dredit  was  lowest,  money  in  fewer  hands,  and  its  holders 
therefore  in  a  condition  to  dictate  to  Parliament  the  most  oner- 
ous tSgrflis.      "'  ' 

The  gi^eat^r  part  of  thfe  four  hundred  millions  with  wliich'the 
war  of  tne  French  devolution  may  be  debited,  was  borrowed  ill 
a  depreciated  currency ;  while  receiving  £60  or  £70  in  paper, 
we  bound  ourselves  to  pay  £100,  without  stipulating  that  the 
lender  should  be  reimbursed  either  in  the  same  worthless  mate- 
rial, or  upon  any  equitable  system  of  equivalents.  The  return 
to  cash  payments  consequent  upon  Mr.  Peel's  Act  of  1819,  gave 
to  the  mm  holder  of  public  securities  an  undue  advantage,  at  the 
expense  of  nearly  every  other  class  in  the  country. 

The  account  of  the  transactions  under  which  our  national  debt 
has  grown  upon  us,  dates  mainly  from  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  new  and  insecure  Government  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  strength  of  the  Tory  party,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
maintain  the  new  order  of  things  without  a  heavier  outlay,  and 
corresponding  taxation ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Land-Tax  of  1692, 
(equal  to  and  which  was  in  fact  an  Income  and  Property  Tax  of 
20  per  cent.)  it  was  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  a  loan,    Mr, 
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Doubleda/s  prejudices  and  feelings  in  reference  to  tliis  period, 
have  been  so  far*  allowed  to  warp  his  judgment  as  to  huny  him 
into  the  unworthy  assertion  (whilst  he  sneers  at  the  patriotism 
of  the  Russells  and  the  Cavendishes,)  that  a  main  cause  of  the 
Revolution  was  the  sordid  desire,  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
greatest  English  nobles,  to  secure  their  ecclesiastical  possessions 
from  resumption  by  a  Catholic  Government  and  Priesthood,  had 
James  contmued  to  reign  in  this  country.  Of  such  a  design  on 
the  part  of  James  11.  there  is  no  evidence ;  still  less  of  any  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  that  property,  that  the 
King,  had  he  been  ever  so  desirous,  could  have  caused  them  any 
disturbance  in  their  enjoyment  of  it.  More  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  that,  his  predecessor,  Mary,  had  wished 
to  restore  to  the  Monasteries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions, the  estates  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  Although 
it  was  but  eighteen  years  after  Henry  VIII.'s  first  Act,  and 
though  many  of  the  original  beneficiaries  were  then  alive, 
and  exciting  sympathy  by  their  misfortunes  and  faith  in  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  superiority  of  their  creed,  the  Queen  was 
unable  to  carry  her  point.  She  restored,  indeed,  to  the  Catholic 
Church  what  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  ungranted  to 
private  individuals ;  but  with  this  she  was  forced  to  be  content. 
1  et  we  are  to  be  told  that  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  this 
project  had  been  given  up  as  hopeless  by  a  most  bigoted  prin- 
cess, and  in  an  Smost  Catholic  country,  such  a  monarch  as 
James  II.  could  have  alarmed  his  nobles  into  a  deposition  of  him, 
from  a  suspicion  that  he  may  have  had  similar  intentions.  The 
period  of  the  Revolution  is  not  one  which  displays  the  best  pic- 
ture of  the  public  virtue  of  the  country;  but  the  writer  should 
have  reflected,  that  it  was  by  the  relations,  the  friends,  and  the 
allies  of  that  Sydney  and  that  Russell,  who  sealed  with  their 
blood  their  devotion  to  our  liberties,  that  arbitrary  power  was  fin- 
ally banished  from  England  by  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

But  this  arbitrarv  period  of  the  Stuarts  finds  strange  favour  in 
his  eyes.  Under  the  two  last  princes  of  that  House,  England, 
he  says,  though  not  honoured,  was  comfortable  and  prosperous. 
Their  government,  he  contends,  though  oppressive  towards  the 
nobles,  did  not  press  with  harshness  on  tne  great  bulk  of  the^ 
people.  In  support  of  this  view,  the  reader  is  told  of  the  mode- 
rate amount  of  taxation  under  Charles  H.  and  James  H.  While 
the  Long  Parliament  averaged  an  income  of  from  £4,385,000 
to  £4,860,000,  Charles  H.  received  only  £1,800,000,  and  James, 
in  the  year  he  abdicated,  a  trifle  over  £2,000,000.  He  then  sums 
up  the  instances  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country : — 

"  The  interest  of  money  was  six  or  even  eight  per  cent,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  profitsof  trade  werecommensurate  with  thishigh  rate  of  interest 
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for  money.  No  one,  tiierefore,  who  saw  tradesmen  making  these 
great  returns,  which  all  traffic  then  afforded,  would  give  a  heavy  ren- 
tal for  land.  Lands  consequently  were  let  low,  and  on  long  leases, 
the  competition  for  farms  being  moderate." 

Some  of  Mr.  Doubleday's  readers  will  probabljr  doubt  the  e*- 
treme  prosperity  of  a  country  where  interest  is  at  six  and  eight  pet 
cent.,  and  the  profits  (and,  perhaps,  we  should  interpolate  for  him, 
the  risks)  of  wade  in  proportion.  They  may  opine  tnat  for  the  few 
fortunate  owners  of  capital,  and  for  the  tradesmen  exempt  from 
all  competition,  there  may  have  been  great  and  undue  gains,  at 
the  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitant*. 

Another  source  of  satisfactory  contemplation  is  the  state  of 
the  poor.  **  Bates,"  continues  he,  "  distributed  liberally^  if  not 
promsely,  came  to  £160,000,  only  tV*h  of  the  revenue."  Very 
possibly,  with  no  debt,  little  naval  or  military  force,  whatever 
we  spent  on  the  poor  might  wear  a  totally  different  aspect,  when 
compared  with  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  present  day. 
To  judge  correctly,  however,  of  the  relative  burden  of  pauperism 
at  any  period,  it  should  be  ascertained  with  what  proportion  of 
food  the  population  of  a  country  has  to  tax  itself,  for  the  support 
of  those  of  its  members  who  cannot  maintain  themselves  at  either 
period. 

During  the  four  years  of  King  James's  reign,  wheat,  on  an 
average,  cost  31s.  7d.  per  quarter.     £16O,0W),  therefore,  ex- 

Cded  in  poor  rates,  were  equal  to  101,320  Quarters,  or  810,560 
hels;  and  assuming  the  population  at  tnat  period  at  from 
4,500,000  to  5,000,000,  the  amount  of  relief  to  the  indigent  re- 
quired a  contribution  from  every  individual  in  the  State  of  from 
^th  to  ith  of  a  bushel. 

The  poor  rate  now  may  be  taken  at  £5,000,000,  and  with 
wheat  at  60s.,  will  amount  to  about  one  bushel  per  head,  or  six  or 
seven  times  as  much  per  head,  on  our  present  population,  (in 
inpite  of  Mr.  Doubleda/s  "  atrocious  PoorL/aw,")  as  the  "  liberal 
if  not  profuse  administration  "  in  the  Stuart  period. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  gentleman  has  properly  ex- 
amined the  social  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  this  country 
before  making  such  loose  statements.  From  1660  to  1720,  says 
Malthus,  the  average  price  of  com  enabled  a  labourer  to  purchase 
two-thirds  of  a  peck  of  wheat  per  diem  with  his  daily  wages — 
from  1720  to  1750  they  were  equal  to  a  peck  a  day.  Arthur 
IToting  considers  that  for  the  whole  of  the  17th  centuij,  wheat 
averaged  38s.  2d.,  and  that  from  1700  to  1766  it  was  32s.  Id. ; 
that  is,  it  declined  16  per  cent.,  while  labour,  which  on  the 
average  had  been  10:Jd.  per  diem  through  the  17th  century, 
was  for  the  66  first  years  of  the  18th — Is.,  or  a  rise  of  16  per 
cent., — to  which  we  will  add  the  general  testimony  of  Mr, 
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Hallam^  that  "  the  reieu  of  Geo,  II.  was  on  the  whole  the  most 
prosperous  period  that  England  had  ever  experienced."  In  1668 
(i,  e.  in  Mr.  D.'s  happy  times),  Gregory  King  computed  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  laoourers  and  out-servants  at  £15  per  an- 
num for  a  family  of  3^  persons,  their  weekly  expenditure  at  20d. 
per  head — ^here  is  an  income  of  £15  to  meet  an  expenditure 
then  of  £17,  15s.  Chief  Justice  Hale  seems  to  have  reckoned 
the  expense  of  a  labourer's  family,  consisting  of  a  f  Aher,  mother, 
and  four  children,  of  whom  two  could  work  a  httle,  and  the 
other  two  not  at  all,  at  10s.  per  week,  or  £26  per  annum.  If 
we  assume  8s.  per  week  as  their  income  from  earnings,  we  have 
but  £20,  16s.  From  1655  to  1680,  the  period  with  which  the 
Chief  Justice  was  familiar,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  from 
two  guineas  to  458.  the  quarter. 

It  will  be  clear,  from  these  authorities,  that  Mr.  D.,  in  his 
anxiety  to  render  yet  more  an  object  of  envy  to  his  fellow  debt- 
ors of  this  century,  the  golden  age  of  prerogative  and  plague, 
has  assumed  for  it  a  degree  of  comfort  and  prosperity  wholly  at 
variance  with  historical  facts.  There  is  also  an  infatuation  simi- 
lar to  that  which  characterized  his  theory  of  population,  in  as- 
serting that  this  island  was  far  more  numerously  peopled  in 
former  times  than  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  They 
seem  to  have  lived,  in  his  view,  mostly  on  animal  food ;  "  up  to 
the  Reformation  farming  was  in  fact  grazing."  K  so,  these 
graziers  and  their  herdsmen  must  have  been,  we  grieve  to  think, 
but  indifferent  Catholics,  not  quite  worthy  of  the  advantages 
that  surrounded  them : — we  own  we  should  have  thought  the 
effect  of  the  Reformation,  involving  the  abolition  of  Lenten 
days,  would  have  inverted  the  relative  consumption,  and  have 
caused  less  com  and  more  meat  to  be  consumed  than  before. 

These  praises,  however,  enable  him  with  better  grace  to  de- 
nounce the  present  order  of  things.  Our  condition  is  become 
so  intolerable,  that  he  gravely  proposes  the  disregard  of  obliga- 
tions contracted  and  imposed  by  the  Legislature,  to  pass  a 
sponge  over  the  whole  national  debt,  as  Cobbett,  of  whom  he  is 
an  admirer,  did  a  Quarter  of  a  century  back.  Whether  we  will 
or  not,  this  proceeaing,  we  are  told,  is  inevitable ;  only  for  con- 
venience sake  it  might,  he  thinks,  be  hastened.  He  cannot  for- 
give Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  Act  of  1819. 
The  hardship  and  injustice  which  it  inflicted  fell,  as  he  states,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  with  the  greatest  severity,  upon  mortga- 
gers and  incumbrancers,  but  all  other  classes  of  ovu*  tax-paying 
countrymen  were  in  effect  mulcted,  by  the  undesigned  or  un- 
foreseen operation  of  this  Act,  of  £3,000,000  to  £4,000,000 
annually.  By  it  they  were  decreed  to  pay  in  gold  the  interest 
of  all  that  part  of  the  debt  borrowed  in  the  war  time  in  a 
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depreciated  currency,  and  which  interest,  nominally  above 
£12,000,000,  was  really  worth  only  eight  or  nine  millions  until 
the  Act  of  1819  added  to  all  obligations  of  this  sort  a  burden  of 
20  to  25  per  cent.,  by  converting  a  paper  promise  into  a  golden 
liability.  • 

"  The  distress,  ruin,  and  bankruptcy  which  now  took  place  were 
universal,  affecting  both  the  great  interests  of  land  and  trade ;  but 
among  the  landlords  whose  estates  were  burdened  with  mortgages, 
fortunes,  settlements,  legacies,  &c.,  the  effects  were  most  marked  and 
out  of  the  ordinary  course.  In  hundreds  of  cases,  from  the  tremend- 
ous reduction  in  the  price  of  land  which  now  took  place,  the  estates 
barely  sold  for  as  much  as  would  pay  off  their  mortgages,  and  hence 
the  owners  were  stripped  of  all,  and  made  beggars." 

In  one  case  given,  a  gentleman  purchases  an  estate  for 
£80,000,  about  1812  or  1813 — one  moiety  of  the  purchase 
being  borrowed  on  mortgage  of  the  land  so  bought. 

*'  Li  1823  he  was  compelled  to  part  with  the  estate,  in  order  to  pay 
off  his  mortgage  and  some  arrears  of  interest,  and  when  this  was 
done,  he  was  left  without  a  shilling — the  estate  bringing  only  half  its 
cost  in  1812." 

In  another  case,  about  1812,  a  father  and  son  had  invested  in 
an  estate  in  a  midland  county  the  sum  of  £72,000 ;  shortly 
after  they  agreed  to  lay  out  an  equal  sum  on  another  estate  in 
the  same  quarter.  In  the  interval  between  the  contract  for  the 
purchase  (1812)  and  the  execution  of  the  conveyance  (in  1819), 
the  parties,  who  were  in  trade,  and  who  had  experienced  heavy 
losses,  could  not  complete  the  purchase,  which,  with  some  arrears 
of  unpaid  interest,  amounted  to  £71,957;  they  therefore  gave 
the  vender  (in  addition  to  £18,555  which  he  had  already  re- 
ceived in  part  payment)  a  mortgage  deed  for  £65,000  secured 
on  both  of  the  estates.  In  1821  the  purchasers  became  bankrupts 
— these  two  estates  were  then  put  up  for  sale,  but  would  not 
together  bring  the  sum  for  which  they  were  mortgaged,  and 
the  vender  of  the  second,  now  become  the  mortgagee  of  both, 
gave  notice  to  foreclose.  And  this  sad  tale  was  that  of  many, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  mismanagement  or  indiscretion  of 
the  parties  thus  speculating  in  land  and  trade  also ;  yet  the  de- 
preciation of  the  land  in  each  case  to  half  its  value  in  less  than 
a  dozen  years,  is  undeniable.  It  resulted  from  the  lottery  in 
which  the  nation  had  been  engaged — not  from  any  particular 
criminality  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  An  excess  of  specu- 
lation had  pervaded  all  orders  of  men  in  the  country.  We  had 
been  the  sole  traders,  the  sole  carriers  and  manufacturers ;  and 
it  was  not  surprising  that  speculations  in  land  should  have  par- 
taken of  the  general  artificial  rise,  and  should  afterwards  have 
reached  their  natural  level  by  a  rapid  and  ruinous  descent. 
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He  forcibly  denounces  the  practice  of  saddling  our  posterity 
to  all  perpetuity  with  the  debts  contracted  in  a  single  genera- 
tion. There  is  a  curious  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Dr.  Epps, 
dated  24th  June  1813,  in  support  of  this  view : — 

'<  Suppose  that  the  majority  had  borrowed  a  sum  equal  to  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  estate,  and  had  consumed  it  in  eating  and  drinking  and 
making  merry  in  their  day,  or,  if  you  please,  in  quarrelling  and  fighting 
with  their  unoffending  neighbours— in  eighteen  years  and  eight 
months  half  of  the  then  adult  majority  are  dead;  till  then,  being  the 
majority,  they  might  rightfully  levy  the  interest  of  their  debt  an-^ 
nually  on  themselves  and  their  fellow-citizens; — ^but  at  that  period  a 
new  majority  will  have  come  into  place  in  their  own  right,  and  not 
under  the  rights,  conditions,  and  laws  of  their  predecessors:  Are 
they  bound  to  consider  the  debt?  or  legally  bound  to  give  up  their 
country  and  emigrate  for  subsistence  ?     Every  one  will  say — ^No."* 

Mr.  Doubleday  raises  only  a  refined  objection  to  this  passi^, 
to  the  effectthat  there  might  have  been  minors,  wanting  only  a  few 
days  of  legal  age,  who  might  thus  be  bound  for  neany  nmeteen 
years  to  a  system  which  tney  might  disapprove  of,  and  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  per  force  when  of  age  to  assert 
their  other  political  rights. 

Men  do  not,  however,  always  on  coming  of  age,  enter  upon 
the  exercise  of  discretion,  or  indeed  upon  the  possession  of  an 
unencumbered  estate,  real  or  political;  and  if  tney  do,  they  are 
not  long  before  they  manage  to  encumber  it  a  little  themselves. 
We  wonder  that  Mr.  Doubleday's  extreme  anxiety  to  preserve  all 
possible  contingent  remainders  for  the  first  tenant  in  tail,  did 
not  suggest  to  him  that  the  minor  is  not  the  only  sufferer.  Is 
there  no  hardship  in  shutting  out  those  who,  by  the  census,  are 
now  just  below  the  property  qualification,  but  who  may  acquire 
it  to-morrow,  as  those  who  to-aay  are  just  below  the  age  qualifi- 
cation, which  will  avail  them  only  to-morrow,  when  it  is  too 
late,  and  when  the  mortgage-deed  upon  their  future  toil  will 
have  been  already  executed  f 

However,  the  extreme  cases  put  by  Jefferson  cannot  practically 
occur.  No  capitalist  would  advance  money  to  a  State,  for  the 
exclusive  object  of  promoting  national  gluttony  and  ebriety, 
though  a  single  prodigal  son  is  sometimes  enablea,  by  the  aid  of 
money-lenders,  to  waste  his  family  substance  in  this  manner. 
The  want  of  credit  on  the  part  of  the  spendthrift  governments  of 
France,  for  a  generation  or  two,  led  to  the  convocation  of  the 


*  Jefferson's  theory  was,  that  of  all  now  living  one-half  die  in  twenty-four  years 
aiid  eight  months ;  but  then  he  omits  minors,  and  says,  that  of  those  liow  adult, 
one-half  will  be  dead  in  eighteen  years  and  eight  months 
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States-General,  and  eventually  to  tlie* Revolution;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  expending  of  borrowed  money  in  quarrelling  with 
neighbours,  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Jefferson's  country- 
men, in  their  contest  with  Mexico,  will  be  able  to  borrow  the 
funds  requisite  for  its  successful  termination,  and  whether  the 
interest  will  in  that  case  continue  to  be  paid  punctually,  even  for 
eighteen  years  and  eight  months. 

Again  it  is  argued,  as  if  it  lay  in  the  discretion  of  the  nobles 
of  this  country,  for  the  time  being,  to  have  gone  to  war  or  not 
with  France  as  they  pleased,  and  to  have  spent  as  little  money 
on  this  object  as  they  chose.  In  Mr.  Jefferson's  country  this 
might  be  the  case,  but  not  so  in  Europe.  Could  we  have  calcu- 
lated on  remaining  neuter  ?  was  our  engaging  in  the  war,  or  our 
continuance  of  it,  voluntary  or  not  ?  We  will  admit  that  the 
first  declaration  came  from  us;  nay  more — that  the  tenor  of 
Lord  Grenville's  notes  were  unfriendly  in  1792,  But  had  states- 
men most  desirous  of  peace  been  at  the  head  of  affairs — had  Mr. 
Fox,  for  instance,  the  apologist  of  the  French  Revolution,  been 
at  the  helm  from  1792  to  1805,  could  even  he  have  prevented 
war  ?  Had  we  not  acted  against  the  French  on  the  ocean,  we 
must  have  fought  them  in  Egypt ;  and  if  not  in  Egypt,  at  last 
in  India,  where  they  would,  but  for  our  timely  stoppage,  have 
gone.  Did  other  States,  desirous  of  peace  or  neutraUty,  avert 
the  visitation  ?  Did  Naples,  or  Bavaria,  or  Spain,  or  Tuscany, 
or  Modena,  or  Venice,  or  Genoa,  or  even  Prussia,  though  there 
was  no  measure  of  humility,  falsehood,  or  treachery,  that  the 
cabinet  of  this  latter  power  were  not  ready  to  resort  to,  in  order 
to  escape  the  ultima  ratio  famiUar  to  the  great  Frederick?  And 
we  are  now  to  be  told  that  it  was  optional  whether  we  should 
fight! 

.  Until  lately,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  project  of  an  in- 
vasion of  this  country  was  seriously  entertained.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  French  ruler  knew  our  unconquerable  charac- 
ter, and  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  be  quit  of  the  expedition.  So 
he  may ;  a  closer  examination  may  have  shown  him  the  proba- 
bilities of  failure  and  disgrace ;  but  do  not  let  us  therefore  con- 
clude, that  the  project  had  not  been  seriously  entertained,  and 
long  and  obstinately  persevered  in  by  its  author.  M.  Thiers' 
fifth  volume  shows  the  extent  of  preparations  made — the  ports 
dug  out  along  the  French  coast — the  flotillas  of  brigs,  gun- 
boats, and  transports  provided — the  enormous  expenses  incurred 
with  this  sole  view — expenses  seriously  taxing  tne  resources  of 
the  nation,  and  entirely  thrown  away  unless  this  enterprise  was 
undertaken.  Let  it  be  seen  what  earnest  personal  interest  the 
!]^mperor  himself  took  in  this  matter  for  years,  urging,  cajoling, 
forcing  every  agent,  officer,  and  circumstance,  into  his  views. 
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As  early  as  July  1804,  he  writes  to  Admiral  La  Touche  Tre- 
ville, — "  Soyons  maitres  du  d^troit  six  heures  et  nous  sommes 
maitres  du  monde ;"  and  to  Villeneuve,  in  July  1805,  just  after 
that  officer,  having  unsuccessfully  fought  Calder  on  the  22d,  had 
entered  Corunna, — "  Faites  vous  battre,  memo  detruire,  pour- 
vue  que  par  vos  eflForts  la  porte  de  Brest  soit  ouverte."  A^ain, 
in  less  than  a  week  his  master  writes  to  him, — "  Pour  ce  grand 
objet  de  favoriser  une  descente  chez  cette  puissance  ^ui  depuis 
six  si&cles  opprime  la  France,  nous  pouvons  tons  mourir  sans  re- 
gretter  la  vie.'* On  the  3d  August  1805,  Napo- 
leon reached  Boulogne.  Next  evening,  after  having  reviewed 
on  the  sands  above  100,000  men,  he  writes  exultingly  to  Admi- 
ral Decres,  the  minister  of  marine, — "  Les  Anglais  ne  savent  pas 
ce  qui  leur  pend  k  Toreille :  si  nous  sommes  maitres  de  douze 

heures  de  la  travers6e,  TAngleterre  a  v^cu." 

And  when  at  last,  on  the  22d  August,  a  despatch  overland  from 
Corunna  brought  him  word  that  Villeneuve  hsrii  actually  sailed 
from  thence  to  Brest,  his  contentment  was  extreme.  His  inten- 
tion was  that  Villeneuve,  with  twenty-nine  sail  of  the  line, 
should  present  himself  before  Brest,  from  whence  Gantheaume, 
issuing  with  twenty-one  more,  would  effect  a  junction,  notwith- 
standing Comwallis'  blockading  squadron.  The  French  fleet, 
thus  numbering  fifty  line-of-battle  ships,  would,  in  Napoleon's 
calculations,  meet  and  give  battle  to  any  English  force  then  in 
those  waters  ;  they  would  lose  ten — twenty  of  their  number ;  no 
matter,  with  the  remainder  he  still  hoped  they  would  be  sufficient 
to  protect  his  passage  across,  and  cover  his  landing.  So  he  writes 
to  Gantheaume  imperatively, — "  Partez  et  venez  ici  (Boulogne) 
nous  aurons  venge  six  siecles  d'outrages  et  de  honte."  .  .  And 
to  Villeneuve  at  the  same  time, — "  Ne  perdez  pas  un  mo- 
ment, et  avec  mes  escadres  reunies  entrez  dans  la  Manche,  TAng- 
leterre  est  k  nous,  paraissez  24  heures  et  tout  est  termine." 
.  .  And  he  was  not  far  out.  Forty  years  afterwards  these  boasts 
and  threats  may  appear  idle  to  many ;  but  to  the  desperadoes  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  the  possessory  partnership,  indicated 
in  his  language,  was  inspiriting  in  the  hignest  degree.  Called 
by  the  inexorable  conscription  to  be  soldiers,  it  represented  to 
them  profit,  pleasure,  promotion — every  object,  in  short,  for 
which  men  agitate  and  subscribe  in  this  country — the  richer  the 
land  of  promise,  the  more  eager  they  for  the  foray.  We  do  not 
wonder,  then,  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which  such  a  feader  was 
followed.  And  after  all,  the  project  was  not  more  personally 
adventurous  than  the  expedition  to  Egj^pt,  the  return  from  thence 
to  France,  the  descent  of  the  St.  Bernard,  or  the  landing  at 
Cannes ;  or,  above  all,  more  gigantic  than  the  invasion  of  Kussia. 

Our  national  existence  was  at  stake.    Was  this  the  moment, 
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then,  to  stand  higgling  over  the  counter  about  the  terms  on  which 
the  Hebrew  would  lend  us  his  moneys?  or  to  be  debating,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  double  fellowship,  whether  the  public 
debt  to  be  incurred  should  be  discharged  by  instalments  within 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  or  remain  at  a  perpetuity  of  interest? 

In  crises  of  this  kind  the  national  energies  must  be  strained, 
even  at  the  risk  of  bursting ;  and  the  survivors  and  inheritors, 
after  the  gigantic  struggle  is  over,  must  be  contented  with  their 
succession,  crippled  and  incumbered  as  it  may  be,  and  think  them- 
selves fortunate  in  having  to  pay  only  their  share  of  the  cost,  and 
in  having  escaped  the  risK,  the  apprehensions,  and  the  bloodshed 
which  were  the  lot  of  those  who  carried  on  the  contest. 

But  for  their  success,  both  in  borrowing  and  fighting,  Mr. 
Doubleday  himself  might  have  been  a  commis  in  a  French 
comptoir — ^his  sons,  for  whose  benefit  he  writes,  so  far  from 
enjoying  leisure  to  profit  by  his  labours,  might,  by  favour  of  the 
conscription,  be  at  this  moment  engaged  in  diffusing  French 
notions  of  civilization,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  Algeria, 
under  Bugeaud — the  Bishop  or,  London  still  a  discontented  tutor 
of  a  college — good  Dr.  Hooly  might  have  gone  to  join  Pope 
Pius  at  Fontainbleau — and  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  ended  his  days 
as  a  pr6fet  of  a  trans-manchal  Department.  But  "  diis  alitor 
visum." 

So  far  from  grudging  the  expenditure  incurred  in  resisting 
such  an  invasion,  pernaps  Government  might  be  censiu'ed  for  not 
organizing  their  defence  on  a  greater  scale ;  nay,  our  subsequent 
engaging  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns  may  be  justified  as  a 
measure  of  necessary  precaution.  Had  we  permitted  the  French 
Emperor  to  make  lumself  master,  one  by  one,  of  all  the  countries 
in  Europe,  their  resources  would,  in  due  time,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  own,  have  been  turned  against  us  for  our  inevit- 
able destruction. 

We  must  take  leave  to  deny  the  abstract  proposition,  that 
there  is  an  indefeasible  right  in  the  tax-paying  people  of  these 
islands  to  an  inheritance  of  their  state  and  country  free  from  all 
debt  and  incumbrance.  The  correlative  condition  would  be, 
that  neither  should  they  be  entitled  to  the  improvements  which 
a  former  generation  has  effected  during  its  life  tenancy.  Bridges, 
ports,  fortresses,  canals,  railways,  lighthouses,  docks  and  drain- 
ages, and  a  host  of  other  public  works,  are  constructed  out  of  the 
savings  of  one  generation  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  ones. 
The  economy  oi  money,  time,  health,  and  life,  resulting  from 
them,  render  existence  generally  longer  and  better  in  this  cotm- 
try  than  in  most  others,  and  are  thus  brought  home,  indirectly 
at  least,  to  every  individual  in  it :  although  every  man's  labour 
may  be  mortgaged,  every  man  derives  from  the  investment  more 
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than  the  wherewithal  to  discharge  his  share  of  the  interest.  He 
must  elect  then,  whether  he  will  take  to  his  estate  politic  so 
charged  or  not ;  and  if,  on  the  whole,  he  should  still  be  of  opi- 
nion that  the  liabilities  are  too  heavy,  he  may  withdraw  himself 
from  their  incidence  by  emigration  to  some  of  our  unburdened, 
but  at  the  same  time  less  secure,  and  less  civilized  possessions  in 
Australia  or  in  Canada. 

It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thought  that  we  are  apologists  for  war 
in  general,  or  for  the  imbecility  and  extravagance  with  which 
that  with  France  was  prosecuted.  But  the  right  to  incur  heavy 
liabilities,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  (except  as  a 
tribe  of  Helots)  is  at  stake,  is  what  we  must  contend  for,  al* 
though,  in  the  main,  we  admit  with  Mr.  JeflFerson,  that  we 
should  be  chary  of  burdening  our  posterity  with  costs,  incurred 
perhaps,  by  the  follies  or  passions  oi  a  party  in  power  for  a  day. 
However,  it  is  well  to  be  cautious  in  our  adoption  of  political 
morality  from  American  statesmen.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
repudiating  turpitude  of  some  of  the  States  belonging  to  the  Union, 
may  not  have  been  owing  to  their  adhesion  to,  anaimprovement 
upon,  such  doctrine  as  that  which  the  democratic  President  has 
thus  laid  down. 

Although  Mr.  Doubleday  attacks  with  unqualified  censure 
the  professors  of  Political  Economy,  and  Ricardo,  ("  the  rich 
and  arrogant  man,"  as  he  terms  him,)  he  evidently  adopts  some 
of  the  views  of  the  latter.     In  his  Tract  on  the  Funding  System, 
Ricardo  describes  three  modes  by  which  a  country,  plunged  into 
a  war  costing  20  millions  per  annum,  (a  truly  mercantile  view 
of  the  question,)  may  provide  for  its  expenditure. 
let,  By  raising  in  each  year  the  sum. 
2d,  By  borrowing  and  funding  to  perpetuity. 
dd,  By  borrowing  and  providing,  by  taxation,  an  adequate 
sinking  fund. 

Of  these  three  Ricardo  preferred  the  first,  because,  he  says, 
and  truly,  we  shall  be  more  cautious  of  engaging  in  war,  and 
more  likely  to  get  out  of  it ;  and  efforts  wouM  be  made  to  save 
the  whole  20  millions  out  of  income,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  greater  effort  would  be  made  to  save  the  interest  only  on  the 
20  millions,  (if  we  funded  them,)  than  would  be  made  to  save 
the  principal  sum  itself. 

This  could  not  be  accomplished  if^ithout  extensive  confiscation 
and  general  distress  spread  over  all  those  classes  who  live  by 
bodily  labour.  Although  nominally  supported  by  the  wealthy, 
tlie  working  classes  would,  before  long,  be  grievously  affected 
by  the  operation  of  such  an  impost.  If  20  millions  are  with- 
drawn permanently  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  expenditure, 
who  will  make  up  to  the  workmen  the  livelihood  of  which  they 
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are  thus  suddenly  deprived  ? — ^for  of  even  the  richest  and  most 
luxurious  man's  expenditure,  how  large  a  portion  resolves  itself 
virtually  into  mere  wages  of  labour — race-horses,  and  opera- 
dancers  excepted.  Not  to  mention  the  absurdity  of  a  nation 
plunged  into  a  war,  determining  before-hand  the  sum  which  it 
would  spend  upon  it  each  year, — as  if  in  undertaking  a  chancery 
suit  any  one  was  able  to  allowance  himself  with  a  fixed  annual 
amount  of  litigatory  menus  plaisirs. 

iB^verting  to  our  internal  condition,  much  mischief  is  attri- 
buted by  ]y&.  Doubleday  (apparently  for  want  of  better  reasons,) 
to  the  general  extension  of  enclosures.  From  1760  to  1831, 
7,000,000  of  acres  in  England  and  Wales  have  been  enclosed. 
It  would  really  be  a  waste  of  time  to  combat  such  an  argument, 
even  were  his  assertion  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  the  poor  of  the 
country  had  been  despoiled  of  these  their  possessions,  and  that 
no  others  enjoyed  any  right  over  them.  Very  little  advantage 
could  have  been  derived  from  them  by  persons  too  poor  to  lay 
out  capital  upon  them,  and  who  only  possessed  a  limited  right 
of  enjoyment  in  them.  Things  held  absolutely  in  common,  for- 
bid, Irom  their  nature,  the  apphcation  of  capital  by  a  few  of  the 
individuals  interested,  as  the  benefits  accruing  from  such  outlay 
would  go  to  the  commoners  at  large,  and  not  exclusively  to  the 
investors.  The  writer  is  incorrect  in  his  account  of  these  com- 
mons, when  he  states  that  "  they  were  gradually  abandoned  by 
the  richer  proprietors  as  inconvenient  holdings — at  last  they 
became  the  joint  property  of  the  poorer,  and  a  village  or  town 
naturally  rose  on  the  verge  of  each,  which  was  the  origin  of 
townships,  into  which  parishes  came  to  be  divided." 

Had  ne  been  as  active  in  ascertaining  where  and  what  people 
had  a  right  to  graze,  as  in  demonstrating  what  debts,  or  inter- 
ests they  ought  not  to  pay,  he  would  not  have  been  betrayed 
into  such  inaccuracies — ^he  would  have  found  it  distinctly  re- 
corded in  the  memorial  rolls  of  three-fourths  of  the  courts-baron, 
that  the  clear  and  undisputed  ownership  of  these  wastes  was  in 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  subject  to  a  limited  and  restricted  right 
of  enjoyment  by  the  commoners,  varying  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  each  particular  manor ;  and  the  same  records  show  that 
the  commoners  were  by  no  means  negUgent  of  their  own  rights, 
from  the  fireauent  presentments  of  any  who  intruded  without 
license  firom  tne  lord  or  other  valid  title.  The  question  of  en- 
closures has  been  rather  needlessly  pressed  into  the  service  by  Mr. 
Doubleday,  in  his  attack  on  our  finance,  for  we  can  trace  no 
connexion  betwixt  them.  As  far  as  enclosures  have  had  any 
•ffect  on  the  labouring  class,  it  has  been  a  beneficial  one,  fi*om 
the  employment  and  the  food  they  have  afibrded;  though,  un- 
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fortunately,  he  views  them  like  many  other  matters,  through  a 
strangely  distorted  medium. 

In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  classes  of  men  or  things 
occupy  the  lowest  place  in  his  favour.  Ministers  and  econo- 
mists, favourites  and  demagogues,  landlords  and  Jews — events  and 
periods  even,  all  come  in  by  turns  for  marks  of  his  displeasure. 
"  The  South  Sea  villains" — "  this  atrociously  villanous  pro- 
ceeding"— "  the  slavish  and  impudent  pedant" — "  the  pompous 
and  over-praised  bully,  Johnson;"  "the  long,  gloomy,  mad, 
and  wicked  reign  of  Geo.  III.,"  who  is  further  noted  as  the 
"  boorish  semi-idiot" — "  who  nominally  governed" — "  the  profli- 

fate  Scotchman,"  (Lord  Bute,) — and  "  the  regal  demi-rep,  (the 
*rince  of  Wales)  "  who  really  ruled" — "  the  empty  and  flippant 
Canning," — "  the  incapable  Robinson," — "  a  shallow  and  super- 
ficial man," — the  "  most  silly  and  contemptible  of  all  financiers." 
In  his  praise  he  is  more  sparing;  but  its  objects  find  themselves 
in  unexpected  company  in  his  pages.  He  ranks  together  "  the 
much-maligned  but  honest  (?)  monarch,  James  II.,"  the  late  Wil- 
liam Cobbett,  and  the  present  hon.  member  for  Oldham — "  the 
excellent  John  Fielden," — "the  Protector  Cromwell,"  and  "  the 
illustrious  President  Jackson,"  who  is  complimented  for  having 
forced  the  United  States  to  return  *to  those  cash  payments 
"which  had  been  suspended  to  the  great  injury  of  the  morals, 
credit,  and  prosperity  of  the  Union  ;"  just  the  very  course,  in 
short,  which  he  bitterly  reproaches  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Parliament 
for  having  followed  in  1819.  The  Protector,  we  suppose,  is 
lauded,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  scolding  at  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  of  abusing  the  pacific  policy 
of  England,  contrasted  wdth  the  bold  bearing  which  the  internal 
weakness  of  the  then  natural  rivals  of  England  justified  Crom- 
well in  assuming  in  his  foreign  correspondence. 

We  are  taunted  with  not  opposing  an  English  army  to  the 
French  invasion  of  Spain  in  1823.  We  are  told  we  must  sub- 
mit to  any  sacrifice  rather  than  resort  to  hostilities.  We  are 
reproached  with  the  submission  of  Wellington  to  the  blockade 
of  Enos  by  the  Russians  in  1829 — with  the  capture  of  the  Vixen 
— the  extirpation  of  Poland — the  annexation  of  Texas — ^the 
overthrow  of  Espartero — the  Spanish  marriages — Russian  agres- 
sions in  Turkey — Russian  intrigues  in  Asia, — all  of  which  are 
contrasted  with  the  boastful  dictum  of  Chatham,  that  not  a 
cannon  should  be  fired  in  Europe  but  that  England  should 
know  the  reason  why. 

No  doubt  these  several  incidents,  some  of  which  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient,  others  extravagant,  in  us  to  oppose  or  punish 
by  force,  have  been^ro  tanto  triumphs  of  barbarism  over  civiliza- 
tion, of  despotism  over  that  liberty  and  independence  among  the 
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nations  of  the  world  which  it  is  the  proud  distinction  of  England 
to  have  inspired,  and  which  it  is  still  her  privilege  to  lead.  She 
must,  however,  be  content  with  the  influence  which  her  position 
and  her  intellectual  state  in  advance  of  the  whole  world  ensure 
for  her.  She  cannot  act  as  poUce-officer  and  public  prosecutor 
for  every  oflFence  against  liberty  and  property  committed  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  The  wider  her  commerce,  the  more  extended 
her  relations,  the  more  intricate  the  net-work  of  the  communica- 
tions she  maintains  for  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and  intellect  among 
mankind^  the  more  cautious  does  it  behove  her  to  be  of  inter- 
rupting, even  temporarily  and  over  a  limited  surface,  the  ramifi- 
cations by  which  her  civilizing  influences  are  distributed  to  other 
nations.  Nothing  can  be  so  afflicting  as  the  contemplation  of  a 
renewal  of  the  general  European  struggle  which  terminated  in 
the  last  generation  :  the  men  of  this,  now  in  their  prime,  have 
the  liappiness,  for  the  most  part,  of  knowing  of  those  horrors  by 
description  and  tradition  only,  as  having  been  inflicted  in  other 
countries — ^never  as  having  been  endured  in  our  own.  They 
have  not  felt  as  our  fathers  did,  who  were  actors  in  and  respon- 
sible for  the  issue  of  the  tremendous  struggle  then  raging,  what 
really  was  a  contest  j^ro  aris  etfocis. 

Mr.  Doubleday  is  so  certain  of  our  ruin  if  the  struggle  ever  be 
renewed :  he  looks  on  that  ruin  as  so  valuable  an  instrument  of 
punishment  for  the  crimes  of  sundry  extortioners,  that  he  almost 
seems  to  regret  that  we  did  not  plunge  into  hostilities  in  order  that 
his  anger  at  certain  of  our  institutions  or  classes  of  men  might  be 
appeased  by  their  destruction  in  the  conflict.  We  admit  thatourdif- 
ficulties  as  to  money  would  be  pressing.  But  those  of  the  enemy 
would  be  in  no  respect  less  embarrassing.  In  the  last  war,  France, 
the  general  aggressor,  started  with  the  advantage  of  providing  for 
her  armies  by  a  general  confiscation  of  land  and  tithes — every- 
thing, in  shorty  that  belonged  to  the  Church  and  noblesse,  tne 
owners  having  been  first  guillotined  or  exiled.  From  the  States 
she  subdued,  she  plundered  enough  to  maintain  her  armies  and 
enrich  her  leaders — just  as  her  forefathers  had  done  under 
Brennus  and  Vercingetorix  twenty  centuries  before. 

Our  policy  was  difierent.  We  raised  soldiers  and  sailors,  who, 
when  they  fought,  conquered,  and  honestly  and  gallantly  earned 
their  daily  bread,  even  with  wheat  at  120s.  the  quarter;  but  we  un- 
luckily hired  the  military  service  of  every  nation  on  the  continent 
who  nad  an  army  to  let,  and  sent  them  into  the  field  one  after 
another,  at  our  expense,  against  Buonaparte,  by  whom  they 
were  uniformly  beaten  and  dispersed,  while  their  captured  ma- 
terial went  to  increase  the  military  stores  of  the  conquerors. 

But  all  this  is  now  essentially  altered.  In  the  event  of  any 
general  hostilities  calling  for  great  national  efforts,  the  Conti- 
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nental  Powers  wotild  be  at  least  as  much  embarrassed  as  our* 
selves.  If  they  have  less  debt,  they  have  also  fer  le»i  <a:edit ;  and 
they  have  difficulties,  too,  which  we  are  exempt  from.  Capital- 
ists of  all  kinds,  Jew  and  Gentile,  will,  in  view  of  the  onward 
progress  of  opinion  and  the  decline  of  the  simple  monarchical 

Erinciple  of  Government  in  every  country,  in  future  require  some 
etter  ^arantee  than  a  minister's  word  or  a  princes  promise 
before  they  will  abandon  their  industrial  reproductive  inv^etments 
in  order  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war  for  the  destruction  oi  matt 
and  his  works. .  The  intervention  of  another  party  to  the  bargniu 
— that  of  the  tax:-payer,  through  his  lawfully  constituted  atlom^ 
or  representative — will  be  more  generally  insisted  upon  as  a 
guarantee  to  the  security  of  the  loan.  In  Prussia,  in  the  midst 
of  peace  in  1847,  as  in  Uie  France  of  1789,  financial  embarrass- 
ment leads  to  the  convocation  of  a  States-General,  and  we  see 
the  monarchical  past  ungraciously  doing  homage  to  the  represen- 
tative future.  (Jould  Austria,  Prussia,  or  Bussia,  could  any  of 
the  smaller  German  States,  save  enough  out  of  their  present 
respective  revenues  to  recommence  the  conflict  which  expired  in 
1815,  upon  the  plan  advocated  by  Ricardo  ?  Such  an  impost  is 
out  of  the  question.  There  remains  then  the  resource  of  borrow- 
ing. But  in  any  case  for  the  increase  of  taxation  requisite  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  money,  recourse  must  be  had  to  th^ 
national  will.  The  caprice  of  the  sovereign,  his  fiimily  connexion 
with  other  royal  faroiUes,  piques  or  predilections  among  prince% 
will  not  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  mortgaging  ihe  in- 
dustry of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  in  order 
to  gratify  them.  We  do  not  believe  that  France  could  now 
endure  a  war  in  order  to  obtain  Spain  as  an  appanage  for  the 
Orleans  family,  any  more  than  that  England  would  permit  her 
army  to  be  disembarked  in  Portugal  in  order  to  maintain  the 
consort  of  Donna  Maria,  the  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert,  in  the  possession  of  an  imconstitutional  authority.* 
There  could  be  no  avoiding,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Conti- 
nental States,  in  such  a  case  as  that  above  supposed,  an  appeal  to 
the  national  wishes  in  some  shape ; — a  costly  war  now-a-davs 
must  enlist  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  a  country  on  its  side, 
or  it  cannot  be  persevered  in.  Since  our  continental  neighbortws 
have  undertaken  to  be  manufacturers  too,  they  are  more  heavily 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  than  before.  Even  in  Bussia  the 
Czar  would  be  forced  to  modify  his  pdicy  to  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  his  nobles.  A  general  cessation  of  the  exports  of 
raw  material  consequent  upon  our  short  general  blockaro  of  the 

♦  Some  of  the  French  press  have  nevertheless  attempted  to  gire  circulation  to 
ttm  stupid  calumny. 
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Baltic  in  the  last  war,  spread  discontent  as  well  as  distress 
among  the  squirearchy  of  the  Sclaronic  race ; — a  revival  of  the 
blockade,  otir  most  effectual,  and  to  us  least  costly,  means  of 
offence,  would  renew  those  feelings  with  increased  effect. 

Our  nearest  and  most  probable  enemy  is  France.  She  is 
formidable  from  her  compactness,  her  position,  and  also  from 
the  unforgiving  recollections  with  which  her  people  brood  over 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo.  Those  conditions  alone  do  not  insure 
success.  They  do  not  even  render  it  probable.  But  then  she 
has  had  her  revolutions,  say  some — she  is  at  least  exempt  from 
falling  lower,  while  her  neighbours  are  either  in  a  transition 
state  which  would  cripple  their  action,  or,  it  may  be,  on  the  brink 
of  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  with  which  she  has  been  visited. 
These  arguments  are  not  convincing.  From  her  statistical  com- 
pilations, as  well  as  from  her  political  writers  on  both  sides,  it 
may  be  gathered  that  there  is  quite  as  much  of  distress  and  fer- 
ment as  m  England,  with  less  of  security  for  property.  "  France," 
says  the  enthusiastic  Michelet,  "  did  not  by  her  revolution  destroy 
her  nobility;  shehas,  on  the  contrary,  gained  34,000,000  of  nobles; 
But  this  new  nobility  (he  is  alluding  to  the  general  possession  of 
land  by  the  French  peasant)  is  threatened  with  extinction.'* 
Borne  down  by  the  weight  of  usury  and  .direct  taxation,  the 
cultivator  becomes  daily  more  estranged  from  his  fellow-country- 
men— he  regards  with  increasing  ill-will  all  those  who  do  not, 
like  himself,  derive  their  livelihood  from  tilling  the  soil  with 
their  own  hands.  The  Chevalier  Tapies  (Statisque  de  la  France 
et  TAngleterre)  pronounces,  on  the  other  hand,  against, the 
petite  culture  so  much  insisted  upon  by  Michelet.  ^'  The  misery 
of  the  cultivator  deprives  him  oi  all  credit ;  he  has  no  means  of 
making  manure,  its  absence  must  be  supplied  by  successive 
labour,  and  yet  the  produce  is  but  moderate."  "  In  reading  his- 
tory one  sees  every  where  that  the  nations,  a  petite  culture^  (cot- 
tiers, small  farmers,  &c.,)  dwelling  on  plains,  have  always  been 
invaded  and  conquered  by  the  people  b,  grande  culture J^  Thus 
Hants  and  Wilts  might,  if  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Benett  were 
so  minded,  entirely  overrun  and  reduce  into  captivity  the  con- 
acre men  and  home  colonists,  which  Mr.  Powlett  Scrope  so  plea- 
santly dreams  of  in  Ireland.  "  Those  large-farmer  nations  alone 
are  able  to  repair  the  losses  in  men,  horses,  provisions,  and  mate- 
rials, which  long  and  disastrous  wars  occasion.  England,  Italy, 
Austria,  show  this,  particularly  the  latter  power.  Insensible  to 
twenty  years  of  defeat  and  discouragement,  Austria  has  always 
recommenced  the  conflict,  and  has  provided  abundance  of  com- 
missariat supplies  and  of  horses.  As  to  France,  a  single  reverse 
sufficed,  after  many  years  of  success^  to  render  her  completely 
inert." 
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The  physical  development  of  the  human  race  in  France, 
whether  from  the  effects  of  the  conscription  or  from  those  of  the 
extreme  and  increasing  division  of  the  land,  is  no  longer  what 
it  was.  This  had  been  long  cursorily  remarked  by  travellers, 
but  without  any  pretensions  to  accuracy ;  it  seems  now,  however, 
to  be  incontrovertibly  true  that  the  general  height  has  been  dimi- 
nishing gradually  since  1790. 

^'  Before  the  Revolution  the  standard  for  the  grenadiers  was  5  feet 
5  inches,  (French,)  under  the  Republic  6  feet  4  inches^  under  the 
Emperor  5  feet  3  inches,  and^  at  the  present  time  men  of  4  feet  9 
inches  7^  lines  are  admitted  into  the  infantry  of  the  line."* 

''  It  has  been  calculated,  that  even  under  the  most  ^Etvourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  still  require  two  generations  to  enable  the  human 
species  in  France  to  become  what  it  was  in  1789." 

This  ill-fed  race  works,  according  to  Tapies,  15^  days  to  ob- 
tain the  same  measm*e  of  wheat  in  that  country  which  an  average 
English  labourer  receives  in  exchange  for  11 /^  days  in  this. 

Another  of  their  statists,  Snitzler,  calculates  tne  average  al- 
lowance of  wheat  to  be  182  kilogrammes,  "  un  Uvre  du  pain  par 
jour,  c'est  bien  pen — aussi  le  moindre  deficit  affecter  apidement  et 
forc^ment  le  prix  de  grains."  Our  own  consumption  is  reckoned 
to  be  a  quarter  per  nead,  (on  the  wheat-eating  population,)  or 
480  lbs.  per  annum,  just  one-fourth  more  than  the  French  of 
Snitzler.  From  Messrs.  Rubichon  and  Moimrer,  it  may  be  col- 
lected that  a  Frenchman  consumes  in  the  year  about  11  cubic 
feet  of  grain,  legumes^  buck-wheat,  &c.,  of  which  only  6  are 
wheat,  while  in  England  the  ration  of  wheat  alone  exceeds  10 
cubic  feet. 

M.  Rubichon's  fears  of  ruin  and  extinction  from  the  morcelle" 
ment  in  rapid  progress  in  France,  are  auite  as  vivid  as  Mr. 
Doubleday's  encour^^ng  anticipations  oi  national  bankruptcy 
amongst  ourselves.  Such  is  the  poverty  of  the  smaller  owners, 
(and  they  are  the  great  mass,)  so  weighed  down  are  they  by 
taxation  and  hypotMqueSy  (mortgages)  that  he  is  almost  pre- 
pared for  2i.  jacquerie  in  which  the  peasants  will  levy  war  against 
the  higher,  more  easy  classes,  and  even  on  the  bourgeoisie.  Yet 
the  impot'fonciery  with  the  centimes  additionels — a  sort  of  land  or 
property  tax — does  not,  by  any  means,  bear  the  same  high  pro- 
portion to  its  annual  value  that  our  own  general  and  local  rates 
of  taxation  in  this  country  to  the  rental  of  the  property  sub- 
ject to  them.  For  the  other  burdens  (the  mortgages)  are 
almost  exclusively  of  their  own  contracting,  the  insane  avidity  of 


*  Approximately  5  feet  10  inches — 5  feet  9  inches— 5  feet  8  inches— and  5  feet 
2  inches. 
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the  lower  orders  for  purchasing  where  they  have  not  inherited, 
and  for  adding  some  wretched  half-acre  to  the  plot  they  have 
succeeded  to,  having  impelled  them  to  burden  their  little  posses- 
sions with  a  charge  they  can  have  no  hope  of  redeeming.  The 
whole  face  of  the  soil  they  possess  is  thus  steeped  in  penury.  It 
can  afford  no  additional  contributions  to  the  State  desirous  of  sus- 
taining the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  a  costly  war.  Nay, 
even  the  present  amount  cannot  always  be  now  collected,  still  less 
can  it  be  relied  upon  for  the  future.  A  hail-storm,  a  flood,  a  blight, 
or  frost,  frequently  necessitates  a  remission  de  Fimpot  throughout 
whole  communes.  The  natural  causes  of  mischief  recurring  as 
usual,  their  effects  will  come  to  be  more  serious  as  the  multipli- 
cation of  parcels  goes  on,  and  the  margin  between  numbers  and 
food  is  lessened.  France  is  still  eminently  an  agricultural  coun- 
try 5  hy  far  the  largest  portion  of  her  inhabitants  obtain  their 
living  from  industry  connected  with  the  soil,  which,  as  in  Ireland, 
yields  to  those  who  now  till  it  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence ; 
there  is  not  that  division  of  profits  beyond  the  expenses  which 
even  in  the  poorest  districts  of  England  enables  the  cultivator  to 
become  the  customer  of  the  manufacturer  and  trader.  Our 
26,000,000  of  people  pay  us  £23,000,000  of  customs'  duties  upon 
imports,  an  average  jcontribution  of  18s.  a-head ;  34,000,000  of 
Frenchmen  afford  to  their  Government  only  6s.,  or  one-third. 

We  have  been  led  to  diverge  at  disproportionate  length  into  the 
parallel  condition  of  the  onfy  European  country  which  can  be 
compared  with  or  become  an  object  of  serious  apprehension  to 
us,  because  there  is  a  tendency  to  believe  that  our  population  and 
resources  are  in  a  less  flourishing  state  than  that  of  our  ancient, 
but  now,  as  we  hope,  friendly  rival.  Critical  as  our  position 
might  be  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  the  knowledge  that  discon- 
tent and  poverty  press  with  as  great,  though  a  different  form  of 
severity  abroad,  should  reconcile  us,  notwithstanding  the  denun- 
ciations of  Mr.  Doubleday  and  a  portion  of  our  dailv  press,  to 
bear  with  while  we  endeavour  to  better  the  normal  frame  of 
society  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

But  for  these  multifarious  evils  a  remedy  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Doubleday,  who  says,  "  one  measure  alone  can  avert  the  violent 
destruction  of  the  system,  and  that  is,  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
national  debt,  and  the  reduction  of  the  taxes  to  one-fifth  of  their 
present  amount."  We  should  have  thought  the  precautionary 
measure  would  have  left  behind  it  little  capable  of  destruction, 
violent  or  gradual,  and  that  the  insurance  proposed,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  American  prairie  or  forest  on  fire,  was  as  dangerous 
as  the  conflagration  for  which  it  is  to  be  substituted.  Suppose, 
however,  this  notable  advice  followed — the  280,000  public  cre- 
ditors, who  with  their  families  I'cpresent  a  million  of  our  fellow 

VOL.  VII.      NO,  XIV.  Z 
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subjects,  robbed  of  their  all,  another,  million  of  savings'  bank  de- 
positors equally  plundered  of  that  little  pittance,  ^amounting,  how- 
ever, in  all,  to  £32,661,924  in  1845,)*  which  their  confiding 
and  hopeful  fi^ugality  has  economized  from  their  ceaseless  toil, 
and  laid  up  against  a  rainy  day ;  suppose  all  this  remorselessly 
confiscated  by  the  counsel  and  procurement  of  this  friend  to  the 
poor,  and  advocate  of  the  rights  of  labour — the  evil  would  not 
stop  there ;  every  contract  and  engagement,  public  or  private, 
either  in  or  with  this  country,  would  be  wiped  out — so  essentially 
is  credit  become  a  part  of  our  industrial  existence,  so  necessarily 
is  solvency  of  all  Kinds  linked  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
faith,  that  we  not  believe  our  manufacturers  could  continue  their 
business,  or  that  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  in  the  general  moral 
ruin  of  the  national  character,  would  be  secure  even  for  one 
month  in  occupying  the  working  masses  now  dependent  on  their 
wages  for  their  daify  bread. 

Diris  agam  vos :  Dira  detestatio 
Nulla  expiatur  victima — 

seems  to  be  Mr.  Doubleday's  inclination. 

<<  Individual  villanies  are  often  permitted  to  die  in  prosperity  and 
unpunished — their  retribution  being  reserved  for  another  state  of  being ; 
but  corrupt  national  systems  always  meet  their  punishment  here. 
God  has  never  yet  failed  to  give  this  lesson  to  the  world,  from  Tyre 
and  Babylon  downwards — ^nor  will  this  government  be  an  exertion. 
The  hand-writing  is  now  evident  on  the  wall." 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  hand-writing  may  not  be  Mr. 
Doubleda/s. 


^  In  1845,  the  number  of  depositors  was  1,063,418 — ^the  amount  £32,661,924, 
of  whom  597,681  had  sums  of  less  than  £20,  amounting  to  £3,851,027. 
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Art.  rH. — A  Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Canoni* 
cal  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  From  the  German  of 
W.  M.  Li.  De  Wette.  Translated  by  Theodore  Parker. 
2  vols.  8vo.    Boston,  1843. 

The  continually  increasing  influence  exercised  by  the  Infidel 
Theology  of  Modem  Germany  upon  the  literature  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America,  must  be  a  matter  of  no  slight  or  transient  im- 
portance to  thoughtful  observers.  It  is  not  merely  to  the  half- 
learned  pretender  that  German  Theology  presents  strong  tempt- 
ations. Doubtless  a  literature  such  as  it  presents,  with  its 
redundant  supply  of  text-books,  manuals,  and  dictionaries  of 
reference — ^rich  in  all  the  helps  which  ambitious  sciolism  re- 
quires, and  teeming  with  the  appliances  necessary  for  learned  pa- 
rade— strange  terms,  strange  languages,  strange  theories,  (suited 
to  every  variety  of  taste,)  and  strange  authorities — must  possess 
invincible  attractions  to  men  who  are  in  haste  to  teach,  but  have 
little  time  to  learn,  and  who  prefer  the  glitter  of  the  surface  to 
the  solidity  of  the  substance.  But  the  literature  of  German  Theo- 
logy has  attractions  also  for  a  higher  class  of  minds  than  these ; 
minds  stimulated  to  inquiry  by  an  ardent  love  of  real  knowledge ; 
minds  that  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  poor  and  schoolboy  exer^ 
cises  which  in  England  have  so  long  filled  the  place  of  criticism 
with  their  shallow  and  formal  pedantry  of  minute  scholarship, 
nor  yet  with  the  profound  researches  in  Rubrical  and  Legendary 
lore  which  compose  to  so  great  an  extent  the  more  serious  theo- 
logy of  that  country.  German  Theology  attracts  such  minds  by 
the  richness  of  its  universal  learning,  by  the  manliness  with  which 
it  wields  that  learning  for  higher  and  nobler  purposes  of  investi- 
gation— measuring  their  value  by  their  usefulness,  and  not  by 
me  fantastic  standard  of  a  foolish  and  capricious  national  preju- 
dice— ^by  the  boldness  and  originality  of  its  speculations,  grasp- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  grandest  subjects  of  human  thought,  and  em- 
bracing themes  upon  which  British  literature  has  been  too  long 
silent.  We  must  not  dissemble  the  truth :  The  danger  to  he 
dreaded  from  the  influence  of  German  theological  literature  arises 
from  the  misei*able  deficiencies  of  our  own.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  some  splendid  exceptions'  to  the  general  poverty.  There  are 
some  universal  minds  that  may  recall  to  us  the  good  day^  when 
British  theology  was  cosmopolitan,  but  they  stand  alone  like  tall 
trees  in  a  barren  landscape,  and  make  the  general  desolation  more 
remarkable, 
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If  Christianity  is  to  continue,  this  state  of  things  must  not  con- 
tinue. Christian  learning  and  Christian  thought  must  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  times.  The  Church  must  make  all  Science, 
and  all  Art,  and  all  the  lore  of  past  time,  and  all  the  experience 
of  the  present,  her  own.  She  must  show  herself  as  that  Eternal 
City  into  which  "all  the  forces  of  the  Geutiles"  shall  be  brought, 
there  to  be  consecrated  to  God's  honour,  and  wielded  in  his  ser- 
vice. It  is  shame  enough  to  the  Christians  of  these  islands, 
that,  possessing  so  many  advantages,  in  a  pure  faith,  a  free  con- 
stitution, such  large  endowments  for  the  support  of  learning,  and 
such  ample  means  of  acquiring  it — it  is  shame  enough  lor  us 
that  we  nave  not  been  the  leaders,  instead  of  the  followers  of  the 
rest  of  Europe ; — that  the  honest  and  generous  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  stimulate  us  to  thought 
and  exertion,  without  waiting  for  a  crisis  wherein  the  very  safety 
of  religion  demands  that  we  should  rouse  ourselves  from  our 
dreams  and  inactivity. 

The  proper  remedy  against  the  evil  influence  of  an  infidel 
literature  is  to  supply  a  Christian  literature,  equally  opulent  in 
all  the  resources  that  make  its  rival  valuable.  The  proper  re- 
medy against  false  reasoning  is  right  reasoning.  Contemptuous 
silence  will  not. do.  Threats  and  attempts  at  coercion,  whether 
moral  or  physical,  will  «ot  do.  Notning  but  argument  can 
refute  argument;  nothing  but  truth  can  displace  falsehood. 
The  evil  cannot  be  met  by  periodical  essays  such  as  ours ;  by  a 
few  hours'  thought  and  study,  or  a  few  hours'  labour  in  composi- 
tion. It  must  be  met  by  the  creation  of  a  literature,  not  merely 
directly  apologetic,  but  compensatory ; — such  a  literature  as  that 
which  the  Cudworths,  the  Clarkes,  the  Warburtons,  the  Lard- 
ners,  the  Butlers  of  a  better  age  produced,  when  English  Deism 
was  as  formidable  as  German  Pantheism  is  now.  In  the  mean- 
while, however,  we — ^the  light  battalion — ^the  TrekTcumKot  avS- 
pe9  fjLia0o<f>dpoi  ev  >uoyo2<; — may  be  able  to  do  something  in  the 
good  cause.  We  may  draw  attention  to  the  sources  of  really 
useful  information  which  reviving  Christianity  has  begun  to  open 
largely. upon  the  Continent;  we  may  occasionally  be  adequate 
to  single  out  some  particular  error  and  expose  it,  or  warn  the 
reader  of  concealed,  danger  where  he  might  not  at  first  sus- 
pect it.  . 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  some  little  good  in  this 
way,  that  we  enter  at  present  upon  a  brief  examination  of  the 
work  on  Biblical  Criticism,  now  extensively  circulated  in  Eng- 
land, the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  De 
-Wette's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  translated,  enlarged, 
and  improved  by  a  Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  "  Minister  of  the  Se- 
cond Church  in  Roxbury."     In  introducing  this  work  to  our 
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readers,  we  naturally  feel  that  Mr.  Parker  himself  has  the  first 
claims  upon  our  notice,  as  being  of  the  two  least  likely  to  have 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  previous  acquaintance  ^^ith  them.  He 
has  invited  us  to  speak  freely  by  his  motto — which,  like  the 
rest  of  his  ancient  lore,  is  somewhat  the  worse  for  the  wear — 
Trdra^ov  fjuev,  axovaov  Se.  And  we  will  treat  him  better  than 
he  expects,  for  we  have  heard  him  patiently  before  we  struck. 
Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  then,  (to  speak  our  minds  with  becoming 
plainness,)  is  grossly  ignorant  of  German,  and  no  great  master 
of  English ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  undertakes  to  translate  out 
of  the  former  language  into  the  latter,  his  version  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  either  elegant  or  correct.  He  has, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  diligence  and  activity — which  it  were 
well  if  he  would  bestow  aright ;  and  a  tolerably  sound,  though 
narrow  understanding,  which,  if  he  would  add  to  it  a  little 
modesty  and  sense  of  religion,  might  make  him  ultimately  use- 
ful, or  at  least  inoffensive. 

We  shall  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  his  qualifications  as  a 
translator  and  critic.  A  very  little  will  suffice ;  and  the  reader 
will  readily  calculate  the  stature  of  the  Hercules  of  Roxbunr 
from  the  measure  of  his  foot.  In  vol.  i.  p.  390,  we  are  astound- 
ed by  the  information  that  the  Jews  distinguish  the  characters 
used  in  their  MSS.  into  the  Tam  and  the  Welsh.  "  Of  a  noble 
race  was  Shenkin :"  yet  we  giiess  that  the  warmest-headed  an- 
tiquarians of  the  Principality  would  be  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  their  country  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  He- 
brew literature.  The  word  which  Mr.  Parker  had  before  him 
was  Welschey  which  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  German  (not  to 
require  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  biblical  criticism)  might  have 
taught  him  to  translate  "  Italian."  But  he  was  writing  a  book 
of  reference,  and  therefore  felt  it  unnecessary  to  consult  autho- 
rities. In  the  same  volume,  p.  153,  he  gives  the  following  trans- 
laiion  from  Eichhorn :  "  Epiphanius,  or  rather  an  apocryphal 
writevy  to  judge  from  the  foolish  things  with  which  his  narrative 
IS  overlaid,"  &c.  The  work  referred  to  is  Epiphanius'  book  De 
ponderibus  et  mensuris^  the  authenticity  of  which  the  reader,  who 
trusts  (as  hereafter  few  readers  will)  to  Mr.  Parker's  accuracy, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  questioned  by  Eichhora — especially 
upon  such  grounds.  But  if  he  will  compare  the  original,  he  will 
find  a  fitter  object' for  his  astonishment:  "Epiphanius — leider 
ein  apokryphischer  Schriftsteller,  wegen  der  vielen  Albemheiten 
womit  er  seine  Erzahlungen  iiberladen  hat,"  cfec.  Could  not 
Mr.  Parker  turn  a  dictionary,  and  find  that  leider  meant  "  un- 
happily?" Indeed,  he  is  specially  unfortunate  in  his  attempts 
upon  Eichhorn.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  he  makes  Eichhorn  say  of  the 
book  of  Genesis :  "  Head  it  as  two  historical  works  of  the  old 
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world,  the  air  of  its  age  and  country  breathes  in  it.  Forget  the 
age  you  live  in,  and  the  knowledge  it  affords  you — still  you  can- 
not enjoy  the  hook  in  the  spirit  of  its  origin ;  dream  not  of  diatr 
Eichhorn's  own  words  are :  "  Lies  es  als  zwei  historische  Werke 
der  Vorwelt,  und  athme  dabei  die  Luft  seines  Zeitalters  und 
V;iterlandes.  Vergiss  also  das  Jahrhundert  in  dem  du  lebst, 
und  die  kenntnisse  die  es  dir  darbietet :  \md  karst  du  das  nichtj 
so  lass  dir  nicht  traumen,  das  du  das  Buch  in  Geist  seines  Ur- 
sprungs  geniessen  werdest/'*  Again,  at  p.  82  :  "  It  stoj^  with 
Grod,  the  ultimate  cause,  as  if  he  were  supposed  to  be  the  imme* 
diate  cause.  And  even  for  us,  who  have  inquired  into  the 
causes  of  things,  the  name  of  God,  in  these  cases,  is  often  indu- 
pensable  to  fill  up  the  blanky  when  we  do  not  design  to  say^  ihbi 
God  has  interrupted  the  course  of  things !"  "  Und  fiir  uns,  die 
wir  die  ursachen  der  Dinge  erforscht  haben,  ist  in  diesen  F^en 
der  Name  Gottes  oft  ein  enthehrliches  Filllworty  und  keine  An- 
zeige  dass  Gott  den  Lauf  der  Dinge  immer  unterbrochen  habe."t 
Yet  Mr.  Parker  is  not  without  a  rival  as  a  translator  in  the 
gi*eat  Republic.  He  has  at  least  an  equal  in  a  Mr.  Kaufman^ 
who  has  done  Tholuck  the  honour  of  rendering  his  commentary 
upon  St.  John'*s  Gospel  into  English,  wherein  he  felicitomly 
turns  the  Latin  word  *^  Theologros^rT*  into  the  elegant  new* 
English  compound  "  jBefly-the6logues." 

De  Wette  himself  is  a  very  different  sort  of  a  person  from 
his  conceited  and  ignorant  translator.  Indeed,  the  German  and 
tlie  American  have  hardly  any  thing  in  common,  except  their 
contempt  for  orthodoxy,  and  disbelief  of  Revealed  Religion.  But 
these  are  much  more  calm,  settled,  and  rational  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter ;  less  noisy  and  offensive,  and  perhaps,  too, 
more  hopeless.  De  Wette  is  one  of  the  best  learned  and  roost 
painstakmg  compilers  of  a  learned  and  painstaking  generation. 
With  le«s  of  imapnation  in  his  temper  than  some  of  the  mcwe 
.vivacious  of  his  brethren,  and  consequently  seldom  dazzling  his 
readers  with  new  hypothetical  discoveries,  he  has,  where  his  un- 
christian prejudices  do  not  warp  his  judgment^  a  considerable 
share  of  masculine  good  sense  and  discernment,  and  possesses 
no  small  share  of  those  sound  sterling  qualities  of  a  critic  to 
which  G-esenius  owed  his  well-earned  reputation.  The  real  uti- 
lity of  his  work  in  many  respects — and  it  is  indeed  an  admir- 
able digest  of  critical  information — makes  it  only  the  more  dan- 

*  <<  Read  il  as  two  historical  works  of  the  ancient  world,  and  breathe  in  it  the  air 
of  its  age  and  country.  Forget  the  century  in  which  you  live,  and  the  knowledge 
that  it  affords  you.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  dream  not  of  enjoying  the  book  in  the 
spirit  of  its  origin." 

f  **  And  to  us.  who  have  searched  into  the  causes  of  things,  the  name  of  God  is, 
in  BQch  cases,  onen  a  superfluous  expletive,  and  no  indication  tiiat  God  has  ever 
interrupted  the  ootirM  of  things." 
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gerous  in  others ;  and  the  fact  that  so  serviceable  a  work  sup- 

!»lies  a  felt  deficiency  in  our  sacred  literature^  makes  it  needful 
or  us  to  warn  those,  who  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
help,  of  the  antichristian  principles  which  pervade  it  in  every 
part.  His  fundamental  maxim,  stated  broaaly  at  the  very  out- 
set, §  4.  (vol.  i.  p.  3,  of  the  translation)  is,  that  the  Bible  is  to 
be  tareated  as  an  uninspired  book — a  mere  human  phenomenon, 
to  be  classed  with  other  similar  phenomena  of  historical  and  re- 
ligious documents.  To  set  out  from  any  other  point  he  con- 
siders grossly  unscientific,  and  to  involve  a  petitio  princimi^  a 
needless  and  illiberal  incumbrance  of  criticism  with  theology ! 
Surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  spend  many  w(H*ds  in  exposing 
the  palpable  un£Eiimess  of  such  talk  as  this.  If— as  seems  ma- 
nifest almost  upon  a  mere  inspection — inspiration,  being  admit- 
ted as  a  real  fact,  ought  in  reason  to  have  some  influence  in 
determining  the  proper  mode  of  interpreting  inspired  docu- 
ments, it  is  impossible  to  deliver  adequate  rules  of  interpretation 
in  such  cases,  without  resolving  the  prior  question  as  to  their 
inspiration,  or  considering  it  as  resolved  already.  The  course 
generally  adopted  by  orthodox  critics,  has  been  to  supnose  it  re- 
solved in  the  affirmative ;  and,  in  reality,  the  thing  ODJected  to 
by  De  Wette,  is,  not  that  we  resolve  such  questions  at  all,  or 
consider  them  as  resolved,  (though  thb  be  the  specious  pretence,) 
but  that  we  do  not  consider  them  as  resolved  already  m  the  ne- 
gative. 

But  th^re  is  a  form  which  this  objection  sometimes  takes  which 
deserves  more  respectful  con^deration — partly  for  its  own  sake, 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  propounded. 
^^  Tlie  Bible,"  it  is  said,  ^^  must  be  examined  and  interpreted 
before  the  question  of  its  inspiration  can  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined ;  to  assume,  therefore,  its  inspiration,  during  the  preUmi- 
nary  examination,  is  to  assume  a  pomt  still  to  be  }nx>ved."  Yet 
it  needs  no  spedal  subtilty  of  thought  to  see  throng  this  fine- 
spun fallacy.  For,  since  the  object  of  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion here  supposed  is  to  discover  whether  or  no  the  Bible  agree 
with  the  claims  it  md^es  itself,  we  must,  for  that  very  reason, 
expound  it,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  accordance  with  these  claims. 
For  (sufficient  external  evidence  being  assumed)  we  are  to  admit 
or  reject  its  authority,  according  as  it  seems  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  those  claims.  But  in  sudi  a  {»x>oednre  the  point  assumed 
is  not  tak^i  for  granted.  It  is  in  the  condition  of  an  hypothesis 
which  we  are  verifying  by  an  induction  (rf* experiments,  ouppose 
we  had  to  judge,  £Dr  example,  from  internal  evidence,  of  the  autnen- 
ticily  of  some  of  the  plays  of  Furipides :  How  else  could  we  insti- 
tute the  inquiry  but  by  considering  whether  or  not  the  style  and 
sentiments  were  such  as  (su]^)osing  him  to  hare  written  them) 
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might  fairly  be  expected  from  that  author  ?  In  this  case  it  would 
certainly  be  reasonable  to  apply,  for  instance,  the  philosophy  of 
Anaxagoras  to  the  elucidation  of  obscure  passages  ;  to  take  his 
terms  in  the  same  sense  as  was  manifestly  put  upon  them  in  his 
acknowledged  works ;  in  short,  to  admit  as  valid  grounds  of  in- 
terpretation all  the  consequences  which  would  naturally  flow 
from  the  supposition  of  thieir  authenticity.  The  ultimate  con- 
clusion would  then  be  so  far  from  being  vitiated  that  the  proof 
would  accumulate  in  proportion  as  the  peculiarities  capable  of 
being  explained  by  the  simple  supposal  oi  authenticity  increased 
in  variety  and  number. 

In  the  same  way,  then,  when  we  are  examining  the  Bible,  we 
should  try  whether,  supposing  it  to  be  inspired,  it  may  have  been 
written  as  it  is ;  and  thus,  if  there  be  peculiar  modes  of  speech 
and  methods  of  information,  which,  though  not  to  be  expected  in 
a  human  composition,  are  yet  very  proper  in  a  divine,  we  shall 
not  err  against  any  rule  of  sound  logic  in  constructing  it  accord- 
ing to  them. 

Another  gross  fallacy  involved  in  De  Wette's  View  of  the 
Principles  of  Biblical  Criticism,  consists  in  the  cool  assumption 
that  the  Bible,  Homer,  the  Vedas,  and  the  Zendavesta,  are  all 
phenomena  of  the  same  class — an  assumption  based,  as  far  as  we 
can  find,  only  upon  the  admitted  truth  of  many  general  resem- 
blances between  mythology  and  the  history  of  miracles j  and  justi- 
fied by  the  total  omission  of  the  countervailing  fact  of  many  special 
points  of  essential  distinction.  Now,  while  no  sceptical  nypo- 
thesis  can  possibly  explain  these  latter,  the  existence  of  the  former 
is  not  only  no  objection  to  the  Christian  theory,  but  seems  even 
to  flow  from  it  as  a  corollary.  We  shall  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  present  Article  by  attempting,  in  a  brief  space,  to  place 
this  important  truth  intelligibly  before  the  reader^s  mind. 

The  family  of  Jacob  appear  to  have  been  originally  a  people 
distinguished  in  no  respect  above  their  neighbours  by  the  culti- 
vation of  literature  ana  arts.  Their  mode  of  life  in  the  patriar- 
chal times,  and  the  troubled  circumstances  of  their  state  at  a 
later  period,  were  not  such  as  to  favour  the  study  of  Philosophy, 
or  encourage  the  pursuit  of  abstract  Science.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  Israelites  themselves  were  much  disposed  towarcis 
such  inquiries. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  this  people 
professed,  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  retained  for  many  ages, 
a  system  of  pure  Theism  as  their  creed ;  and  institutions  of  cere- 
monial and  political  religion  unparalleled  amongst  their  contem- 
poraries for  simplicity  and  wisdom.  As  far  as  we  can  collect 
from  the  most  extensive  survey  of  ancient  history,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  generally 
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received  maxims  of  legislation  which  must  have  prevailed  when 
this  system  and  these  institutions  were  preserved  in  Israel,  were 
not  such  as  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  created  the 
Mosaic  economy.  For  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  in  all 
nations — and  apparently  its  natural  tendency  in  this  nation  also 
— was  strong  towards  Idolatry  and  Polytheism ;  and  the  maxims 
of  legislation  universally  received  elsewhere  were  in  favour  of 
gratifying  that  tendency.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing 
that  this  semi-barbarous  and  secluded  people  did,  or  could, 
reason  otd  for  themselves  such  a  system  of  religion  as  is  developed 
in  the  very  earliest  of  their  Sacred  Books. 

These  books  themselves  present  to  us  an  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  account  for  otherwise. 
They  tell  us  that  this  pure  system  of  faith  and  morals  w  as  im- 
parted to,  and  maintained  amongst,  the  patriarchs  and  their 
progeny  by  supernatural  interpositions  of  the  Deity ;  and,  if  this 
account  be  admitted,  it  undoubtedly  aiFords  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulty. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  some  consequences  wliich  will  flow  from 
an  admission  of  this  account. 

These  Divine  interpositions,  which  we  suppose  were  made 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  former  men,  and  not  for  us,  the  slow 
and  dry  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century — would  they 
not  then  be  made  in  that  form  and  manner  which  might  appear 
most  afiecting  and  intelligible  to  the  persons  of  that  age  ?  If  so, 
the  whole  economy  of  such  interpositions  must  exhibit,  in  its 
form  and  manner,  a  condescension  to  the  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  sprang  from  the  circumstances  of  that  period  for 
which  it  was  originally  calculated.  The  essential  disparity  be- 
tween the  divine  or  angelic  natures  and  the  human  makes  it 
necessary  that,  where  a  communication  takes  place,  some  medium 
of  communication  must  be  selected.  Is  it,  then,  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  that  medium  should  in  fact  be  the  one  selected,  which 
the  tempers,  customs,  states  of  knowledge,  or  even  prejudices  of 
the  men  of  those  times,  would  render  most  easily  apprehended  by 
them  ? 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  true  records  of  such  interpositions 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  bear  many  characters  oi  resem- 
blance to  the  purely  mythic  narratives  of  other  ancient  peoples. 
Those  mythic  legends  wei^  indeed  created  by  the  longings  and 
imaginations  of  me  human  mind  in  certain  imperfect  states  of 
civilization.  They  are  faithful  mirrors  of  the  tastes  and  ideas 
prevalent  in  such  circumstances,  and  represent  the  wonders  which 
they  feign  in  a  light  reflected  from  the  temper  and  mental  habits 
of  the  mythologist  and  his  hearers.  They  must,  therefore,  be  al- 
lowed to  indicate  to  us  the  forms  under  which  the  popular  mind, 
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at  such  a  period,  was  best  prepared  to  apprehend  aud  receive  even 
real  Divine  interpositions,  if  such  had  actually  occurred ;  and, 
cansequently,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  indicate,  in  some  degreey 
the  forms  under  which  those  interpositions  would  be  likely  to  take 
place,  if  it  were  fitting  that  they  should  take  place  at  all.  We 
say  in  sotne  degree^  in  order  to  mark  a  limitation  of  the  resem- 
blance, which  depends  upon  a  distinction  of  vital  importance.  In 
merely  mythic  narratives,  where  the  fable  is  moulded  by  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  passions  or  folly  of  man  will  often  so  act  upon 
the  fancy  as  to  ^ve  a  stain  of  vice,  or  an  air  of  extravagance,  to 
the  form  or  substance  (and  often  to  both)  of  the  si:q)ematural 
occurrences  which  they  relate.  But  a  real  Divine  interposition 
can  never  condescend  to  anything  that  is  vicious  or  even  puerile. 
We  may  observe,  Airther,  that  an  ardent  thirst  for  communion 
with  the  spiritual  world,  and  a  great  readiness  to  believe  in  such 
things  as  might  satisfy  that  thirst,  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  the 
early  times  of  the  world ;  and  that  such  dispositions,  being  unsa- 
tisfied by  reality,  created  a  demand  for  fictitious  miracles,  which, 
being  shaped  by  wild  and  oon*upt  human  imaginations,  became 
the  source  of  innumerable  corruptions  in  the  ancient  religions  of 
Gentilism.  The  ancient  religions  were  AiU,  not  only  of  fanciful 
legends  concerning  formw  miraculous  events,  but  also  of  perma- 
nent devices  of  importance,  by  which  it  was  pretended  that  a 
certain  sort  of  communion  with  spiritual  beings  was  at  all  times 
maintained  amongst  mankind.  There  was  hardly  a  city  without 
its  oracle,  or  a  temple  without  its  augurs  audits  mysteries.  And, 
however  we  may  choose  to  account  for  it,  such  pretensions  com- 
mended themselves  so  well  to  the  expectations  and  wants  of  the 
people,  that  these  impostures  were  eagerly  believed,  and  main- 
tained their  credit  for  many  ages,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
marks  of  falsehood  which  they  seem  to  have  carried  with  them. 

If,  then,  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  Almighty  to  {Hreserve 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  corruptions  to  which  the  wants  and 
tendencies  of  mankind  rendered  other  nations  obnoxious,  there 
is  nothiiij;  unreasonable  in  aupposing  Him  to  satisfy,  by  a  real 
communion  with  the  world  of  spirits,  those  intense  lon^gp 
of  the  human  mind,  which  false  religions  sou^t  to  satis^  by 
tills  pretended  intercourse.  Thus,  for  example,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  God  established  an  oracle  in  the 
tabernacle  or  temple  of  the  Jews,  to  be  consulted  upon  such  mat- 
ters as  those  concerning  whidi  reqx>ns6s  were  sought  at  heathen 
oracles;  or  that  his  prophets  dischaiged,  to  some  extent,  the 
same  funt^ns  which  the  augurs  and  soothsayers  of  the  Gentiles 
pretended  an  ability  to  discharge. 

Again,  since  all  these  interpositions  are  supposed  (in  their 
form,  and  partly  in  their  substance)  results  of  a  certain  condescen- 
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sion  to  the  wants  and  feelings  which  spring  from  particular  states 
of  society,  it  would  also  be  reasonable  to  expect  that,  according 
as  men  passed  into  states  of  higher  civilization,  greater  knowledge, 
and  more  rational  faith,  the  economy  of  these  wonders,  after  ac* 
commodating  its  phenomena  for  a  while  to  the  requisitions  of 
these  altered  circumstances,  would  soon,  when  that  change  be- 
came fixed,  pass  away  with  the  causes  that  demanded  it,  and  melt, 
as  it  were  gradually,  into  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence.  In 
eifect,  these  are  the  appearances  which  present  themselves  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people ;  the  miraculous  economy  modifying 
itself,  in  the  later  periods  of  that  history,  so  as  to  harmonize  with 
their  altered  circumstances,  and  finally  vanishing  altogether. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  later  times  of  the  Theocracy,  Divine 
interpositions  principally  took  place  under  the  form  of  prophetic 
inspiration ;  and  the  prophecies  of  those  ages,  so  far  as  they  were 
predictive^  extended  the  sphere  of  their  predictions  to  a  wider  and 
grander  circumference  than  before,  embracing  the  mightiest 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  ultimate  fortunes  of  the  whole 
human  family ;  and,  so  far  as  they  were  didacUcy  (which  they 
were  to  a  great  extent,)  they  dwelt  principally  upon  the  noblest 
and  most  universal  lessons  of  the  Patriarchal  faith — the  unity 
and  spirituality  of  God — His  dominion  over  all  the  powers  of 
nature — ^the  extension  of  his  reign  to  all  people — the  value  of 
inward  religion — and  the  vanity  of  ceremonial  rites.  At  this 
period,  also,  greater  use  was  made  of  chronicles  and  written  docu- 
ments than  formerly.  The  people  were  now  better  fitted  to  de- 
pend upon  and  appropriate  such  supports ;  and  thus,  gradually, 
rational  instruction  and  historical  evidence  were  substituted  for 
present  wonders,  as  the  ground  of  popular  faith. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  since  such  phenomena  might  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  in  a  really  Divine  economy,  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  cannot  be  just  and  fair  to  treat  them  as  inter- 
nal characters  of  jfalsehood,  in  an  economy  which,  under  those 
circumstances,  advances  claims  to  a  Divine  origin. 

But  while  the  phenomena  which,  at  first  sight,  strike  one  as 
mythic,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  mamtainers  of  inspi- 
ration, the  contrary  phenomena — which  the  mythists  conveniently 
throw  out  of  the  account — cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than 
by  supposing  inspiration.  Whence  comes  it,  for  example,  that 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is  not,  like  all  mythical  cosmogonies,  pan- 
theistic in  its  structure,  or,  at  least,  in  its  spirit — ^representing  the 
Deity,  not  as  one  of  the  forces  of  nature,  but  as  a  Being  above 
and  beyond  nature;  and  thus  by  mere  simple  expressions,  re- 
sulting artlessly  from  the  purity  of  its  rehmous  ideas,  striking  out 
an  instance  of  the  sublime  which  amazed  the  Pagan  Critic  as 
something  beyond  what  all  the  rhetoric  and  the  poetry  of  Greece 
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had  ever  reached  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  the  legislative  mytho- 
logy of  the  Greeks  extends  itself  over  the  world  beyond  the  tomb 
— that  region  towards  which  all  our  strongest  natural  hopes  and 
fears  so  powerfully  impel  the  mythic  imagination — that  region 
from  which  all  other  legislative  religions  evoked  the  forms  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  in  every  variety  of  shape,  to  threaten  vice  and  en- 
courage virtue  ?  What  spell  arrested  the  active  fancies  which 
created,  as  we  are  told,  the  Mosaic  books,  ujpon  the  verge  of  this 
tempting  sphere,  and  warned  them  back  from  limits  tnat  have 
never,  in  any  other  case,  restrained  the  adventurous  inroads  of  a 
faculty  that  loves  best  to  expatiate  in  the  fields  of  uncertainty  and 
conjecture?  Were  the  Hebrews  cast  in  such  a  diflfereiit  mould  from 
all  other  people  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  that  they  had  first 
to  learn  from  the  Prussians  to  feel  concern  about  their  souls,  and 
see  some  prospect  beyond  the  grave  ?  This  would  be  a  solution  of 
the  diflSculty  that  one  would  hardly  expect  from  men  calling  them- 
selves philosophers — least  of  all  from  Hegelian  philosophers.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  the  identity  of  human  nature  ?  It  is  obvious, 
that  whatever  a  nation  has,  over  and  above  the  common  original 
faculties  and  propensities  of  mankind,  is  the  result  of  its  peculiar 
circumstances.  Now,  what  were  the  peculiar  circumstances  that 
thus  strangely  closed  one  extensive  region. of  fable  against  the 
mystic  genius  of  the  early  Hebrews  ?  It  was  not,  surely,  their 
Egjrptian  captivity  ?  The  religion  of  Egypt  was,  at  least,  as  rich 
as  that  of  Persia,  in  circumstantial  legends  of  the  state  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  departed.  Not  the  atmosphere  of  the  surrounding 
nations  of  Canaan  ?  The  strict  laws  agamst  necromancy,  as  one 
of  the  crimes  of  their  heathen  neighbours  to  which  they  were 
likely  to  be  tempted,  show  sufficiently,  if  there  were  nothing  else, 
that  the  Canaanites  had  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  unseen 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  Canaan,  the  school  of  its  youth,  were  full,  then,  of 
legends  of  another  life.     The  Jews  were  men  like  other  men — 

()artakers  of  that  common  nature,  which  has  prompted  all  other 
luman  beings  to  hope  for  the  indefinite  continuance  of  their 
existence;  yet,  what  is  called  their  mystic  history — the  fcmt  of 
an  imagination  (surely  not  a  poor  one)  prompted  by  the  wants 
and  longings  of  such  a  nature,  and  under  such  circumstances,  is 
destitute  of  an  essential  character  to  be  found  in  the  mythic  his- 
tory of  every  other  people.  And  our  sage  critics  and  philoso- 
i)liers,  whose  severe  induction  is  to  bring  all  religion  under  the 
aws  of  natural  history,  while  diligent  to  mark  every  accidental 
property  of  resemblance  between  the  Jewish  and  the  heathen 
sacred  writings,  have  no  eyes  to  see  the  essential  properties  of 
difference  that  obstruct  the  application  of  their  formula. 
Let  us  attend  to  another  point,  upon  which  this  natural  history 
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of  the  Jewish  religion  altogether  breaks  down.  The  fundamen- 
tal and  ruline  idea  of  the  Hebrew  mythology,  according  to  Ber- 
ger  (cited  by  Mr.  Parker,  vol.  ii.  p.  24,)  was  the  earnest  belief  of 
the  Jews^  that  they  were  the  only  favourites  with  Jehovah,  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole  world;  and  this  belief,  we  are 
told,  was  as  ancient  as  the  nation  itself,  though  it  first  received 
a  steady  direction  from  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  theocratic  con- 
stitution of  the  State.  We  need  not  stop  here  to  ask  the  question, 
how  this  people  ("  who  never  reached  a  high  degree  of  culture," 
says  the  same  grave  authority,  in  the  same  breath)  came,  never- 
theless, to  reach  the  idea,  that  their  tutelary  God  was  "  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole  world," — an  idea  which  no  other 
nation  of  antiquity  ever  reached — ^for  it  is  peculiar  to  the  men- 
dicant demonstrations  of  this  new  science,  to  beg  its  postulates, 
and  suppose  its  axioms.  Let  us  give  them,  then,  their  starting 
point,  and  see  how  far  they  can  proceed.     Why,  truly,  from  this 

Eroceeds  the  pecuUar  phenomenon  which  (as  a  new  science  must 
ave  new  names)  we  call  theocratic  religious  pragmatimiy  L  e.,  the 
reference  of  every  event  immediately  to  Jehovah.  The  idea, 
then,  that  stirred  the  mythic  fancy  of  the  Hebrews,  was  that  of 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole 
world.  Now,  IS  this  conceivable  in  itself,  or  consistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  human  mind  in  other  cases  ?  In  all  other 
cases  the  mythic  element  has  recoiled  with  an  instinctive  anta- 
gonism from  the  idea  of  the  Supreme ;  so  far  from  making  "  all 
other  active  persons  merely  his  instruments,"  it  has  withdrawn 
their  agency  from  His  influence.  It  has  excluded  Him,  by  a 
painted  screen  of  grotesque  shapes  of  angels  and  demons,  demi- 
gods, genii,  saints  or  fairies,  beyond  which  reason,  indeed,  some- 
times fooked  but  fancy  never.  The  mythic  imamiation  has  ever 
stood  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  Legend  is  silent 
before  the  Lord  God- Omnipotent. 

It  is  not  the  first  step,  then,  here,  that  is  all  the  di£Sculty,  nor 
yet  the  second.  Let  us  allow  both,  and  yet  the  third  is  such  a 
stride  that  the  hapless  theory  bursts  in  the  exertion. 

K  the  theocratic  idea  were  the  cause  of  the  theocratic  religious 
pragmatism,  the  latter  should  appear  most  when  the  former  pre- 
vailed most.  But  it  appears  least  in  the  later  books  of  Scripture. 
What  account  is  to  be  given  of  this  I  Why,  truly,  some  account 
musty  it  seems,  be  ^ven ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  found,  natural  his- 
tory must  invent  it.  The  new  science  has  handled  myths  so 
long,  that  it  has  insensiblv  grown  mythic  itself  by  the  contagion^ 
ana  can  imagine  facts,  when  needful  to  supply  its  requisitions. 
"  The  dissolution  of  the  Hebrew  nation  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldeans,  and  their  dispersions  among  many  other  nations,  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  change  in  their  historical  views.     The  bon<i 
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of  the  theocracy  became  looser ;  and  when  a  part  of  the  people 
assembled  again,  in  their  old  and  native  land,  it  could  never 
acquire  its  former  strictness,  for  the  Theocracy,  in  the 

; roper  sense,  was  never  restored."  (  Ut  Supra,  pp.  26,  27.) 
'he  extraordinary  administration  of  the  Theocracy  was  indeed 
never  restored ;  but  this,  being  the  thing  to  be  explained,  can 
hardly  be  the  thing  meant  to  explain  it.  If  the  administration 
of  the  Theocracy  were  the  fictitious  result  of  the  idea  of  the 
Theocracy,  the  question  is.  Why  was  it  not  restored  I  The  only 
answer  Berger  can  mean  to  give  is,  that  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  Theocracy  was  not  restored ;  but  this,  as  the  reader  needs 
not  to  be  told,  is  directly  contrary  to  plain  historical  matter  of 
fact.  The  idea  of  the  Theocracy  was  never  stronger  than  in  the 
minds  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  evidence  of  tnis  is  supplied 
in  every  page  of  their  writings.  No  matter  for  that-^science  is 
peremptory  in  its  demands,  and  fact  must  give  way  to  demon- 
stration. "  The  Jews,  on  account  of  their  outward  condition^ 
must  mainly  have  given  up  their  old  Theocratic  ideas ; "  it  is  the 
necessary  result  of  their  condition,  despite  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  Jews  must  have  given  up  the  belief  of  their 
being  the  favourites  of  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole  world. 
But  was  the  theocratic  faith  in  reality  so  strong  before  the 
captivity  ?  It  was  strong,  indeed,  in  the  prophets.  But  it  is 
not  supposed  that  the  prophets  made  the  history.  That  is  too 
coarse  and  clumsy  an  expedient  for  the  refinement  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  A  national  mythology  is  created  by  the  collective 
mind  of  the  nation.  Was  the  mind  of  the  nation,  then,  really 
theocratic?  Here  again  science  must  invent  facts,  if  it  will 
have  a  foundation  for  its  theories.  The  mind  of  the  people 
before  the  captivity,  taken  in  its  collective  bulk,  was  in  a  con- 
tinual struggle  against  the  idea  of  the  theocracy — the  people 
were  continually  lapsing  into  the  worship  of  other  gods  besides 
Jehovah — continixaHy,  in  their  worship  of  Him,  forgetting  that 
He  was  "  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole  world.*"  Yet  this 
perverse  and  intractable  people — unscientific  themselves,  and 
doomed  for  ever,  (like  Nicolai's  unruly  gobhns  in  Faust),  to 
cross  the  most  certain  rules  of  modem  science — created  for 
themselves  a  mythology  founded  upon  an  idea  which  they  never 
fally  or  permanently  realized !  And  thus  the  mythology  of  the 
Hebrews  is  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  all  other  mythologies, 
on  the  ground  that  it  presents  all  the  essential  characters  of  the 
same  category  I 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  an  afflicting  truth  for  rationalism—' but  it  is  a 
truth  ihe  evidence  of  which  cannot  be  evaded — that,  in  dealing 
with  the  Jewish  history,  we  cannot  dispense  with  miracles,  fl 
we  will  save  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  matter,  it  must  be  by 
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sacrificing  those  of  mind.  And  this  is  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  evident,  even  in  Germany.  It  is  every  day  ^becoming 
plainer  and  plainca*,  that  the  biblical  literature  of  Germany,  so 
far  as  it  is  infidel  in  its  character,  is  not  progressivey  but  succes- 
sive. The  discoveries  of  each  generation  are  not  raised  upon  the 
discoveries  of  the  preceding,  but  upon  their  ruins.  The  tneories, 
the  fmits  of  a  scepticism  rich  in  credulity,  wither  before  they  be 
gi'own  up.  They  perish  absolutely  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They  scarcely  leave  even  the  relics  of  corruption  to  manure  the 
soil  on  which  they  have  rotted.  And  it  is  one  of  the  hopeful 
signs  for  Germany,  that  scholars  are  beginning  to  feel  the  bar- 
renness of  their  biblical  literature  in  any  certain  results — to 
perceive  that  labours,  ceaseless  and  noisy  as  those  of  their  own 
gnomes  and  cobolds  in  the  caverns  of  Thuringia,  have  been  as 
profitless  as  that  vain  and  fairy  toil.  It  must  ever  be  thus  with 
theories  which  will  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  phenomena. 
They  may  keep  their  credit  for  a  time,  while  attention  is  only 
directed  to  that  part  of  the  phenomena  for  which  they  ofier  a 
plausible  account.  But  the  remainder — though  accidental  cir- 
cumstances may  for  a  few  years  put  it  out  of  sight — ^will,  sooner 
or  later,  come  before  men's  minds,  and  then  the  theory  breaks 
at  once,  like  a  bubble,  in  its  weakest  part.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion is  no  hypothetical  theory.  It  is  a  fact  established  upon  the 
proper  evidence  of  facts.  But,  over  and  above  this,  it  nas  the 
proper  evidence  of  a  true  theory  also ;  that  it  is  capable  of  deal- 
mg  with  all  the  phenomena — not  those  only  which  are  before  the 
mind  of  one  generation — but  with  all  that  are  continually  result- 
ing, in  ever  fresh  varieties,  from  new  observations  and  repeated 
experiment.  Where  it  seems  to  fail,  it  is  because  some  human 
hypothesis  has  been  insensibly  mixed  with  it ;  and  though  such 
a  seeming  failure  may  at  first  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole, 
yet  it  ultimately  tends  to  its  stability  and  purification,  by  disem- 
barrassing essential  Christianity  from  the  rash  additions  of  hu- 
man ignorance  and  folly. 
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Abt.  rV. — !•  Sibylley  Eine' Selbstbiographie  {Sibylle^  an  Auto- 
biography.) Von  Ida  Gbafin  Hahn  Hahn.    Berlin,  1846. 

2.  (^dfin  Faustine.    Von  Ida  Ghafin  Hahn  Hahn.    Berlin, 
1845. 

3.  ZweiFraum.  {The  Two  Wives.)    Von  Ida  Grafin  Hahn 
Hahn.    Berlin,  1845. 

4.  Cecil.    Von  Ida  Grapin  Hahn  Hahn.    Berlin,  1844, 

5.  Sigismund  Forster.    Von  Ida  Grapin  Hahn  Hahn.    Ber- 
lin, 1843. 

6.  Erinnerungen  aus  und  an  Frankreich  (Recollections  from  and 
of  France.)    Von  Ida  Grafin  Hahn  Hahn.    Berlin,  1842. 

7.  OrientaliscJie  Briefe.    Berlin,  1840. 

8.  Reisebriefe.    Berlin,  1841. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  present  state  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  altogether  different  from  that  which  formerly  existed. 
Productions  which  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  earth's  development  are  now  abundant  on  every 
side;  whereas  others,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  the 
most  indubitable  traces,  have  long  since  ceased  to  be. 

Changes  pretty  nearly  analagous  seem  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  intellectual  world ; — and  of  one  biped  in  particular,  now  very 
abundant,  we  have  failed  to  discover  any  organic  remains,  in  the 
earlier  social  formations — w^  mean  the  literary  lady.  Poetesses 
we  have  had  since  the  age  of  Sappho ;  and  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
we  presume,  was  not  the  first  mother  who  wrote  letters  to  her 
daughter  suflSciently  spirituelles  to  merit  that  they  should  be 
handed  about  for  perusal  in  the  circle  of  her  friends.  But  the 
authoress  by  premeditation,  who  coolly  enters  into  a  compact 
with  the  demon  of  types,  and  perpetrates  a  couple  of  8vo.  vols, 
of  300  pages,  every  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  is  a  being  who 
could  have  been  the  result  only  of  the  presently  existing  social 
condition  of  the  earth's  inhabitants.  Our  narrow-minded  ances- 
tors considered  the  family  circle  as  the  proper  sphere  of  female 
activity;  and  she  to  whom  nature  had  been  more  kind  than 
to  her  sisters  in  general,  was  contented  to  employ  her  talents 
in  cheering  and  adorning  her  domestic  abode.  If  the  influence 
of  her  sprightly  converse  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  her 
husband  and  her  children,  she  sought  no  wider  range  of  useful- 
ness, but  consoled  herself  with  the  reflection,  that  what  her  ex- 
ertions wanted  in  extent  they  gamed  in  intensity,  and  that  she 
did  much  without  travelling  far.     She  played,  in  short,  a  woman's 
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part,  according  to  the  idea  of  a  woman  which  then  prevailed ; 
and  if  she  did  this  well,  she  was  satisfied. 

Our  modem  ladies,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of  measuring 
both  their  rights  and  their  duties  by  a  very  difFerent  standard ; 
and  there  is  now  scarcely  any  province  of  exertion  into  which 
we  can  travel  where  we  shall  not  be  certain  of  abundance  of  lady 
associates. 

But  whilst  we  make  these  observations,  let  not  our  fair  readers 
imagine  that  we  are  guilty,  either  of  the  sin  of  ingratitude  for 
their  exertions,  or  of  Sie  folly  of  depreciating  their  kbours.  We 
freely  admit  that  there  is  scarcely  any  department,  either  of 
learning  or  of  science,  which  does  not  owe  much  to  female  cul- 
ture within  the  last  half  century.  Wherever  ladies  have  gone 
they  have  done  good  service ;  and  the  only  question  which  re- 
mains a  question  with  us,  is,  whether  they  have  not  occasionally 
quitted  a  sphere  in  which  their  usefulness  must  have  been  great, 
and  in  which  they  alone  could  labour,  for  one  in  which  their 
interuosition  was  not  very  urgently  required.  A  lady  who 
spends  her  nights  in  gazing  through  a  telescope  may  possibly  in 
time  discover  a  star;  and  for  this,  her  patient  watching,  we  hope 
we  should  be  able  to  feel  the  degree  of  gratitude  which  it  merited, 
and  should  be  delighted  to  hear  the  luminary  in  after  time  called 
by  the  name  of  tne  fair  discoverer — the  Julia — Adelaide,  or 
Seraphina  star,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  still,  we  do  not  affirm  very 
positively  that  this  same  lady  would  not  have  been  better  em- 
ployed in  putting  her  children  to  bed,  and  in  seeing  to  the 
proper  rehabilitation  of  the  garments  of  her  lord.  True,  a  nurse 
can  put  children  to  bed.  It  is  not  less  true,  however,  that  no 
nurse  can  put  children  to  bed  as  a  mother  can,  nor  ^ive  them 
that  parting  kiss,  which,  like  the  benediction  of  a  guardian  spirit, 
sheds  light  over  their  childish  dreams ;  and  as  for  the  husband, 
few  husbands  we  believe  are  taken  bound  to  become  astronomers 
in  their  contracts  of  marriage,  and  where  this  has  not  been  done 
it  is  hard  to  punish  them  for  their  insensibility,  by  compelling 
them  to  listen  to  the  learned  harangues  of  an  astronomical 
wife,  while  the  maid  of  all  work  is  breaking  the  cups  and  sau- 
cers in  the  kitchen.  That  nature  intended  different  depart- 
ments in  life  to  belong  to  men  and  to  women,  seems  to  us  suffi- 
ciently obvious  from  uie  duties  which  she  has  positively  imposed 
on  the  female.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  care  of  the  young. 
Bring  a  man  in  contact  with  a  new-bom  child,  and  he  is  quite 
as  helpless  as  the  child  itself,  If  he  attempts  to  handle  it,  the 
creature  screams  with  instinctive  horror.  Pretty  nearly  the 
same  holds  trae  with  regard  to  all  the  domestic  duties.  A  bache- 
lor's housekeeping  is  an  awkward  business  at  the  best :  arranged 
upon  theory,  cumbersome,  clumsy,  and  expensive,  it  differs  as 
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much  from  the  natural  family  as  the  constitntions  which  have 
been  given  to  the  modem  European  states  differ  from  those  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  It  possesses  no  in- 
temailiving  principle— neither  beauty  nor  happiness ;  it  is  essen- 
tially inorganic,  feut  whilst  we  would  counsel  our  fair  friends 
to  re&ain  from  wearisome  blue-stocking  nonsense  on  every  sub- 
ject ending  in  ologyj  as  likely,  in  the  general  case,  to  lead  them 
away  from  their  natural  and  true  position,  we  are  far  from  in- 
sinuating that  there  is  no  species  of  authorship  in  which  they 
may  not  properly  and  profitably  engage.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
family  is  the  proper  sphere  of  femsue  activity,  it  follows  that  a 
man  can  never  understand  so  well  as  a  woman  its  internal  rela- 
tions. In  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  domestic  affections  are 
and  must  be  cultivated  in  his  leisure  hours ;  they  are  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  the  business  of  his  life.  Other  cares  and 
other  duties  press  upon  him,  from  the  time  when  he  first  enters 
upon  his  education  till  the  hour  when  his  dotage  begins.  His 
intellectual  being  must  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  in  order  that 
he  may  play  his  part  in  life.  He  must  frame  laws — ^he  must 
terminate  strife — ^he  must  cure  diseases — ^he  must  teach  the 
principles  of  human  conduct — ^he  must  work  and  toil  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  off  vacuity  from  his  menage.  His  occupa- 
tions lead  him  inevitably  and  directly  beyond  the  family.  Ihe 
woman  is  not  a  legislator,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  priest. 
She  "  dwells  among  her  own  people,*'  and  within  this  range  there 
is  abundant  scope  for  every  species  of  female  activity — female 
authorship  not  e^ccepted.  The  domestic  romance — a  species  of 
homely  Epic  which  nas  sprung  up  in  modem  times,  and  which 
))rofesses  to  portray,  not  so  much  the  actions  as  the  feelings  of 
the  diflferent  members  of  the  femily  circle — ^we  consider  to  be  pe- 
culiarly the  province  of  our  fair  aspirants  to  literary  renown.  It 
is  a  patch  of  holy  ground,  which  no  male  footstep  ought  to  pro- 
fane. What  was  smartly  said  of  a  book  in  general  is  here  pecu- 
liarly true :  "  Utt  livre  est  uiie  lettre  adress^e  aux  amis  inconnus 
qu'on  possMe  dans  le  monde."  In  many  respects  the  domestic 
novel  resembles  a  fkmiiiar  letter,  in  which  a  woman  will  go  on, 
pa^e  afler  page,  saying  kind  and  affectionate  and  pleasant  things, 
which  find  their  way  directly  to  the  heart ;  whereas  a  man,  after 
he  has  pueeled  his  brains  for  some  doeen  commonplace  ex- 
pressions of  affection  and  sympathy,  is  fain  to  take  refuge  in  an 
"  ever  yourS)"  and  leave  more  tnan  naif  his  feelings  to  be  imagined 
by  his  con^pondent.  Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  discrepancy  dif- 
ficult to  be  discovered.  The  great  majcMily  of  men  remain  to 
the  last  unconscious  of  their  own  affections.  Their  occupations 
and  their  mode  <rf  life  prevent  them  from  making  them,  as  wo- 
men do)  the  subject  of  their  constant  contemplation.    The  affeo* 
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tions  with  them,  consequently,  continue  to  be  a  Species  of  in- 
stincts  which  they  follow  blindly  and  express  imperiectly.  They 
have  assumed  no  positive  conscious  form,  and  are  therefore  in- 
capable of  being  clothed  in  words.  A  father  kisses  his  child 
and  calls  it  a  darling,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  whilst 
its  mother  pours  forth  upon  it  a  perfect  flood  of  tenderness  in 
words.  The  affection  in  the  one  case  is  probably  as  great  as  iti 
the  other ;  but  whilst  the  father'^s  rises  little  above  the  character 
of  an  instinct,  the  mother's  has  come  to  be  a  conscious  feeling* 
In  short,  we  hold  that,  in  general,  the  affections  of  the  woman 
are  developed  beyond  those  of  the  man,  pretty  nearly  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  understanding  of  the  man  is  developed  beyond 
that  of  the  woman.  I£  such,  then,  be  a  true  account  of  the  re* 
lative  position  of  the  sexes  in  this  respect,  it  follows  that  the  do- 
mestic romance,  treating,  as  it  does,  almost  entirely  of  the  affec- 
tions, falls  properly  within  the  province  of  the  woman.  No  man^ 
15.0  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  succeeded  in  it  as  yet ;  and  no  man 
probably  ever  will.  The  work  of  a  man,  even  a  work  of  iraagi-^ 
nation,  must  have  something  more  positive  in  view  than  the  mere 
delineation  of  the  domestic  affections ;  some  prominent  and  all- 
engrossing  passion  which  makes  itself  felt  and  understood,  and 
the  very  vehemence  of  which  demands  and  forces  expression — • 
the  delineation  of  some  social  or  political  theory — the  reproduc- 
tion, out  of  historical  records,  of  a  formerly  existing  condition  of 
social  life — something,  in  short,  of  which  the  intellect  can  clearly 
and  positively  lay  hold.  Without  this,  the  writing  of  a  man  be- 
comes flat  and  insipid ;  his  views  of  the  domestic  relations  and 
affections  are  too  broad  and  general  to  enable  him  to  portray 
them  with  interest.  He  sees  the  subject  too  much  in  the  mass, 
and  it^  finer  features  are  lost  in  his  rude  touching.  It  is  as  if 
Rubens  had  painted  flowers. 

Of  the  fair  labourers  in  this  their  proper  field,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  unquestionably  the  Grafin  (Countess)  Ida  Hahn 
Hahn.  Her  works  have  long  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  in  Ger- 
many, and  for  years  she  has  been  there  regarded  as  one  of  the 
women  of  the  day.  Latterly  they  have  been  making  their  way 
into  England,  partly  by  the  aid  of  translations,  and  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dailjr  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  Gennan 
language  and  literature.  The  Countess  has  written  novels, 
verses,  and  travels ;  and  for  many  years  past  she  has  had  the 
merit  of  contributing  to  the  literary  wealth  of  her  country, 
pretty  nearly  with  as  much  regularity  as  those  writers  of  novels 
by  steam — G.  P.  R.  James  and  Mrs.  TroUope.  Still,  though 
exposed  to  the  charge  of  being  a  professed  Zi^^raf^«^,  the  Countess' 
writings  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  witliin  the  province  which 
we  have  pointed  out  as  that  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  her  sex. 
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She  has  treated  almost  exclusively  of  the  aflfectioiis,  and  of  the  affec- 
tions as  they  display  themselves  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Li  her 
travels  she  has  given  a  reflex  of  the  emotions  and  sympathies  of  a 
clever  woman,  in  interesting  situations  and  romantic  localities ; 
and  in  her  novels  she  has  depicted  the  loves  and  antipathies  of 
men  and  women.  To  whatever  extent,  therefore,  in  the  sequel 
of  these  remarks,  we  may  be  compelled  to  "  hesitate  dislike"  of 
principles  which,  if  she  has  not  approved,  she  has  at  least  not 
uncompromisingly  condemned,  we  think  it  not  more  than  justice 
to  acknowledge,  once  for  all,  that  she  has  struck  into  the  true 
path  of  female  authorship,  and  that  her  labours,  for  the  most 
part,  are  "pure  womanly."  But  the  Countess  is  not  merely  a 
woman — she  is  a  German  woman,  possessing,  to  the  i^est  ex- 
tent, all  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  her  countrywomen ;  and 
herein  consists  the  greater  part  both  of  what  we  shall  have  to  ad- 
mire and  what  we  shall  have  to  blame  in  her  writings.  The 
remark  which  we  have  made  with  regard  to  women  in  general,  viz. 
that  by  dwelling  upon  their  affections  they  succeed  in  making 
them  conscious  feelings  to  a  greater  extent  than  men  usually  do, 
is  more  especially  true  of  German  women.  There  is  not  a  wo- 
man in  Germany,  from  the  very  top  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
social  ladder,  wno  would  not  consider  it  as  the  greatest  insult 
which  could  be  offered  her,  if  any  one  were  to  doubt  her  having 
experienced  what  they  cadi  an  internal  life.  From  a  Berlin 
milliner  or  a  Bonn  bar-maid,  up  to  the  Grafin  Ida  Hahn  Hahn, 
their  favourite  subjects  of  conversation  are  the  "  mysteries  of 
their  hearts," — the  "  relation  of  their  souls," — ^the  "  develop- 
ment of  their  spirits," — the  "  majestic  harmony  of  their  feel- 
ings." They  exist,  or  at  all  events  they  strive  to  imagine  them- 
selves as  existing,  in  a  region  of  superhuman  and  supersensual 
sensibility.  This  peculiarity  of  character,  which  no  doubt  has  its 
origin  in  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  Germans,  in  truth,  occupy- 
ing themselves  more  about  mnid  and  less  about  matter  than  any 
other  people  with  whom  we  have  ever  made  acquaintance,  has 
an  absurd  effect,  when  displayed  in  weak  and  narrow  minds,  and 
is  not  without  its  bad  consequences,  even  upon  those  of  better 
calibre.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  frequently  become,  in  their  pecu- 
liar department,  psychologists  of  no  ordinary  acuteness ;  and  we 
have  often  heard  a  German  lady,  of  very  moderate  acquirements, 
analyze  a  passion  in  a  manner  which  would  have  done  no  dis- 
credit to  a  Scottish  metaphysician.  To  this  peculiarity,  also,  may 
be  ascribed  the  circumstance,  that  gossip — at  least  trie  common 
kind  of  mere  external  gossip — occupies  a  less  prominent  place 
in  the  conversation  of  German  women,  than  in  that  of  the  wo- 
men of  England  or  France.  Whilst  an  Englishwoman,  or  a 
Frenchwoman,  is  informing  you  how  much  Lord  So-and-so 
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IS  generally  understood  to  be  in  debt,  and  discussing  the  proba- 
bility of  Captain  Wha1>-d'-ye-call- um  paying  his  addresses  to  Ma- 
demoiselle Chose — a  German  matron  will  treat  you  to  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  her  husband's  passion  for  her  first  mani- 
fested itself— how  the  fire,  after  smouldering  for  a  while  in  a 
sweet  unconsciousness,  at  last  burst  forth  into  a  mutual  fiame. 
She  will  describe  to  you  the  changes  which  her  feelings  under- 
went after  her  Verlobung  (betrothment,)  and  after  she  became 
a  wife  and  a  mother ;  and  all  this  with  the  most  perfect  simpli- 
city, without  any  wish  to  excite  astonishment  or  aamiration,  and 
probably  upon  what  an  Englishwoman  would  consider  a  very 
casual  acquaintance.  It  is  a  subject  which  interests  her  more 
than  any  other ;  of  which  she  is  constantly  thinking,  and  of 
which  she  freely  speaks.  That  this  is  a  higher  species  of  con- 
versation than  that  in  which  our  countrywomen  usually  indulge, 
cannot  well  be  doubted ;  and  its  charm  to  an  intelligent  stranger 
is  great ;  we  may  well  pause,  however,  before  we  pronounce  it 
more  wholesome,  at  least  when  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
often  is  in  Germany.  When  immoderately  indulged  in,  it  be- 
comes a  species  of  mental  dissipation  of  the  most  prejudicial  de- 
scription— ^unsettling  both  the  principles  and  the  feelings  by 
keeping  them  in  a  state  of  continual  question,  and  totally  un- 
fitting the  individual  for  any  useful  or  healthy  external  exertion. 
In  the  latest  work  of  our  friend  the  Griifin  Ida,  we  have  a 
powerftd  and  harrowing  picture  of  the  desolation  and  utter  dead- 
ness  of  heart  produced  in  a  character  of  extreme  sensibility,  by 
a  life  spent  in  continually  analyzing  present  feelings,  in  the  fruit- 
less search  after  an  imaginary  and  impossible  happiness. 

It  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography — whether  with 
any  reference  to  the  character  of  the  Grafin  nerself,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  The  heroine  Sibylle — a  child  from  the  first, 
of  a  morbid  excitability  of  temper — is  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man in  the  north  of  Germany ;  for  the  Grafin,  as  an  aristocrat, 
condescends  to  treat  of  none  but  noble  folks,  and  her  heroes  and 
heroines  are  consequently  all  Grafs  and  Grafins.  The  youngest 
of  a  family  of  three  children,  Sibylle  spends  an  enthusiastic  youth 
in  skating  upon  the  canals  which  surround  her  father's  grounds, 
and  riding  on  a  Norwegian  pony  by  the  side  of  her  only  brother 
Henry,  for  whom  she  entertains  the  most  tender  affection.  Her 
elder  sister  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  youth  then  serving  with 
the  army,  and  for  whom  Sibylle  has  also  conceived  a  childish 
passion. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  and  her  brother  Henry  re- 
turn, surrounded  by  that  nimbus  of  glory,  which  encircled  the 
heads  of  all  who  came  from  that  bloody  field.  Shortly  after, 
Henry  dies  of  a  nervous  fever;  and  his  father  and  elder  sister 
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baving  caught  the  infection,  follow  him.  Sibylle  is  thus  left 
alone,  the  nurse  of  a  widowed  and  invalid  mother.  She  spends 
her  days  in  solitary  dreaming,  in  spiritual  intercourse  with  her 
departed  brother,  and  in  studies  wnich  are  directed  by  his  old 
tutor,  a  countrywoman  of  our  own,  called  Miss  Johnstone,  and 
a  young  music-master,  who  rejoices  in  the  euphonious  appella- 
tion of  Sedlachzech.  We  have  thus  peculiar  circumstances,  like- 
ly, no  doubt,  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  character, 
but  we  hope  neither  necessarily  nor  naturally  to  such  an  one  aa 
that  of  Sibylle.  Her  sister^s  bridegroom,  who  was  also  her 
cousin,  continues  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time,  and  Sibylle 
conceives  lor  him  the  most  violent  passion.  At  first  he  treats 
her  as  a  child ;  but  as  she  grows  up  into  womanhood  the  attach- 
ment becomes  mutual,  and  a  marriage  takes  place.  Paul,  the 
husband,  is  at  this  time  attached  to  the  Prussian  Embassy  in 
London ;  but  before  proceeding  thither,  he  determines  to  indulge 
his  wife  and  himself  with  a  continental  tour.  A  disparity  of  no  leaa 
than  fifteen  years  between  the  age  of  Sibylle  and  her  husband 
leads  to  the  usual  consequence — ^he  treats  her  as  a  spoiled  child, 
and  she  not  only  goes  herself,  but  leads  him  also  into  every  kind 
of  extravagance  and  folly.  In  Paris  the  mania  was  for  dress, 
society,  carriages,  and  the  like ;  in  Italy,  it  took  the  still  more 
fatal  form  of  a  passion  for  art.  Mosaics — cameos — pictures- 
busts,  were  liberally  purchased — young  artists  were  munificentlj 
patronized;  in  short,  all  the  usual  means  of  spending  money 
wei*e  had  recourse  to,  and  with  the  usual  success.  The  affairs 
of  the  young  married  pair  became  embarrassed,  and  Paul  pro* 
posed  that  they  should  immediateljr  return.  Sibylle  opposed 
nim  stoutly — "  Back? — ^without  having  seen  Naples,  Sorrento, 
and  Sicily  1  impossible,  Paull" — "  Very  possible,  dear  Sibylle, 
for  a  pair  of  reasonable  creatures  who  would  avoid  ruining  them- 
selves," responded  the  sensible  husband ;  but  the  lady's  wishes, 
as  usual,  prevailed,  though  with  the  appearance  of  mutual  con- 
cessions ;  and  they  took  up  their  abode  at  Sorrento.  Here  the 
deranged  sentimentality  of  Sibylle's  nwnd  first  begins  to  show 
itself  in  its  true  colours,  though  there  had  already  been  much 
that  was  morbid  and  tmnatural ;  and  here  we  must  give  an  extract 
to  satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity  as  to  the  style  of  the  Grafin's  writ- 
ing, and  to  free  ourselves  from  the  charge  of  misinterpretation. 
Sibylle  is  describing  her  feelings  as  she  lived  with  her  husband 
in  their  beautifrd  villa  in  the  middle  of  an  orange^garden  near 
to  the  abode  of  Tasso,  before  a  macadamized  road  had  joined 
Sorrento  to  Castellamare.  "  O  ye  days  of  Sorrento  I  you  were 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  Yes,  yes,  you  must  have  been  so ;  for 
in  remembrance,  and  with  the  inexorable  criticism  of  indiffer- 
ence, I  can  find  nothing  which  can  disenchant  you.    Whilst  you 
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surrounded  me^  I  sought  not  ilie  unknown  good  which  has  sinice 
driven  me  continually,  with  a  restksSy  wild  and  mad  pilgrimage, 
to  the  image  of  some  saint  of  which  I  have  dreamed.  In  you  I 
found  the  oasis  in  which  the  languishing  soul  bedded  itself  upon 
flowers."  And  so  she  goes  on,  in  a  strain  of  rant,  or  perhaps 
enthusiasm,  rather  too  high  probably  for  the  state  of  feeling  to 
which  our  prosaic  detail  of  circumstances  has  raised  the  spint  of 
our  readers.    In  the  sequel,  she  says, — 

<'  0  ye  lovers,  wherefore  have  you  fled  from  aoliiude  I  only  alone 
could  you  live  the  life  of  love ;  so  soon  as  the  life  of  the  world  takes 
hold  of  you,  you  are  its  slaves.  You  must  rise  and  go  to  sleep,  aa 
others  do.  You  must  eat  and  drink,  dress  yourselves  and  converse, 
praise  and  blame,  think  and  speak,  love  and  hate,  like  the  rest  You 
must  pay  visits  and  receive  them,  drive  out  and  write  invitations,  read 
romances  and  newspapers.  You  must  make  a  toilette,  hear  scandal, 
and  talk  vanities — all,  in  short,  that  is  hateful  to  love !  Remain,  then, 
in  solitude 

<<  So  we  lived ;  with  the  setting  sun  our  day  began.  The  terrace  was 
converted,  by  means  of  sail-cloth,  into  a  roomy  tent  3  and  the  tent,  by 
the  aid  of  easy  chairs  and  ottomans,  of  large  tables  with  books  and 
portfolios,  a  harp,  and  an  infinitude  of  flowerpots,  into  a  v^y  convex 
nient  drawing-room,  Here  we  had  breakfast  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  after  which  we  walked  to  some  favourite  spot,  in  order  to 
see  the  sun  set,  and  to  enjoy  the  dusk.  So  soon  as  it  became  dark 
we  returned  home.  Our  tent-drawing-room  was  lighted  with  lamps ; 
I  played  on  the  harp,  whilst  Paul  read.  We  applied  ourselves  with 
zeal  to  the  study  of  Italian,  and  read  the  poets.  Sometimes  we  trans- 
lated a  stanza  of  Ariosto  or  of  Tasso,  or  one  of  Petrarch*s  sonnets. 
We  sang  together  Grerman  ballads,  and  French  romances.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  had  dinner,  and  then,  taking  our  seats  in  a 
skiff,  we  remained  on  the  sea,  waiting  the  rising  of  the  sun.  As  the 
day  brokei  we  returned  to  the  land,  and  took  a  long  walk*  Sometimes 
we  rode  on  asses  into  the  mountains.  The  beat  of  the  day  brought 
OS  to  our  bed-chamber." 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  nleasing  description  of  a 
honeymoon, and  we  earnestly  recommena  our  "guide, philosopher, 
and  mend,"  Mr.  Murray,  to  insert  it  in  the  next  coition  of  his 
Hand-book  for  Italy,  as  affording  invaluable  hints  for  all  future 
brides  and  bridegrooms,  who  may  visit  that  sunny  land.  But  to 
what  does  it  all  come  with  Sibylle,  who,  from  her  similarity  to 
many  of  her  former  heroines,  we  fear  is  the  ideal  of  the  Grafin 
Ida.  We  proceed  to  translate  a  conversation  which  immedi- 
ately follows  between  her  and  her  spouse,  which,  if  it  did  not 
contain  a  melancholy  moral,  would  seem  as  if  it  came  from  the 
pages  of  Punch. 

•^  <  Paul,  tell  me,  do  I  love  you?  * 
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^  '  I  hope  so,'  replied  Paul,  smiling. 

"  ^  And  do  you  love  me,  Paul  ? ' 

*'  <  Certainly,  Sibylle.' 

«'  *  How  do  you  know  that  you  love  me? ' 

"  <  Because  you  are  my  dominant  thought,  Sibylle ;  and  my  inner- 
most life  has  come  to  an  understanding  with  itself^  and  has  found  a 
rule,  which  is  your  happiness.' 

^^  I  remained  silent,  and  stared  annihilated  into  the  sea,  for  I  was 
conscious  of  a  whispering  voice  within  me,  which  said,  '  But,  Paul, 
thou  art  not  my  dominant  thought,  my  innermost  life  has  come  to  no 
understanding  with  itself.'  As  if  proceeding  from  a  distorting  echo, 
these  words  sounded  again  in  my  ears.  I  felt  as  if  a  veil  had  been 
removed  from  the  abyss  which  existed  within  myself,  and  I  gazed, 
benumbed,  into  it.  O,  it  was  too  true !  Paul  clung  with  his  whole 
heart  to  me,  and  therefore  I  ruled  him ;  and  I  clung  to  the  idea  of 
love,  not  to  Paul." 

Then  follows  a  rhapsody  about  the  loves  of  the  Italian  poets, 
which,  it  seems,  had  ramished  her  with  her  ideal.  Such  senti- 
ments as  those  contained  in  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  we  flatter 
ourselves  no  English  gentlewoman  would  have  experienced ;  and 
we  are  pretty  sure,  at  all  events,  no  English  gentlewoman  would 
have  pnnted. '  It  is  a  fact  too  sad,  but  not  therefore  the  less 
true,  that  the  marriage  tie  is  far  from  having  the  same  sacred- 
ness  in  Germany  that  it  has  with  us ;  and  tnis  we  believe  pro- 
ceeds in  a  great  measure  from  the  unbridled  license  which 
German  women  are  in  the  habit  of  allowing  to  their  imagination, 
with  regard  to  what  they  call  an  ideal  love.  With  us,  however 
great  may  be  the  freedom  with  which  women  judge,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  the  object  of  their  afiections  (and  this,  we  contend, 
can  never  be  too  great),  the  choice  made,  doubt  is  excluded  once 
and  for  ever.  There  is  no  more  canvassing  of  their  hearts,  no 
more  asking,  ^'  Paul,  tell  me,  do  I  love  you  ?  " 

But  this  is  only  the  commencement  of  the  life  of  doubting  and 
searching,  which  awaits  poor  Sibylle.  She  and  her  husoand 
now  take  up  their  residence  in  London,  where  they  mingle,  for 
two  years,  in  the  diplomatic  circles.  Paul,  however,  never  again 
becomes  the  object  of  his  wife's  enthusiasm.  His  over-indul- 
gence had  naturally  enough  diminished  the  respect  with  which 
she  at  first  regarded  him.  Why  it  should  have  completely  de- 
stroyed her  affection,  is  not  so  apparent ;  yet  so  it  is ;  she  loves 
him  no  more.  In  thfs  melancholy  state  of  matters,  a  certain 
Graf  Otbert  von  Astrau  makes  his  appearance  on  the  stage — a 
poet  and  a  dandy — who,  after  turning  the  headsof  half  the  women 
of  fashion  in  London,  commences  a  serious  attack  upon  the  afiec^ 
tions  of  Sibylle.  At  first  she  is  cold  as  ice ;  his  attentions  are  all 
but  disagreeable ;  he  was  not  her  ideal  of  a  poet.    "  What  a  pity 
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that  I  have  made  Astrau's  personal  acquaintance ;  the  glowing 
spring  of  his  poetry  has  perished  for  me  like  ^  flake  of  snow," 
she  says  to  her  husband,  who,  like  a  sensible  man,  reproaches 
her  with  the  folly  of  supposing,  that  because  Astrau  had  written 
some  pretty  verses,  he  was  not  to  walk  upon  a  pair  of  legs,  like 
another  mortal.  Poet  or  no  poet,  however,  Astrau  is  a  regular 
lady-killer,  and  a  lively  Irishwoman,  called  Lady  Arabella,  falls 
a  victim  to  his  devices.  Sibylle  remains  unmoved  by  the  tender 
passion,  but  a  species  of  sentimental  understanding  arises  between 
her  and  the  amorous  poet,  for  whom  her  mysterious  indifference 
had  an  unspeakable  charm.  When  the  season  closes,  her  hus- 
band and  she  set  out  for  a  cruise  m  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
poet  Graf,  strange  to  tell,  becomes,  at  her  husband's  request, 
their  fellow-passenger ;  and  here  we  shall  extract  one  scene,  as 
an  example,  once  for  all,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Countess 
Hahn  Hahn  too  frequently  permits  herself  to  flutter  around  the 
decidedly  reprehensible.  They  are  lying  off  Lisbon.  The 
gentlemen  had  spent  the  day  in  town,  Sibylle  remaining  in  the 
yacht* 

"  Thus  I  lay  one  evening  in  my  swinging  mat,  on  the  quarter-deck. 
It  was  scarcely  nine  o'clock,  and  therefore  I  was  astonished  to  see, 
that  a  boat  from  the  land  took  the  direction  of  the  yacht,  for  Paul 
never  came  before  midnight.  The  sea  was  beautifully  phosphorescent ; 
at  each  stroke  of  the  oars^  myriads  of  bright  sparks  Sew  around  the 
boat.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  mystic  glance  over 
the  black  deep.  Astrau  sprang  out  of  the  boat,  and  on  board.  *  I 
have  not  seen  you  these  thiree  days,'  he  said.  '  Paul  assured  me  you 
preferred  remaining  on  board  to  being  in  the  city,  but  I  could  not 
believe  it.  It  is  he  who  does  not  know  how  to  entice  you  out  of  your 
hammock.  Get  up,  and  come  along ;  it  is  beautiful  on  the  Place  St. 
Antonio.     You  will  kill  yourself  by  unnatural  relaxation.' 

"  *  I  had  rather  not.' 

"  *  You  will  die  of  sheer  ennui.' 

^^  <  I  am  no  man — and  am  therefore  prepared  at  all  times  for  a 
good  dose  of  ennui.' 

"  '  Foolish  child,'  he  said,  lifting  me  out  of  the  hammock,  '  now 
come  with  me.' 

"  But  I  shook  myself  free — set  myself  down  on  the  broad  divan 
which  stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  would  not  go. 

"  '  Then  I  stay  also,'  cried  Astrau,  and  took  his  place  beside  me. 

"  «  O  that  is  delightful,'  I  said  joyfully. 

"  <  Heavens,  Sibylle — when  you  look  upon  me  kindly,  I  am  seized 
with  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  joy.  It  is  beautiful  and  astonishing,  as 
when  stars  fall  from  heaven.' 

"  '  Ah,  bah !  tell  me  of  something  else !  What  have  you  been 
doing  the  whole  of  the  day  V 

*'  '  We  have  been  buying  you  a  wonderful  fan.' 

^\  '  And  have  you  spent  the  whole  day  in  choosing  it?* 
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"  <  Not  I,  but  Paul !  one  ffvn  wa»  always  more  beautiful  than  the 
other,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  was  the  girl  who  sold  them.' 

"  '  There,'  I  said  indifferently,  *  was  the  means  of  a  forenoon  b 
amusement' 

"  '  Truly,'  Otbert  broke  forth,  '  of  amusement  for  the  heart  and  the 
soul.  I  know  nothing  either  of  fans  or  of  Paul :  but  this  at  least  I 
know,  that  you  are  incapable  of  jealousy.' 

"  '  By  what  means  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  V 

a  i  Why,  because  you  are  incapable  of  love,  and  therefore  no 
woman,  but  the  incarnation  of  some  spirit  of  the  elements — a  nymph 
or  an  elf!  Is  it  then  really  true  that  you  are  incapable  of  love  ?  Is 
it  true  that,  in  the  childish  unconsciousness  with  which  you  stretched 
out  your  hand  to  your  husband,  the  power  of  love  really  perished — 
that  power  which  fosters  such  heavenly  fi'uits?  Has  the  hand  of  a 
stranger  plucked  the  poor  green  bud  before  the  time,  so  that  it  must 
now  for  ever  wither  and  languish  ?  Were  your  young  wings  broken 
by  the  first  attempt  to  fly,  and  lamed  &>r  ever!  0  my  poor  pitiable 
clxild.' 

^'  He  spoke  so  gently,  and  his  large  dark  eyes  glanced  with  such  un- 
usual softness,  that  his  words  sounded  like  an  exorcism  to  drive  away 
sorrow.  I  felt  as  if  a  coating  of  ice  had  melted  from  my  bosom.  I 
know  not  vvhat  fresh  life  suddenly  stirred  within  me  like  a  spring  tide. 
I  could  have  shouted  for  joy,  at  the  prospect  of  the  sorrow  which  waa 
vanishing,  and  the  happiness  which  I  anticipated." 

The  whole  of  this  scene  reminds  us  of  the  French  comedies, 
in  which  the  husband  is  usually  represented  as  perfectly  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude  to  any  one  who  will  undertake  the  duty 
of  amusing  bis  wife  in  his  absence.  But  although  the  heart  of 
Sibylle  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  estranged 
from  her  husbandy  they  still  continue  to  live  on  the  most  agree- 
able terms.  Astrau  leaves  themi  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  mother,  and  they  retire  to  their  family  seat  of  Engelau. 
Here  Sibylle  becomes  a  mother,  aiid  shortly  afterwards  Paul 
dies  of  a  brain  fever,  leaving  her  a  widow  and  alone.  For  a 
while  she  pursues  the  occupations  of  a  country  gentleman's 
widow  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  She  follows  out  her  husband's 
improvements,  and  attends  to  the  wants  of  her  dependants,  as 
he  had  done — all  described  here  with  due  minuteness  by  the 
Countess,  and  with  entire  ignorance  of  the  last  agricultural  im- 
provements. Such  a  life,  however,  could  not  long  satisfy 
Sibylle's  restless  and  yearning  spirit.  Otbert  writes  to  lier,  and 
her  former  music  teacher,  Sedlachzech,  comes  to  visit  her.  She 
determines  to  travel — ^goes  into  Italy,  and  settles  at  Venice; 
Sedlacbzech  attending  her  as  an  humble  friend — ^too  happy  to  be 
permitted  to  spend  his  hours  of  leisure  in  a  modest  ana  distant 
adoration  of  her  charms.  The  character  of  this  poor  musician 
is  perhaps  the  best  sustained  of  any  in  the  book.    The  prototype 
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18  evidently  Beethoven,  whose  enthusiastic  and  melancholy 
nature,  led  to  the  formation  of  habits,  very  similar  to  those  which 
are  here  attributed  to  the  imaginary  Sedlachzech.  His  secret 
and  unrequited  love  for  Sibylle,  is  tempered  by  a  sincere  love 
for  his  art,  and  by  deep  religious  feeling.  Witnout  attempting 
in  any  way  to  secure  either  her  heart  or  her  hand,  he  continues 
bound  to  her  by  that  species  of  magnetic  spell,  by  which  she  is 
represented  as  fascinating  all  her  lovers.  But  this  peaceful  and 
satis£Eu:tory  life  is  not  of  long  continuance.  Sibylle  still  thirsts 
for  the  unicnown  good ;  and  at  length  imagines  she  has  found  it 
in  her  old  lover  Otbert,  the  poet-count,  who  here  re-appears, 
and  after  becoming  one  of  her  gondoliers,  and  performing  every 
species  of  tomfoolery,  succeeds  in  gaining  her  affections.  We 
have  now  a  series  of  the  most  impassioned  love  scenes,  which 
naturally  lead  to  a  marriage,  and  Sibylle  becomes  the  wife  of 
Otbert.  This  marria^,  like  all  other  marriages,  it  would  seem, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  fair  authoress,  quite  naturally  puts  an  end 
to  all  feelings  of  confidence  and  affection  between  the  parties. 
Otbert,  the  mcamation  of  the  unknown  good,  turns  out  to  be  a 
ruined  gamester,  with  the  most  extravagant  habits,  and  possessing 
not  one  single  spark  either  of  honour  or  principle.  An  estrange- 
ment takes  place,  which,  on  the  discovery  of  the  shameftil  inti- 
macy in  which  he  still  continued  to  live  with  the  Lady  Arabella, 
is  followed  by  a  formal  separation.  Sibylle  again  takes  up  her 
abode  at  Engelau,  and  passes  three  years  in  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages  and  of  the  abstract  sciences.  The  unknown 
good,  however,  was  to  be  found  neither  in  the  Differential  Calculus, 
nor  in  the  Greek  grammar ;  and  Sibylle  awaits  with  impatience 
the  expiration  of  the  time  which  sne  had  vowed  to  devote  to 
study.    Goethe's  celebrated  saying — 

"  ®xan,  t^euter  5?reunb,  igt  alU  Xi)ii>xie, 
"  Unb  grun  M  Seteng  golbnn:  Saum." 

again  appears  to  her  to  be  true — ^the  cry  is  again  for  life,  life ; 
and  Sedlachzech,  the  musician,  who  had  been  dismissed  &om 
Venice  in  order  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  is  re- 
called. Sibylle  now  spends  her  days  in  music,  and  a  dreamy 
foolish  intimacy  springs  up  between  her  and  the  master — pas- 
sionate on  his  part,  cdd  and  hollow  on  hers.  This,  ID^e  many 
other  parts  of  flie  book,  is  powerfiiUy  written,  displaying  often  a 
deep  and  searching  analysis  of  the  affections ;  but  the  sentiments 
are  always  overstrained  and  unnatural,  and  the  principles  any- 
thing but  such  as  we  should  wish  to  see  prevalent  among  coun- 
trywomen of  ours.  The  conclusion,  however,  on  this,  as  on  all 
former  occasions,  is  that  the  fancied  good  is  not  to  be  found ;  or^ 
at  all  events,  that  Sibylle  cannot  fina  it. 
Our  readers  by  this  time,  we  fear,  must,  like  ourselves,  be  pretty 
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nearly  sick  both  of  Sibylle  and  of  her  search ;  we  shall  therefore 
dismiss  both  her  and  the  subject,  by  recounting  the  last  and  most 
absurd  of  her  adventures.  She  had  taken  up  her  residence  in 
Switzerland,  in  a  little  country  house  which  she  calls  the  "  villa 
paisibUj^  and  she  was  known  to  the  country  people  by  the  name  of 
"the  good  lady  of  the  Grindelwaldr  Her  daughter  Benvenuta, 
fast  growing  up  into  womanhood,  she  had  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school,  lest,  by  remaining  in  her  melancholy  society,  she  should 
catch  the  infection  of  "the  empty  soul.'"  A  young  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Graf  Wilderich  Wildishausen,  now  finds  it  conve- 
nient to  tumble  into  the  crevice  of  a  glacier,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  tended  by  Sibylle.  He  recovers  after  a  fearfiil  illness,  as  may 
be  supposed.  Benvenuta  returns  from  school,  and  falls  in  love 
with  nim.  The  passion  seems  to  be  mutual,  and  is  therefore  en- 
couraged by  the  mother,  when,  lo!  to  the  astonishment  both  of 
mother  and  daughter,  the  youth  gives  them  to  understand  that 
not  the  latter,  but  the  former,  is  the  object  of  his  endless  adora- 
tion. Benvenuta  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  and  Sibylle  lives  with 
"an  empty  soul.**'' 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  last  of  the  novels  of  the  Grafin 
Ida ;  and  we  have  presented  it  to  our  readers  as  a  pretty  fair 
specimen  both  of  the  kind  of  tale  in  which  she  usually  indulges, 
and  of  the  description  of  character  which  she  loves  to  portray ; 
for,  whatever  maybe  the  ideal  good,  we  fear  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Sibylle  is  her  ideal  woman.  We  do  not  mean  her  idea  of 
what  the  woman  ought  to  be,  but  of  the  highest  species  of  the  wo- 
man which  is — a  creature  whose  desires  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
temporal  orterrestrial  gratification, whose  heart  iscontinuallystriv- 
ing  after  a  more  intimate  union  with  something  which  is  higher 
and  better  than  can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  range  and  intercourse 
of  our  frail  humanity.  The  character  occurs  in  ner  writings  again 
and  again :  in  the  Countess  Faustine — the  Cornelie  of  the  Two 
Wives — the  Eenata  of  Cecil — and  in  many  others.  In  Sibylle, 
however,  it  is  more  thoroughly  developed  than  in  any  of  her  for- 
mer heroines ;  and  for  that  reason  we  have  chosen  her  as  an  ex- 
ample. That  the  character  is  unnatural  and  non-existent,  can- 
not, we  fear,  be  said  with  confidence.  When  we  pronounce  it  to 
be  morbid,  however,  we  believe  that  we  say  only  what  the  judg- 
ment of  all  our  readers  will  confirm.  How  different  is  it  from 
Goethe's  female  characters — from  the  noble  wife  of  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen — from  the  gentle  Mary — from  Charlotte  in  "  Wer- 
ther's  Leiden," — or  from  the  exquisitely  beautiful  and  simple 
character  of  Gratchen  in  Faust.  In  studjdng  these  characters, 
one  no  doubt  sees  that  the  ordinary  qualities  of  humanity  have 
been  exaggerated  into  more  than  ordinary  excellence,  for  the  sake 
of  artistic  effect ;  but  the  whole  character  in  each  has  been  so  ex-i 
quisitely  hewn  and  chiselled,  that  our  judgment  overlooks  some 
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blemishes  that  exist,  and  our  affections  hurry  us  headlong  into  a 
passionate  admiration  for  some  of  the  most  exquisite  creations  of 
genius.  Whilst  we  are  capable  of  veneration  or  love,  their  place 
is  sure.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  creations  of  the  Great  Poets. 
Think  of  "  Harry  Percy'^s  wife ;"  with  all  the  sprightliness  of  a 
youthftd  beauty,  she  is  the  matron — the  lucor;  the  idea  of  in- 
fidelity with  regard  to  her,  even  in  thought,  is  for  ever  shut  out. 
She  is  his  and  his  alone.  She  has  given  her  heart  once,  and  that 
has  settled  her  affections  and  her  destiny ;  and  we  love  her  the 
better  for  her  constancy  to  him. 

Such  men  as  Goethe  or  Shakspere,  even  when  depicting 
their  villains,  never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  In  them  the  "  video  meliora  proboque" 
is  without  intermission ;  with  the  poor  Grafin  the  case  is  very 
different.  We  can  rarely  tell  whether  she  approves  or  repro- 
bates, and  we  believe  she  herself  would  often  have  diflSculty  in 
informing  us.  Her  principles  are  as  unfixed  as  her  affections 
are  unstable.  She  has  no  law  by  which  she  judges — ^no  creed 
to  which  she  subscribes.  Sibylle  is  represented  as  continually 
wavering  between  Catholicism  and  Infidelity ;  and  the  Countess 
herself  we  should  judge  to  be  pretty  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
modem  pantheistic  doctrines  so  prevalent  in  her  coimtry,  whilst, 
as  an  anstocrat,  she  still  clings,  with  one  hand  at  least,  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  Out  of  such  heterogeneous  elements,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  any  definite  rule  of  life  should  arise, 
and  consequently  we  find  the  Countess  continually  driven  from 
belief  to  doubt,  and  again  struggling  to  take  refuge  from  the  doubt 
in  some  species  of  belief.  Where  there  is  no  true  faith,  there  can 
be  little  real  genuine  affection.  A  man,  and  still  more  a  wo- 
man, who  cannot  believe  in  the  personal  existence  of  God,  will, 
for  the  most  part,  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  stability  of 
human  feelings.  Where  there  is  doubt  and  question,  there  will 
be  change ;  and  a  character  like  that  of  Sibylle,  incapable  of  an 
abiding  love,  will  be  the  result.  Such  characters  are  not  un- 
frequent  in  Germany  at  the  present  day ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
Bad,  we  fear  their  numbers  are  increasing.  In  France  they  have 
fiirnished  the  staple  commodity  of  a  certain  class  of  romancers, 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  that  extraordinary  personage,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  George  Sand.  There,  however,  the  cha- 
racter is  not  indigenous.  It  was  introduced  to  gratify  the  rage  of 
that  fickle  people  for  everything  new  and  extraordinary,  and  was 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  that  Teutonic  fever  which  raged  among 
them  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  A  Frenchwoman,  however, 
lives  too  much  in  the  external  world  to  be  very  susceptible  of  such 
a  malady,  and  her  cure  for  the  most  part,  may  be  effected  by  the 
means  which  Sterne  found  so  effective  with  one  of  the  fair  disci- 
ples of  Voltaire — "  Your  ladyship  is  twenty  years  too  young  to 
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become  an  atheist."  In  the  reflective  and  somewhat  melancholy 
mind  of  the  German  woman,  its  growth  is  spontaneous ;  particu* 
larlj  in  the  absence  of  proper  external  occupation.  To  her  the 
contemplation  of  ment^  phenomena  is  a  luxury  in  which  she  in- 
dulges in  her  idleness,  ohe  does  not  think  with  a  view  to  any 
positive  result.  She  makes  no  conscious  effort,  but  she  dreams, 
and  her  dreams  belong  not^to  the  outer  but  the  inner  world. 
She  dreams  of  a  love  which  knows  no  degrees— of  a  happiness 
which  is  perfect ;  and  then  finding  that  neither  she  nor  other 
mortals  come  up  to  this  imaginary  standard,  she  begins  to  doubt 
in  all  human  affection.  That  such  a  character  shoiud  contain  in 
it  any  original  seeds  of  disease,  cannot  be  other  than  a  subject  of 
regret ;  for,  when  perfectly  normal  and  healthy,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  highest  oi  all.  It  possesses  a  depth  and  sincerity  which 
we  shall  in  vain  look  for,  in  those  whose  converse  has  been  chiefly 
with  externals ;  and  its  affections,  if  they  remain  unshaken,  have 
become  clear  and  conscious.  The  risk  of  disease,  proceeds  not 
from  the  barrenness,  but  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  in  strong 
minds,  as  in  strong  bodies,  we  believe  that  abundance  of  exer- 
tion is  the  only  recipe  for  health.  A  Grerman  woman  who,  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  becomes  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family, 
and  whose  circumstances  are  not  such  as  to  render  her  care  for 
their  comfort  unnecessary,  runs  no  great  risk  of  ever  becoming 
a  Sibylle.  The  heroines  of  the  Grafin,  we  find,  have  rarely 
more  than  one  child ;  they  are  generally  widows ;  and  invariably 
noble  women  and  rich.  But  although  mothers,  and  the  other 
guardians  of  young  ladies,  have  it  by  no  means  in  their  power 
always  to  procure  them  the  advantages  of  an  early  marriage  and 
a  numerous  offspring,  even  in  this  case  there  need  be  no  want  of 
occupation,  of  the  kmd  in  which  many  of  our  English  ladies  en- 
gage, with  so  much  benefit  both  to  themselves  and  others.  One 
step,  at  all  events,  which  would  do  something  towards  checking 
the  spread  of  this  mental  malady,  and  which  we  strenuously  re- 
commend, is  for  all  husbands  and  fathers  in  Germany,  to  com- 
mit to  the  flames,  the  writings  of  the  Grafin  Ida  Hahn  Hahn^ 
whenever  they  find  them  in  the  hands  of  their  wives  or  daughterSi 
The  only  effect  which  the  perusal  of  them  can  possibly  have 
upon  young  females,  will  be  to  confirm  in  them  a  tendency  to 
brood  over  their  own  affections — a  tendency  in  most  women,  and 
particularly  in  German  women,  already  too  strong  for  their  own 
happiness. 

Of  all  the  writings  of  the  Countess,  the  best  known  in  this 
countr}'  is  her  "  Grafin  Faustine,"  and  to  it  we  refer  our  readers 
for  a  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  our  general  sti*ictures.  To 
those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  it,  its  general  character, 
and  also  its  similarity  to  others  we  have  described,  will  be  appa- 
rent, when  we  mention,  that  in  the  preface  to  the  last  edition,  in 
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which  the  Countess  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  in  some  mea* 
sure,  what  she  intended  by  the  character  of  Faustine,  she  express 
ses  the  most  extravagant  gratitude  to  some  unkn6wn  admirer, 
who  had  characterized  her  as  "  Faustine.  that  sublime  egotist  P' 
She  says,  "  it  is  perfectly  ref5peshing  to  Know  that  one  has  been 
so  thoroughly  understooa ! ! " 

As  a  writer  of  travels  the  Giiifin  Hahti  Hahn  is  unexception- 
able. Lively,  Intelligent,  and  well  instructed,  with  a  power  of 
giving  expression  to  her  reelings  and  impressions,  which  she  has 
no  doubt  derived  from  her  many  literary  labours,  she  must 
be  a  delightful  "  compagnon  de  voyage,"  and  is  therefore  ex- 
actly the  person  whose  books  oh  foreign  lands  we  read  with 
pleasure.  Even  where  the  scenes  are  femiliar,  and  (kscription 
m  some  measure  superfluous,  we  revisit  them  with  double  plea- 
sure, in  the  company  of  so  agreeable  a  cicerone.  She  is  very 
loquacious,  however, — cx>ntinually  in  the  foreground  of  her  own 
sketches ;  and,  notwithstanding  our  admiration,  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  sometimes  been  unable  to  repress  the  feeling,  that 
we  had  rather  too  much  of  the  Countess  herself,  and  that  by 
way  of  change  we  would  very  willingly,  ftr)m  time  to  time,  have 
a  chat  with  her  waiting-woman,  or  even  a  wrangle  with  her 
courier.  Many  of  her  aescriptions,  however,  are  really  pretty ; 
and  her  reflections  are  replete  with  good  feeling  and  good  sense. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  scene,  with  which  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  lived  in  Roman  (jathoHc  countries  will  be 
familiar : — 

^^  Descending  &otn  the  *  Tour  Narbonliaise'  we  saw  a  laii^e  proeee-« 
»on  of  young  maidens,  in  white  dresses^  covei^  with  white  veils, 
and  wearing  garlands  of  white  roses  in  their  hair.  They  w^e  goiag 
towards  the  old  Cathedral  in  the  Citk^  in  order  to  partake  of  their  first 
Communion.  We  followed  them  along  the  street.  I,  tot  my  own 
part,  delight  exceedingly  in  the  si^t  of  young  girls— their  still,  veiled, 
and  flower-like  existence,  exerts  idtogether  a  magic  influence  over  me, 
less  on  account  of  what  they  themselves  possess  than  of  what  I  com-, 
muntcate  to  them,  for  that,  indeed,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
germ  of  all  perfection.  A  Lithuanian  proverb  says,  ^  Crowds  of  good 
girls  I — whence  come  all  the  bad  women  I'  and  it  is  indeed  incon* 
ceivable,  when  we  look  upon  such  a  herd  of  snow-white  lambs.  Let 
us  place  them,  however,  in  the  world,  apart  from  each  other,  torn 
asunder  by  the  confused  whiripool  of  80<aety — ^tyrannized  over  by 
their  vanity  and  their  passions,  like  two  magnetic  hills  against  which 
the  ship  of  life  is  shattered,  because  its  iron-work — ^its  strength,  re- 
mains clinging  to  them,  and  then  it  becomes  very  conceivable.  Would 
that  I  had  died  at  twenty ;  then  I  had  lived  the  best  of  my  time- 
about  four  good  years,  for,  before  sixteen,  one  is  really  too  stupid-^ 
or  was  it  I  only  who  was  stupid  then — ^possibly !  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  my  meaning  is^  that  if  one  is  stupid  in  the  infancy  of  his  body 
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and  his  spirit,  then,  indeed,  he  has  nothing  from  life.  It  is  only  first, 
when  it  begins  to  gaze  upon  us  lovingly  and  thoughtfully,  that  it  is 
beautifhl.  Alas  I  so  soon  as  we  begin  to  cast  a  reflecting  glance  back 
wards,  happiness  is  at  an  end.  But  would  you  willingly  continue  to 
hold  life  as  it  was  at  that  age  ?  I  certainly  would  not — ^not  for  the 
world.     To  die  so  were  desirable — ^not  to  live  so." 

Here  we  again  have  something  too  much  of  the  old  Countess^ 
and  something  too  little  of  the  young  maidens;  and  the  cloven-foot 
of  Sibylle  is  also  to  be  seen.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  passage 
is  agreeabljj^  thought  out.  The  following  little  sketch  of  an 
accident  wmch  befell  her,  and  her  meditations  thereon,  will  bring 
the  reader  into  closer  contact  than  he  has  hitherto  come,  with 
her  ladyship's  opinions  on  a  certain  point,  which  occupies  a  rather 
prominent  position  in  her  mind  :— 

"  At  Luchon  riding  horses  were  attached  to  the  carriage,  which 
were  perfectly  incapable  of  dragging  it  along,  though  the  postilion 
swore  they  were  the  best  at  the  post-house.  In  order  to  prove  his 
position,  he  began  to  fiog  the  animals  beyond  all  moderation,  and  pre- 
sently we  experienced  a  most  violent  jolt — the  carriage  was  at  a 
stand,  and  the  postilion  crying  *  murder.'  He  lay  upon  the  earth  with 
his  saddle-horse  above  him,  and  the  carriage  above  them  both,  the  hind 
wheels  on  this  side,  the  fore-wheels  on  that,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
horse  was  before  one  door  and  his  tail  before  the  other.  There  were 
some  waggons  fortunately  at  no  great  distance.  When  they  first 
thought  merely  that  an  accident  had  happened,  they  were  by  no  means 
very  zealous  in  rendering  assistance,  but  they  were  exceedingly  atten- 
tive whenever  they  saw  the  position  of  the  postilion.  When  a  peasant 
in  this  part  of  the  world  (the  south  of  France)  is  not  insolent,  he  seems 
to  me  to  be  exceedingly  well-bred,  and  this,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
their  language,  which  in  Germany  belongs  to  well-bred  people.  I 
don't  say  educated  persons,  for  that  might  be  taken  amiss  by  many 
who  are  very  well  educated  and  who  still  cannot  speak  French.  Well- 
bred  has  reference  to  external  forms  and  external  appearance,  to  man- 
ners which  are  received  in  good  society — to  customs  which  are  the 
result  of  discipline,  and  which  go  over  from  parents  to  children.  One 
may  be  very  well-bred  and  yet  be  destitute  of  any  approach  to  a  deeper 
education,  and  very  well  educated  without  being  particularly  well- 
bred.  And  now  that  I  have  laid  down  this  proposition,  I  suppose  I 
may  venture  to  add,  that  only  the  highest  class  of  society  is  well-bred, 
without  risk  of  being  again  greeted  by  the  name  of  a  hyper-aristocrat. 
Strange,  that  one  may  be  a  democrat — which,  indeed,  is  an  honoui*, 
by  the  help  of  which  a  man  stands  at  least  a  head  higher  than  his  fel- 
lows ;  one  may  be  a  royalist  also — that  gives  a  kind  of  bureaucratic  or 
military  importance ;  but,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  not  an  aristocrat — 
that,  from  the  very  beginning,  is  half-sinful  half-ridiculous.  I  say 
literally  from  the  beginning,  for  I  remember  well,  when  my  first  bal- 
lads appeared — yoif  know  the  old  beloved  ones — and  when  I  was  quite 
anxious  and  curious  to  know  what  people  would  say  about  them — 
being  then  of  opinion  that  the  province  of  criticism  was  to  train  the 
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author,  one  of  the  first  reviews  I  read  was  in  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Fashionable  World.'  I  have  foi'gotten  whether  it  praised  or  blamed — 
I  believe  it  praised  them ;  but  1  shall  never  forget  that  the  reviewer, 
half-joyfully  half-mournfuUy,  says,  '  The  proud  heart  of  the  aristocrat 
has  bled  for  once.'  This  was  the  sense — the  wording  of  the  phrase 
was  different.  It  made  then  an  inconceivable  impression  upon  me. 
I  saw  clearly  what  I  had  to  expect  I  saw  that  the  little  word  '  Grafin,' 
on  the  title-page,  converted  me  into  a  kind  of  monster,  which,  wonder- 
ful to  tell,  had  still  a  little  spark  of  soul  and  spirit — for  in  these  first 
ballads  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  either  an  aristocratic  or  an 
opposite  sense.  But  the  word  Grafin  gave  the  cry.  From  this  time 
forth  I  have  been  as  cold  as  ice  to  every  reproach  of  the  kind ;  and 
when  I  recollect  that  I  drew  the  family  Thierstein  in  Ulrich,  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  witness  that  no  such  reproach  can  cling  to  me.  This, 
at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  hinders  me  from  maintaining  that  good 
breeding  \%  something  which  one  seldom  finds  in  the  sons  of  fleshers  and 
bakers,  and  that  these  waggoners,  with  their  friendly  expressions, 
*  Nom  sommes  charmesy  Madame^  &c.,  seemed  to  me  more  than  ordin- 
arily well-bred." 

.  Here  our  readers  have  a  specimen  of  two  of  the  Countess's 
weak  points  in  the  same  passage — ^her  vanity  as  an  authoress,  and 
her  vanity  as  a  woman  of  family.  She  is  pleased  to  remind  her 
friend  of  the  success  of  the  mental  offspring  of  her  youth ;  and 
she  is  not  less  pleased  to  be  the  martyr  of  the  prejudices  of 
the  vulgar  against  the  aristocracy.  We  have  no  means  of  dis- 
covering the  Grafin's  age  accurately,  and  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  very  civil  to  ask  her ;  but  with  reference  to  these,  her 
aristocratic  propensities,  we  should  gladly  know  it,  in  order 
that  we  might  judge  whether  they  were  part  and  parcel  of 
her  mind,  or  belonged  chiefly  to  her  period  of  life.  In  our 
own  experience  we  have  rarely  found  any  one  who  was  much  of 
an  aristocrat,  during  the  summer  or  fruit-time  of  his  days.  It 
is  in  the  spring  and  winter  of  life,  that  one's  natural  feeling  of 
dignity  requires  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  How  strongly  does 
this  feeling  of  family  pride  prevail,  even  among  schoolboys  at- 
tending the  same  public  scnool  1  How  intense  is  the  scorn — 
how  lofty  the  contempt  of  the  son  of  a  professional  man,  or  of  a 
half-pay  major,  who  lives  in  the  large  house  in  the  suburbs,  with 
the  green-door  and  big  brass  knocker,  when  regarding  the  de- 
scendants of  small  shopkeepers  or  artizans,  whose  wealth  has 
enabled  them  to  bestow  on  their  children  the  same  education  as 
the  professional  man  or  the  major  can  give  to  his  I  At  every 
progressive  stage  of  their  development,  this  boyish  insolence,  fos- 
tered often  by  foohsh  parents,  decreases ;  but  the  roots  of  it 
are,  perhaps,  never  thoroughly  torn  up.  They  lie  dormant 
during  the  period  of  our  active  manhood ;  and  it  is  only  when  age 
has  brought  its  leisure  and  its  querulousness,  that  the  old  opinions 
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reappear^  and  exercifle  over  weak  and  vain  minds,  an  influence 
demonstrative  of  the  strength  of  an  early  prejudice. 

And  now  that  we  have  permitted  our  sincerity  so  far  to  in« 
trude  upon  our  gallantry  as  to  expose  two  of  the  weaknesses  of 
a  lady,  we  may  perhaps  as  well  lay  bare  a  third  at  once,  in 
order  to  spare  her  the  torture  of  protracted  suffering.  The 
Countess,  uke  all  the  aristocratic  part  of  her  countryfolks,  suffers 
to  a  terrible  extent  from  the  Anglo-mania.  We  have  not  only 
English  horses,  English  carriages,  English  governesses,  and 
Enjglish  tigers,  but  we  have  English  horse-races  and  English 
jockey-clubs  at  every  turn ;  and  we  believe,  if  the  Countess's 
works  were  illustrated,  we  should  have  half  of  her  heroes  dressed 
in  hats  ironed  round  the  edges.  Everything,  in  short,  which  is 
English,  seems  to  have  "  bonne  mine"  in  her  eyes — alike  what  a 
sensible  Englishman  would  commend,  and  what  a  sensible 
Englishman  would  be  heartily  ashamed  of.  One  little  sketch 
which  she  gives  of  the  impression  produced  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  a  quiet  German  village,  by  tne  appearance  of  one  of  her 
numerous  Grafins  in  a  little  English  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
English  horses,  we  had  intended  to  give  our  readers ;  but  it  will, 
we  believe,  answer  pretty  nearly  the  same  purpose,  if  we  tell 
them,  that  it  is  exactly  such  as  we  could  have  imagined  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  to  give  of  the  first  drive  of  Queen 
Pomare,  in  the  carriage  presented  to  her  by  Queen  Victoria. 
Whether  it  proceeds  from  the  real  poverty  of  the  Germans,  or 
from  the  msa^ellous  development  oi  their  faculty  of  admiration, 
we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  they  regard  the  luxuries  of 
the  wealthy,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  savages  do  the  pro- 
ductions of  civilization.  In  this  respect,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  Grafin  misrepresents  her  countrymen.  An  Englishman, 
however  poor,  is  at  least  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  wealth  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  contemplates  it  without  any 
great  degree  of  emotion.  If  he  is  a  wit,  he  makes  a  jest  at  the 
expense  of  his  rich  neighbour;  if  he  is  a  revolutionist,  he  growls 
at  the  inequality  of  things :  but  he  is  not  dazzled.  The  Ger- 
man, on  the  contrary,  gapes — positively  yawns  with  astonishment. 
N(M"  does  he  wonder  ana  admire  only  :  he  strives  to  imitate,  to 
the  best  of  his  power.  Of  the  suc/cess  of  his  imitation  we  shall 
leave  those  to  judge  who  have  seen  an  English  stud  or  an  English 
kennel  in  Germany !  It  is  strange,  passing  strange,  that  a  people 
like  the  Germans,  who,  in  many  respects  have  preserved  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers  better  than  any  other  European  peo- 
ple— who  still  rise  with  the  sun  and  dine  at  mid-day,  and  who 
have  escaped  the  conv^ationalities  which  have  frozen  English 
society  at  the  fixsntain—^hould  be  the  victims  of  a  childish  imi- 
tation in  mera  trifles.  We  never  find  an  Englishman  walking 
in  his  garden  in  his  drossing-gowu;  smoking  a  pipe;  because  it  19 
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the  custom  for  German  Professors  to  do  so.  If  he  does  it,  he 
does  it  because  it  is  his  pleasure,  or  because  he  has  acquired  the 
custom  in  Germany,  and  cannot  lay  it  aside  without  a  greater 
effort  of  self-denial  than  he  thinks  the  occasion  demands.  But 
no  German  resides  in  our  country  long  enough  to  acquire  our 
habits,  or  become  imbued  with  our  feeUngs ;  and  hence  tlie  ab- 
surdity of  their  imitations.  Our  language,  to  a  certai^  extent, 
they  learn  readily  enough,  because  their  talent  for  languages  is 
generally  considerable.  English  resembles  their  own  language, 
and  Latin,  with  which  they  are  well  acquainted;  and  they  read  our 
literature  because  their  industry  and  their  passion  for  mental  exer- 
cise are  ^eat;  but  with  the  minute  details  of  our  social  life  they  are 
unacquainted.  They  know  them,  if  at  all,  only  from  books.  They 
cannot  imitate  them,  and  ought  not  to  imitate  them,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  their  own — for  them  at  all  events — are  better. 
One  would  think  that  they  had  suffered  enough  a  centuir  ago, 
from  their  imitation  of  the  French,  to  cure  them  of  all  imitation 
for  the  future.  If  that  disease  became  so  virulent  as  to  yield  to 
no  less  potent  remedies  than  the  French  Revolution  and  the  W^v 
of  Freedom,  and  to  require  in  literature  the  interposition  of  no  less 
skilful  operators  than  Lessing  and  his  coadjutors,  what  or  who,  in 
the  name  of  patience,  is  to  cure  them  of  the  English-mania,  if  it 
grows  to  a  height  ?  At  present,  we  believe,  the  symptoms  are 
not  dangerous ;  it  belongs  rather  to  the  category  of  ridiculous 
than  of  mortal  diseases — it  is  more  a  toothach  than  a  typhus ; 
and  we  must  hope  the  best.  In  our  opinion,  the  Germans  have 
as  strong  and  as  fine  a  national  character  as  any  people  in  the 
world.  We  agree,  even  in  the  present  day,  with  Tacitus,  when 
he  says  of  them,  "  Ipse  eorum  opinionibus  accedp,  que  GermanijB 
populos,  nullis  aliis  aliarum  nationum  connubiis  infectos,  pro- 
pnam  et  sinceram,  et  tantum  sui  similem  gentem  exstitisse  arbi- 
trantur,  unde  habitus  quoque  corporum,  quanquam  in  tanto 
hominum  numero,  idem ;  omnibus  truces  et  caemlei  oculi,  rutilae 
comse,  magna  corpora,  &c.,"  and  w^e  say,  so  let  them  rem^n,  with 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  "  rutilae  comse,""  which  the  German 
commentator  upon  our  Tacitus,  we  were  amused  to  find,  spends 
some  two  pages  in  proving  to  include  all  different  shades  of- 
blonde. 

In  the  Germans  we  venerate  everything  that  is  genuine 
and  true.  We  believe  them  to  be  the  most  happily  organized 
and  the  most  fortunately  situated  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and 
though  we  hate  their  new  philosophy,  and  despise  their  imitations 
of  foreign  manners,  we  still  expect  much  from  them,  believing,  as 
we  do,  Siat  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  so-called  highest 
classes,  in  the  best  class,  the  true  old  sincere  German  simplicity 
still  exists,  and  the  guardian  spirit  of  brave  old  Martin  tuther 
has  not  yet  forsaken  the  land. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  A  Narrative  of  an  Exploratory  Visit  to  each  of  the 
Cotisular  Cities  of  China^  in  behalf  of  tJie  Church  Missionary 
Society^  in  the  years  1844-5-6.  By  tne  Rev.  George  Smith, 
M.A.  of  Magdalen  HaJl,  Oxford.    London,  1847. 

2.  Desultory  Notes  on  the  Government  and  People  of  China.  By 
Thomas  Taylor  Meadows,  Interpreter  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consulate  at  Canton.     London,  1847. 

3.  Three  Yeari  Wanderings  in  China.  By  Robert  Fortune, 
Botanical  Collector  for  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
London,  1847. 

4.  China  and  the  Chinese  Mission.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hamil- 
ton, National  Scotch  Church,  Itegent  Square.  London, 
1847. 

China  is  undoubtedly  the  most  singular  country  in  the  world. 
Possessing  a  population  amounting  to  at  least  a  third  of  the 
whole  human  race,  and  occupying  a  vast  yet  continuous  and  well 
defined  portion  of  the  globe,  it  has  existed  as  a  peculiar  and 
entirely  secluded  kingdom  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  any 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  While  migrations  and  wars 
and  foreign  conquests  were  making  vast  changes  on  the  rest  of  the 
world — while  nations  were  rising  up  from  barbarism,  flom*ishing 
for  a  season,  and  then  sinlpng  into  insignificance,  the  Chinese 
held  on  in  one  uniform  tenor — with  the  same  arts,  the  same 
government,  the  same  laws,  unchanged  and  uninterrupted,  ex- 
cept by  casual  outbreaks  and  tumults  within  themselves,  which 
were  soon  calmed  and  smoothed  over.  While  many  mighty 
nations  of  the  Western  World  were  still  in  a  state  of  comparative 
barbarism,  the  Chinese  had  their  various  arts  to  embellish  do- 
mestic life, — they  were  clothed  in  their  silks  and  cottons — ^were 
expert  in  the  culture  of  the  soil — knew  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  magnetic  compass — of  gunpowder,  and  various  other  in- 
ventions still  unheard  of  in  Europe. 

The  extreme  caution  of  their  natures,  a  certain  timid  and  ex- 
clusive policy,  which  has  all  along  characterized  their  intercourse 
with  surrounding  nations,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  their  self-conceit, 
which  made  them  look  down  upon  all  others  as  barbarians,  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  them  for  so  long  a  time  in  such  a  state  of 
singular  seclusion.  At  last,  however,  the  spell  has  been  broken ; 
an  almost  unavoidable  war  of  aggression  has  done  to  them, 
what  wars  and  conquests  seem  to  liave  been  the  chief  agents  in 
performing  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world — it  has  opened 
up  this  vast  empire  to  the  intercourse,  and  influence,  and  example 
of  other  races,  and  other  modes  of  civilization.    If  it  be  not  good 
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for  man  to  live'alone,  neither  is  it  for  nations ;  for  we  find  that 
the  same  narrow,  contracted,  and  selfish  notions,  which  arise  in 
the  solitary  and  secluded  individual,  are  no  less  apt  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  whole  community.  Hence  the  exclusive  jealousy  of 
strangers,  the  vain  boasting,  and  ignorance  of  the  manners  and 
history  of  all  other  nations,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Chinese. 

Himerto  onr  information  regarding  the  actual  state  of  China 
has  been  derived  from  the  hasty  survey  of  ambassadors  quickly 
passing  through  it,  or  the  casual  reports  of  a  few  missionaries 
who  had  been  permitted,  under  many  restrictions,  to  enter  the 
country.  But  now  that  five  of  the  largest  maritime  cities  have 
been  opened  up  by  treaty  to  the  trade  and  fi'ee  intercourse  of  all 
nations,  we  begin  to  have  the  accounts  of  travellers  who  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  whose  op- 
portunities of  observation  have  been  more  extensive  and  more 
unreserved  than  those  of  any  of  their  predecessors.  Of  the  works 
more  recently  published  on  this  subject,  we  have  selected  a 
.  volume  by  the  JRev.  George  Smithj  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society ;  another  volume  by  a  Diplomatist,  resident  in  Canton ; 
and  a  third  by  a  scientific  traveller ;— all  of  whom  have  spent  from 
;two  to  three  years  in  China,  and  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
-the  language.  It  is  true. that  the  range  of  these  travellers  has 
been  limited  to  the  maritime  cities  and  surrounding  districts, 
and  has  not  extended  into  the  central  parts  of  the  empire,  or 
even  to  the  capital,  Pekin ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  such 
a  uniformity  and  sameness  pervade  the  whole  empire — that  the 
people  and  institutions  of  any  one  province  are  so  like  to  those 
of  any  other — it  may  be  presumed  that  we  glean  from  their  partial 
observations  a  pretty  accurate  conception  of  the  average  condition 
of  the  whole  empire. 

The  population  of  China,  both  firom  native  statements  and  the 
calculations  of  foreigners,  has  been  estimated  at  not  less  than 
360  millions.  Immense  as  this  amount  of  human  beings  ap- 
pears, it  is  perhaps  not  an  over-estimate.  The  city  of  Canton 
is  said  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  that  of  Foo-chow 
600,000 ;  and  the  other  cities  visited  are  reported  to  be  generally 
swarming  with  inhabitants.  But  even  supposing  the  estimate 
above  given  to  be  correct,  the  whole  area  of  China  Proper  con- 
tains 1,300,000  square  miles,  so  that  we  have  to  each  square 
mile  277  human  beings.  Now,  if  we  compare  this  rate  of  popu- 
lation with  that  of  England,  as  aflbrded  by  the  last  census  of 
184 J,  we  shall  find  that  in  it  there  are  297  persons  to  every 
square  mile.  We  must  not  then  be  deceived  by  exaggerated 
conceptious  of  the  extreme  density  of  the  population  oif  Cbin^- 
.With  a  comparatively  level  and  arable  country,  a  rich  soil,  that 
in  many  localities  bears  two  crops  a-year,  and  an  industrious  and 
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frugal  people,  the  average  density  of  the  population  comes  con- 
siderably short  of  that  of  England. 

With  an  extent  of  surface,  and  an  amount  of  population  equal 
to  twenty-five  Enclands,  this  vast  empire  is  ruled  by  the  des- 
potic sway  of  one  mdividual.  The  genius  of  a  people  most  fre- 
quently moulds  their  government.  The  mild  and  submissive, 
and  generally  unimpassioned  character  of  the  Chinese,  pecu- 
liarly fits  them  for  implicit  subjection.  Their  leading  mental 
characteristic  is  plain  nomely  common  sense — they  have  not 
the  imaginative  qualities  or  passionate  enthusiasm  of  other 
oriental  nations,  neither  have  they  the  profound,  excursive, 
and  restless  intellects,  of  the  nations  of  the  West.  Filial  re- 
spect and  veneration  is  their  most  prominent  instinct — their 
notions  of  rule  are  patriarchal.  From  their  fathers  and  kindred 
their  respect  extends  to  their  rulers  and  their  Emperor,  who 
again,  on  their  parts,  take  care  to  foster  and  encourage  such 
feelings,  and  not  to  outrage  them.  Public  opinion  exists  and 
prevails  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  a  check  on  bad  govem- 
ihent,  or  outrageously  corrupt  administration;  but  there  is  neither 
the  desire  nor  energj''  to  carry  it  farther.  There  is  no  permanent 
or  hereditary  nobility  among  this  people.  There  are  many  old 
families  who  are  held  in  estimation,  but  the  two  great  distinc- 
tions of  the  people  are  into  the  literary  class  and  the  plebeian. 
Admission  into  the  literary  class  is  open  to  every  individual  rf 
the  empire,  however  poor  or  unknown ;  and  from  this  class  alone 
are  selected  all  Government  officials,  from  the  lowest  clerk  up  to 
the  greatest  mandarin.  Candidates  for  admission  are  subjected 
to  a  strict  and  generally  an  impartial  examination.  After  hav- 
ing passed  this  first  examination,  they  imdereo  a  second  and 
more  searching  one  before  they  can  become  eligible  for  ofilce ; 
and  a  third  is  necessary  for  those  who  aim  at  the  highest  posts. 
The  candidates  for  these  literary  honours  are  always  very  numer- 
ous, and  an  intense  interest  is  shown  at  the  periods  of  examina- 
tion, both  by  the  individuals  themselves  and  their  relatives.  A 
great  many  are  of  course  rejected,  but  these  return  again  and 
again  to  their  studies,  and  make  repeated  attempts  to  pass  the 
ordeal.  Once  accepted,  they  are  almost  sure  to  succeed  in  time 
to  some  Government  employment,  and  the  highest  appointments 
are  open  to  all.     So  highly  is  admission  into  this  hterary  class 

Erized  by  the  people,  that  a  successful  aspirant  sheds  a  lustre  on 
is  family,  ana  even  ennobles  his  more  humble  parent. 
The  same  government  and  laws  extend  over  the  whole  of  the 
empire,  and  each  province  has  its  fiill  complement  of  Government 
oflicials.  If  we  call  to  mind  that  each  province  is  in  extent  equal 
to  an  ordinaiy  European  kingdom,  we  need  not  be  surj^sea  at 
the  number  of  these  officials.    There  are,  in  the  first  {dace^  three 
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grand  orders  of  mandarins :  1st,  the  civil ;  2d,  the  literary,  who 
superintend  the  examinations  for  degrees  and  admission  into  the 
literarj'  class ;  3d,  the  military.  Each  of  these  orders  may  again  be 
subdivided  into  other  three,  so  that  there  are  in  all  nine  mandarins, 
or  higher  officers,  in  each  province — all  these  being  distinguished 
by  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  buttons  on  the  top  cm  their  caps.  A 
simple  enumeration  of  the  different  denominations  of  the  several 
officers  of  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  will  so  far  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  their  duties,  and  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  officials  of 
the  other  provinces.  There  is  first  the  Tsung-tu  or  Governor- 
General,  whose  power  not  unfrequently  extends  over  more  than 
one  province.  Then  a  Governor,  Superintendent  of  Finance, 
Provincial  Judge,  Collector  of  Salt  buties.  Grain  Collector, 
Intendant  of  Circuit,  Prefect  of  Department  and  three  Sub-Pre- 
fects, District  Magistrate  and  assistants,  Townshio  Magistrate 
and  assistants.  Inspector  of  Police,  Inspector  of  Kiver  Police, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  Prison  Master,  Superintendent  of  Cus- 
toms. The  Government  salaries  of  these  officials  are  very  small ; 
the  highest,  that  of  the  Governor-General,  amounting  only  to 
£60  of  English  money,  and  the  lowest  ranging  from  £12  to  £20. 
The  consequence  is  that  their  incomes  are  made  up  by  extortion 
and  bribes,  levied  on  the  community.  This,  like  the  arrange- 
ments of  some  of  our  European  Governments,  (the  Russian,  for 
example,)  is  a  most  unfortunate  one,  and  leads  to  endless  abuse 
of  justice.  The  vast  extent  of  the  empire,  too,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  most  vigilant  central  Government  taking  due  cogni- 
zance of  the  whole,  tends  greatly  to  peculation  and  abuse  of  au- 
thority, and  to  that  feebleness  of  the  executive  power  which  pre- 
vails throughout  China. 

"  I  have  found  it  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Meadows,  **  to  learn,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  what  the  real  incomes  of  the  mandarins,  as 
increased  by  illegal  fees  and  special  bribes,  may  amount  to.  They 
vary  with  the  harvests,  which,  according  as  they  are  good  or  bad, 
render  it  easy  or  difficult  to  collect  the  land-tax — a  proceeding  in  con- 
nexion with  which  much  extortion  is  carried  on.  They  vary  also 
with  the  number  of  law-suits,  and  the  wealth  of  the  litigating  parties; 
and,  lastly,  they  vary  with  the  characters  of  the  individual  mandarins. 
The  legal  incomes  of  the  lower  mandarins  are,  indeed,  so  notoriously 
insufficient,  that  they  have  little  hesitation  in  speaking,  even  to  a  fo- 
reigner, of  their  other  gains  in  a  general  way ;  but  fliey  have  many 
reasons  for  not  entering  into  particulars.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  little  better  than  a  guess  when  I  assume  the  highest  mandarins  to 
get  about  ten  times,  the  lowest  about  fifty  times  the  amount  of  their 
legal  incomes.  One  of  those  in.  the  receipt  of  about  £22  legal  income, 
once  complained  feelingly  to  me  about  his  poverty,  and  on  my  hinting 
thai  bis  post  was  after  all  not  a  bad  one,  he  protested,  with  some  ear- 
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nestness,  that  his  whole  income  did  not  exceed  7000  taels,  (.£2333,) 
of  which  he  had,  he  said,  to  give  a  great  deal  away." — ^P.  100. 

Mr.  Meadows  exhibits  a  table  of  the  Government  salaries  of  the 
State  officials,  and  the  actual  incomes  which  they  derive  by  ex- 
tortion, and  other  means,  deduced  from  the  best  information  he 
could  obtain.  Thus,  a  governor-general  receives  from  Govern- 
ment £60  per  annum,  but  he  contrives  to  make  his  actual  in- 
come £8333.  A  governor  of  a  province  gets,  nominally,  £50, 
and  makes  it  up  to  £4333.  A  judge  has  £43  of  salary,  and 
makes  up  £2000.  The  collectors  of  taxes  from  £1500  to  £1000. 
Even  a  subordinate  officer,  with  a  nominal  salary  of  £10  or 
£12,  ekes  it  out,  by  various  means,  to  £200  and  £300. 

The  yamun  is  a  large  building,  where  the  courts  of  justice, 
prisons,  and  offices  and  houses  of  the  mandarins,  and  other 
officials,  are  situated.     It  consists  of  four  divisions.     The  outer- 
most contains  the  gaols,  and  places  of  confinement  for  short 
periods,  as  also  the  dwellings  of  the  inferior  officers.     The  second 
contains  a  hall  of  justice,  for  the  formal  trial  of  causes  and  cri- 
minals, as  also  apartments  for  public  records,  treasury,  &c.     The 
third  includes  the  office  of  the  mandarin  himself,  and  rooms  for 
the  public  reception  of  visiters ;  while  the  innermost  division 
comprises  the  private  residence  of  the  mandarin  and  his  family. 
Attached  to  each  of  these  establishments  are  the  Shi  Ye,  the 
judicial    advisers,    and   private    secretaries    of    the   mandarin. 
These  men  are  the  only  people  in  China  who  devote  themselves 
solely  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  so  far  they  resemble  our 
advocates,  barristers,  and  sergeants-at-law ;  but  they  are  scarcely 
ever  made  mandarins  (judges),  and  none  of  them  act  as  counsel 
for  either  of  the  litigating  parties  in  an  action  at  law ;  their  sole 
business  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  mandarin  their  em- 
ployer, to  point  out  to  him  the  proper  way  of  conducting  his 
judicial  examinations,  and  to  see  that  the  decisions  he  pronounces 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws,  so  as  that  he  may  not 
incur  any  of  the  penalties  laid  down  in  the  code  of  the  Board  of 
Civil  Office,  and  thus  be  subjected  to  degradation  or  dismissal. 
These  lawyers  are  not  recognised  as  official  servants  of  Govern- 
ment, but  are  in  the  private  employment  of  the  mandarins. 
Certain  of  these  devote  their  attention  to  the  criminal,  and  others 
to  the  civil  law.     Besides  these,  there  are  a  set  of  nondescript 
retainers,  who  hang  about  the  mandarin,  and  are  the  negotiators 
of  all  the  special  bribes,  and  other  illegal  gains  of  their  master, 
and  a  number  of  inferior  Government  clerks,  who  keep  accounts 
of  the  revenue,  and  make  copies  of  all  law  papers,  and  other 
Government  business.    The  judges  alone  investigate,  and  decide 
in  all  causes  and  trials ;  there  are  no  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 
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and  of  course  nothing  corresponding  to  juries.  Threats,  and 
torture,  too,  are  of  daily  occurrence.  The  interior  of  a  yanmn 
is  said  to  present  a  very  strange  and  bustling  scene. 

"  The  almost  unceasing  flail-like  sounds  of  beating  with  the  bam- 
boo, either  as  a  punishment  for  ascertained  guilt,  or  to  extort  confes- 
sions and  evidence — the  cries  of  the  sufferers — the  voices  of  the  exa- 
mining mandarins  questioning,  bullying,  and  wheedling — the  voices 
of  the  porters  stationed  at  the  doors,  between  the  first  and  second  and 
the  second  and  third  divisions,  transmitting,  in  a  loud  singing  tone, 
orders  for  different  officers  to  repair  to  certain  places  where  they  are 
wanted — the  constant  running  hither  and  thither  of  some  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  place,  and  the  frequent  appearance  of  criminals  and 
witnesses  being  escorted  to  and  from  the  prisons  and  rooms  for  exa- 
mination— are  sounds  and  sights  that  bewilder  and  agitate  those  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  them,  and  serve  to  heighten  that  dread 
which  all  Chinese  entertain  of  entering  a  yamun.*' — Meadows,  p.  115. 

The  yamun  of  a  district  magistrate  thus  comprises  within  itself 
what  may  be  called  the  general  police  station  on  a  great  scale — 
the  county  gaol,  as  it  were,  for  the  custody  of  debtors  and  of 
criminals,  awaiting  trial  or  execution — ^the  place  where  quarter- 
sessions  and  assizes  are  held — ^the  offices  of  all  the  subordinate 
officers  of  these  courts,  and  the  office  and  residence  of  the  chief 
mandarin,^ho  is  at  once  judge,  sheriff,  coroner,  and  commissioner 
of  taxes.  In  a  populous  district  such  a  building  is  calculated  to 
contain  from  .300  to  500  individuals,  and  in  a  less  populous 
place  about  200.  The  Chinese,  however,  in  their  domiciles, 
contrive  to  pack  into  amazingly  little  room,  so  that  their  build- 
ings do  not  at  first  view  appear  so  extensive. 

In  general,  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  population,  especially  in 
the  country  districts,  are  peaceful  and  submissive.  In  the  large 
towns,  however,  especially  in  Canton,  there  are  frequent  tumul- 
tuous ebullitions  of  the  mob.  Their  contempt  and  hatred  of 
foreigners  cannot  be  easily  restrained,  and  the  appellation  "  Fan- 
quee,"  or  "  foreign  devil,"  is  a  term  of  common  reproach.  Canton, 
however,  affords  not  a  favourable  specimen  of  Chinese  m'anners. 
In  the  more  northern  cities,  and  in  the  country  districts,  a 
stranger  may  safely  mingle  with  the  people,  without  any  othBr 
inconvenience  than  that  arising  from  their  excessive  curiosity. 
They  are  almost  uniformly  kind,  hospitable,  and  good-humoured. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  fare 
but  poorly,  and  have  great  difficulty  in  making  out  their  daily 
bread,  wnile  hosts  of  beggars  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  cities. 
For  these  a  tax  is  levied  m  Amoy,  and  perhaps  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  collector  of  which  is  called  "  the 
king  of  the  beggars."  This  tax  is  partly  optional  vdth  the  payers, 
and  is  indirectly  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Government.    "  The 
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king/'  wko  is  duly  elected  from  among  the  number  of  the  beggars, 
cam  on  each  householder  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  ascer- 
tains the  monthly  subscription  wnich  he  is  willing  to  give,  in 
order  to  be  free  from  the  annoyance  of  their  visits  for  alms,  and 
the  clatter  of  the  sticks  by  which  they  implore  relief.  For  the 
sum  of  five  or  six  hundred  cash*  a  month,  he  gives  a  red  piece  of 
paper,  inscribed  with  three  copies  of  the  characters  for  "  great 
good  luck,"  inclosed  within  an  outline  of  a  jar  or  vase ;  this  is 
affixed  to  the  door-post  as  a  sign  of  immunity,  and  is  renewed  at 
the  commencement  of  every  year.  Any  beggar  overlooking  this 
bill  of  exemption,  and  entering  a  shop  for  relief,  mav  be  seized 
by  the  householder,  and  be  beaten  on  the  spot.  "  The  king," 
after  giving  a  certain  proportion  to  the  mandarins,  and  appro- 
priating a  certain  fund  for  the  support  of  the  incorporated  society 
of  beggars,  contrives  to  appropriate  the  remainder  to  his  own 
use,  and  to  become  d  rich  man.  The  beggai's  are  covered  with 
tattei'ed  rags,  wear  long  dishevelled  hair,  and  are  not  very  par- 
ticular in  the  mode  of  satisfying  their  hunger. 

'•^  I  observed,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  '^  one  of  these  beggars  pass  the  shop 
of  a  confectioner,  and  stealthily  slip  a  cake  into  his  band,  and  throw  it 
into  his  sleeve.  One  of  the  partners,  who  saw  the  theft,  ran  out  and 
followed  the  thief,  caught  him  by  the  hair,  made  him  restore  the  cake 
from  the  folds  of  his  sleeve,  and  then,  by  a  species  of  lynch-law  very 
common  in  a  country  where  ordinary  law  is  expensive,  and  bribes 
must  precede  justice,  gave  the  beggar  a  severe  beating,  and  let  him 
depart,  amid  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  the  good  humour  of  the 
tradesman  himself,  and  a  remarkable  nonchalance  on  the  part  of  the 
offender." 

The  Chinese  cities  have  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other. 
They  are  irregularly  built,  crowded  within  a  small  space — have 
a  dirty  appearance,  have  few  large  or  fine  streets,  but  innumer- 
able narrow  lanes,  and  are  generally  traversed  by  canals  in  all 
directions,  and  are  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts.  There 
are  few  public  buildings  which  make  any  show,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  pagodas  and  temples,  which  are  common  both  within  the 
walls  and  in  the  suburbs.  Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  his  first 
impressions  of  Canton  : — 

*^  The  recently-arrived  stranger  naturally  manifests  surprise  and 
incredulity  on  being  told  that  the  estimated  population  of  Canton  ex- 
ceeds a  million.  As  soon,  however^  as  he  visits  the  close  streets,  with 
their  dense  populatiim  and  busy  wayfarers,  huddled  together  into 
lanes  from  five  to  nine  feet  wide,  where  Europeans  could  scarcely  in- 


*  A  hundred  eatk  are  worth  fonrpenoe  half-penny  of  our  money. 
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hale  the  breath  of  life,  the  greatness  of  the  number  no  longer  appears 
incredible.  After  the  first  feelings  of  novelty  have  passed  away,  dis- 
appointment, rather  than  admiration,  occupies  the  mind.  After  leav- 
ing the  open  space  before  the  factories,  or,  as  the  Chinese  call  them, 
the  thirteen  hongs,  and  passing  through  Old  China  Street,  New  China 
Street,  Curiosity  Street,  and  similar  localities,  the  names  of  which 
indicate  their  propinquity  to  the  residence  of  foreigners,  we  behold  an 
endless  succession  of  narrow  avenues,  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of 
streets.  As  the  visiter  pursues  his  course,  narrow  lanes  still  continue 
to  succeed  each  other,  and  the  conviction  is  gi*adually  impressed  on 
the  mind,  that  such  is  the  general  character  of  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Along  these,  busy  traders,  mechanics,  barbers,  venders,  and  porters, 
make  their  way ;  while  occasionally  the  noisy  abrupt  tones  of  vocife- 
rating coolies  remind  the  traveller  that  some  materials  of  bulky  di- 
mensions are  on  their  transit,  and  suggest  the  expediency  of  keeping 
at  a  distance,  to  avoid  collision.  Now  and  then  the  monotony  of  the 
scene  is  relieved  by  some  portly  mandarin,  or  merchant  of  the  higher 
class,  borne  in  a  sedan-chair  on  the  shoulders  of  two,  or  sometimes 
four  men.  Yet,  with  all  this  hurry  and  din,  there  seldom  occurs  any 
accident  or  interruption  of  good  nature.  On  the  river  the  same  order 
and  regularity  prevail.  Though  there  are  probably  not  fewer  than 
200,000  denizens  of  the  river,  whose  hereditary  domains  are  the  wa- 
tery element  that  supports  their  little  dwelling,  yet  harmony  and  good 
feeling  are  conspicuous  in  the  accommodating  manner  with  which 
they  make  way  for  each  other.  These  aquatic  tribes  of  the  human 
species  show  a  most  philosophic  spirit  of  equanimity,  and  contrive,  in 
this  way,  to  strip  daily  life  of  many  of  its  little  troubles ;  while  the 
fortitude  and  patience  with  which  the  occasional  injury  or  destruction 
of  their  boat  is  borne,  is  remarkable. 

"  To  return  from  the  wide  expanse  of  the  river-population  to  the 
streets  in  the  suburbs,  the  same  spirit  of  contented  adaptation  to  ex- 
ternal things  is  everywhere  observable ;  and  it  is  difficult  which  to 
regard  with  most  surprise — the  narrow  abodes  of  the  one,  or  the  little 
boats  which  serve  as  family  residences  to  the  other.  There  is  some- 
thing of  romance  in  the  effect  of  Chinese  streets.  On  either  side  are 
shops,  decked  out  with  native  ware,  furniture  and  manufactures  ot 
various  kinds.  These  are  adorned  by  pillars  of  sign-boards,  rising  per- 
pendicularly, and  inscribed  from  top  to  bottom  wi^  the  various  kinds  of 
saleable  articles  which  may  be  had  within.  Native  artists  seem  to 
have  lavished  their  ingenuity  on  several  of  these  inscriptions,  and,  by 
their  caligraphy,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  commo- 
dities for  sale.  Many  of  these  sign-boards  contain  some  fictitious  em- 
blem, adopted  as  the  name  of  the  shop,  simUar  to  the  practice  preva- 
lent in  London  two  centuries  ago.  On  entering,  the  proprietor,  with 
his  assistants  or  partners,  welcomes  a  foreigner  with  sundry  saluta- 
tions ;  sometimes  advancing  to  shake  hands,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
the  most  of  his  scanty  knowledge  of  Englbh.  They  will  show  their 
saleable  artides  with  the  utmost  patience,  and  evince  nothing  of  dis- 
appointment if,  after  gratifying  lus  curiosity,  he  departs  wiUiout  pur- 
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chasing.  At  a  distance  from  the  factories,  where  the  sight  of  a  fo- 
reigner is  a  rarity,  crowds  of  idlers,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  rapidly 
gatifier  round  the  shop,  and  frequent  embarrassment  ensues  fi*om  an 
incipient  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  colloquial  medium.  In  these 
parts  the  shopkeepers  know  nothing  but  their  own  language,  are  more 
moderate  in  their  politeness,  and,  as  a  compensation,  put  a  less  price 
on  their  wares.  To  write  one's  name  in  Chinese  characters  is  a  sure 
method  of  enhancing  their  good  favour.  Sometimes  no  fewer  than 
eight  or  ten  blind  beggars  find  their  way  into  a  shop,  and  there  they 
remain,  singing  a  melancholy  dirge-like  strain,  and  most  perseveringly 
beating  together  two  pieces  of  wood,  till  the  weary  shopman  at  length 
takes  compassion  on  them,  and  provides  for  the  quiet  of  his  shop  by 
giving  a  copper  cash  to  each  ;  on  receiving  which  they  depart,  and 
repeat  the  same  experiment  elsewhere.  The  streets  abound  with  these 
blind  beggars,  who  are  seldom  treated  with  indignity.  A  kindly  in- 
dulgence is  extended  to  them,  and  they  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right  of 
levying  a  copper  cash  from  every  shop  or  house  they  enter.  It  is  said 
that  this  furnishes  a  liberal  means  of  livelihood  to  an  immense  num- 
ber of  blind  persons,  who,  in  many  instances,  are  banded  together  in 
companies  or  societies,  subject  to  a  code  of  rules,  on  breach  of  which 
the  transgressor  is  expelled  the  community,  and  loses  his  guild. 

**  In  every  little  open  space  there  are  crowds  of  travelling  doctors, 
haranguing  the  multitude'on  the  wonderful  powers  and  healing  vir- 
tues of  the  medicines  which  they  expose  for  sale.  Close  by,  some 
cunning  fortune-teller  may  be  seen,  with  crafty  look,  explaining  to 
some  awe-stricken  simpleton  his  future  destiny  in  life,  from  a  number- 
of  books  arranged  before  him,  and  consulted  with  due  solemnity.  In 
another  part,  some  tame  birds  are  exhibiting  their  clever  feats,  in 
singling  out^  from  amongst  a  hundred  others,  a  piece  of  paper  enclos- 
ing a  coin,  and  then  receiving  a  grain  of  millet  as  a  reward  of  their 
cleverness.  At  a  little  distance  are  some  fruit-stalls,  at  which  old  and 
young  are  making  purchases,  throwing  lots  for  the  quantity  they  are 
to  receive.  Near  these  again  are  noisy  gangs  of  people,  pursuing  a 
less  equivocal  course  of  gambling,  and  evincing,  by  their  excited  looks 
and  clamours,  the  intensity  of  their  interest  in  the  issue.  In  another 
part  may  be  seen  disposed  the  apparatus  of  some  Chinese  tonsor,  who 
is  performing  his  skilful  vocation  on  the  crown  of  some  fellow-coun- 
tryman unable  to  command  the  attendance  of  the  artist  at  a  house  of 
his  own." 

.  The  five  cities  which  by  treaty  have  been  opened  up  to  the 
general  trade  of  all  nations  are,  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow,  Ning- 
po,  and  Shang-hai.  All  foreigners  have  free  access  to  these 
cities.  They  may  reside  in  any  of  them,  but  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  penetrate  into  the  country  beyond,  further  than  one 
day's  journey.  Canton  and  Amoy  have  been  the  sea-ports  long- 
est known  to  British  merchants ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  the 
cities  where  the  greatest  hatred  against  the  British  prevails.  No 
foreigner  is  yet  allowed  to  pass  through  the  gates  which  inclose 
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the  city  of  Canton,  and  frequent  insults  have  been  oflFered  to 
strangers  by  the  population.  To  such  a  degree  had  these  in- 
sults proceeded  of  late,  that  while  we  now  write,  accounts  have 
reached  this  country  of  a  warlike  demonstration,  which  the  Bri- 
tish Government  of  Hong  Kong  was  compelled  to  make  in 
order  to  overawe  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  again  extort  from 
them  renewed  assurances  of  better  treatment.  Foo-chow  is  the 
capital  of  the  black- tea  district,  and  is  computed  to  contain  up- 
wards of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Min,  across  which  is  a  bridge  containing  a  thousand  arches,  or 
rather  a  series  of  openings,  covered  with  large  slabs  of  gi'anite. 
This  city  has  comparatively  little  trade,  and  is  said  to  be  falling  to 
decay.  Ning-po,  farther  north,  and  situated  on  the  mainland, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Chusan,  is  also  a  place  of  consi- 
derable size,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  city 
on  the  coast  open  to  foreigners.  It  is  also  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  literary  cities  in  the  empire,  and  inferior  only  to  Loo- 
chow  and  Hanff-chow,  in  the  refinement  and  taste  of  the  people. 
According  to  tne  statistics  of  an  intelligent  native  scholar,  as 
communicated  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  people  included  within  the 
city  walls,  four-fifths  may  be  estimated  as  engaged  in  trade,  mer- 
chandize, and  labour,  while  one-fifth  were  calculated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  literary  class.  This  included  the  graduates  and  can- 
didates for  literary  promotion,  as  well  as  the  writers  and  clerks 
in  the  public  ofiices.  Of  the  population  in  the  suburbs  and  on 
the  level  plain,  extending  to  tne  hills,  six  parts  out  of  ten  are 
estimated  as  deriving  tneir  livelihood  from  agriculture,  three 
parts  as  artizans  of  various  kinds,  and  the  remaining  tenth  as 
consisting  of  fishermen  and  boatmen.  The  manufacture  of  car- 
pets and  mats  ftunishes  employment  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people.  .  The  female  part  of  the  population  are  employed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  weaving  cloth.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  through  which  there  are 
six  gates  opening  into  the  suburbs  or  upon  the  river.  There  are 
100,000  houses  and  shops  assessed  in  taxes  to  the  Government, 
and  the  population  may  amount  to  400,000.  In  the  city  there 
is  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  temples  and  of  spacious  pri- 
vate buildings,  ana  the  width  and  cleanliness  of  the  principal 
streets,  give  a  favourable  impression  of  the  wealth  and  rank  of 
the  inhabitants ;  yet,  from  many  of  the  houses  being  empty,  and 
the  dilapidated  state  of  others,  it  appears  evident  that  the  city  is 
on  the  wane.  Shang-hai  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  free  cities, 
^situated  on  an  extensive  alluvial  plain,  watered  by  a  number  of 
streams.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  may  include  about  200,000  inhabitants.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  is  peaceful  and  industrious ;  and  they  are  friendly 
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and  respectful  to  foreigners.  Though  sufifering  considerable  ex- 
tremes of  climate^  the  thermometer  ranmng  from  a  summer  heat 
of  100'  to  24*  of  winter  cold,  it  is  said  to  be  very  salubrious, 
the  sky  in  spring  and  autumn  being  clear,  mild,  and  delightful. 
Shang-hai  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  China,  and  in  regard  to  its  commercial  and  export  trade, 
IS  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  this  respect  it  already  rivals  Can- 
ton, and  &om  its  central  position  is  likely  to  become  in  time  the 
first  trading  port  of  the  empire.  Cotton  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  vicinity  of  Shang-hai,  as  well  as  rice  and  wheat ; 
and  tea  and  silks  are  brought  from  the  interior  to  this  as  a  ship- 
ping port,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  shorter  inland  carriage, 
they  may  be  purchased  ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  CantMi. 

Mr.  Fortune,  while  at  Shang-hai,  was  particularly  anxious  to 
visit  the  famous  city  of  Soo-chan,  situated  about  fifty  miles  in- 
land. As  this  was  far  beyond  the  limits  that  strangers  are  per- 
mitted to  proceed  from  any  of  the  free-port  cities,  Mr.  Fortune 
resolved  to  adopt  the  Chinese  dress,  and  visit  it  incognito.  In 
this  he  succeeded,  and  found  this  grand  city,  which  is  the  great 
emporium  of  the  central  provinces  of  China,  very  similar  in  its 
general  features  to  the  other  towns  he  had  visited,  only  it  ap- 
peared more  the  seat  of  luxury  and  wealth,  and  has  none  of  those 
signs  of  dilapidation  and  decay  which  are  apparent  in  such  towns 
as  Ning-po.  A  noble  canal,  as  wide  as  tne  river  Thames  at 
Richmond,  runs  parallel  with  the  city  walls^  and  acts  as  a  moat, 
as  well  as  for  commercial  purposes.  This  canal  is  carried  through 
arches  into  the  city,  where  it  ramifies  in  all  directions,  sometimes 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  at  other  places  expanding  into  lakes  of 
considerable  beauty,  thus  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  convey 
their  merchandize  to  their  houses  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  Junks  and  boats  of  all  sizes  were  plying  on  this 
wide  and  beautiAil  canal,  and  the  whole  place  presentea  a  cheer- 
ful and  flourishing  aspect.  The  city  gates  were  well  guarded, 
and  the  streets  and  lanes  inside  were  intersected  at  mtervals 
with  gates,  which  are  closed  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
Groups  of  gay  and  cheerful-looking  people  loitered  on  the  bridges^ 
and  sailed  alone  the  canals.  The  ladies  here  are  considered  by 
the  Chinese  to  he  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country,  and  judging 
from  those  seen  by  our  traveller,  they  deserved  this  character. 
Their  dresses  were  of  the  richest  material,  and  made  in  a  grace- 
fiil  and  elegant  style — ^the  only  faults  he  could  discern  were  their 
small  feet  and  the  white  powder  with  which  their  faces  were  too 
unsparingly  covered. 

(jhusan,  the  island  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  during 
the  war,  and  again  resigned  to  the  Chinese,  is  allowed  by 
all  visiters  to  be  a  very  delightful  spot — ^well  cultivated,  and 
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abounding  in  grain,  iroit,  and  vegetables,  the  natives,  who 
are  of  the  same  character  as  those  on  the  neighbouring  main- 
land, being  peaceable,  friendly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  orderly 
and  industrious.  They  regret  the  departure  of  the  British  troops ; 
and  it  now  begins  to  be  apparent  that  this  would  have  been  a 
preferable  spot  for  planting  the  British  flag  as  a  permanent  com- 
mercial station  to  that  of  Hong-Kong.  If  ft-iendly  relations 
continue  to  be  preserved  with  the  Chinese,  Shang-bai  and,  the 
neighbouring  group  of  cities  will  in  tiipe  become  th^  centre  of 
trade,  as  possessing  advantages  of  locality  superior  to  that  of 
Canton,  and  thus  tne  Jslapd  of  Cbusaij  Tvojjla  have  possessed 
great  local  advantages  as  ^  British  atatjop. 

Hong-Kong  is  a  mountainous  rocky  island,  ^bout  ten  miles  In 
length  and  five  in  breadth.  Its  north^n  side  bends  into  a  capa- 
cious bay,  well  adapted  for  shipping,  and  £:>nning  b.  secure  har- 
bour. Only  small  portuMus  of  the  surface  of  the  island  are  cap- 
able of  tillage,  the  greater  part  consisting  of  bare  rugged  cliffs, 
with  only  a  partial  vegetation  of  green  herbage  during  the  rainy 
season.  Already  has  British  enterprise  cut  roads  and  streets 
out  of  the  solid  rocks,  and  the  town  of  Victoria  has  risen  up, 
containing  many  buildings  of  magnificent  structure.  The  native 
population  has  more  than  trebled  since  the  English  gained  pos- 
session of  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely  under  British  rule  and  juris- 
diction. The  powerful  hej^t  of  the  sun  on  this  bare  and  rugged 
spot,  the  want  of  a  free  current  of  ventilation  froiyi  th^  hills  of 
trie  adjoining  mainland,  and  the  noxious  exhalations  from  the 
surface,  all  conspire  to  rend,er  this  a  tryine  climate  for  Euro- 
peans, and  latterly  the  hieadth  of  the  inhabitants  has  suffered 
greatly. 

Notwithstanding  their  inh^ent  suspi^on  of  all  strangers,  the 
Chinese  are  neither  unkind  nor  inhospitable.  Mr.  Fortune, 
whose  botanical  pursuits  frequently  led  him  into  the  country, 
almost  invariably  met  with  a  good  reception  from  the  peasantry, 
and  from  the  inmates  of  such  temples  and  religious  houses  as  he 
visited.  One  of  these  excursions  we  shall  detail  in  his  own 
words,  as  it  affords  a  characteristic  sketch  of  the  timid  yet  inqui- 
sitive and  kindly  manners  of  the  Chinese  peasantry : — 

^<  I  was  one  day  travelling  amongst  the  hills  in  the  intmor  of  the 
island  of  Amoy,  in  places  where  I  suppose  no  Englishman  had  ever 
been  before.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers were  at  work  in  the  fields.  When  they  first  saw  me  they 
seemed  much  excited,  and  from  their  gestures  and  language  I  was 
almost  inclined  to  think  them  hostile^  From  every  hill  and  valley 
they  cried,  '  Wyloersan-pan-fokie,'  that  is,  *  Be  c^  to  your  boat, 
friend  j*  but  on  former  occasions  I  had  always  found  that  the  best  plan 
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\7as  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  walk  in  amongst  them,  and 
then  try  to  get  them  into  good  humour.  In  this  instance  the  plan 
succeeded  admirably ;  we  were  in  a  few  minutes  excellent  friends,  the 
boys  were  running  in  all  directions  gathering  plants  for  my  specimen- 
box,  and  the  old  men  were  offering  me  their  bamboo-pipes  to  smoke. 
As  I  got  a  little  nearer  to  the  village,  however,  their  suspicions  seemed 
to  return,  and  they  evidently  would  have  been  better  pleased  had  I 
either  remained  where  I  was,  or  gone  back  again.  This  procedure 
did  not  suit  my  plans ;  and  though  they  tried  very  hard  to  induce  me 
to  *  wyloe'  to  my  '  san-pan/  it  was  of  no  use.  They  then  pointed  to 
the  heavens,  which  were  very  black  at  the  time,  and  told  me  that  it 
would  soon  be  a  thunder-storm — but  even  this  did  not  succeed.  As  a 
last  resource,  when  they  found  I  was  not  to  be  turned  out  of  my  way, 
some  of  the  little  ones  were  sent  on  before  to  apprize  the  vilk^rs  of 
my  approach,  and  when  I  reached  the  village  every  living  thing,  down 
e^en  to  the  dogs  and  pigs,  were  out  to  have  a  peep  at  the  '  Fokie.'  I 
soon  put  them  all,  the  dogs  excepted,  (which  have  the  true  national 
antipathy  to  foreigners)  in  the  best  possible  humour,  and  at  last  they 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  get  rid  of  me.  One  of  the  most  respectable 
amongst  them,  seemingly  the  head  man  of  the  village,  brought  me 
some  cakes  and  tea,  which  he  politely  offered  me.  I  thanked  him,  and 
began  to  eat.  The  hundreds  who  now  surrounded  me  were  perfectly 
delighted ;  *  He  eats  and  drinks  like  ourselves/  said  one.  '  Look,' 
said  two  or  three  behind  me,  who  had  been  examining  the  back  part 
of  my  head,  *  look  here ;  the  stranger  has  no  tail !'  and  then  the  whole 
crowd,  women  and  children  included,  had  to  come  round  me  to  see 
if  it  was  really  a  fact  that  I  had  no  tail.  One  of  them,  rather  a  dandy 
in  his  way,  with  a  noble  tail  of  his  own,  plaited  with  silk,  now  came 
forward,  and  taking  off  a  kind  of  cloth  which  the  natives  here  wear 
as  a  turban,  and  allowing  his  tail  to  fall  gracefully  over  his  shoulders, 
said  to  me  in  the  most  triumphant  manner,  ^  Look  at  that !'  I  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  very  fine,  and  promised  if  he  would  allow  me  to 
cut  it  off  I  would  wear  it  for  his  sake.  He  seemed  very  much  dis- 
gusted at  the  idea  of  such  a  loss,  and  the  others  had  a  good  laugh  at 
him."— jPorftifie,  pp.  39,  40. 

Much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  Chinese  agriculture.*  No 
doubt,  they  have  been  diligent  cultivators  of  the  soil  from  a  re- 
mote period ;  and  some  centuries  ago,  when  their  agricultural  and 
gardening  operations  were  viewed  oy  Europeans,  they  appeared 
to  be  superior  to  much  which  was  practised  in  the  West.  But 
like  all  their  other  habits  and  arts,  agriculture  has  been  and 
still  continues  stationary  amongst  the  Chinese ;  while  in  Europe, 
and  in  Britain  especially,  it  has  made  great  advances.    The  con- 


*  The  Chinese  excel  in  horticulture.  Mr.  Fortune,  who,  we  understand,  was 
educated  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  has  obtained  from  them  a  number 
of  new  and  rare  plants,  to  be  added  to  our  British  collections. 
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sequence  is,  that  Ciiinese  agriculture,  as  compared  to  British,  is 
now  far  behind .  It  evidently  appears  a  mistaken  notion,  too, 
which  we  have  all  along  adopted,  that  every  acre  and  inch  of  land 
in  China  is  under  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  It  is  true,  that  the 
level  plains  and  hills  of  moderate  height,  are  all  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  especially  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities ;  but  Mr. 
Fortune  in  nis  botanical  excursions  roamed  for  many  miles  over 
mountains  and  ravines  that  were  still  in  a  state  of  nature ;  some 
of  the  hills  were  perfectly  bare  and  rocky,  and  destitute  of  all 
vegetation ;  and  others  were  covered  with  wdld  plants  and  brush- 
wood. The  houses  of  the  peasantry  and  small  farmers  were 
also  of  a  very  mean  description,  built  of  mud  and  stones,  with 
mud  floors,  and  very  few  domestic  conveniences.  The  agricul- 
tural implements  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  not  in  the  very 
best  condition  ;  in  short,  every  thing  betraying  a  state  of  matters 
somewhat  similar  to  what  prevailed  in  Scotland  some  fifty  years 
ago,  when  agriculture  had  not  generally  attained  that  perfection 
to  which  it  has  now  an-ived  with  us.  The  generally  fertile  soil, 
however,  the  favourable  climate,  and  the  really  industrious  ha- 
bits of  the  pecyle  are  all  conducive  to  an  abundant  production 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country. 

Rice  is  the  staple  production  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  warmer 
southern  provinces.  As  it  forms  a  chief  article  of  food  among  the 
Chinese,  its  cultivation  is  extensive.  In  the  south,  two  crops  of  this 
grain  are  raised  in  the  hot  months,  besides  a  crop  of  some  more 
hardy  vegetable  in  winter.  The  ground  is  pi*epared  in  spring  for 
the  first  crop  of  rice,  as  soon  as  the  winter  grain  crops  are  removed 
from  the  fields.  The  plough,  which  is  commonly  drawn  by  a 
buffalo  or  bullock,  is  a  rude  instrument,  but  light,  and  perhaps 
more  suited  to  the  kind  of  work  than  the  British  plough,  which 
has  been  tried  and  found  too  heavy  and  unmanageable.  As  the 
land  is  always  flooded  with  water  before  it  is  ploughed,  this  pro- 
cess consists  in  turning  up  a  layer  of  mud  and  water,  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  which  lies  on  a  solid  floor,  or  hard  stiff'  clay.  The 
plough  never  goes  deeper  than  this  mud  and  water,  so  that  the 
ploughman  and  his  bullock  in  wading  through  the  field,  find  a 
solid  footing  at  this  depth  below  the  surface.  The  water  buffalo, 
generally  employed  in  the  south,  is  well  adapted  for  this  work,  as 
he  delights  to  wallow  amongst  the  mud,  and  is  often  found  swim- 
ming and  amusing  himself  in  the  canals  on  the  sides  of  the  rice 
fields.  But  it  must  be  an  unhealthy  operation  for  the  poor  la- 
bourer, who,  nevertheless,  pursues  it  cheerfully  and  apparently 
happy.  After  the  plough  comes  a  harrow,  without  long  teeth 
like  ours.  The  labourer  stands  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  its  use  is 
to  break  down  and  pulverize  the  surface  of  the  muddy  soil,  and 
to  press  in  the  manure.     X^reviously  to  the  preparation  of  the 
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fields,  the  rice  seed  is  sown  thickly  in  small  patches  of  highly  ma- 
nured ground,  and  the  young  plants  in  these  seed-beds  are  ready 
for  transplanting  when  the  fields  are  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  them. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  the  south,  the  seeds  are  previously 
steeped  in  liamd  manure.  The  seedling  plants  are  carefully  dug 
up  from  the  bed,  and  removed  to  the  fiUds.  The  fields  are  now 
smooth  and  overflowed  with  water  to  the  depth  of  three  inches. 
The  operation  of  planting  is  performed  with  great  rapidity.  A 
labourer  takes  a  quantity  of  plants  under  his  left  arm,  and  drops 
them  in  bundles  over  the  land  about  to  be  planted,  as  he  knows, 
almost  to  a  plant,  what  number  will  be  required.  These  bundles 
are  then  taken  up  in  succession.  A  dozen  plants  are  selected  at 
a  time,  and  plunged  by  the  hand  into  the  muddy  soil.  The  wa- 
ter, when  tne  hand  is  dra'WTi  up,  immediately  rushes  into  the 
hole,  and  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  soil  to  cover  the  roots,  and 
the  seedlings  are  thus  planted  and  covered  in  without  farther 
trouble.  In  the  south  the  first  crop  is  fit  to  cut  by  the  end  of 
June  or  the  beginning  of  July.  Before  it  is  quite  ripe,  another 
crop  of  seedlings  is  raised  in  the  beds  or  comers  of  the  fields,  and 
is  ready  for  transplanting  as  soon  as  the  ground  has  been 
ploughed  up  and  prepared  for  their  reception.  This  second  crop 
IS  ready  for  cutting  in  November.  In  the  north,  where  the  sum- 
mer is  shorter,  a  diflerent  plan  is  followed.  The  farmers  here 
plant  a  second  crop  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  first,  in  alter- 
nate rows.  The  nrst  planting  takes  place  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  the  crop  is  reaped  in  the  beginning  of  August.  After 
the  early  crop  is  removed,  the  ground  is  stirred  up  and  manured, 
and  the  second  crop  comes  to  maturity  about  the  middle*  of  No- 
vember. Xn  the  Shang-hai  district  the  summers  are  too  short  to 
get  two  crops  of  rice,  but  an  autumn  crop  of  vegetables  is  not  un- 
firequent.  Bain  falls  in  great  abundance  during  the  change  of 
the  monsoon  in  May,  and  the  Chinese  are  very  expert  at  irrigation, 
so  that  during  the  growth  of  the  rice  the  fields  are  flooded  with 
water.  The  terraced  bases  and  sides  of  the  hills  are  supplied  with 
water  by  mountain  streams,  and  the  valleys  by  canals,  the  water 
being  raised  by  a  simple  but  very  efiective  water-wheel.  The 
mountain  terraces,  which  rise  one  above  the  other  like  the  steps 
of  a  stair,  are  so  constructed  both  for  facilitating  the  process  of 
irrigation,  and  for  preventing  the  mountain  torrents  from  washing 
down  the  soil. 

The  Chinese  or  Nanking  cotton  plant, — the  gossypium  her^ 
baceum  of  botanists,  and  the  ^^Mie  wha*^  of  the  northern  Chinese, 
— is  a  branching  annual,  growing  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  flowering  from  August 
to  October.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  ana  re- 
main expanded  only  for  a  few  hours.    They  are  followed  by  the 
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seed-pod,  which  swells  rapidly,  and,  when  ripe,  the  outer  coating 
bursts,  and  exposes  the  pure  white  cotton,  in  which  the  seeds  of 
the  plant  lie  imbedded.  The  yellow  cotton,  from  which  the 
beautiful  Nanking  cloth  is  made,  is  called  "  Tze-mie-wha/^  and 
differs  little,  except  in  colour,  from  the  other  variety.  This  lat- 
ter is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  level  ground  around  Shang-hai,  in 
a  strong  rich  loamy  soil  capable  of  yielding  immense  crops  year 
after  year,  although  it  receives  but  a  small  portion  of  manure. 
Early  in  spring  the  cotton  grounds  are  ploughed  up,  and  ma- 
nured with  a  rich  mud  dug  from  the  drains  and  ditches.  In  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  the  cotton  seed  is  sown,  gener- 
ally in  broadcast,  and  trodden  by  the  feet  of  labom*ers  into  the 
soil.  The  spring  rains  now  commence,  and  the  vegetation  of 
the  cotton  makes  rapid  progress.  During  the  summer  months  the 
plants  are  carefully  thinned  and  hoed.  Much  now  depends  on 
the  season.  If  dry,  the  plants  are  stinted ;  but  if  refreshmg  rains 
fall,  the  crop  proves  a  good  one.  The  cotton  plant  produces  its 
flowers  in  succession  from  August  to  the  end  of  October,  and 
even,  in  mild  seasons,  during  November.  As  a  succession  of 
pods  burst  every  day,  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  gathered  with 
gi'eat  regularity,  otherwise  they  fall  upon  the  ground  and  ar^ 
spoiled.  Little  bands  of  the  Chinese  are  now  seen  in  the  after- 
noon in  every  field,  gathering  the  ripe  cotton,  and  carrying  it 
home  to  the  houses  of  the  farmers.  As  the  farms  are  generally 
small,  they  are  worked  almost  entirely  by  the  farmer  and  his  fa- 
mily, consisting  sometimes  of  three  or  even  four  generations,  in- 
cluding the  old  grey-haired  grandfather,  or  great-grandfather, 
who  has  seen  the  crops  of  four-score  years  gathered  into  his 
bams.  Every  member  of  such  a  group  has  a  certain  degree  of 
interest  in  his  employment.  The  harvest  is  their  own,  and  the 
more  productive  it  is,  the  greater  number  of  comforts  they  will 
be  able  to  afford.  In  such  a  delicate  article  as  cotton,  much  of 
the  success  of  the  crop  depends  upon  a  dry  and  mild  autumn;  for 
wet  and  cold  are  both  inimical  to  it.  When  the  cotton  is  brought 
from  the  field  it  is  spread  out  to  dry,  and  then  it  undergoes  a 
process  to  separate  tne  seeds,  which  is  done  by  passing  it  through 
a  machine  with  two  rollers.  It  is  then  put  into  bags,  whicn, 
slung  across  a  bamboo  stick,  are  thus  earned  into  the  towns,  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  farmers,  and  disposed  of  to  the  cotton  m^- 
chant.  Every  family  retains  a  portion  of  the  produce  for  its  own 
use,  and  this  the  female  members  clean,  spin,  and  weave  at  home. 
The  spinning-wheel  and  the  hand-loom,  both  once  so  common  in 
this  country,  are  still  in  use  in  China,  and  to  be  seen  in  every 
village  in  tne  cotton  districts.  The  cotton  stalks  are  used  as  Aiel, 
the  refuse  as  manure,  and  the  cleared  fields  are  immediately 
planted  with  clover,  beans,  or  other  vegetables,  for  a  second  crop. 
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The  tea  districts  are  situated  in  the  provinces  of  Canton, 
Fokein,  and  Chekiang.  There  are  two  speciesy  or  probably  only 
varieties  of  the  tea  shrnb,  the  Thea  Viridis  and  Thea  Bohea  of 
botanists.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  and  believed  that  our 
black  teas  are  derived  from  the  Bohea  shrub,  and  the  green  teas 
from  the  Thea  Viridis.  Mr.  Fortune,  however,  ascertained,  by 
actual  inspection,  that  both  shrubs  yield  green  and  black  teas, 
and  that,  m  fact,  although  the  Bohea  plant  is  that  which  grows 
in  the  southern  districts,  and  the  Thea  Viridis  in  the  nortnern, 
both  green  and  black  teas  are  regularly  prepared  in  all  the 
localities,  and  that  the  diflFerence  arises  from  the  quality  and 
mode  of  preparation  of  the  leaves.  The  tea  plant  requires  a 
rich  soil,  otherwise  the  continual  gathering  of  the  leaves  would 
soon  destroy  its  vigour.  In  the  north  of  China,  the  tea  planta- 
tions are  always  situated  on  the  lower  and  most  fertile  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  never  on  the  low  lands.  The  shrubs  are  planted  in  rows 
about  four  feet  apart,  and  about  the  same  distance  between  each 
row,  and  look  at  a  little  distance  like  little  shrubberies  of  ever- 
greens. The  farms  are  small,  each  consisting  of  from  one  to  four 
or  five  acres ;  indeed,  every  cottager  has  his  own  little  tea  garden, 
the  produce  of  which  supplies  the  wants  of  his  family,  and  the 
surplus  brings  him  in  a  few  dollars  which  are  spent  on  the  other 
necessaries  of  life.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  cotton,  rice, 
and  silk  farms ;  all  are  small,  and  managed  by  the  members  of 
the  family.  In  the  green  tea  districts,  near  Ning-po,  the  first 
crop  of  leaves  is  generally  gathered  about  the  middle  of  April ; 
this  consists  of  the  young  leaf  buds,  just  as  they  begin  to  unfold, 
and  forms  a  fine  and  oelicate  kind  of  hyson,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  natives,  but  it  is  scarce  and  expensive.  About 
the  middle  of  May  the  shrubs  are  again  covered  with  fresh 
leaves,  and  are  ready  for  the  second  gathering,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  the  season.  The  third  gathering  produces  a 
very  inferior  sort  of  tea,  which  is  rarely  sent  out  of  the  district. 
When  the  weather  is  fine  the  natives  are  seen  in  little  groups, 
on  the  hill  sides,  stripping  the  leaves  ofi^,  and  throwing  them  into 
baskets.  These  leaves  are  then  carried  home  to  the  bams  ad- 
joining their  cottages,  and  dried  in  pans  held  over  Uttle  furnaces 
constructed  in  the  wall.  They  are  then  rolled  up  by  the  hand 
on  a  bamboo  table,  and  twisted  and  curled  into  the  shape  we 
see  them.  After  this  tliey  are  exposed  upon  a  large  screen,  and 
dried  further  in  the  sun,  when  they  are  again  subjected  to  a 
second  drying  in  the  pans,  and  are  then  picked,  sifted,  and 
sorted,  and  finally  packed  up  for  market.  For  the  European 
markets  this  green  tea  undergoes  a  further  process  of  colouring, 
which  is  done  by  the  addition  of  prussian  blue  and  gypsum ;  but 
this  adds  nothing  to  tlie  flavoui'  or  other  qualities  of  tne  tea,  ex- 
cept heightening  the  colour. 
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When  the  teas  are  ready  for  sale,  extensive  tea-dealers  come 
from  the  towns  and  make  purchases  from  the  small  growers. 
The  tea  is  then  conveyed  to  the  shipping  ports,  and  pacKed  and 
shipped  for  the  European  and  American  markets. 

"  There  are  few  sights,"  says  Mr.  Fortune,  "  more  pleasing  than  a 
Chinese  family  in  the  interior  engaged  in  gathering  the  tea  leaves,  or 
indeed  in  any  of  their  other  agricultural  pursuits.  There  is  the  old 
man,  patriarch -like,  directing  his  descendants,  many  of  whom  are  in 
their  youth  and  prime,  while  others  are  in  their  childhood,  in  the 
labours  of  the  field.  He  stands  in  the  midst  of  them,  bowed  down 
with  age.  But  to  the  honour  of  the  Chinese,  as  a  nation,  he  is  always 
looked  up  to  by  all  with  pride  and  affection,  and  his  old  age  and 
grey  hairs  are  honoured,  revered,  and  loved.  When,  after  the  labours 
of  tiie  day  are  over,  they  return  to  their  humble  and  happy  homes, 
their  fare  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  fish,  and  vegetables,  which  they  en- 
joy with  great  zest,  and  are  happy  and  contented.  I  really  believe 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion are  better  off  than  they  are  in  the  north  of  China-  Labour  with 
them  is  a  pleasure,  for  its  fruits  are  eaten  by  themselves,  and  the  rod 
of  the  oppressor  is  unfelt  and  unknown." — ^P.  202. 

There  is  no  State  religion  in  China,  the  Grovemment  permit- 
ting a  general  toleration  of  all  sects.  The  doctrines  of  Confucius 
are  adopted  by  the  literary  class,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  a  religion,  it  may  rather  be  termed  a 
system  of  philosophy,  commonplace  enough,  and  possessing  no 
great  depth,  yet  of  a  practical  worldly  nature,  suited  to  the  tone 
of  the  general  mind.  It  consists  chiefly  of  moral  and  political 
maxims,  and  avoids  entering  on  the  existence  or  nature  of  Deity, 
or  allusions  to  a  future  state.  Another  sect,  the  Tauists,  or 
followers  of  Laon-tsze,  seem  tol)e  identical  with  the  Schamanists, 
or  demon-worshippers  of  the  ruder  tribes  of  the  great  Mongolian 
race.  This  sect  now  seems  to  have  few  votaries  in  China,  or  at 
least  little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by  recent  travellers, 
except  the  casual  notice  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  their  gods. 
It  no  doubt  prevailed  more  in  the  earlier  and  ruder  stages  of 
their  history.  Budhism,  introduced  from  India  probably  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  has  spread  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  China ;  but  it  is  less  its  mysticism  and  ab- 
stract speculations  than  its  image-worship,  its  external  observ- 
ances, and  its  monastic  system,  which  have  taken  hold  of  the 
people's  minds.  In  general,  its  priests  and  votaries  are  extreme- 
ly ignorant,  few  comparatively  being  able  to  read  or  write,  and 
it  is  only  the  lower  and,  more  ignorant  classes  of  the  population 
who  befong  to  this  religion.  Budhist  temples  and  monastic  in- 
stitutions are  not  unfrequent  in  the  cities  and  country,  but  in 
general  they  are  on  the  decay,  and  are  regarded  by  the  people 
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with  less  interest  and  reverence  than  formerly.  Yet  image- 
worship  is  in  universal  practice.  Their  temples,  houses,  streets, 
roads,  hills,  rivers,  carriages,  and  ships,  are  full  of  idols,  and 
their  houses  and  shops,  ana  comers  of  their  streets,  are  plastered 
with  charms,  amulets,  and  emblems  of  idolatry.  In  external 
forms  and  regulations,  there  are  some  singular  coincidences 
between  the  fiomish  religion  and  Budhism.  The  existence  of 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  the  celibacy,  the  tonsure,  the  flowing 
tobes  and  the  peculiar  caps  of  the  priesthood,  the  burning  of 
incense,  the  tinkling  of  bells,  the  rosaries  of  beads,  the  intonation 
of  service,  the  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  purgatory,  and 
the  offerings  for  the  dead  in  their  temples,  and,  above  all,  the 
titles  of  their  principal  goddess,  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven,"  lUid 
*'  Holy  Mother,''  represented  by  the  image  of  a  woman  with  a 
male  child  in  her  arms — present  features  of  mutual  resemblance 
which  must  strike  every  one.  Mr.  Smith  paid  a  visit  to  Pootoo, 
an  island  of  about  thirty  miles  in  extent,  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chusan,  which  is  entirely  tenanted  by  Budhist  priests.  At 
the  time  of  his  visit  there  were  about  six  hundred  resident 
priests,  besides  three  hundred  mendicant  friars  and  itinerant 
piiests,  who  were  absent  on  the  neighbouring  mainland.  This 
island,  he  was  informed,  had  been  ceded  to  me  Budhists,  as  an 
endowment  for  the  difiusion  of  their  religion,  by  one  of  the 
Chinese  emperors,  of  the  Han  dynasty.  This  date  would  make 
the  origin  of  their  endowment  contemporaneous  with  the  earliest 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  priest  who  was  Mr.  Smith's 
informant,  said  that  Pootoo  had  seen  brighter  days,  and  he  spoke 
with  regret  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  age  in  respect  of 
zeal  for  idolatry.  He  especially  mentioned  the  fact  of  there  hav- 
ing been  three  hundred  more  priests  on  the  island  a  century  ago^ 
and  accounted  for  the  diminution  in  their  number  by  the  want 
of  interest  and  devotion  shown  by  the  people  on  the  mainland, 
who  suffered  the  temples,  one  after  the  other,  to  fall  to  ruin, 
without  incurring  the  expense  of  rebuilding  them.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  temple  in  wnich  he  himself  resided,  airose  from  200 
acres  of  land  assigned  to  it  as  its  revenue  on  the  opposite  island 
of  Chev>-ko~tze.  Besides  this,  they  enjoyed  an  uncertain  revenue 
from  the  offerings  of  casual  devotees  visiting  the  sacred  locality. 
He  stated  his  opinion,  that  out  of  every  hundred  priests  in 
Pootoo,  only  twenty  were  men  of  education. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  these  temples  consists  of 
those  who  have  been  brought  thither  when  they  were  mere  chil- 
dren, by  needy  relatives,  or  of  those  who,  by  poverty  or  crime,  have 
been  forced  to  take  up  their  abode  there  as  an  asylum  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  Without  any  kind  of  employment,  either 
bodily,  or  mental,  and  in  a  state  of  lonely  celibacy,  cut  off  from  aU 
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the  usual  pursuits  or  enjoyments  of  society,  they  spend  a  miserable 
existence  in  indolent  vacuity.  By  means  of  self-righteous  asce- 
ticism they  hope  to  be  delivered  ttom  the  grosser  elements  which 
form  the  compound  being — man,  and  to  be  assimilated  to,  and  at 
length  finally  absorbed  into,  the  immaterial  substance  of  the  holy 
Budh.  For  this  purpose  they  abstain  firom  animal  food,  and 
repeat  their  daily  routine  of  O-me-to-fuh^  till  the  requisite  amount 
of  purity  and  merit  has  been  gained,  and  the  more  devout  are 
enabled  to  revel  in  the  imaginary  paradise  of  absorption,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  annihilation.  This  is  the  grand  hope  oiBudhism — 
this  is  the  only  stimulus  to  present  exertion  which  it  offers.  The 
material  part  of  man  is  to  be  purged  away,  and  after  transmigra- 
tion through  certain  stages  of  animal  life,  more  or  less  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  guilt  or  merit  of  the  individual,  the  soul  is  at 
last  taken  into  the  deity,  and  becomes  a  part  of  Budh  himself.  This 
is  the  purely  imaginative  invention  of  a  more  poetical  race  than 
the  prosaic  Chinese.  In  fact,  Budhism  in  China  appears  to  be  a 
mere  religion  of  external  form.  The  most  intelligent  of  its  priests 
do  not  beueve  its  doctrines,  and  even  on  its  more  ignorant  votaries 
it  can  have  no  heart-influence. 

As  little  effect  does  the  cold  and  lifeless  morality  of  Confu- 
cius appear  to  exercise  on  the  characters  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  With  naturally  mild  dispositions,  and  patient  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  they  have  no  regard  for  truth — they  are  guided 
by  expediency  alone,  and  will  He,  deceive,  and  cheat,  just  as 
it  suits  their  own  personal  interest.  No  high  or  pure  motives 
actuate  them.  They  look  with  great  indifference,  or  even  levity, 
on  the  misfortunes  of  their  companions,  and  though  vanity 
and  self-conceit  make  them  boastful,  yet  thev  have  no  true  and 
genuine  patriotic  love  for  their  country.  Their  unimpassioned 
nature  does  not  permit  them  to  be  ferocious  or  terribly  wrath- 
ftil,  but  they  have  a  host  of  minor  vices,  and  few  of  the  more  en- 
nobling active  virtues  of  humanity.  Thus  they  are  sensual,  coldly 
cruel,  insincere,  mendacious,  devoid  of  general  philanthropy. 
Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  have  the  domestic  attachments — 
filial  piety — ^a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  a  cool  and  reasonable  way 
of  settling  and  cementing  disputes.  From  the  general  insin- 
cerity and  duplicity  which  prevails,  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  a  total  want  of  confidence  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
would  be  common,  and  so  it  would,  were  this  not  rectified  by 
what  appears  a  strange  adjustment. 

"  In  England,"  says  Mr.  Meadows,  "  we  trust  a  man  because  we 
put  some  confidence  in  his  own  honesty,  and  because  we  know  we  can, 
through  the  law,  obtain  redress  for  breach  of  trust.  In  China,  people 
place  little  or  no  confidence  in  each  other's  honesty,  and  there  is  so 
much  uncertainty,  difficulty,  and  even  danger,  in  obtaining  redress  for 
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breach  of  trast  or  contract,  by  applying  to  tlie  autbonties,  that  few 
will  venture  on  an  application.  Every  Chinese,  therefore,  who  ex- 
pects to  have  any  kind  of  trust  placed  in  hiin,  is  provided  with  a 
guarantee  of  a  standing  and  respectability  sufficient,  in  proportion  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trust,  who,  according  to  the  custom, 
makes  himself  responsible,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  for  any 
unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  person  guaranteed.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  the  guarantee  himself  might  violate  his  guaranty — and 
at  first  sight  there  certainly  appears  no  cause  why  he  should  not ;  he 
is,  however,  effectually  prevented  from  this  by  the  power  of  public 
opinion.  Every  man,  without  reflecting  deeply  on  the  subject,  feels 
that  some  reliable  bond  of  mutual  security  is  necessary;  the  guaranty 
form,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  nation,  is  that  bond  in  China, 
and  any  man  who  would  venture  deliberately  to  contemn  it,  would 
lose — what  to  most  people  is  of  the  highest  importance — the  good 
opinion  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  own ;  while 
even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  his  breach  of  good  faith.  I  may  state  as  a  fact,  that 
I  have  never  yet  known  an  instance  of  a  Chinese  openly  violating  a 
guaranty  known  to  have  been  given  by  him;  and  though  I  have 
remarked,  that  under  strong  temptations  they  will  sometimes  try  to 
evade  it,  yet  instances  of  this  are  extremely  rare,  and  they  generally 
come  promptly  forward  to  meet  all  the  consequences  of  their  respon- 
sibility."—P.  218. 

Mr.  Smith,  after  giving  the  people  credit  for  their  good  quali- 
ties, thus  proceeds  with  the  other  side  of  the  picture : — 

"  Facts  of  daily  occurrence,  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  frequently  gained  through  the  medium  of  the  missionary 
hospital,  revealed  the  prevalence  of  the  most  fearful  immoralities 
among  the  people,  and  furnished  a  melancholy  insight  into  the  deso- 
lating horrors  of  paganism.  Female  infanticide  openly  confessed, 
legjilized  by  custom,  and  divested  of  disgrace  by  its  frequency — 
the  scarcity  of  females,  leading  as  a  consequence  to  a  variety  of  crimes 
habitually  staining  the  domestic  hearth — the  dreadful  prevalence  of 
all  the  vices  charged  by  the  Apostle  Paul  upon  the  ancient  heathen 
world — the  alarming  extent  of  opium  indulgence,  destroying  the  pro- 
ductiveness and  natural  resources  of  the  people — the  universal  prac- 
tice of  lying,  and  suspicion  of  dishonesty  between  man  and  man — ^the 
unblushing  lewdness  of  old  and  young — the  full  unchecked  torrent  of 
human  depravity  borne  along  in  its  tempestuous  channel,  and  inun- 
dating the  social  system  with  the  overflowings  of  ungodliness, — ^prove 
the  existence  of  a  kind  and  degree  of  moral  degradation  among  a 
people,  of  which  an  excessive  statement  can  scarcely  be  made,  and  of 
which  an  adequate  conception  can  rarely  be  formed," — P.  490. 

With  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  commonly  received  reports  of 
Infanticide  among  the  Chinese,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr. 
Smith  took  special  care  personally  to  inquire  into  this  fact.  It 
is  practised  chiefly  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  it  is  the  female 
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infants  who  suffer,  a  poor  man  in  liis  old  age  usually  receiving 
support  and  assistance  from  his  sons,  whereas  his  daughters  are 
generally  married  early,  and  are  then  no  longer  considered  as 
part  of  the  family.  On  repeated  occasions,  and  before  a  numer- 
ous assemblage,  fathers,  when  questioned  by  Mr.  Smith  regarding 
this  subject,  seemed  to  have  no  hesitation  in  openly  and  simply 
avowing  the  fact.  He  was  told  that  in  the  province  of  Fokeen, 
at  a  place  called  Kean  Ying-Chou,  five  days'  journey  above 
Canton,  there  were  computed  to  be  from  500  to  600  female  in- 
fanticides in  a  month.  The  comparative  infrequency  of  the 
practice  at  Canton,  arose  from  the  establishment  by  Government 
of  a  foundhng  hospital  there,  where  5000  female  children,  of  the 
lowest  classes,  were  annually  received.  While  visiting  some  of 
the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Amoy,  the  subject  of  infanticide 
was  introduced  to  the  people.  They  stated  that  out  of  six 
daughters  it  was  customary  to  kill  three.  Some  murdered  four, 
and  a  few  even  five,  out  of  the  same  number.  They  said  that 
the  proportion  of  female  children  -which  they  put  to  death 
entirely  depended  on  the  poverty  of  the  individual.  They  told 
that  the  death  of  the  infant  was  effected  immediately  after 
birth,  and  that  four  different  modes  of  infanticide  were  practised 
amongst  them :  drowning  in  a  vessel  of  water,  pincning  the 
throat,  stifling  by  means  of  a  wet  cloth  over  the  mouth,  and 
choking  by  a  few  grains  of  rice  placed  into  the  mouth  of  the 
infant.  If  sons  were  alternately  interspersed  with  daughters  in 
a  family,  the  people  esteemed  it  good  luck,  and  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  murder  the  female  children.  One  old  man  who  was 
questioned,  confessed  publicly  before  the  crowd,  that  out  of  six 
daughters  he  had  murdered  three.  At  first  he  said  that  he  did 
not  remember  whether  he  had  murdered  two  or  three.  He  said 
that  he  smothered  them  by  putting  grass  into  their  mouth.  The 
people  perceiving  the  disgust  and  indignation  which  the  recital 
of  these  facts  caused,  at  last  became  ashamed  of  their  conduct, 
showing  how  easily  the  conscience  may  be  awakened  to  the 
enormity  of  such  actions.  In  the  other  parts  of  China  visited 
by  Mr.  Smith,  no  well  authenticated  cases  were  brought  within 
his  notice,  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  crime  prevailed  to  any 
considerable  extent.  In  the  vicinity  of  Shang-hai  and  Ning-po, 
the  moral  atrocity,  if  perpetrated,  lurks  in  secret,  and  is  compa- 
ratively too  rare  an  occurrence  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  the 
sanction  of  public  opinion. 

Another  prominent  vice  of  the  Chinese  is  Opium  Smoking. 
This  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  practised  for  a  long  period,  but 
of  late  years  has  increased.  An  opium  house  in  Amoy  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Smith : — 

"  The  first  opium  house  which  we  entered  was  situated  close  to  the 
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entrance  to  the  Taou-lais  palace.  Four  or  ^yq  rooms,  in  different 
parts  of  a  square  court,  were  occupied  by  men  stretched  out  on  a  rude 
kind  of  couch,  on  which  laj  a  head  pillow,  with  lamps,  pipes,  and 
other  apparatus  for  smoking  opium.  In  one  part  of  the  principal 
room  the  proprietor  stood,  with  delicate  steel-yards,  weighing  out  the 
prepared  drug,  which  was  of  a  dark,  thick,  semi-fluid  consistency.  A 
little  company  of  opium  smokers,  who  had  come  hither  to  indulge  in 
the  expensive  fumes,  or  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  that  which 
increasing  poverty  had  placed  beyond  their  reach,  soon  gathered 
around  us,  and  entered  into  conversation.  They  formed  a  motley 
group  of  sallow  sunken  cheeks,  and  glassy,  watery  eyes,  as  with 
idiotic  look,  and  vacant  laugh,  they  readily  volunteered  information, 
and  described  the  process  of  their  own  degradation.  There  was  to  be 
seen  the  youth,  who,  just  emerging  from  boyhood,  had  only  com- 
menced the  pradtice  a  little  time  before,  and  was  now  hastening  to  a 
premature  old  age.  There  was  the  man  of  middle  age,  who,  for  half 
his  life  a  victim  of  this  pernicious  indulgence,  was  bearing  with  him 
to  an  early  grave  the  wreck  of  his  worn-out  constitution.  There  was 
again  the  more  elderly  man,  whose  iron  strength  of  frame  could 
better  ward  off  the  slow  but  certain  advances  of  decrepitude,  but 
whose  bloated  cheek,  and  vacant  stare,  told  of  the  struggle  that  was 
raging  within.  There  was  again  the  rarely  seen  spectacle  of  old  age, 
and  the  man  of  sixty  lived  yet  to  tell  of  forty  years  consumed  in  Uie 
seduction  of  this  vice.  They  all  assented  to  the  evils  and  sufferings 
of  their  course,  and  professed  a  desire  to  be  freed  from  its  power. 
They  all  complained  of  loss  of  appetite— of  the  agonizing  cravings  of  the 
early  morning— of  prostration  of  strength,  and  of  increasing  feebleness, 
but  said  that  they  could  not  gain  firmness  of  resolution  to  overcome 
the  habit.  They  all  stated  its  intoxicating  effects  to  be  worse  than 
those  of  drunkenness,  and  described  the  extreme  dizziness  and  vomit- 
ing which  ensued  so  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  exertion.  I  subse- 
quently visited  tibout  thirty  other  opium  shops  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  people  say  that  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  such 
establishments  in  Amoy." — Pp.  433-4. 

A  confirmed  opium  smoker  generally  consumes  daily  about 
a  mace  of  opium^  which  is  equal  to  one  drachm,  of  sixty  grains, 
the  price  ot  which  is  about  eightpence  sterling,  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  China.  In  fact,  many  of  the  poorer  classes  consume 
from  a  third  to  a  fi^urth  of  their  whole  earnings  in  this  perni- 
cious practice,  notwithstanding  thej  may  have  a  wife  and  lamily 
depending  on  them  for  support.  This  is  a  melancholy  account, 
and  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  the  gin  and  whisky  consumers  of 
our  own  island.  For  one  million  pounds'  worth  of  opium,  how- 
ever, which  is  thus  used  in  the  extensive  empire  of  Cnina,  there 
are  at  least  twenty  millions'  worth  of  intoxicatmg  liquors  consum- 
ed in  Great  Britain.  Both  are  clamant  evils,  and  are  potent 
means  of  debasing  society;  but  evils  cannot  be  banished  from 
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this  world  of  ours — our  chief  aim  must  be,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
elevate  men's  minds  above  temptation,  and  fight  the  battle  on 
the  side  of  strenuous  resistance.  It  is,  no  doubt,  unfortunate  that 
this  pernicious,  and  in  a  certain  degree  illegal  traffic,  should  be 
carried  on  by  Britons ;  and  the  missionariesnave  frequently  had 
this  retorted  to  them  in  the  midst  of  their  expostulations  and  ad- 
vices to  the  misguided  victims  of  opium  smoking.  The  usual 
good  common  sense  of  the  Chinese,  however,  wifl  soon  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  true  position  in  which  this  traffic,  or  any  other 
of  the  kind,  as  regards  the  intercourse  of  nations,  must  oe  put, 
and  they  will  cease  to  confound  the  philanthropic  endeavours  of 
the  missionaries  with  the  gain-seeking  pursuits  of  other  members 
of  the  community  to  which  they  may  belong.  The  opium  trade, 
though  still  nominally  illegal,  is  now  tacitly  recognised  by  the 
Chinese  authorities,  and  perhaps  the  best  plan  iot  all  parties 
would  be  to  legalize  it  at  once,  imposing  a  certain  duty  on  it  as 
we  do  on  the  similar  luxuries  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic  liquors. 

Drunkenness  does  not  appear  to  be  a  prevailing  vice  among 
the  Chinese.  In  general  the  people  are  temperate  both  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  Eice,  vegetables  and  fish,  eggs,  poultry,  form 
the  simple  diet  of  the  rural  districts,  though,  amongst  the  richer 
inhabitants  of  towns  a  considerable  degree  of  epicurism  is  com- 
mon. Long  protracted  dinners,  with  an  absurd  and  hurtM 
profusion  of  dishes,  are  as  common  among  the  city  mandarins  of 
China  as  among  the  city  aldermen  and  mgher  castes  of  Britain. 
Like  us,  too,  they  range  over  earth,  sea  and  air  for  delicacies  to 
stimulate  the  satiated  appetite.  Hence  we  hear  of  the  marvel- 
lous dishes  of  swallows  nests,  sharks'  fins,  and  the  trepang^  a  spe- 
cies of  holothuria  or  sea-slug  fished  up  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  served  up  as  a  rarity  at  the  feasts  of  the  rich  and  wealthy. 
So  generally  is  the  countrv  under  cultivation,  and  such  has  been 
the  density  of  population  for  many  ages,  that  wild  animals,  espe- 
cially game,  are  very  rare  in  China.  To  make  up  for  this,  how- 
ever, £)mestic  animals  are  reared  in  considerable  quantities,  such 
as  bullocks,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  and  even  dogs,  which  are  admit- 
ted into  the  category  of  culinary  beasts  among  this  people.  In 
Chusan^  and  probably  in  many  other  places  throughout  the 
country,  young  ducks  are  hatched  in  thousands  by  artificial  heat, 
and  then  fed  up  for  the  table ;  and  on  the  rivers  and  estuaries, 
cormorants  are  regularly  trained  to  catch  fish  and  bring  them  to 
their  masters. 

Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  his  reception  at  a  mandarin's  table : — 

^^  On  Sept.  3d  I  went  with  some  Mends  to  visit  the  principal  Man- 
darin in  Ning-po,  usually  styled  the  taou-tai.  Due  notice  had  been 
given  some  hours  previously,  and  there  were  circumstances  attending 
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our  visit,  ^vllicll  ensured  a  polite  reception  from  his  Excellency.     Wc 
-were  borne  in  chairs  along  the  streets  to  the  ya-mun^  or  public  office, 
in  which  the  taou-tai  Avas  then  residing.     As  we  approached  the  large 
folding-doors,  leading  into  the  first  of  a  number  of  spacious  courts,  a 
gong  was  struck,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  other  gongs 
and  a  bell  from  within.     At  the  same  time  a  native  piper  commenced 
playing  a  noisy  air,  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  cymbal,  to  do  honour  to 
us  as  we  passed.     As  door  opened  within  door,  we  saw  signs  of  bustle 
and  activity  among  the  numerous  attendants,  till  our  sedan-chairs 
were  set  down  on  a  pavement  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  flight  of  steps 
leading  into  a  vestibule.     Here  the  great  man,  Ching-ta-jin,  descended 
to  welcome  us ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  bowing  and  other  saluta- 
tions, we  were  conducted  to  a  reception-hall,  where  we  were  invited 
to  take  our  seats.     But  preliminary  matters  of  etiquette  had  to  be  set- 
tled, which  occupied  some  time.     The  taou-tai  would  not  occupy  the 
highest  seat  on  the  lefl  side,  the  place  of  honour ;  and  the  members 
of  our  little  party  affected  like  humility.    One  pressed  the  other,  and 
tried  to  lead  him  into  the  uppermost  seat,  which  gentle  attempt  the 
other  as  gently  resisted.     Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would 
have  been  fatiguing ;  but  in  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer  it  was 
doubly  irksome  :  and  matters  were  at  last  abruptly  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  by  one  of  our  party  coolly  occupying  the  highest 
seat,  and  thus  terminating  the  debate.   One  of  our  friends  was  a  fluent 
speaker  of  Chinese,  and  acted  as  our  spokesman.     The  taou-tai's  cap 
of  authority,  which  was  ornamented  with  the  usual  knob  or  button  of 
a  light  blue  colour,  indicating  his  rank  as  being  of  the  third  of  the 
nine  orders  of  Mandarins,  was  now  taken  from  his  head,  and  handed 
to  an  attendant,  who  placed  it  in  a  conspicuous  jmrt  of  the  room. 
Soon  after,  another  servant  came  at  his  bidding  to  assist  in  removing 
his  upper  garment  of  blue  silk ;  and  as,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  we 
had  paid  his  Excellency  the  compliment  of  appearing  in  woollen  coats, 
we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  his  invitation  to  put  off  the  incumbrance, 
and  sat  during  the  rest  of  our  visit  in  our  shirt-sleeves.     The  room 
did  not  afford  the  signs  of  any  great  wealth  in  the  proprietor,  the  fur- 
niture being  simple  and  substantial,  rather  than  elegant.     A  number 
of  servants  were  standing  outside,  and  sometimes,  in  their  eagerness  to 
see  and  listen,  pressed  around  the  door.     A  wave  of  the  hand  from 
their  master  once  or  twice  seemed  to  remove  them  to  a  little  distance 
on  either  side.     But  when  he  subsequently  sat  so  as  to  have  his  back 
towards  them,  they  quietly  returned,  and  their  number  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  several  others  eager  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  After 
we  had  taken  tea,  the  signs  of  preparation  for  a  morning  collation  were 
apparent  in  the  various  dishes  brought  and  set  out  on  a  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.     On  the  announcement  being  made  that  all  was 
ready,  the  same  ceremony  and  delay  as  to  precedence  took  place.   The 
taou-tai  took  his  seat  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  table.     As  our  meal 
proceeded,  he  reverted  to  former  topics,  especially  to  our  literary  de- 
grees.    As  I  had  been  introduced  as  a  literary  teacher,  he  now  in- 
fjuired  what  literary  degree  in  my  own  country  I  had  attained.    My 
friend  very  inconsiderately  replied  that  I  was  the  same  as  a  tsin-szey  i,  e» 
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the  second  of  the  four  Chinese  literary  degrees,  to  which  Ching-ta-jin 
had  himself  attained.  The  taou-tai  then  commenced  congratulating 
me  on  the  felicitj  of  m j  lot  in  getting  literary  promotion  at  so  early  an 
age.  He  proceeded  to  take  a  strict  survey  of  my  physiognomy,  and 
made  some  remarks  on  my  personal  appearance.  At  last,  fortunately 
for  our  preservation  of  gravity,  the  conversation  was  led  to  the  subject 
of  literary  examinations  and  degrees  in  China,  on  which  he  was  very 
lengthened  in  his  observations. 

"  Meanwhile  we  endeavoured  to  do  honour  to  the  dishes,  which  in 
rapid  succession  were  placed  before  us,  our  host  helping  us  from  each 
dish  with  the  chop-sticks  with  which  he  himself  was  eating.  A  kind 
of  spirit,  distilled  from  rice,  was  poured  out  into  small  cups  and  saucers 
and  placed  before  us.  Deference  had  been  paid  to  our  foreign  palates, 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  Chinese  dainties,  small  slices  of 
ham,  beef,  duck,  and  fowl  were  served  on  the  table.  Plovers'  eggs, 
nuts,  sweatmeats,  formed  also  portions  of  our  repast.  Our  host  con- 
tinually watched  our  saucers,  and  replenished  them  from  time  to  time 
with  what  he  deemed  the  choicest  morsels.  Once  or  twice  we  ven- 
tured to  act  on  our  choice,  and  to  taste  some  of  the  unknown  dishes ; 
but  we  quickly  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was  better  to  trust  to  his 
selection.  At  last  we  were  tired  with  the  number  of  dishes,  which 
one  after  another  made  their  appearance.  But  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  he  was  informed  that  we  had  eaten  a  sufficient  quantity. 
He  begged  to  assure  us  that  the  repast  would  soon  be  over ;  and  our 
apologies  for  occasioning  him  so  much  expense  only  made  him  insist 
more  rigorously  on  our  remaining  till  the  end.  During  this  time  an 
animated  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  foreign  customs.  He 
again  reverted  to  the  subject  of  my  literary  degree,  and  inquired  my 
family  name.  This  was  altered  to  suit  the  Chinese  sounds,  and  writ- 
ten Sze-mei.  He  then  asked  my  personal  name,  which  he  tried  in 
vain  to  pronounce,  saying  it  took  four  Chinese  characters  to  write  it. 
He  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  catch  the  sound  George^ 
changing  it  to  Jih-ah-le-jih,  At  last,  in  despair  of  mastering  the  out- 
landish sounds,  he  ceased  from  the  attempt,  and,  falling  back  into  his 
large  chair,  gave  a  hearty  prolonged  laugh.  Then  he  inquired  of  my 
friend  respecting  the  koo-wan,  or  ancient  classical  literature  of  our 
country.  This  led  to  his  being  informed  of  the  gradual  improvement 
of  our  native  tongue — the  comparatively  recent  date  of  English  litera- 
ture— ^the  stores  of  ancient  learning  imported  from  Greece  and  Rome 
—the  prevalence  of  Latin  as  the  general  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  literati  of  Europe — and  the  different  races  who  successively 
peopled  Britain.  To  all  these  topics  he  listened  with  attention,  bring- 
ing frequent  illustrations  from  similar  events  in  the  history  of  China. 
He  afterwards  inquired  about  some  European  country,  by  a  name 
which  we  had  never  before  heard.  On  our  further  listening  to  his 
pronunciation  of  the  word,  we  discovered  the  name  to  beti  strange 
combination  of  sounds,  intended  for  Denmark.  Afterwards  the  cur- 
rent of  topics  flowed  to  America  and  its  twenty-six  States ;  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  United  State.9  frQm  Britain  in  the  last  century ;  theii? 
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cof^rnqn  d^scen^and  language ;  their  commercial  rivalry  and  political 
emulation ;  the  numher  of  annual  emigrants  from  Britain  to  America; 
the  process  of  clearing  away  forests  and  preparing  the  soil  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  enterprising  character  of  American  merchants ;  and  the  po- 
litical supremacy  of  Britain.  He  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the 
causes  of  emigration,  and  of  the  willingness  of  the  British  merchants 
to  come  to  so  distant  a  country  as  China.  He  continually  responded, 
sometimes  giving  a  hearty  laugh,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affisct^ 
ipg  an  appearance  of  gravity.  He  mentioned  his  having  been  for- 
paerly  sent  on  a  special  mission  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  the 
country  of  Mongolia!  and  spoke  of  the  cold  temperature  and  the  i^rests 
as  probably  resemblhig  those  of  America. 

'^  At  length,  after  many  unavailing  attempts  to  rise  from  the  table, 
which  he  as  often  prevented,  we  were  enabled  to  make  preparatioiis 
for  our  departure.  During  our  stay  of  more  than  an  hour,  he  sliowed 
us  the  usual  marks  of  politeness  and  courtesy.  As  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  three  of  the  eleven  departments,  into  which  the  province 
pf  Che-keang  is  divided,  he  was  an  officer  of  some  consequence,  and 
ruled  a  territory  as  large  as  Scotland.  He  was  apparently  about  fifty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  his  manners  were  commanding  and  graceful.  In 
spite  of  our  remonstrance,  he  insisted  on  accompanying  us  to  our  se- 
dans, and  we  tool^  our  departure  with  the  same  ceremony,  and  amid 
the  same  noise  of  piping  and  gongs,  as  greeted  us  on  our  entrance." 

Throughout  this  populous  and  toilinff  empire,  there  is  no 
seventh-da/s  rest  or  Sabbath  bell  to  call  the  minds  of  the  muU 
titude  from  their  gross  and  worldly  pursuits,  and  elevate  them 
to  Heaven.  New-year's-day  is  observed  as  a  holiday,  and  they 
have  frequent  festivals  in  honour  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  their 
idols,  when  feasts  are  spread  out  either  in  temples  or  in  the 
streets,  or  in  groves  and  gardens.  The  abundant  viands,  after 
being  laid  out  and  offered  to  the  manes  of  their  kindred,  are  then 
feasted  on  by  the  assembled  company. 

Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  a  new-year's  festival  at  Amoy : — 

**Jan,  26<A. — ^This  being  the  last  day  of  the  Chinese  year,  busy  pre- 
parations were  in  progress  for  terminating  business,  for  laying  in  a 
stock  of  provisions,  and  for  celebrating  the  superstitious  observances 
of  the  evening.  In  all  directions  companies  of  cooly-bearers  mightbe 
seen  carrying  large  packages  of  new-year  presents  to  the  ftiends  of 
their  master.  In  the  various  houses  which  we  visited  after  sunset^ 
the  head  of  the  establishment,  attended  by  his  sons  or  his  partners, 
was  to  be  observed  balancing  his  mercantile  accounts,  and  settling  the 
debts  of  the  year.  So  punctilious  are  the  Chinese  in  the  observance 
of  this  commendable  practice,  that  they  say  they  could  not  enjoy  the 
festive  occasion,  nor  sleep  during  the  night,  unless  they  had  previously 
relieved  their  mind  of  this  burden.  The  swan-pwan^  or  counting- 
board,  was  in  constant  use ;  and  when  the  business  seemed  wellni^ 
terminated,  and  the  books  were  about  to  be  closed,  a  neighbour  would 
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hurry  into  the  shop,  and  pecuniary  transactions  would  again  for  a  sea- 
son be  renewed.  While  these  important  matters  were  in  progress, 
the  family  were  engaged  in  burning  gijt  paper,  with  tlie  occasional 
discharge  of  fire-works,  and  in  I^.al^^g  preparations  for  the  peculiar 
annual  custom  named  hwui  loo^  or  ^'  surrounding  the  furnace/'  This 
13  performed  by  the  members  of  each  family  sitting  down  to  a  substan- 
tial supper,  with  a  pan  of  ch^coal  placed  under  the  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  party.  The  only  explanation  which  they  gave  of  this  odd  cus- 
tom was,  that  fire  is  the  most  potent  of  the  elements ;  ^nd  hepce,  pro- 
bably, they  derived  a  notion  of  its  efficacy  in  averting  eyil,  or  in 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  family  union.  The  women  observed  this 
custom  in  an  inner  room  by  themsjslyes ;  while  the  master  pf  the  house, 
with  his  sons  and  his  hired  assistants,  sat  down  in  an  outer  room.  Jn  one 
of  the  families,  in  which  we  were  invited  to  remain  in  order  to  view 
the  detailed  observances  of  the  occasion,  the  proprietor,  a  man  appa- 
rently of  some  little  wealth,  sat  down  with  bis  assistants,  his  younger  son, 
and  two  little  grandsons.  The  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  about  nineteen, 
sat  near  us^  attending  to  our  wants,  but  without  partaking  of  the  feast 
himself.  Every  minute  he  was  on  his  legs,  attending  to  the  beckoning 
motions  of  his  father,  on  whom  he  waited  without  the  least  appearance 
of  its  being  esteemed  unusual.  At  one  time  he  brought  a  spoon,  or 
a  pair  of  chop-sticks ;  at  another  time  he  fetched  a  paper-napkin  for 
his  father's  use,  or  re-filled  his  glass  with  samshoo.  The  old  gentle- 
man, after  a  short  time,  became  silent  and  drowsy.  But  the  rest  of 
•the  party  meanwhile  increased  in  mirth,  as  they  rapidly  consumed  the 
good  fare  placed  before  them.  The  conversation  became  increasingly 
animated,  and  some  of  the  women  soon  entered  at  the  further  end, 
and  joined  in  the  subjects  of  amusement.  These  were  the  secondary 
wives  of  the  household,  the  proper  wife  and  the  daughters-in-law  being 
never  permitted  to  mingle  in  the  free  unrestrained  conversation  with 
strangers,  which  is  sometimes  allowed  in  the  inferior  class  of  female 
domestics.  Great  civility  was  shown  to  us,  but  we  declined  to  par- 
take of  the  feast.  It  was  very  melancholy  to  witness  the  habit  of 
reckless  lying,  which  manifested  itself  so  frequently  in  their  replies  j 
both  the  old  man  and  the  son  showing  not  the  least  compunction  or 
sense  of  shame  in  telling  flagrant  falsehoods  whenever  it  suited  their 
purpose.  In  reply  to  our  question  about  one  of  the  women  present, 
the  old  man  said,  first,  that  she  was  an  acquaintance ;  then^  shortly 
after,  that  she  was  a  daughter-in-law ;  and,  at  last,  the  plain  truth 
came  out,  that  she  was  one  of  his  secondary  wives.  Not  the  slightest 
jealousy  appeared  to  be  cherished  in  regard  to  the  latter  class  of  wives, 
though  the  mistress  of  the  family  did  not  once  make  her  appearance. 
This  lower  class  of  women  are  generally  purchased  from  poor  parents 
as  domestic  servants,  with  the  liberty  of  degrading  them  to  the  rank 
of  inferior  wives,  which  practice  is  generally  prevalent,  and  is  consi- 
dered, even  by  their  sages,  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  moral  rec- 
titude, if  the  proper  wife  has  given  birth  to  no  son.  The  offspring  of 
both  classes  of  wives  are  considered  legitimate,  although  the  sons  of 
concubines,  in  inheriting  the  patrimony,  receive  only  half  as  much  as 
the  son  of  the  proper  wife,  or  mistress  of  the  household. 
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"The  supper  l^^^n^'end^^j  they  next.  prepare4  for  Burnii^^tlie,  ^^jl 
wooden  frames  of  tlie  lam^s,  which  are  gfener^-Uj  kept  .fe^^'hihg/i^ftr 
and  night  in  the  dark  interior  of  their  houses.  From  the  astes  w^m^ 
remain,  th^y  profess  to  derive  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  ^peioofi 
of  the  raiti*7  and  Qry  se&sons  ,of  the  coming  year ';  the  ktiowled^^*  idf 
which  is  ve^yitnpb^tjant  in'a  land  where  famine  ofteii  exposes  1^6  iii'dmr 
thousands 't6^thrfe'^nget""6f' starvation,  from  the  <fesfe-u(Ai6h  of-tJielit 
crops.  Three- little  fram^^  of  lamps  were  brought,  artd'pkfeed  rea^^ 
for  lighting  ohthei^iavemftnt.  The  eldest  son  went'  forth 'inlovlhfe 
street,  aod^di^dbatged  some  crackers,  to  drive  away  the  ev&l«8pivit9, 
while  sopie  of  t^e;  domestics  foldeKl  up  about  a  bushel  of  >gold.an^«i)F- 
ver  paper  into,  th^  pl^ape  of  lumps  of  silver*  .  The  elde^  sort  refiwrheii 
and  ^et  fire^to  tibij&Tn^t^rials;  aiid  in  about  ten  minuteB  tbe,wbol^*T\f^ 
consumed  to  ashes.. ,  ,The  live  embers  were  then  carefully.  di8tribv.ted 
into  twelve  little  l^eaps,  answering  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  yea>. 
They  were  then  anxiously  watched,  the  beap  which  first  burned  put 
showing  the  mo?t  rainy  month,  and  that  which  last  burnt  out  indicating 
the  month  in  which  there  would  be  most  sunshine  and  least  rain..  Pa:i^ 
ticular  attention ''was  directed  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth;  arid 
seventh  months,  as  t!!ie  rain,  if  exces^ve  in  those  months,  would 'caiijfe 
•mildew  and  blight' of  the  harvest.  Acclamations  of  joy  ai^e,  as  tfib 
second  heap  first  died  out,  and  predicted  the  greatest  quantity  of  ^ain 
in  the  month  ^hen  it  \y^ould  be  most  seasonable  aiid  least  iiijiirious. 
The  fifth  month  was  to  be  cle,ar  weather  and  without  rain.  The]  sixth 
and  seye;itli  beaps,  as  tbp  partially-consumed  embers  were  left  bjjf 
red-hot  and  Mf  blackj^  denoted  that  there  would  be  partly^  ifine,  a^il 
partly  rainy  .Weather  iii  the  corresponding  months.  Thq  result  .of, the 
experiment  seenied  to, give  the  assembled  party  great  satisfactro?!, 
which  was  only. slightly  interrupted  by  our  asking  whether  the.i^ext 
neighbour's  he^ps  .of  consumed  ez^ibers  would  coincide  in  the  favour- 
able predictjo;^'.  To  this  they  replied  by  begging  us  to  mark,  the  re* 
suit  in/th^.  cpurse  of  tHe  yeajf,;  and  also  by  saying,  that  they.l^ad 
nothing  to  dq  with  their  neighbour's  house,  The^  ^amshoo  now  passed 
around,  and  we.  left  thjem  to  prolong  their  festivities  for  an  hour  or  two, 
when  they  retired  to  rest,  till  the  booming  of  the- midnight  watcbtgun 
roused  them  from  their  slumbiers,  and  they  hastily  ;rose  to  offer  each 
other  the^if  new-year's  congratulations,  and  to  renew  their  feas|,i^xg.  ,^ 

*' The  next  morning  the  city  authorities  commemorated  the  new 
year,  ,by  assembling  in. a  bpdy,  at  dawn  of  day^.and  going  forth  in  pror 
cession  to  an,  iinpepal  temple  in  the  suburb  outside  the  north  gata 
There  they  made  nmdko'tow^ov  knockings  of  the  head  on  the  ground 
before  a  large  yellow  screen,  which,  for  the  occasion,  occupied  the 
place  of  irap^^l  .rf:>yftlty«  Tbi^*  custpm  is^renpwed  also  on  the  .empe- 
ror's birtil-day,  and,  deijibte^  the  .most .  decided  act.  of  submission.,  tit 
was  this  ceremony. which,  the  imperial  oflicers  tried  in  vainjto  extort 
from  former  British  ambassadors,  as  a  token  of  vassalage." 

That  entire  .saclii^iou  of .  females  frona  all  intercourse  "with 
strangers^  which  former  accounts  led  us  to  believ-e  in^  appear  to 
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have  been  exaggerated.  In  consequence  of  tlie  practice  of  poly- 
gamy, and  other  causes,  females  have  not  attained  that  equality 
ni  the  estimation  of  the  other  sex  which  prevails  in  Christian 
Europe;  still  they  appear  to  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of 
liberty  and  influence  m  their  families.  Any  man  in  China  may 
have  as  many  wives  as  he  chooses,  but  the  number  is  generally 
regulated  by  a  prudent  regard  to  circumstances  and  station  of 
lite.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  is  en- 
tirely of  a  civil  nature,  religion  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
contract.  Filial  piety  and  affection  is  very  strong  among  this 
people,  and  is  cherished  long  after  the  decease  of  parents  and 
relatives.  Ancestral  tablets  are  kept  in  their  houses  and  ranged 
in  the  temples,  and  great  care  is  taken  in  embellishing,  and  fre- 
quent visits  are  made  to,  the  graves  of  their  kindred,  ahere  are 
generally  no  fixed  places  for  the  interment  of  the  members  of  a 
community,  but  each  individual  or  family  selects  the  site  of  their 
grave,  according  to  their  fancy.  The  sides  of  hills,  and  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  valleys  are  thus  often  chosen,  or  gardens  or 
groves  adjoining  their  own  residences.  Their  graves  are  gene- 
rally planted  with  the  choicest  flowers.  A  pleasing  domestic 
scene  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Smith : — 

"  The  wife  came  out  after  a  little  time,  and  having  modestly  paid 
her  respects  at  a  distance,  soon  retired  into  an  inner  room.  The  old 
mother  was,  however,  more  officious,  and  brought  out  her  two  young 
grand-children  smartly  attired.  She  seemed  to  be  the  presiding  autho- 
rity in  the  family ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  observe  the  extreme  defer- 
ence universally  paid  to  this  elderly  class  of  females.  All  the  inmates 
of  each  family  appeared  to  be  united  in  the  closest  bonds,  and  to  bring 
together  their  earnings  to  a  common  fund,  from  which  they  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  supplying  their  daily  wants.  The  old  lady  of  the  house- 
hold acted  in  the  useful  capacity  of  nurse,  house-keeper,  and  adviser, 
and  exercised  over  the  members  of  the  family  a  general  control,  which 
was  never  resisted.  Her  word  was  law,  aud  her  influence  appeared 
to  be  paramount.  The  teacher  was  a  poor  man,  earning  only  six  dol- 
lars a  month  from  tuition.  He  seemed,  however,  contented ;  and  the 
old  lady  especially  thanked  my  companion  for  his  kindness  to  her  son. 
When  a  grandmother  dies,  the  wife  then  comes  into  her  full  share  of  in- 
fluence and  the  position  which  she  holds  in  the  family  circle  presents 
the  social  condition  of  females  in  China,  as  an  anomalous  spectacle  of 
mingled  degradation  and  independence." — P.  414. 

The  Chinese  afford  a  striking  moral  spectacle  among  natiouF. 
The  civilization  of  many  thousand  years  has  done  its  utmost  for 
them.  It  has  tamed  and  subJued  the  fierce  passions,  and  intro- 
duced all  those  domestic  arts  which  tend  to  make  life  agreeable ; 
while  the  elements  of  education  have  been  very  generally  dif- 
fused, and  a  mild  and  peaceful  pln'losophy,  not  devoid  of  the 
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general  precepts  of  morality,  has  been  engrafted  in  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  yet  nowhere  is  public  and  private  virtue  at  a  lower 
ebb.  This  assertion  is  not  made  with  regard  to  any  particular 
locality,  or  any  one  grade,  but  applies  to  the  whole  mass  of 
society,  from  tne  highest  official  down  to  the  lowest  member  of 
the  community.  It  shows  the  eflfect  of  a  utihtarian  philosophy, 
and  a  moral  code  of  expediency,  without  the  element  of  some 
higher  and  nobler  aim  to  guide  and  direct  the  grovelling  and 
ever-wavering  mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  Confucius  teaches,  that 
speaking  the  truth  is  a  right  and  proper  thing ;  but  then  he 
allows  that  children,  on  some  occasions,  may  tell  a  lie  for  the  good 
of  their  parents.  Once  admit  a  qualification  of  this  kind,  and  a 
parent  may  think  it  no  great  harm  to  tell  a  lie  for  his  own  bene- 
nt,  and  thus  the  tide  of  mlsehood  flows  abroad.  No  doubt,  Con- 
fucius holds  it  a  very  detrimental  thing  for  society,  that  one 
person  should  murder  another ;  but  then  some  zealous  advocate 
of  the  "  greatest  happiness  principle,'*  may  discover,  that  by  cut- 
ting off  in  the  bud — that  is,  by  simply  murdering  one-half  of 
his  Dabes,  he  will  have  a  larger  support  for  himself  and  the  sur- 
vivors. In  short,  we  have  exemplified  here  the  result  of  all 
those  delusive  speculations  which  would  teach  men  to  live  for 
their  mere  appetites  and  pleasures  alone,  instead  of  living  for 
another  and  a  higher  state  of  existence. 

In  many  respects  China,  as  now  situated,  holds  out  a  most 
inviting  field  for  missionary  labour.  The  Goveniment  has 
granted  a  full  religious  toleration.  Missionaries  of  all  denomin- 
ations have  access  to  the  five  free  cities  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Britain.  One  w  ritten  language  is  common  to  the 
whole  of  this  immense  and  populous  empire,  and  already  more 
than  one  complete  translation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  made 
into  this  language.  The  educated  portion  of  the  people  are  fimd 
of  reading,  and  receive  with  great  eagerness  books  and  tracts 
circulated  amongst  them.  This  desire  of  information  exists 
among  the  higher  mandarins,  as  well  as  among  the  lowest  class 
of  literati.  Tne  Chinese  intellect  is  by  no  means  deficient  in 
acuteness  and  sound  common  sense ;  and  the  existing  religions 
having  but  slender  hold  of  their  minds,  they  are  but  little  pre- 
occupied with  or  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  particular  doctrines. 
On  tne  other  hand,  their  temperaments  are  cold,  worldly,  and  un- 
excitable.  Yet  not  a  few  have  listened  to  and  become  converts 
to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  He  who  hath  destined  this  feith  ulti- 
mately to  prevail  throughout  all  the  earth,  can  open  up  and 
quicken  the  hearts  even  of  the  coldest  and  most  sceptical. 

The  first  Christian  missions  to  China  were  undertaken  by  the 
Jesuits,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Europe^ 
They  met  with  various  success,  were  sometimes  tolerated,  and 
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sometimes  persecuted,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the  reign- 
ing monarcns.  At  present  there  are  170  Koman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries in  the  empu'e,  and  they  are  said  to  have  about  200,000 
adherents.  But  Mr.  Medhurst  observes  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Catholic  worship,  or  in  the  character  of  the  priests,  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  Chinese  a  very  exalted  idea  of  Christianity.  In 
the  former,  they  witness  graven  or  molten  images,  processions, 
ttrikling  of  bells,  candles,  and  incense,  exactly  resembling  their 
own  religious  rites,  and,  in  the  latter,  a  number  of  ignorant  and 
idle  monks,  professing  celibacy,  but  with  indifferent  moral 
characters,  shaving  their  heads  and  counting  beads  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Budhist  priests.  A  few  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries still  make  converts  of  the  lowest  and  poorest  Chinese, 
who  occasionally  appear  at  the  churches,  and  receive,  each  of  them 
a  small  donation  of  rice,  for  which  service  they  are  sometimes 
called,  in  Portuguese,  "  Eice  Christians.''  The  first  Protestant 
mission  to  China  was  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  the  year  1807,  and  amongst  the  earliest  missionaries  was  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Morrison,  who,  after  a  labour  often  years,  succeeded 
in  mastering  the  Chinese  language,  so  as  to  compose  a  dictionary 
xjf  it,  and  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  tongue. 
Widiin  the  last  few  years  a  great  impulse  has  been  given  to 
missionary  enterprise  in  China.  Medical  missionaries,  both  from 
Britain  and  America,  have  gone  out,  and  hospitals  have  been 
established  in  Canton,  Shang-hai,  and  some  of  the  other  cities, 
where  relief  has  been  afforded  to  many  thousand  native  patients  ; 
and  every  opportunity  has  been  taken,  at  the  same  time,  of  cir- 
culating tracts  and  expounding  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
These  medical  hospitals  are  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese.  The 
art  -of  medicine  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  with  them,  and  the  gratuit- 
ous relief  so  extensively  afforded,  has  been  duly  appreciated  by 
their  naturally  kind  dispositions,  and  has  tended  mnch  to  soften 
the  asperities  arising  out  of  a  national  defeat.  According  to  a 
list  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  there  are  at  present  forty-four  mission- 
aries in  the  different  towns  along  the  coast ;  and  others  are  on 
their  way,  both  from  England  and  America. 

"  The  present  lamentation,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  spirited 
little  tract  on  Chinese  Missions,  "  is,  that  China  does  not  con- 
tain the  power  which  can  evoke  the  hi^est  goodness  or  allay  the 
most  abandoned  vice.  The  Emperor  cannot  do  it, — the  ancient 
laws  cannot  do  it, — the  maxims  of  the  sainted  Confucius  cannot, 
— the  magic  of  Taouism  cannot, — the  miracles  of  Buddha  can- 
not,— and  we  may  add,  the  Madonna  cannot, — the  priests  with 
their  Latin  prayers  cannot, — the  monks  who  are  to  sail  from  Mar- 
seilles tliis  summer,  with  their  cargo  of  crucifixes  and  beads  and 
dead  men's  bones,  cannot.     But  the  Gospel  can  !     The  Gospel  can 
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open  the  fount  of  tenderness  in  bosoms  where  it  has  forgot  to  ilow. 
It  <»in  {daek  the  deadly  drog  from  the  opinm<siiiokecV:^iiiQy  liadd, 
— it  can  wrench  the  infatuating  dice  from  the  gambler'^  delinflQa 
clutQh,-— like  the  {Egyptian  princess  it  ean  snatch  the  dFf>yming /l^abe 
fropa'the  whelming  stream,  «nd  resjoue  the  outcast  in&ivt  fvooK  th^ 
vagrant's  blinding  steel : — and  it  can  put  truth  in  the  trader*s  inwar^ 
fionl,  and  give  new  meaning  to  his  language, — it  cau  make  t)^ 
Chinese  yea  be  yea,  and  their  nay  be  nay.  All  this  the  Gospel  cap 
effect ;  and,  with  the  help  of  God,  all  this  the  Gospel  will;  And  it  is 
the  true  ennobler  of  the  affections  and  sublimer  of  the  feelings*  Let 
but  Its  gladness  thrill  through  spirits  which  in  the  apathy  of  ages 
hardly  know  what  gladness  is,  and  with  what  a  gi'asp  of  earhestneis 
will  brother  seize  the  hand  of  brother !  With  what  a  look  of  adb^it^ 
InjB^  aflRsctlon  will  the  Christian  husband  recognise  that  Cfafistian 
partner,  whom  he  iiow  despises  as  a  cipher  and  oppresses  as  a 
drudjice!  And  with  what  starts  of  wonder  will  the  quickened  spirit 
view  the.  giorioas  things  of  creation,  and  the  blessed  things  of  life 
issuing,  in  rapid  resurrection  from  und^r  the  tomb-stone  of  old  cm»- 
toi% — ^from  their  long  burial  in  the  grave  of  ancient  commonplaceJ 
That  Gospel  is  mighty;  and  let  but  its  clarion -peal— let  but  its 
jubilee-reveille  echo  through  the  sleep  of  these  enchanted  ages-^let 
its  omnipotent  blast  dispd  the  nightmare  of  these  supine  but  uneasir 
years,  and  the  millennium  of  misery  end  in  the  vision  of  a  Saviour 
present  and  Divine  ;^and  oh !  what  a  shout  of  power  will  bespeak 
the  nation  .bom !  what  a  song  of  praise  that  proclaims  the  three 
hundred  millions  alive  again !" 


Art.  VI;— ThOROTOIt's  tfistory  of  BiAtiBh  India^  Vol.  VI.    ^ 

This  volrinie  has  eome  mit  at  an  awkward  juncture,  ntheii' the 
events  to  which  it  relates  hav«  lost  the  fueshhess  of  newS^ttd  Hot 
acquired  the  interest  of  history.  Mr.  ']fhorntoh  might  have 
taken  '^Incedo.  per  Ignfes**  for  his  motto,  arid  so  indeed  migjfct 
we — for  we  find  the  task  of  reviewing  to  be  only  second;  in  point 
of  driftqulty'  and' delicacy,  to  that  of  writing  a  hjstoi^'  of  con- 
temporary transactibiid.  The  influence  of  the  feelings  under 
which  we  suspect  this  volume  to  have  been  written,  becomes 
from  the  first  perceptible  iq  the  author's  hanging  as  it  were  in 
the  wind,  and  loitering  through  a  hundred  pages,  over  questioos 
of  no  very  exciting  o^  enduring  interest,  instead  of  rushing  on, 
as  was  hi^,  wont,  if>  tales  of  war  and  battle. 

Though  we  cannot  follow  exactly  in  his  footsteps,  and  may 
spare  room  for  lengthened  notice  of  only  one  of  the  topics  totich-i 
ed  upon  in  jUefee  lirelimTnai^y  pages,  ^ve  think  it  x^-eH  to  mention 
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*h«t  they  are^  that  our  rjeadersy  if  they  wi^h.  for  it,  miy  know 
Hvherc  to'^eeli  for  information. 

'<'/Tli^  TdJuifte  opens  with  the  controvei*sy1ci  1883  between  the 
JCJ6uit  of  directors  and  the  Board  of  Control,  when-  the  lattei: 
ibte'atehed  i6  send  the  former  to  Jail,  but  thought  better  of  it. 
TPfce  particulars  of  this  most  amusing  case  are  given  in  the  first 
Jjwehtjr  pages,  and  may  be  recommended*  to  the  attentioh  of  all 
.>yto  question  the  use  of  havintra  permanent  body  of  independent 
•geptlenien,  like  the  Court  ofT)irectors,  interposed  be t\yeQn  our 
;.Iqdi£^i  e;iipire  and  the  ever-fluqtuating  administi'dtioia  of  the 

.  The  nest  matter  noticed  is  the  reiQoval  of  Lord  JEIeyte$bury 
in  1835)  on. the  sole  ground  of  ooutrariety  of  party  views^  fram  the 
-^oat  of  Grdvemor-General ;  and  here  we  woukL  call  attentioo  to 
the  Temavk  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  members^of  the 
Cdurt,  cStedat  page  37,  that  ^^  India  toas  of  no  party^  and  the 
Cbtirf  of  Directors  ivere  considered  to  be  perfectly  independent  of 
atUjpoIitical  influence.-' 

'The  account  commencing  at  page  74,  of  the  attempt  made  at 
3Pucki)OW  in  1837,  on  the  death  ot  the  King  of  Oude,  to  defeat 
ihe,  arrangement  resolved  on  by  om*  Government  with  regard  to 
iW<succe^^^  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  though  justice  is  there 
hardly  done  to  the  conduct  of  the  Resident  Colonel  Low.;  who, 
while  separated  from  all  support,  and  surrounded  by  a  furious 
mob,  some  of  them  with  drawn  swords  and  others  with  pistols 
pointed  at  his  head,  trying  in  vain  to  intimidate  him  into  per- 
forming obeisance  to  the  lad  whom  they  had  seated  on  the  throne, 
preserved  his  serenity  amid  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  thug 
extricated  himself  and  saved  the  pdacoand  tlie  city  from  becom- 
ing the  scene  of  massacre  and  pillage. 

If  any  of  oyr  readers  have  ever  been  induced,  to  attend  the 
^nieeti^ligs.  oGCfisionally  got  up  in  London  by  tlie  ikgents  of  the 
,.£s>^Ga]ah  of  Sc^ttarah,  they  will  be  able  to  appr^late  the.  justness 
<«f  the  following  remark  of  Mr.  Thornton  on  that  chieftain's  case : 

!  "Of  all  the  powers  of  India,  that  of  the  Mahrattas  is  the  least  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  honest  sympathy;  jRnd  a  foreign  apologist  can 
scarcely  be  listened  to  with  patience,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible 
"that  he  should  be  believed  to  be  sincere.  If  the  misguided  pwioes  of) 
^ihe  East,  who  lavish  large  sums  in  the  purchase  ofEuropeart  aff»l)eyf. 
'"tfkit^  aware  of  the  precise  value  of  tliat  agency,  thev  would  sooh  ¥;^th- 
li^d^  their  useless  liberality,  and  relain  in  their  confers  tlie  weaith  they 
so  dearly  prize,  but  which  in  sach  instances  they  dispense  so  foolbhly." 

We  come  now  to  the  only  one  of  these  preliminary  topics  ^pon 
ivbich  we  can  afford  to  enlarge,  and  that  is  the  Press* 
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In  our  notice  of  the  former  volumes,  we  have  given  our  own 
sentiments  upon  the  difficult  question  of  the  liberation  of  the  In- 
dian press,  and  we  have  no  disposition  to  combat  the  many  strong 
arguments  now  advanced  by  Mr.  Thornton  against  the  policy  of 
this  memorable  measure  of  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  the  press  has  most  happily  disappointed 
many  of  the  predictions  of  those  opposed  to  its  liberation.  It 
has  not  lent  itself  to  the  dissemination  of  "private  scandal,  and  it 
has  not  evinced  that  hostility  to  public  bodies  or  to  individual 
functionaries  which  was  apprehended  as  probable  consequences 
of  the  entire  removal  of  ^1  pre-existing  restraints.  Its  offences 
have  been  chiefly  want  of  caution  in  its  disclosures,  and  want  of 
consideration  in  its  speculations-  By  the  former,  it  has  sometimes 
done  its  best  to  put  out  enemies  on  their  guard  against  projected 
operations ;  by  the  latter,  it  has  gone  far  to  shake  our  alliance 
with  independent  states,  by  an  open  avowal  of  a  desire  for  their 
speedy  annihilation  or  absorption.  But  though,  even  in  these 
respects,  we  acknowledge  our  censures  to  have  been  too  sweep- 
ing, still  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  India  a  perfectiy  free  press  is  undesirable,  and  so  we  are  per- 
suaded thought  Lord  Metcalfe,  in  common  with  Mr.  Thornton  3 
but  he  also  saw  that,  be  it  for  good  or  for  ill,  its  liberation  was 
inevitable,  and  that  no  Government,  however  powerful,  could 
long  resist  the  current  that  way  setting,  having  its  source  not  in 
Licna  but  in  the  growing  potency  of  the  popular  voice  in  England. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  question,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Thornton  in  thinking  that  the  circumstance  of  Lord  Metcalfe's 
having  been  only  in  temporary  possession  of  the  high  office  of 
Governor-General,  constitutes  any  valid  objection  to  the  step 
taken  by  him  on  his  own  responsibility ;  nor  do  we  think  that  to 
have  referred  the  matter  to  the  home  authorities  would  have  been 
either  wise  or  generous.  The  reference  could  not  but  have 
transpired,  and  in  that  case  the  odium  incurred  by  withholding 
the  solicited  sanction,  would  have  been  but  a  shade  lighter  than 
what  they  might  have  braved,  if  they  had  thought  proper,  by  a 
rescission  of  the  obnoxious  law.  That  they  did  not  exercise  this 
last-mentioned  power  proves,  to  our  mind,  that  they  had  real 
cause  to  be  gratefiil  to  tneir  intrepid  servant,  who  took  upon  him- 
self all  the  reproach  of  a  concession  which  neither  they  nor  he  had 
the  power  long  to  withhold. 

Having  no  intention  to  follow  our  author  very  closely  across 
the  trodden  ground  of  the  Afghan  war,  we  cannot  resist  the  in- 
clination to  linger  over  our  reminiscences  of  the  distinguished 
individual  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded,  and  whose  eventftil 
and  eminently  useful  career  has  so  recently  been  brought  to  a 
melancholy  close. 
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It  was  justly  remarked  in  an  almost  obituary  article  of  a  mor- 
ning paper,  shortly  before  Lord  Metcalfe's  death,  that  in  his  in- 
stance was  to  be  found  the  only  existing  exception  to  the  general 
fact,  of  the  decay  of  those*  feelings  of  personal  regard  for  public 
characters  whereby  mankind  used  not  very  long  ago  to  be  swayed 
and  led.  To  look  no  further  back  than  to  the  time  of  our  fathers, 
how  strong  were  the  more  than  mere  political  attachments  thiat 
then  bound  the  members  of  the  two  great  parties  to  their  several 
chiefs  I  The  influence  of  this  kind  of  personal  devotion  was  felt 
in  the  remotest  part**  of  our  empire,  and  we  ourselves  remember 
to  have  heard  in  our  youth  a  reth*ed  Irish  major  of  the  Indian 
army  recount  with  great  animation  the  story  of  a  quarrel  ending 
in  a  duel  he  once  Imd  mth  a  companion  who  offended  him  by 
abusing  his  friend  Fox.  Now,  without  disrespect  towards  our 
present  party  leaders,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
even  an  Irish  major  could  be  founa  who,  out  of  pure  love,  at 
the  distance  of  many  thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of  their 
power,  would  wage  war  in  defence  of  their  reputations. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe  never  had  occasion  to 
give  any  such  proofs  of  their  affection,  for  there  was  that  in  him 
to  disarm  malevolence  in  all  but  those  whose  spite  was  too  con<- 
temptible  to  provoke  resentment.  But  whenever  an  occasion 
rose  to  call  forth  an  expression  of  the  general  feeling  towards 
him,  whether  in  India,  where  the  better  part  of  bis  life  was 
spent — in  Jamaica,  where  its  decline  commenced — or  in  Canada, 
where  it  was  visibly  hastening  to  a  close,  the  sentiment  that  found 
vent  was  not  that  of  mere  foyalty  or  attachment  to  a  system  of 
government,  as  embodied  in  the  person  by  whom  it  was  adminis- 
tered, but  a  warm  and  even  tender  regard  and  reverence  for  the 
man  himself,  abstracted  from  the  accidents  of  power  and  influence 
annexed  to  his  position. 

The  last  manifestation  of  these  feelings  at  the  meeting  as- 
sembled in  the  Oriental  Club-room,  in  London,  to  consider  of  an 
address  of  sad  congratulation  on  tne  return  of  Lord  Metcalfe 
from  Canada,  may  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
readers.  Never  was  there  more  of  real  and  less  of  formal  feeling 
displayed  at  any  similar  meeting.  Men  of  all  classes  and  ages, 
grev-headed  statesmen,  generals  and  judges,  merchants,  civilians 
and  soldiers,  all  under  the  influence  of  one  common  sympathy, 
their  hearts  wrung  by  one  common  sorrow,  and  their  minds  op- 
pressed by  a  deep  and  awful  sense  of  the  inscrutability  of  the 
ways  of  Providence  in  subjecting  such  virtue  to  so  fierce  a  trial, 
sought  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts  and  sentiments  which  hap- 
pily found  adeouate  expression  in  an  address,  pronounced  by  the 
leading  journal  of  the  day  to  be  as  superior  to  the  common  run 
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of  sddresses,  as  tlie  object  of  it  was  superior  to  the  oommouf'ifun 
of  men*  )    :-* 

The  first  steps  in  the  career  of  public  life  of  one  who  cauldjthvs 
go  oiY  to  the  very  end,  awakening  affection  wherever  he  went^aall 
accumulating  it  as  he  advanced  on  his  course,  must  be  an;objer4io£ 
no  idle  curiosity  to  all  who  like  to  watch  the  developnsent  of  >« 

Swerful  mind  in  its  dealings  with  the  world.  The  young  Obarleis 
etcalfe  went  to  India  about  the  year  1802,  and  after  passing* 
with  ci^edit  through  the  college,  then  just  founded  iji  Calcutttl, 
was  appointed  to  be  an  assistant  in  tlie  Governor-General's  oiftce.. 
Getting  excited  by  the  stirring  events  then  passing  in- up|»etr 
India,  he  asked  for  and  obtained  Lord  Wellesley's  })ermissipn.  to 
proceed  and  join  the  grand  army  assembling  at  Agra,  undei^ 
Lord  Lake,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1804.  This  was.  at  the 
time  when  the  disaster,  known  by  the  name  of  Monson's  I'eft^at*^ 
liad  checked  but  not  shaken  our  ]>ower.  The  emergency  w.aa 
met  with  commensurate  energy,  and  the  Commander^in-Chiei* 
equally  beloved  by  the  Native  as  by  the  European  soldier^  wfts 
in  the  field  to  repair  whatever  mischief  had  been  done. 

The  post  of  the  Govenior-General's  Political  Agent  >^ith;tl)ti 
army— a  post,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  often  nece$^ryybut 
always  invidious — was  filled  by  Mr.  GrsBme  Mercer,  to  whom  }wuiig 
Metcalfe  was  appointed  to  be  an  assistant.  He  went  by  Dawkc, 
(that  is  in  a  palankeen  with  relays  of  bearers,)  from  CaJettttik^ 
and  was  attatied  on  the  road  between  Lucknow  arid  Cawnpji'e 
by  banditti,  in  his  encounter  with  whom  he  lofet  the  top  joint  of 
the  fore-'finger  of  his  right  hand.  This  compelled  him  to  stop 
for  a  short  time  at  Cawnporej  but  he  joined  the  ai'myon  the  d^y 
wheal  it  took  up  its  ground  at  Muttra  on  the  Jumna,  ahpiit  30 
miles  above  Agra,  where  our  enemy  Holkar  had  been  prejviou^Iy 
encamped.  ...  ^ 

Mr.  Mercer,  the  Pditical  Agent,  had  a  seat  at  th^,  g!&nerd. 
table  of  Lord  Lake,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  staff^  and  his  <aj99J[^t- 
nnt  Metcalfe  was  necessarily  admitted  to  the  same  privilege. 
Thfflre  is  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Lake  did  not  lifc^:tlji» 
yi>iwig  assistaiW's  coming  up  in  the  way  he  did,  withjomt  SLuyi^ii^ 
views  re&remoe  to  him,  and  the  mcM^  so,  probajbly,  :bepaase^  ll^ 
came  from  the  Governor-Genei^al's  office,  wher^/ all  the:youi>g 
men  were  moi-e  or  less  in  Lord  Weltesley's-confidtaic^.  Jvk 
his  secret  soul  the  old  warrior  probably  regarded  the  eiviljan 
as  a  spy,  and  being  a  veiy  abrupt  plain-speaking,  m^n  «i^ 
not  over  discreet,  he  is  said  to  have  given  vent  to  this  fe^liog  i>M 
tcinn^  by  no  itieans  eom]:^mentary  to  his  new  guest,  m^&rinl^s^t 
the  same  time  at  tliose  whaso  business  it  was,  without- riusE -to, 
themselves,  to  comment  upon  the  actions  of  others  who  were 
daily  encounti^ring  danger* 
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^ '  i-The  position  of  the  youtjg  civilian,  'cnduritag  slich  a-  sMght-  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  his  own  table,  must  have  been  venr 
embknrassing.  To  r^^erit  it  would  have  beeh  absur(i;^  ycit  some- 
tiling  to 'Counteract  its  eflGect  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
ibafntenancc  of  his  own  character.  With' a  jtojgment  and 
nerve  rairely  to  be  found  united  at  so  fairly  an/age^ihe  seized 
thfe  first  occasion'  of  a  service  of  darigei*  to  tdke  the t  point 
from'  dne  ■part  of  the  repix>ach  addressidd' ^to  him)  while^  by 
th&'tact  And  discrimination  of  his  general  condttctf  he 'removed 
QTe^y  impression  of  his  mission  being  that  of  a  «pyj^  jWhen 
fibcf  fortress  of  Deeg  was  attacked,  he  got  the  Comtttattder-in- 
ChiefV  permission  to  accompany  the  storming- jmrty,  a^' by 
his  gallamt  bearing  completely  won  the  cijd  warpioSr's' heart.  ^  He^ 
sobir  became  a  special  favourite,  and  was  ever  after  •  called  by 
L«T(J  LaJce,  '^his  little  stormer.'^  We  can  vou<Jh  fcr  ^he 
accuracy  of  this  anecdote,  and  we  think  Jt  well  worthy  of  xecord, 
Wei^  it  only  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  position  of  a/ class  of 
dfficerfe  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  British  India,  whosfe  .d'lties 
are  ill  undeirstood  at  norae,  where  their  actions  hat^  consequently 
be^n  of  late  u^t  a  little  ini«fepresentedv    -     i»  i '>r ' 

i' W^  alluderto  the  Political  Agents,  or  "  the  Political^,^  as  it  is 
10^'  tte  fashioh  to  call  them.' '  »       '  '•  ?  - 

Ifi  running  down  thi*  s^ctiofn  of  the  service,  men  inland  out 
of'  >Parlikm«n t^  men  with '  and  Without  Indiail '  esj^riewcfei  have 
,jrti«^  together  with  a^harmofty  Of  Tinifenoe);^iidibativ^  one 
iVrightilrtiofet' think,  of  somd  common  tiiotive'of  greater  force  than 
aiitier<^  concurrence  of  opinibn  oii  a  matter  of  bmcial  expediency. 
S^hk  t^ry  <rongtatutiOn  of  tie  dej>artment  is  nii^ifeprie^lited,  even 
W  some  who  aflfect  a  familiarity  with  the  details  orlnfliah  admin- 
istiiatfem ; .  and  In  a  i*ecent  STuiftber  of  a  contempca^stryj^snttmal  it 
is  spoken  of  as  if  composed  principally  if  not  exclusivelj^  of  mem- 
te's  of:  tfai^'  Civil '  Service.*  Now  the  feet  ife,  thit  though  many 
nictofeers  of  that  service!  have^  lis&ti  ix>  the  higJueel  ^ces  in  the 
political  departmewt,  still  the  depai;tment  itself  is  o^ett-  to^  the 
aspiring  dt  every  branch  of 'the  Indiari  SerfVicOi'^ift  proof  of 
whj#  Wfei  ^ay,  it?  16  onl^r  necessary  to  mention/ that  64lbOttjrfi  Jjord 
Mfetfe^fe^  tbet  Hon;  Mountstuart  fBlphiii8toiie,^^fe\'Ri  Jenkins, 
and' '  Sip  W*  Macnagbteii^  •  were  drffiao^ j  *  >  their  'cbnteMnporaiy 
pdliticalagciftts.  Sir  J  .MilctJm,  Sir  D/Odhtteriony^'SitT^Munro, 
aiid^^Sir  !l.  rottinger,  were  military  nien,  wMlbMi^^'GfSBme 
lilwcerjttiider  wh^6«n  Lord  Btetciife  begai*  hife'oaifeei*,  befeij^d  to 
thb  tnedidal  bi^anth  of  the  serviceJ  ••  '■  ^  '  '^  .!»*!;»  i ', 
'^Thfe 'ftittetionsctf  the  de^artmefit  atis^ia^little^understtood  as  its 
cohnj*?»feitlon ;  'and wef  fliid  it  Bpoken  of'in  the  aHlde-^febve  noticfed 


-•yiii^z  jjii; 


*  Qaaiterlff  Karkw  for  O^tolj^r,  10i<>.  .lAiticfalYIIt. 
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as  if  it  served  no  purpoi^e  but  thftt  pf  embarrassing  ^'  military 
commanders  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.''  Now,  con- 
siderinjg  that  the  employment  of  special  political  agents,  in  con- 
cert >vith  commanders  of  armies,  has  been  persisted  in  by  a  series 
of  wise  and  eminently  successful  governments,  it  ought,  we 
think,  to  occur  to  every  candid  mind  that  there  must  be  some 
cogent  re?ison  for  this  practice,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Nott,  that  it  is  one  of  the  primary  evils  of 
our  system  of  administration.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  our  Empire,  and  the  absolute  necessity,  in 
the  discharge  of  political  duties  in  India,  for  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  character  of  the  people  of  the  country,  or  of  such 
supereminent  general  talent,  as  can  but  very  rarely  be  met  with 
in  the  narrow  circle  whence  the  military  commander  of  every 
expedition  mu9t  be  taken.  It  constantly  happens  that  the  officer 
to  whom  a  command  must,  in  compliance  with  the  rules  and  re- 
gulations of  the  army,  be  confided,  lias  but  recently  arrived  from 
England,  full  perhaps  of  Peninsular  experience  and  professional 
knowledge,  but  totally  ignorant  of  the  language  ana  the  modes 
of  thought  and  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  East. 

In  this  case,  some  one  possessing  the  knowledge  wherein  the 
Commander  is  wanting,  must  go  with  the  army,  or  else  the  com- 
munications with  friendly  and  hostile  powers  must  be  carried  on 
by  dumb  show. 

This  all  will  admit ;  but  it  may  be  argued  that  the  person  so 
employed  ought  to  be  placed  in  subordination  to  the  Military 
Chief,  or,  in  other  words,  attached  to  his  Staff.  This  would  do 
well  enough,  if  his  part  were  to  be  that  of  a  mere  interpreter ;  but 
more  is  necessary.  In  addition  to  ignorance  of  language,  the 
officer  whoni  chance  and  his  standing  on  the  list,  as  often  as 
selection,  places  at  the  head  of  an  army,  must  often  be  wanting 
in  that  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  interests  of  our  singular 
empire,  and  that  consideration  for  the  perplexities  of  Asiatics  in 
their  dealings  with  Europeans,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
real  intercourse  with  Native  Chiefs,  no  allaying  of  unfounded 
fears  as  tp  our  designs,  no  negotiation,  in  short,  excepting  that 
wQr4-and-blow  diplomacy  ever  sure  to  be.  popular  in  camps  and 
pr^iged  in  senates.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  tnought  that  the  duly 

Qualified  subordinate  can  always  supply  by  his  suggestions  the 
eficiencies  of  his  superior ;  but  they  know  little  of  the  military 
variety  of  the  genus  Homo,  who  would  rely  upon  such  sugges- 
tions being  frankly  made  or  kindly  received.  The  spirit  is  mol- 
lified, but  not  extinct,  which  prompted  the  reply  of  a  General  in 
the  waj*  of  1757,  to  some  wise  hint  of  the  youthful  Washington. 
^^  Silence,  sir;  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  indeed,  when  a 
British  General  is  to  be  instructed  by  a  Virginia  Buckskin." 
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The  political  ju»ei^t  to  be  of.  any  service,  must  be  ii^  some  degye^ 
independent  of  nis  military  coadjutor ;  and  though  doubtless  this 
p^Uipn  of  power  is  well  avoided,  when,  as  may  happen  once  or 
twice,  in  a  .century,  an  individual  can  be  found  uniting  in  his  own 
person  either  sucn  knowledge  as  we  have  described,  or  its  only 
substitute,  vast  and  comprehensive  general  talent,  with  the  exact 
l^ade  pf  army  rank  to  entitle  him  to  the  command ;  stiH,  con- 
sidering how  rarely  this  can  happen,  the  distribution  is  perhaps 
not  so  universjJly  absurd  as  it  is  sometimes  represented. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  only  look  at  the  correspond- 
ence of  Sir  W*  Nott,  as  given  in  the  Article  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  The  gallant  general  was  very  probably  fitted  to  fill  the 
joint  posts  of  military  and  political  chief  of  the  Afghan  expedi- 
tion. This  double  appointment,  however,  was  precluded  by  his 
juniority  to  some  other  general  officers  in  the  field,  to  not  que  of 
whom  would  he  himself  we  suspect,  have  wished  to  see  such  ^ 
combined  charge  delegated. 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  of  India  might  have  given  the 
oJBftce  of  Envoy  to  Sir  W,  Nott ;  but  then  he  would  have  become 
a  political — the  ol^ject  of  his  own  abhorrence  and  a  butt  to  sar- 
casms as  bitter,  and  very  probably  as  merited,  as  those  levelled  by 
himself  at  the  late  Sir  W,  Macnaghten  and  his  subordinates. 
Perhaps  things  might  have  been  better  managed  by  him  than 
they  were  by  Sir  W.  Macnaghten — but  so  they  might  havQ  been 
by  somebody  else ;  and  the  circumstance  of  individual  capacity 
do^  not  touch  at  aU  npon  the  general  question  of  the  wisclom  of 
separate  political  agency. 

But  we  can  give  a  very  high  authority  for  our  view  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  attaching  a  degree  of  independent  authority  to  the 
post  of  political  agent  wim  an  army,  or  in  a  newly  conquered 
country.  In  that  repertory  of  military  and  political  wisdom,  the 
Wellington  Despatches,  there  may  be  found  the  following  letter, 
dated  13th  October,  1803,  and  addressed  to  a  gallant  officer  who 
seems  to  have  complained  of  his  subordination  to  a  political 
ftmctionary. 

"  In  this  part  of  the  world  there  is  no  power  but  that  of  the  sword ; 
and  it  follows  that  if  those  Agents  have  no  authority  over  the  Mili- 
tary they  have  no  power  whatever.  The  natives  would  soon  find  out 
their  state  of  weakness,  and  the  residents  would  lose  their  influence 
over  their  councils.  It  may  be  argued,  that  if  this  is  the  case,  the  Mili- 
tary Commanding  Officer  ought  to  be  the  Eesident  or  Political  Ag^nt. 
In  answer  to  this  argument,  I  say,  that  the  same  reasoning  applies  to 
every  part  of  the  executive  government;  and  that,  upon  this  ground,  the 
whole  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Military.  In  short,  the  only 
conclusion  Ijo  bi^  drawn  froin  all  reflection  upon  this  subject  is^  that  the 
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firitish  Government  in  India  is  i  phenoxDenoo,  and'  tEat  it^wi&l  not 
answer  to  apply  to  it,  in  its  present  state,  either  the  rules  which  guide 
otb^r  gQvemnients,  or  the  reasoning  upon /wfhich  thp^e  ^^ul^'JIiro 
founded."  .  .,         .  •   .^r  d:  'r  nui 


Wellington  DeepcOche^i  Vol.  2,  i?^^  -JrM> 


U) 


:\ 


:  Here  we;  may  quit  this  part  of  our  subject^  meiely  remsrkmg 
tbat-^ibe  illustriQus  writer  of  the  above  Despatch  isy  to  the  best  «f 
our  recollection,  the  only  individual  to  whom  in  Europe'  the;  j^ 
^uclvmlivided  psower  of  political  and  military  admimslratienthas 
fbr ^jQ^xitury  past  been  delegated;  while  the  only  corres|)6n£i^ 
instaace  in  India,  that  we  can  call  to  mind,  was  that  of  oir^  who 
used  to  be  styled  the  Wellington  of  the  EaBt-M:helate  Siv  B^^d 
Ocht^rlpny.  '  ■- 

Beturning  from  this  digression  to  the  eonsidemtion  o£::thd. 
Yplunie  before  us,  we  now  propose  to  follow  Mr,.Thornton'6\|iar4 
ratiye  in  its  bearing  on  political  transactions^  to  the  exobision^  in 
as  far  as  possible,  of  all  purely  military  matter^  The  aceottnt  of 
our  political  relations  with  Persia  and  Afghanistan  from  t^Ki 
beginning  of  the  century  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  tbd 
latter  country  is,  with  partial  exceptions^  clearly  as  :wjeft  as 
concisely  given  by  Mr.  Thornton.  There  is  little  in  dm 
passage  of  our  history  to  be  contemplated  with  sattsfiu^tioUi 
The  whole  scheme  of  subsidizing  Persia,  and  so  making  tlte 
Persians  think  that  we  were  paying  them  to  defend  us^  was 
faulty,  and  betrayed  an  ignorance  of  Asiatic  character ;  while  . : 

"  Suspicion  must  have  slept 
At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity  .  ,     ,, 

Kesign'd  her  charge," 

when,  iri  1814,  we,  to  please  our  Kussian  allies,  persuade^d  tfi^ 
Court  of  Persia  to  engage  "to  maintain  no  navy  on  the  Cas- 
pian.'^ *  : 

The  first  of  these  errors  was,  perhaps^  a  iiatural  consequence 
of  the  negotiations  being  conducted  under  instructions  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Crown  ;  but  the  second  looks  rather  like  an  act 
0f  infatuated  fondness  on  the  part  of  an  individual,  than  of  cold 
and  measured  friendship,  such  as  alone  can  subsist  between  states; 

Our  a?uthor  says  nothing  in  explanation  of  Dost  Moohmnniud'^ 
estrangement  from  us,  and  leaning  towards  Russia,  although  itis 
evidently  in  this  mood  of  his  mind  that  the  origin  of  our  expedi-^ 
tion  to  Cabool  is  to  be  sought  for,  -  ' ' 

We  are  told  indeed  that  .^    .        '  ''   /       ■    " 

''Shah  Shooja  twice  unsuceeaslbliy  attempted  to  recover <die ihi^ne 
fix)m  which  Muhmood  had  been  expelled  ;  but  Runjeet  Sing  succeed 
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ed  in  wresting  Peshawar  from  the  grasp  of  the  Rebel  Chiefs,  and  an- 
»eadnfg4fcto^bi3  own  dooMttiians/'**-F^  123.  ^  =  /  . .  .>^- 


^vv::  /:-if;i  tr 


-ilThifcfa  stafi^d  as  a  separate  inflated  feet  hiaVihgrio  cdniiexi^ 
ion  with  anything  that  followed;  and  yet,  as  we  showed  in  our 
forriife*'  article,  th^  proctf  may  be  found  in  the  first  pages  of  the 
Afghan  Blue  Book,  that  Shah  Shooja  was  permitted  to  form  his 
Kttban^  at-Lodiana  in  owr  territory,  and  to  march  out  Sit  its 
icdA  ifa  the  winter  of  183S-34,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  attaclc- 
li^  tt6^  cfe/iarfo  ruler  of  Afghanistan. 

Ifji  •  as  iwe  believe,  it  was  this  conduct  on  our  part  that  dii^dsed 
PoStnl^i^Mihummad  to  look  for  aUtances  in  another  quarts,  d 
stfongSE  instance  can  hardly  be  adduced,  of  the  danger  of  sw^erv- 
ing^^Hbu-ev^  slightly,  from  the  plain  rule  of  open  and  fair  dealing, 
with  which  no  casuistry  can  reconcile  the  passive  countenance 
giwen  by  HS  to  this  operation  against  a  friendly,  or  at  least  a  neu- 
tmdpower*  It  h  not  known  in  how  far  DostMoohummudwasprivy 
to  thedefflfins  of  the  King  of  Persia,  but  these  were  directed  against 
Hew*,  and  professed  to  be  limited  to  obtaining  from  Eamran,  the 
SoddoBye  iKing  of  Western  Afghanistan  and  nephew  of  Shah 
Shooja,  jfflomp^sation  fpr  certain  real  and  nndisputed  injuries,  of 
BO  great  moment  perhaps,  but  furnishing  a  fair  plea  for  the  hos- 
til^T  nmvemeilt  on  which  the  heart  of  the  former  potentate  had 
long. b^en; bent.  That  Persia  was  encouraged  and  prompted  by 
Rfassia^iii  the  daims  she  was  so  forward  to  press,  is  broadly  stated 
hgr.'/Wb;^  lEhdmton  on  apparently  satisfactory  grounds— p.  124 
€t  M^.'  ^  After  two  years  spent  in  preparation,  the  move- 
ment against  Herat  was,  as  is  well  known,  made  in  the  summer 
of  1838,  and  cm^nly  one  mor6  full  of  menace  to  our  tranquil- 
lity in  India  was  never  undertaken.  It  was  well  remarked,  as 
Mr.  Thornton  tells  us,  by  the  late  Sir  A.  Burnes  before  the  Af- 
gh^  i?far.)b^gan,  mi  tlxe  rjBuiarJk  continues  true  after  its  .ejk>se, 
thjatiib^e  inaj^.pei  an  extravagance  of  incredulity  as  Mellv^a. of 
alarm,  with  regard  to  the  designs  of  Bussia  in  the  direction  pf 
H^idcjstap..   Tp^ci^ancQ  of  her  apjjeari^g  at]Delhi,bas  <?f  Qoui*se 

fn  jabeurdly  exaggerated,  ;I)ut  it  is  sheer  folly  to :  believe  that 
h'e;r  subtle  operations  were  without  aim,  or.  ohjeot,  }l(^$la 
^Y  He  Qwr  very  good  friend,  but  what  business^  as  «ir  A,  Bur^ea 
Bg^d^ig4.  she  in, Afghanistan?  *^  Vat  shall  dchopest  m^u  dq  in 
mjSTffCte^^^^^  We  know  not  what  she  intended, 

$p^;W^^OYf  .what  fie  efife^cted,  that  was  a  rousing. ^n^Miiv 

npg^mp  of. the  Mahpmmedan  mmd  in  Indi^  to. an  ext<{int  imp^^ 
ceptible  possibly  to  those  who  were, not  in, the  h^bit  qf  persqnrt 
communication  with  our  subjects  of  that  persuasioi^but.npv^to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  were.  It  was  deep,  intense, — suflSci* 
en%isoiao  break  through  the  restraints^  not  only  of  prtKfenc^ 
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Init  ttf  wliat  fe  of  more  force  in  the  East,  conventional  politeness 
and  reserve.  Verses  in  the  Hihdostanee  language,  not  wanting  iii 
fire  and  spirit,  and  calling  upon  the  votaries  of  Islam,  of  evexj 
cla^  and  rank,  to  lay  aside  their  ordinary  pursuits,  and  to  gird  up 
thAt  loitts  for  the  approaching  Juhad  or  Holy  war,  were  Htho- 
j*^aph'ed  ftt  settle  uildiscovered  work-shop,  and  circulated  far  and 
wide.  *the  lately  ettiancipated  Press  was  also  turned  to  account- 
and  the  columns  of  the  Persian  newspapers  in  Calcutta  were  filled 
'with  articles  of  nearfy  the  same  inflammatory  tendency,  A  re- 
sult, little  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its  liberation,  was  the  dis- 
covery through  tfefe  channel,  of  some  extraordinary  proceedings 
at  Kurnool  in  Ih*^  Deccan,  which,  even  to  this  day,  remain  en- 
veloped in  a  degree  of  mystery.  The  ruling  Nabob  of  this  little 
priYiicipality  was  k  ^edbus  Moosulman,  and  his  outward  4emdh- 
strattOTi§  of  this  spirft  became  the  subject  of  such  ardent  encomium 
itt  the  Persiatt  iiew^papers,  that  attention  was  thereby  drawn  to 
ttteTSubject.  An  inquity,  set  on  foot  by  the  Government  of  Madras, 
ted  to  the  discovery  of  several  hundi'ed  well-made  pieces  of  field 
artilfery,  iskiliully  concealed  under  the  soil  of  the  great  court  of  the 
Nabob's  palace,  and  of  a  store  of  small  arms  and  accoutrements 
\mi  up  m  raUits,  sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  an  army  of 
Sdj'OO'O  tnen.  A  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  Lieutenant-Colonel 
\Vtight  of  H.M.  S9th  Foot,  and  several  other  officers  were  wound- 
ed, ^ded  iti  tire  dls^rsion  of  whatever  force  the  Nabob  had  col- 
fect?ed,  but  ^eith6!r  entreaty  nor- threat  could  extort  from  him  any 
tjxplanation  of  the  cause  of  an  accumulation  so  disproportioned  to 
Irhe  tneans  of  his  little  state.  *^  It  was  my  fancy,^'  was  his  onW 
rej)ly :  "^^  some  men  like  to  buy  horses,  some  to  buy  books,  and  1 
to  (Medt  Arms  and  military  stores."  He  was  deposed  and  re- 
moved to  the  Southern  province  of  Tritchinopoly,  where,  as 
Troticed  by  Mr.  Thornton,  page  324,  he  came  to  a  remarkable 
and  tmlooiced-for  end.  He  who  had  been  the  cynosure  of  everj' 
Mooslhn  eye,  listened  to  a  Christian  Missionary,  was  struck  by 
wh^t  he  heard,  and  began  to  frequent  the  Mission  Chapel. 
While  he  Was  seated  there  one  night  a  man  rushed  in,  staboed 
Mm  to  the  heart,  and  escaped.  The  undiscovered  assassin  was 
fcdieved  to  hftve  been  one  of  his  followers,  shocked  at  his  incipi- 
tfin^  apostasy  ;  but  there  may  have  also  been  a  prudential  motive 
fel*  making  &,way  with  one  who  probably  had  much  to  dis- 
c^e,  and  appealed  to  be  wavering  in  his  attachment  to  the  faith 
of  which  he  had  so  recently  been  the  vaunted  chaurpion. 

Such  weire  some  of  the  efiects  produced  by  the  King  of  Per- 
sia's advance  to  Herat ;  and  that  Russia  was  accessory  to  thai; 
Bfjovement  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  the  envoy.  Count  Sim- 
onfch,  in  the  camp,  and  by  his  conduct,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, page  138;  in  advancing  money  to  promote  the  enterprise. 
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linssia''s  concurrence  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  the  strong  facts 
of  a  te-ussian  battalion  havirlg  served  under  the  wily  izlias  of 
Polish  deserters  at  the  siege,  and  of  a  Russiiaii  general  liavingj  as 
\>^  have  heard,  been  killed  in  the  trenches.  Had  Herat  been 
taken,  the  Persian  force  would  havB  rolled  on  to  the  Indus,  leav- 
ing Russia  established  in  power,  in  its  rear.  ^  How  shall  I  de- 
scribe, or  what  shall  I  say  of  the  vast  armieis  of  Rtiissia  ?  H^rat 
is  the  first  object  of  attack,  and  then  the  intention  is  to  tidvaAcse 
against  the  English  possessions  in  Hindostan."  These  ^¥e  the 
translated  words  of  a  letter  printed  in  a  Persian  newsp^iper  in 
Calcutta,  and  may  assist  our  readers  to  estimate  thie  ^ictent  ef 
the  danger  to  our  peace,  involved  in  the  fall  of  that  tetvh  and 
fortress. 

li^ow  t^as  this  peril  averted  ?  Ilow  cattle  this  ittipc^^lant  jJa«6, 
assailed  as  it  w^s  by  the  nnfted  force  of  an  Asiatic  and  k  Euro- 
pean despotism,  to  be  preserved  from  becoming  th-^  advanced 
base  of  a  series  of  hostile  demonstrations  agsunist  our  em^re  in 
India? 

It  is  useless  to  seek  for  a  reply  in  the  volume  before  us,  wbere 
an  incidental  allasion  at  page  161  is  the  only  n'Otioe  4)ei^toweii 
upon  what  we  consider  to  be,  not  only  in  its  attendant  circum^ 
stances,  the  most  striking,  but  in  its  consequences  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  any  that  preceded  our  occupation  of  Candahat 
and  Cabool.  We  must  endeavour  to  fill  up  this  strange  blank 
in  Mr.  Thornton's  tale. 

The  siege  was  raised,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  Caus'- 
ed  by  an  exaggerated  report  of  the  strength  of  an  expedition  for- 
tunately detached  from  Bombay  during  that  season  to  take 
possession  of  the  island  of  Kurrac  in  the  I^ersian  Gulf.  Ev^n 
the  Russians  were  startled  by  this  well-timed  move,  and 
some  of  their  officers  in  Persia  are  said  to  have  expressed  ^eit 
surprise  at  such  promptitude  on  the  part  of  England,  ^  the  un- 
ready." They  forgot  that  India  is  not  governed  precisely  lipOTd 
the  model  of  the  mother-country,  and  that  a  Govemor-Generd 
enjoys  a  freedom  of  action  unknown  in  Downing  Street. 

The  detachment  on  the  island  consisted  only  of  native  troops 
from  Bombay,  or  "  rotten  Hindoos,"  as  the  King  of  Persia  called 
them  in  his  wrath,  when  he  discovered  how  inferior  to  what  he  had 
been  led  to  believe,  was  the  force  which  had  contributed  \6  di- 
vert him  from  the  attack  of  Herat.  But  thei^  Was  iffitftli^ 
cause  for  his  failure  in  that  enterprise:  a  cause  passeA  bvet  fti 
silence  by  our  author,  although  it  might  have  been  made  the  sn%-- 
ject  of  a  sketch,  to  form  a  pendant  to  Ihis  animated  descriptioli  of 
the  dofgnce  x)f  Vandewash,  by  Lieutenant  jFlint  in  1781.  Lfetr- 
tenant  Eldred  Pdttlii^r  of  the  Bombay  Artillery,  a  n6'ph6W  of 
t3ie  present  distinguished  Governor  of  the  'Cape  of  Good  tto|t6, 
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while  on  his  way  through  Afghanistan  to  Persia  in  the  spring  or 
summer  of  1838,  heard,  as  h^  approached  Herat,  of  the  imperid- 
tng  attack  of  that  place.  He  perceived  and  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  a  ^at  service  to  his  country.  He  tendered 
his  services  to  the  King  Kamran  and  his  Minister,  Yar  Moo- 
hammud,  as  an  artillery  officer,  to  assist  in  the  defence.  Gunnery 
being  the  one  art  wherein  a  true  Moosulman  may  admit  his  in- 
.f(^ri9rity  to  a  doc  of  a  Christian,  Lieutenant  Pottinger^s  offer 
wa3  accepted ;  and  he  soon  acquii*ed  a  general  control  over  all  the 
operations  of  the  carrison.  So  well  were  these  conducted,  and 
so  entirely  were  they  felt  to  proceed  from  Lieutenant  Pottinger, 
:that  loM  after  the  siege  had  oeen  raised  the  Minister  for  foreign 
affairs  in  Persia,  Mirza  Hajee  Aghasee  conversing  with  an 
English  gentleman  on  the  subject,  suddenly  burst  out  into  an 
honest  encomium  of  the  youn^  officer,  by  whose  skill  and  courage 
,he  had  been  baffled,  and  exclaimed — 

«  Bit  was  a  clever  fellow  that  Pottinger.  Wheiev^  I  ran  up  a 
battery,  there  he  had  always  a  work  to  counteract  me.  But  if  I  had 
o^y  luid  20,000  pounds  more  of  gunpowder  I  should  have  blown  him 
up.     Y«t,  it  would  have  been  a  pity  ;  for  he  was  a  clever  fellow," 

In  addition  to  this  praise  from  the  lips  of  a  foe,  we  can  give 
the  following  anecdote  from  the  pen  of  a  friend  who  gather^  it, 
we  believe,  from  the  people  of  Herat,  where  it  must  oe  remem- 
bered that  Lieutenant  Pottinger  was,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  siege,  without  a  single  European  companion.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  storming-party  had  actually  forced  the  breach  and  effect- 
ed a  lodgement  within  the  walls.  The  Afghans  were  dismayed, 
and  even  the  Minister,  Yar  Moohummud,  was  retiring  in  des- 
f  aif  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  when  Lieutenant  Pottin- 
ger, who  had  been  employed  in  another  quarter,  hearing  of  what 
had  happened,  hurried  to  the  spot,  seized  Yar  Moohummud  by 
the  arm,  dragged  him  towards  the  point  attacked,  addressed  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  to  the  men  of  the  garrison,  and  then  led 
them  9n  to  charge  and  drove  back  the  Persians  who  had  so 
nearly  opened  a  way  for  the  victorious  entiy  of  their  king. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  anecdote,  for  it  rests  on 
the  authority  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Stoddart,  who  introduced  it 
into  the  last  letter  that  he  is  known,  we  believe,  to  have  written 
frongi  Bokhara,  because,  as  he  stated,  he  might  never  have  an- 
other opportunity  of  recording  what  he  knew  his  friend  Pottirt- 
g^r's  modesty  would  not  allow  him  to  narrate  of  himself. 

But  Lieutenant  Pottinger's  services  did  not  end  with  the  libe- 
ration of  Herat  from  a  state  of  siege. 

J    On  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  army,  the  Minister,  Yar  Moo- 
liummud,  begjsm  to  recruit  the  shattered  finances  of  the  state,  by 
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yriStiy  eurininff  expa^iefits,  among  which  the  most  remarkable 
was  that  of  selling  as  slaves  to  the  Oosbeck  Tartiirs  such  hetefo^ 
jdox  Moosulmans  of  the  Sheeah  sect  as  would  not  pay  for  per- 
mission to  remain  in  the  town.  Against  these  and  other  enor- 
mities, Lieutenant  Pottinger,  who  bad  been  appointed  to  be  the 
British  Political  Agent  at  Herat,  remonstrated  so  boldly,  that 
one  5ay  in  open  Durbar  in  the  King's  presence,  the  Minister 
lost  his  temper  and  called  him  a  liar.  ^'  Yon  are  a  dog,  and  n 
liar  toO;'*  was  the  reply  returned  by  Lieutenant  Pottinger,  who 
instantly  withdrew  with  his  friend  Colonel  Stoddart,  and  prep$r- 
e(^  at  all  hazards,  to  quit  the  place.  On  his  intention  transpir- 
ing grain  rose  to  double  its  previous  price  in  the  Bazaar,  attd 
the  Minister  was  constrained  to  beg  it  as  a  favour  of  him  to  fe- 
main.  Lieutenant  Pottinger  consented,  but  upon  the  condition 
of  the  cruel  measures  which  he  had  objected  to  feeing  abandoned. 

In  contemplating  the  position  of  this  young  British  ofBoej^, 
4ilon& -among  a  fierce  aod  fanatical  people,  hereditary  hitters  of 
9»d  raise  and  creed,  yet  all  submitting  in  war  to  his  guidance,  in 
•peac^  to  hisr  dictation,  the  mind  naturally  runs  back  to  the  earliier 
intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Asiatics,  to  speculate  upon  the 
jpaose.  of  the  unvarying  ascendancy  of  the  former  over  the  latter, 
firqm  tbe  first  dawn  of  authe;itic  history  until  now.  The  caiise, 
vre  suspect,  lies  too  deep  for  human  wisdom  to  detect ;  but  the  feet 
^eeois  lous  to  be  established  by  the  experience  of  upwards  of  twenty 
centuries — ;and  there  is  more  than  a  fanciful  analogy  between 
the  situation  in  point  of  influence  of  Themistocles  at  the  Court  of 
Arta:5erxes,  and  that  of  Lieutenant  Pottinger  in  the  Durbar  of 
Kamrau.  Jhe  speculation  is  not  an  idle  one,  for  it  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  very  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  that  re- 
gulates and  accounts  for  the  variations  observable  in  our  conduct 
towards  Asiatip  from  the  rules  that  govern  our  dealings  witli 
Buropean  states.  International  law  is  unknown  in  the  East, 
where  religion  supplies,  however  imperfectly,  its  place.  If  ri- 
gidly adhered  to,  it  must  often  fetter  one  party  witnout  imposing 
any  compensatory  restriction  on  the  other.  But  while  a  literal 
observance  of  its  rules  may  often  be,  as  Mr.  Thornton  somewhere 
^ys,  pedantic  folly,  there  can  never  be  a  case  to  warrant  our  vio- 
lating its  spirit,  or,  in  the  pride  of  our  wisdom  and  our  strength, 
dispensijJg  with  such  of  its  restraints  as  are  founded  not  upon 
coinpact  or  understanding  between  communities,  but  upon  the 
great  principles  of  justice  engraven  by  our  Maker  on  our  hearts. 
These  reflections  have  been  suggested  to  our  minds  by  the  qiies*- 
tion  now  pressing  on  our  notice,  the  policy  namely  and  the  pro- 
priety of /Our  Afghan  expedition  from  the  beginning  to  its  close.' 
..  For  so  long  as  Herat  was  in  peril  there  cannot,  we  think,  be  a 
5oubt  that  the  resolution  to  advance  to  meet  on  the  threshold,  a 
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danger  which  at  every  step  would  have  become  more  formidttblct 
as  it  drew  nigher  to  our  possessions,  was  as  justifiable  as  it  Wfl« 
bold  and  wise.  In  this  opinion  most  of  those  acquainted  with 
India  will,  we  think,  agree,  though  many  may  regret  that  tk« 
movement  was  persisted  m  after  the  King  of  Persia  had  retreat- 
ed, and  Herat  was  safe.  But  we  had,  to  conciliate  our  formidable 
ally  of  the  Punjaub,  become  parties  to  a  treaty  binding  us  to  C0* 
operate  with  him  in  restoring  Shah  Shooja  after  30  years  of  exile 
to  the  throne  of  Cabool.  Our  co-operations  with  native  altiei 
have  ever  proved  to  be  very  one-sided  operations,  and  we  must 
leave  it  to  deeper  jurists  to  decide  in  how  far  our  promise  to  the 
ruler  of  the  Sikhs  made  it  incumbent  upon  us,  as  men  of  o«r 
word,  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  whole  labour  of  invading  attd 
conquering  Afghanistan. 

On  the  score  of  policy,  our  mistake  seems  to  have  been  lliat  ef 
relying  on  a  power  of  our  own  erection  to  second  and  carry  out 
our  own  peculiar  views.  No  restored  sovereign  can  ever  be  of 
much  service  to  those,  if  strangers,  through  whom  he  regains  his 
throne ;  for  his  very  obligations  to  them  must,  by  d^troying  hi> 
popularity  as  a  ruler,  impair  his  efficiency  as  an  ally.  This  ia- 
efficiency  must  of  course  be  aggravated,  when  the  reinstated 
Prince  is  forced  to  square  his  administration  by  the  wishes  aed 
principles  of  those  who  bring  him  back,  instead  of  suiting  it  to  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  those  to  whom  ne  returns.  Shah  Sbooja 
laboured  under  both  of  these  difficulties ;  he  was  not  only  repm- 
ed  by  the  English,  but  he  was  daily  obliged  to  recall  this  morU* 
fying  fact  to  tne  recollection  of  his  subjects,  by  the  European  cait 
and  colour  of  his  measures.  He  is  said  to  have  expressed  tiuft 
rather  quaintly  in  taking  leave  of  a  British  officer  who  wai  re- 
turning to  India.  "  Tell  the  Governor-General,"  he  said,  "  that 
all  the  good  that  is  done  here  is  done  by  Sir  W.  Macnaghteti, 
and  all  the  evil  too ;  for  I  do  nothing." 

Far  be  it  ft*oni  us  to  cast  any  blame  upon  the  envoy  for  laboaiv 
ing  as  he  did,  with  all  the  powers  of  his  well  stored  mind,  to  render 
the  reinstated  monarchy  a  blessing  to  the  people,  or  for  striving 
to  give  them  a  taste  for  a  mild  and  well  oraered  govemnaent* 
Indeed,  neither  he  nor  the  Govemor-Greneral  could  have  allowed 
Shah  Shooja  to  rule  upon  Afghan  principles,  without  bekig 
themselves  soon  called  to  account  by  their  own  countrymen  for 
a  disregard  of  Christian  principles.  But  while  the  people  e£ 
England  would  not  have  tolerated  ahead-lopping  administratioti, 
they  were  sure  soon  to  complain  of  the  enormous  cost  of  a  mikier 
system.  Hence  arose  those  orders  for  economfeing  which,  as 
hinted  rather  than  asserted  by  Mr.  Thornton,  (page  241,)  bwame 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  final  revolt.  In  his  ^xie^  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  his  superiors,  the  envoy,  conscious  of  the  read 
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fo^  that  be  was  daily  doing,  may  have  overlooked  how  entirely 
uie  power  of  Shah  Shooja  re3ted  upon  the  two  props  of  buUioa 
and  bayonets ;  but  Mr.  Thornton  does  not  say  th^t  he  either 
sojQ^Bsted  or  approved  of  the  reductions  to  which  it  devolved 
upcm  him  to  give  effect.  Timely  warning  of  the  probable  con^ 
sequences  of  these  measures  upon  the  Ghibzye  Chiefs  in  the 
Kohistan  was,  we  believe,  given  by  Lieutenant  Pottjnger,  who, 
now  raised  to  the  rank  of  major,  had  been  removed  from  Herat, 
and  was  stationed  as  political  agent  at  Charikar,  about  20  miles 
to  the  North  of  Cabool,  whence,  though  wounded,  he  effected 
his  escape  (as  stated  at  page  268,)  with  only  one  companion,  and 
passing  through  the  Afghan  force,  entered  the  beleaguered  can* 
tonments  in  the  middle  of  November  1841. 

The  events  that  followed  belong  to  military  history,  and  lie 
bey<Hid  the  limit  assigned  to  our  comments.  The  direct  autho- 
rity of  the  envoy  ana  the  political  agents,  ceased  with  the  com- 
mencement of  <^n  hostilities;  but  as  uiose  functionaries  have  been 
•ft^i  alluded  to,  as  instrumental  in  ^ome  way  or  other  towards 
ifiduciiig  the  disasters  that  ensued,  we  think  it  right  to  try  to 
explain  their  real  position.  It  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Mr.  Thofi;i- 
ton  (page  264,)  that  it  is  a  bare  act  of  justice  to  Sir  William 
Maenaght^  to  state,  ^'  that  whatever  of  promptitude  and  energy 
was  di^layed  in  the  higha*  departments  at  Cabool  during  these 
unhappy  scenes,  seems  traceable  to  him,"  and  even  the  unfriendly 
Qoaiterly  Baviewer  admits  (No.  156,  page  494,)  that,  "when 
the  abyss  of  danger  at  last  discovered  itself.  Sir  William  showed 
no  want  of  manhood ;  on  the  contrary,  whatever  energy  can  \q 
said  to  have  been  displayed  in  the  crisis  itself,  was  dispUyed  by 
the  nnfertofiate  diplomatist." 

With  such  concurrent  testimony  in  favour  oS  the  envoy's  con- 
do^  and  with  our  knowledge  of  his  long-established  character 
f<Mr  eminent  ability,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  wa^ 
to  his  want  of  authority  to  command,  that  the  absence  of  all  plan 
and  decision  in  the  subsequent  operations  is  to  be  ascribed ;  and 
yet,  there  are  those,  in  high  place  too,  who  scruple  not  to  speak 
ai  our  disasters  as  in  some  degree  caused  by  his  perplexing  jH^e- 
senee  aed  interference.  In  one  passage  of  the  Article  in  the 
Quarteriy  Review,  above  cited  (page  494,)  a  parallel  is  drawn 
between  the  "  small  Urds"  at  Cabool,  and  the  "  stnmg  man"  at 
Candafaar ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  danger  at  the 
former  place  was  at  least  four  times  greater  than  at  the  latter, 
and  that  General  Nott  was  free  to  order  and  to  act  as  he  thought 
fit,  while  Sir  William  Macnaghten  could  only  suggest,  we  think 
that  the  unshaken  constancy  evinced  by  the  diplomatist,  might 
hare  averted  the  disparaging  comparison  here  implied  between, 
hkn  and  the  more  fortunate  military  commander. 
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There  is  A  pif6vailing  error  also,  as  to  the  manner  and  degree 
of  the  envo/s  mistakes,  antecedently  to  tlie  revolt,  upon  "v^hioh 
our  authcHT  throws  no  light  whatever.  That  outbreak  does  not 
appear  to  have  been,  as  many  suppose,  the  result  of  any  unde- 
tected plot,  and  in  fact,  came  unexpectedly  even  upon  those 
who  took  the  most  active  part  in  it.  The  account  given  of  its 
orijgin  by  a  Moonshee,  or  native  secretary  of  the  envoy's,  who 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  the  points  of  his  fingers  and  toes  into 
Hindostan,  carries  a  good  deal  of  probability  on  its  face.  His 
story  is,  that  on  the  night  of  the  1st  November  1841,  Ubdoola, 
a  chief,  afterwards  killed  at  Belunaroo  on  the  23d  of  that 
month,  came  to  Ameenoola  Khan,  one  of  our  most  inveterate 
foes,  and  said,  "  Macnaghten  is  going,  and  Bimies"  (to  whom 
lie  bore  a  private  but  deadly  grudge,)  "  will  succeed  to  his  place, 

nd    ' 


and  once  in  power  may  get  beyond  the  reach  of  my  vengeance. 
To  make  sure  of  my  revenge,  I  will  attack  and  murder  him  to- 
morrow morning."  How  he  acted  upon  that  resolution  is  mat- 
ter of  history,  although  Mr.  Thornton  narrates  the  assault  upon 
the  house  of  Sir  A.  Bumes,  as  if  it  had  been  a  consequence,  in- 
stead of  the  precursor,  of  the  insurrection  in  the  city  (page  252.) 
This  we  apprehend  to  be  a  mistake,  and  we  wish  the  authority 
were  given  for  that  want  of  decision,  and  "  ostentatious  modera- 
tion" on  that  ofEcer's  part,  but  for  which  he  thinks  "  the  out- 
break might  have  been  at  once  checked."  We  agree  with  our 
author  in  thinking  that  the  spark  might  have  been  trodden  down 
before  it  spread  into  a  flame ;  and  the  Moonshee's  narrative  ccm- 
firms  this  by  stating  that,  for  two  hours  after  the  murder  of  Sir 
A.  Bumes,  the  town's-people  were  all  aghast,  looking  for  what  was 
to  follow ;  but  nothing,  we  are  convinced,  could  possibly  have 

Erevented  that  lamented  officer  and  his  gallant  companions  from 
ecoioing,  in  the  very  words  used  by  the  Chiefe  at  Cabool,  in  an- 
nouncing the  event  to  those  of  the  KLyber  pass,  "  the  food  of 
the  sword." 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  situation  of  the  gallant  little  army 
at  Julalabad,  and  see  in  how  far  political  agency  contributed  to 
its  maintaining  its  ground,  and  thus  proving  a  barrier  to  the  tor- 
rent, that  witn  its  fall  might  have  poured  through  the  Pun- 
jaub  into  our  provinces.  Sir  R.  Sale  entered  Julalabad  on 
the  12th  November  1841,  with  provisions  for  not  more  than  a 
week,  and  with,  the  loss  of  all  his  baggage,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  ammunition.  Happily,  the  treasure  was  preserved,  and 
this,  in  the  hands  of  the  political  i^ent,  Major  George  Macgre- 
gor,  proved  the  means  of  procuring  the  other  necessaries  of  ex- 
istence. Speaking  their  language  with  fluency,  and  understand- 
ing thieir  character  thoroughly,  this  worthy  colleague  of  tlie  gallant 
chief,  who  was  ev«r  foinvard  tp  bear  witness  to  his  merits,  open- 
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ed  a  commuMcation  with  the  Afghans^  and  actually  porchased, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  not  only  provisions,  but  even  ammu- 
nition from  those  with  whom^  in  his  military  capacity,  he  was 
engaged  in  fighting  during  the  day. 

But  the  treasure  was  not  inexhaustible,  and  unless  it  could  be 
replenished  there  was  still  risk  of  the  garrison  perishing  from 
the  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  defence.  The  required 
peciHiiary  reinforcements  were  furnished  by  two  other  able 
members  of  the  political  department,  both,  like  Major  Macgregbr, 
accomplished  oriental  scholars,  and  conversant  with  the  ways 
and  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  thrown. 
These  were  Captain  Lawrence,  now  E.esident  at  Lahore,  and 
Captain  Mackeson^  who,  from  their  post  at  Peshawur,  contrived 
by  small  remittances,  carried  by  horsemen,  (who  of  course  passed 
as  belonging  to  our  enemies,)  to  keep  the  treasury  at  JulalaJbad 
fit)m  being  drained. 

But  Peshawur  belonged  to  the  Sikhs,  and  without  their  con- 
currence our  political  agents  could  neither  have  remained  there, 
nor  have  commanded  the  means  of  rendering  aid  to  their  countnr- 
men  in  advance.  How  was  that  concurrence  obtained  through- 
out tJie  long  and  dreary  period  of  our  disasters  and  depression  ? 
Here  the  influence  of  another  political  agent  of  a  higner  grade 
is  to  be  found  contributing  directly  to  the  great  object  of  sup- 
porting the  force  at  Julalabad.  We  know  now  what  the  Sikhs 
are,  and  are  therefore  in  the  best  position  to  prize  to  the  full  the 
service  rendered  to  his  country  by  the  individual  through  whose 
tact  and  talent  the  Court  of  Lahore  was  kept  steady  to  its  friend- 
ship at  a  season  when,  not  to  speak  of  its  open  hostility,  its  mere 
inactivity  might  have  done  us  such  deadly  injury.  That  indivi- 
dual was  Mr.  George  Kussell  Clerk,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
then  the  Governor-General's  Political  Agent  on  the  Sutledge, 
and  lately  appointed  to  be  the  Governor  of  Bombay. 

We  must  now  go  back  upon  our  steps  to  Cabool,"  where  Sir 
William  Macnagliten  had  perished,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  effect 
by  negotiation,  what  our  arms  could  not  achieve. 

Mr.  Thornton  (page  294,)  repels  with  becoming  scorn  the 
miserable  attacks  upon  the  envoy's  memory,  in  regard  to  this 
very  negotiation  ;  but  even  he  hardly  gives  full  force  to  Sir  W. 
Macuaghten's  emphatic  expression,  as  we  have  heard  it,  of  his 
consciousness  of  the  danger  which  he  was  about  to  encounter. 
"  I  know  that  it  is  dangerous,"  were,  we  believe,  his  words  to 
some  one  who  sought  to  dissuade  from  meeting  the  insurgent 
chiefs,  "but  will  you  tell  me  what  there  is  that  we  can  do  now 
which  shall  not  be  dangerous?" 

By  the  death  of  the  envoy  and  Sir  A.  Bumes,  Major  Pottin- 
ger  became  the  senior  of  bis  dq)artment  on  the  spot^  and  con« 
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sented,  Mr.  Thornton  tells  us,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  General^ 
to  act  as  Political  Agent. 

At  a  council  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  force, 

"  Major  Pottinger  opened  his  views,  avowing  his  conviction  that  no 
confidence  could  he  placed  in  any  treaty  formed  with  the  Afghans,  and 
that  to  hind  the  Government  of  India,  hy  engagements,  to  evacuate 
the  country,  and  to  pay  a  sum  of  14  lacs  of  rupees  (for  this  formed 
part  of  the  engagement,)  was  inconsistent  with  public  duty.  Enter- 
taining these  opinions,  the  only  honourable  course  in  bis  judgment  was 
either  to  hold  out  to  the  last  at  Cabool,  or  to  endeavour  to  force  a  way 
to  Julalabad.  Major  Pottinger  appears  to  have  found  no  support  in 
the  council."— P.  299. 

Here  we  see  the  want  of  a  separate  political  officer,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  country,  acknowledged 
in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken ;  but 
Mr.  Thornton  omits  one  circumstance  highly  honourable  to  Ma- 
jor Pottinger's  disinterestedness,  namely,  that  when  his  objec- 
tions were  overruled,  he  consented  to  affix  his  signature,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Afghan  Chiefs,  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  them, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  cripple  a  measure  resolved  upon  by 
others,  however  much  he  might  disapprove  of  it  himself. 

Major  Pottinger's  life  was  preserved  by  his  being  made  over 
to  the  Afghans  as  a  hostage,  and  he  appears  once  more  upon  the 
scene,  as  the  main,  we  might  almost  say  the  sole,  agent,  in  effect>- 
ing  the  liberation  of  the  ladies  and  other  captives  at  Bamian,  on 
the  borders  of  Toorkestan,  in  September  1842. 

The  description  of  this  event,  by  Mr.  Thornton,  at  page  385, 
IS  well  worthy  of  perusal ;  but  w^e  can  only  find  space  for  the  fol* 
lowing  sentences,  cited  from  Lady  Sale's  narrative : — 

^'  It  would  be  great  injustice  to  Major  Pottinger  not  to  mention  the 
active  part  he  took  in  affairs.  From  his  parfect  knowledge  of  the  Per' 
sian  language^  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs  <^  the 
people^  he  well  knew  how  to  manage  them,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
slightest  opening  on  their  part  in  our  favour.  His  coolness  and  deci- 
sion were  only  equalled  by  the  promptness  with  which  he  met  the 
wishes  of  the  Chiefs." 

The  liberation  of  the  captives  was  an  object  of  vast  public  im- 
portance; for  the  reproach  attaching  to  us  throughout  India  from 
their  long  detention,  would  have  been  rendered  indelible  by  their 
removal  into  hopeless  slavery  in  Toorkestan.  In  this  matter^ 
policy  confirmed  what  g*allantry  dictated,  and  the  whole  nation 
owes  a  vast  obligation  to  the  young  Political  Agent,  the  late 
(alas!  that  we  must  say  the  late^)  Major  Pottinger,*  who  in  res- 

*  Major  Pottinger  died  in  China,  where  he  had  gone  to  see  his  uncle,  8i^  H. 
Pottioger,  immediately  after  his  return  from  Cabool. 
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cuing  his  countrjrwomen  from  a  fate  too  terrible  to  contemplate, 
saved  his  country's  honour  from  a  stain  that  must  have  tarnished 
all  its  after  triumphs. 

The  thorny  subject  of  Sinde  alone  remains  to  be  noticed ;  and 
this  we  shall  touch  upon  but  lightly. 

All  that  we  know  for  certain  about  this  province,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  volume  before  us  (page  413,)  is,  that,  "  during  the 
terrible  reverses  of  our  armies  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  conse- 
,quent  diminution  of  our  military  reputation,"  Sinde  was  under 
a  separate  Political  Agent's  charge,  and  that  Sinde  then  remain- 
ed tranquil.  We  are  further  told,  at  page  415,  that  on  the  15th 
October  1842,  Sinde  was  transferred  to  the  political  charge  of 
the  General  commanding  our  army  in  that  quarter,  and  that 
thenceforward,  as  our  dangers  were  passing  away  in  other  quar- 
ters, our  troops  returning  in  triumph,  and  assembling  in  vast 
strength  on  the  Sutledge,  Sinde  became  disturbed,  and  the 
scene  of  a  desperate  struggle. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  we  think,  that  whatever  there  may  be  of 

food  or  of  evil,  future  or  present,  in  the  conquest  of  Sinde,  is  to 
e  carried  to  the  credit  or  debit  of  that  union  of  political  with 
military  power,  which,  though  so  often  spoken  of  as  a  desideratum 
in  our  system  of  Indian  government,  we  have  only,  in  this  one 
instance  of  late,  seen  submitted  to  the  test  of  practical  experi- 
ment. 

We  may  now  draw  to  a  conclusion,  trusting  that  we  have  done 
something,  even  by  our  feeble  and  imperfect  sketch,  to  disabuse 
omr  readers  of  a  prevaih'ng  error,  relative  to  one  most  important 
department  of  British  Indian  administration,  and  that,  too,  with- 
otit  reflecting  upon  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  of  no  slight  magnitude,  for  it  remotely 
involves  the  removal  of  the  main  restraint  upon  our  empire's  ten- 
dency to  overshoot  even  its  gigantic  strength, by  atoo  rapid  growth. 
If,  by  exaggerating  failures,  and  keeping  all  the  good  done  by 
the  political  department,  as  at  present  constituted,  out  of  sight, 
an  impression  can  be  produced  that  Indian  diplomacy,  even  in 
its  details,  is  as  safely  to  be  intrusted  to  persons  of  no  Indian 
experience  as  to  those  who  have  made  the  languages  and  man- 
ners of  the  people  of  the  East  their  professional  study,  it  follows 
as  a  natural  consequence,  that,  at  no  distant  period,  our  negoti- 
ations may,  in  future  wars,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  class,  wnose 
leanings  must  ever  be  in  favour  of  further  and  ftirther  conquest. 
Here  we  must  stop;  but  our  partings  with  Mr.  Thornton  are 
even  alleviated  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  meeting,  and  a  glance 
at  what  is  to  follow  may  therefore  form  a  fitting  close  to  our 
notice  of  the  volume  before  us.  Judging  of  his  feelings  by  our 
own,  we  almost  envy  him  the  task  that  now  we  hope  occupies 
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liis  attention.  It  must  indeed  be  with  a  joy  bearing  some  faint 
resemblance  to  that  expressed  by  Dante  and  Milton,  in  effecting 
their  escape  from  the  realms  of  darkness  or  uncertain  light,  that 
our  author  will  pass  from  a  tale  of  distress,  and  disaster,  and 
dubious  gloiy,  to  the  more  congenial  theme  of  a  war  founded  iti 
justice,  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  terminated  with  that  lofty 
wisdom  which  waves  immediate  to  secure  enduring  benefits. 

If  there  be  any  drawback  on  the  pleasure  attending  the  con- 
templation of  the  events  alluded  to,  it  will  we  fear  be  found  in 
the  verification  of  a  remark  in  our  former  Article,  that  even  a 
Governor-General  requires  encouragement  to  persevere  in  a 
course  of  moderate  and  forbearing  policy.  Great  as  is  the 
honour  duetto  Lord  Hardinge  for  his  heroic  bearing  during 
those  successive  days  and  nights  of  battle,  when,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  annals  of  our  Indian  empire,  that  empire  was  for  a  while 
in  real  and  imminent  peril,  not  less  is  praise  justly  owing  to 
his  moral  courage  in  braving  the  reproach,  not  to  be  averted 
even  by  his  long-established  name  as  a  soldier,  or  by  his  recent 
deeds  of  daring  in  the  field,  for  resolving  to  refrain  from  seizing 
upon  all  that  fliose  very  deeds  had  contributed  to  bring  within 
his  grasp. 

'  We  rejoice  to  perceive,  that  while  but  too  many  in  India  join 
with  the  equally  inconsiderate  in  England  in  blaming  the  mode- 
I'ation  of  the  Governor-General,  the  wiser  portion  of  the  Indian 
Press  has  maintained  its  own  character  by  defending  the  recent 
policy  of  our  Government  towards  the  rulers  and  people  of  the 
jPun  jaub.  How  that  policy  is  viewed  by  our  own  native  subjects 
in  the  East,  is  what  few  will  condescend  to  inquire.  Yet  their 
views  upon  such  a  point  seem  to  us  to  be  of  no  secondary  im- 
portance; and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  our  readers,  upon 
the  authority  of  some  of  the  best-informed  among  our  country- 
men on  the  spot,  that  the  arrangements  which  followed  the  bril- 
liant campaign  on  the  Sutledge  have  gratified  our  friends  as 
much  as  they  have  mortified  our  enemies ; — the  former  rejdicing 
at  the  proof  afforded  by  our  moderation  in  the  hour  of  triumph 
of  the  sincerity  of  those  professions  in  which  their  faith  had  been 
a  little  shaken,  the  latter  lamenting  that  they  can  thence  divine 
no  confirmation  of  their  assertions  tnat  our  cupidity  is  boundless, 
and  that  our  real  object  is  the  gradual  absorption,  on  any  decent 
pretext,  of  every  independent  state  in  India.  For  ourselves,  we 
frankly  avow  our  pride  at  finding  the  speculative  views  contained 
in  our  former  Article  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  subsequent  policy 
of  the  Government  of  India,  and  at  the  high  confirmation  thus 
given  to  the  opinion  there  hazarded  on  the  wisdom  of  leaving  a 
nation  of  Hinaoo  origin  and  character  interposed  between  us  and 
the  fanatical  Mahommedans  of  Western  Asia, 
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Art.  VII. — The  Scotch  Law  of  Entail  considered  toith  reference 
to  its  Practical  Evils,  as  affecting  the  Means  of  Improvement 
of  the  Country.    Edinburgh:  1847. 

The  effects  of  the  Scotch  law  of  entail  present  a  very  striking 
j)roof  of  the  inevitable  tendency  to  evil  which  marks  aJl  violar 
tions  of  n^^tural  law,  and  all  artificial  svstems  set  up  by.nja^j  cpiv 
trary  to  the  provisions  established  by  the  Almighty  fop  the 
regulation  of  the  possession  and  enjoyment,  by  His  creatiui?esji 
of  the  gifts  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  them.  The  earth>  is- 
THE  Lord's.  To  men,  as  generation  after  generation .  jwsQS. 
over  it,  He  has  given  its  use;  but  to  no  erne  generation  bash^^ 
granted  authority  to  exclude  those  who  are  to  succeed,  from  the 
s^me  full  and  free  enjoyment  which  they  themselves  possess.  This 
l)rinciple  is  so  clearly  founded  in  natural  law,  that  it  at  once  i ap- 
proves itself  to  the  common  feelings  of  all  men ;  and.it  hfe^  even 
been  admitted  by  very  eminent  authorities  in  our  own  municipal 
law — as  by  the  first  Lord  Meadowbank,  who,  on  one  occasion, 
observed  from  the  bench — "  That  he  thought  that  th^,  earth  was/ 
^iyen  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  the 
time ;  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  principle  that  the  men  exist-1 
iug  in  one  generation  should  tie  up  those  who  were  to  succeed 
them  in  the  use  of  such  property,  in  all  future  generations."    ,   i 

The  law  of  entail,  however,  is  in  dh'ect  opposition  to  thiai 
great  principle.  Its  object  is  to  enable  the  men  of  any  one  of 
the  generations,  which  nit  over  the  earth's  surface  as  ^shadows , 
tliat  pass  away,  to  impress  permanently  on  particular  portions  csf 
iliat  earth,  their  own  puny  ajid  transitory  will,  so  that  from* 
thenceforward,  and  for  ages  to  come — its  succession — ^its;  use—  \ 
its  enjoyment — its  management — its  disposal — should  allte/ref 
gulatedj  not  according  to  the  wants  Mid  the  wUl  of  the  gen/era- 
tion  which  may  for  the  time  possess  it,  but  according,  to  the  dic4 
tates  of  one  whose  frame  has  itself  long  been  dust; — dictates^  too, 
adopted  often  from  mere  caprice,  and  of  necessity  umuited  to  a 
state  of  society  and  circumstances  which  he  never  could  have 
foreseen. 

The  origin  of  this  system  was  the  intense — ^we  might  almost,  ' 
with  reference  to  the  feelings  of  Scottish  proprietors,  call  it  thei. 
iiisape — desire  of  pei^etuating,  under  all  circumstances:  $aud 
changes,  their  own  families  and  names,  and  the  pos^essic^i^iia: 
j>er^on?,  of  their  own  blood,  of  the  lands  they  th^inseltes  i»vB  ■ 
mherited  or  acquired,    By  the  law  of  Rc«n^  so  fltrt>pgly:&tmct.. 
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ed  on  natural  law  and  justice,  a  man  could  only  appoint  lik  own 
heir.  He  could  not  name  an  heir  to  his  heir.  Our  feudal 
notions  encouraged  a  contrary  principle,  and  allowed,  at  first 
the  sovereign — granter  of  a  fief — and  afterwards  the  grantee 
himself,  to  nx  perpetuaUv  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the 
fief  should  descend,  liiis  destination,  however,  was  always 
liable  to  be  counteracted  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes, 
through  which  the  land  was  voluntarily  sold  by  the  heir  in  posses- 
sion for  the  time,  or  carried  oflF  by  his  creditors  in  satisfaction  of 
his  debts.  The  right  to  sell  was  one  of  the  inherent  and  essen- 
tial rights  of  property,  and  the  liability  of  a  man's  property  for 
debts  contracted  by  him  was  the  comer-stone  of  confidence  in 
all  the  transactions  of  life,  anv  restriction  of  which  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  first  principles  of  justice.  These,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly the  liability  of  property  for  the  owners'  debts,  present- 
ed, so  long  as  they  remained  unimpaired,  insuperable  obstacles 
to  that  absolute  perpetuity  of  succession  in  favour  of  the  same 
family,  for  ever,  which  the  Scottish  aristocracy  desired  to  esta- 
blish in  reference  to  landed  property ;  and  all  the  ingenuity  of 
our  conveyancers,  prior  to  the  Act  1685,  which  gave  the  sanc- 
tion of  statute  to  strict  entails,  was  exerted  to  eflect  an  evasion 
of  them. 

The  vaQVQ  prohibition  of  sale  and  of  the  contraction  of  debt  as 
a  condition  of  the  inheritance,  could  not  of  course  affect  third 
parties,  who  might  purchase  from  or  become  creditors  of  the 
owner.  As  little  could  a  declaration, — ^in  addition  to  the  prohi- 
bition— that  acts  done  in  contravention  of  it  should  be  deemed 
null  and  void,  do  so.  So  long  as  a  man  continued  to  be  proprie- 
tor, all  third  parties  were  held  entitled  to  deal  with  him  as  such, 
and  not  to  be  affected  by  any  prohibitions  or  conditions,  which, 
wliatever  might  be  their  bearing  upon  him,  as  in  a  question  with 
other  heii*s,  could  have  no  authority  or  effect  as  to  them.  To  get 
over  this  difficulty,  a  third  provision  was  introduced  into  the  deeds 
by  which  futiire  heirs  were  attempted  to  be  restrained  in  the  use 
of  their  property, — to  the  effect  that  the  very  doing  of  the  act 
prohibited  (such  as  contracting  debt  or  selling  the  land)  should,  of 
Itself,  and  tp^o/ac to,  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  tne  proprietor's  right. 
The  idea  was,  that,  as  by  the  doing  of  the  act  the  owner  erased 
to  be  proprietor,  the  act  itself  should  be  held  to  be  void,  as  done 
by  one  who  was  not  owner.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  notion, 
and  the  argument  founded  upon  it,  were  quite  fallacious ;  as  wvtil 
the  act  were  doney  there  could  be  no  forfeiture  on  account  of  it ; 
and  consequently  the  act,  as  effected  by  one  who  was  of  necessity 
still  proprietor  when  it  was  done,  must  be  valid.  The  courts  of 
law,  however,  did,  in  one  or  two  instances,  give  effect  to  ftis 
scheme ;  but  there  being  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  differ^it 
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dourse  would  soon  be  adopted  by  the  judges,  who  showed  the  ut- 
most repugnance  to  allowing  creditors  to  be,  in  this  way,  de- 
frauded of  their  just  debts,  the  Scottish  aristocracy  had  recourse 
to  the  Legislature,  by  whom  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  well-known 
Act  1686,  c.  22. 

To  the  provisions  and  eflFects  of  this  statute  we  shall  immedi- 
ately advert ;  but  we  wish,  in  the  first  place,  shortly  to  point  out 
the  progress  of  the  system  in  regard  to  its  extension,  from  the 
passmg  of  the  Act  1685  to  the  latest  period  up  to  which  the 
r6<^ds  have  been  published.  This  is  stated  as  follows,  in  the 
useful  and  excellent  pamphlet  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  Article,  and  which  contains  much  interesting  information 
on  the  subject^: — 

<<  From  an  examination  of  the  Register  of  Entails,  it  appears  that, 
for  a  period  of  upwards  of  40  years  after  the  passing  of  the  statute,  or 
pireceding  the  year  1730,  the  number  of  entaUs  recorded  was      017 

"During  the  next  40  years,  preceding  1770,  the  number  was 
increased  by        .  .  .  .  .  279 

"While,  in  the  succeeding  period  of  40  years,  or  to  1810,  it 
was  more  than  doubled,  by  the  addition  of  no  fewer 
than        .  .  .  .  .  .  586 

"  And  for  the  next  twenty  years,  to  1830  (which  is  the  latest 
date  to  which  an  index  to  the  record  has  been  published)^ 
there  was  a  still  greater  increase,  in  proportion  to  the 
time }  the  number  of  new  entails,  recorded  within  this 
shdH  period,  being  ....  449 

"  In  all,  down  to  1830,  .  .  1581" 


"  tn  looking  to  this  rapid  increase,  it  is  also  to  be  kept  in  view 
thfit,  afler  the  successive  periods  referred  to,  less  land  remained  to  be 
entailed.'^ 

In  a  note,  the  author  adds,  with  reference  to  the  period  sub- 
dequ^nt  to  1829  (as  to  which  no  authoritative  statement  has  yet 
bfeen  published) : — 

^'  The  number  of  entails  recorded  within  the  last  sixteen  years  may 
be  supposed  to  average  from  at  least  twenty  to  thirty  yearly  j  and  the 
total  number  added  within  this  period  may  be  estimated  at  400.  In 
the  past  year  the  number  has  exceeded  thirty." 

As  to  the  actual  extent  of  the  lands  sfkctei  by  these  entails, 
increasing  at  a  rate  so  alarmingly  rapid,  there  are  no  means 
availaUe  at  present  for  speaking  with  preeisicm,  though  returns, 
wUoh  would  afiferd  a  toIeraUy  conrect  estimate  of  it,  might,  if 
ordered  by  Pttliamfflit,  be  furnished  without  much  difficulty.  At 
the  siutte  time  an  approdmation  may  be  made  to  the  truth.    The 
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late  Sir  John  Sinclair  bestowed  much  pains  on  this  fitibjeol^  aiid 
amassed  a  great  deal  of  information,  the  result  of  which  wfes  mv&A 
to  the  public  in  1814,  in  a  "  General  Report  of  the  Agricolturril 
State  and  Political  Circumstances  of  Scotland  in  the  yeoi? 
1811."  His  estimate  was,  that  lands  having  a  "  valued  r^if^  of 
£1,213,159,  17s.  9d.  Scots,  were  entailed;  the  valued  rent  of 
the  whole  of  Scotland  being  £3,804,221  Scots.  According  to 
this  estimate,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  land  in  Scotland  w^^ 
then  held  under  the  fetters  of  strict  entails.  Between  1810  and 
1830, 449  new  entails  were  recorded,  and  the  number  since  added 
can  scarcely  be  taken  at  less  than  400,  making  together  849  more 
than  when  Sir  John  Sinclair  framed  his  calculation,  at  which 
time  the  total  number  of  entails  was  1082.  It  may  therefore 
safely  be  assumed,  that  at  the  present  day  considerably  mote 
than' half  of  Scotland  is  in  the  condition  which  we  now  proceed 
to  describe. 

The  statute  1685  enacted,  "  That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  his 
Majesty's  subjects  to  tailzie  their  lands  and  estates,  and  to  sub- 
stitute heirs  in  their  tailzies,  with  such  provisions  and  conditions  as 
they  shall  think  fit ;  and  to  aflFect  the  said  tailzies  vrith  irritant 
and  resolutive  clauses,  whereby  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  the  heir 
of  tailzie  to  sell^  annailzie^  (alienate)  or  dispone  the  said  lands, 
or  any  part  thereof  ^  or  contract  debt,  or  do  any  other  deed,  whereby 
the  samen  may  be  apprised,  adjudged,  or  evicted  from  the  other 
substitutes  in  the  tailzie,  or  the  succession  frustrated  or  inter- 
rupted ;  declaring  all  such  deeds  to  he  in  themselves  nullcmdvoidy 
and  that  the  next  heir  of  tailzie  may  immediately,  upon  contra- 
vention, pursue  declarators  thereof,  and  serve  himself  heir  to  him 
who  died  last  infeft  in  the  fee,  and  did  not  contravene,  without 
necessity  anyways  to  represent  the  contravener." 

The  provisions  of  an  entail  which  are  essential  to  its  subsis- 
t&ncQ  are  the  prohibitions  against  altering  the  order  of  succession 
r — against  selling  and  disponing,  and  against  contracting  debt ; 
but  the  maker  of  an  entail  may  insert  whatever  other  conditions 
or  prohibitions  he  chooses,  and  these,  when  "  fenced,"'  as  it  is 
termed,  by  the  regular  "  irritant"  and  "  resolutive"  clauses — ^that 
is,  clauses  annulhng  the  act,  and  resolving  or  forfeiting  the  right 
of  the  doer  of  it — become  absolutely  perpetual  and  effectual 
to  all  generations. 

In  practice,  the  principal  condition,  added  to  the  three  great 
prohibitions,  is,  that  each  heir  succeeding  to  the  estate  shaU  as- 
sume the  name  and  arms  of  the  maker  of  the  entail ;  but  tfa^:^ 
are  frequently  a  number  of  other  provisions,  capriciously,  and 
often  injuriously,  affecting  the  management  of,  and  succession  io, 
the  property, — such  as  prohibiting  a  reduction  of  rent  on  re^letting 
jfarms,  fixing  a  minimum  of  feu-duty,  where  feuing  is  allowed' at 
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^\f  md  ^Mrfeiting  the  imr's  right  if  he  should  succeed  to  a  par*- 
tjk^ular  title,  (which  he  has  no  power,  if  he  were  willing,  to  repu- 
diate,) &ough  it  may  reduce  him  from  affluence  to  comparative 
poverty;  while  there  are  one  or  two  instances  of  a  forfeiture  de- 
dared  should  the  heir  adopt  certain  religious  opinions.  These 
conditioiis,  however,  though  suffidendy  vexatious,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  injurious,  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  prohibitions  against  altering  the  order  of  succession, 
selling  or  alienating  the  property,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  contract- 
iog^debt,  or  subjecting  the  estate  to  burdens. 

By  virtue  oi  the  first  of  these,  no  heir  in  possession  can  change 
the  precise  destination  of  the  property,  which  has  been  fixed  by 
the  maker  of  the  entail  generations  before.  Thus,  if  the  entailer 
had  several  children,  and  entailed  the  estate  on  the  heirs-male  of 
their  bodies  successively,  and  if  after,  perhaps,  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  the  heu*-male  in  possession  happens  to  have  a 
&niily  of  daughters  and  no  son,  he  cannot  leave  the  estate  to  his 
daughters,  but  at  his  death  it  will  devolve  on  some — it  may  be, 
very  distant — ^heir-male. 

Under  the  prohibition,  again,  against  selling,  and  disponing, 
or  alienating,  the  land  is  not  only  placed  absolutely  ea^ra  com- 
mer^m^  so  that  it  can  never  be  bought  and  sold,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extended  construction  given  to  the  terras  "  dis- 
poning^' and  "  alienating,"  the  successive  heirs  in  possession  are 
excluded  from  fsuing  any  portion  of  the  lands,  however  valuable 
the  consideration  in  point  of  feu-duty  may  be — (unless  in  so  far 
as  specially  permitted  in  particular  entails) — from  exchanging  one 
piece  of  land  for  another — nay,  from  letting  leases  of  any  part  of 
the  entailed  estate  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-one  yeai's — 
such  leases  having  been  decided  to  constitute  "alienations"  or 
*^  dispositk>ns." 

Finally,  under  the  prohibition  against  contracting  debt  and 
burdening  the  estate,  the  heir  is  not  only  deprived  of  the  power 
of  raising  money  by  loan^on  security  of  the  property,  even  to  be 
employed  in  improving  it,  but  if  he  contract  debt,  his  creditors 
cannot  attach  the  estate  beyond  his  own  life-interest  for  its  pay- 
ment, and  he  is  disabled  from  burdening  the  property  with  ])ro- 
visions  to  his  younger  children,  or  even  with  a  provision  to  tlie 
wife  of  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  of  the  estate,  for  the  event  of  tlie 
son  predeceasing  him  and  never  himself  succeeding. 

This  state  of  matters,  too,  is  perpetual.  There  are  no  means 
by  which  a  property  once  entailed  can  ever  be  freed  from  the  fet- 
ters of  the  entail,  so  long  as  there  exists  a  single  substitute  heir 
besides  the  cme  in  possession ;  and  as  the  never-ending  perpetu- 
fltion  of  the  property  in  the  same  family  is  the  grand  object  of 
0i^'eiy  entailer,  he  generally  inserts  so  many  collaterals  and  their 
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descendants  in  perpetuity,  that  the  event  of  an  entail  oo9ii>M  to 
a  close,  by  failure  of  heirs  called  to  the  sucoession,  is  one  wfiiek 
scarcely  ever  can  occur. 

In  England,  where  the  statute  law  of  ^itail  is  nearly  as  strict 
as  that  of  Scotland,  the  judges,  from  an  inveterate  hostility  to  a 
system  so  monstrous  and  injurious,  have  encouraged  all  methods 
by  which  it  could  be  evaded,  and  in  this  way  a  fiction  of  lanv  has 
been  converted  into  a  most  efiective  reality,  whereby  t^e  ^  tenant 
in  tail"  may  ^^  dock"  or  put  an  end  to  the  entail  when  he  pleases^ 
No  such  method  exists  m  Scotland  of  restricting  die  perpetual 
existence  of  an  entail  once  completed.  Certain  relaxations,  in- 
deed, have  been  introduced  by  special  statutes,  intended  tat  t!w 
benefit  of  the  heir  in  possession  for  the  time ;  but  thou^  some 
of  these,  such  as  the  provisions  of  the  10  Geo.  III.  c.  51,  allew* 
ing  heirs  of  entail  to  grant  building  leases  of  not  more  than  five 
acres  to  any  one  person,  for  ninety-nine  years,  provided  a  dwells 
ing  house  be  built  on  each  half  acre,  and  allowing  excambieM 
and  exchanges  to  a  limited  extent,  are,  so  far  as  th^  go^ 
remedial  measures :  the  others,  while  certainly  relieving  the  heir 
who  first  takes  advantage  of  them,  tend,  as  will  immediately  be 
seen,  in  their  ultimate  result,  to  make  the  condition  of  the  sreat 
body  of  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  even  more  oppressive  to 
themselves,  and  more  utterly  helpless  for  any  benefit  to  their  pro- 
perties or  the  country,  than  before. 

The  measures  here  alluded  to  are  those  effected  by  the  mmn 
provisions  of  the  10  Geo.  III.  (called  the  Montgomery  Aet^) 
and  those  established  by  the  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  87,  generally  kn^wn 
as  Lord  Aberde^i's  Act.  The  object  of  the  former  was  to  «a* 
courage  the  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  to  lay  out  mon^  «a 
the  improvement  of  these,  by  giving  them  a  claim,  fusignable  by 
them  and  descendable  to  their  executors,  against  the  subsequent 
heirs  of  entail,  to  three-fourths  of  the  amount  so  expended,  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  restriction  as  to  the  total  expense  claimable  frcm 
the  succeeding  heirs.  This  is  limited  in  regard  to  inclosing, 
planting,  draining,  erecting  farm-houses,  &c.,  to  four  years'  firee 
rent  of  the  estate ;  and  in  regard  to  building,  repairing,  and  add- 
ing to,  the  mansion-house  and  ofiices,  to  tiDO  years'  rent ; — allow- 
ing a  sum  equal  to  six  years'  rent  in  all  to  be  constituted  a  b«iv 
den  against  the  subsequent  heirs.  If  payment  of  this  could  aft 
once  be  enforced,  the  heir  would  be  left  for  several  ye»«  after  Us 
succession  without  anything  from  ihe  estate  at  all ;  and  to  pre- 
vent this,  each  heir's  liability  is  limited  to  one-third  of  the  yeaAr 
rents  of  the  estate.  But  interest  being  always  due  from  the  deam 
of  the  improver,  this  often  will  not  suffice  to  clear  off  the  d^ 
for  many  years,  and  the  burden  accordingly  descends  upon  hear 
after  heh  till  gradually  paid  off,  each  oeing  precluded  fipom 
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availing  himself  of  the  provisbns  of  the  Act  while  the  burden  m*- 
mains  aadischarged. 

The  forms  necessary  for  establishing  and  proving  such  a  claim 
are  so  troublesome  and  difficult  to  be  gone  torougby  without  some 
blunder  fatal  to  its  validity,  that  comparatively  iittle  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  Act ;  but  supposing  it  came,  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  come,  into  general  operation,  its  tendency  would  be 
greatly  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  and  disabilities  of  future  heirs 
of  entail.  Its  probable  effect  we  shall  immediately  exhibit,  but 
must  first  notice  the  provisions  of  the  other  statute  to  which  we 
have  referred,  namely.  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  Its  substance  is 
thus  given  in  the  pamphlet  already  quoted  from : — 

"  The  Act  next  in  date  and  in  importance  is  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  cap. 
87  (generally  known  as  Lord  A  herdeerCs  Act),  '  authorizing  proprietors 
'  of  entailed  estates  to  grant  provisions  to  the  wives  or  husbands  and  chil* 
*  dren  of  such  heirs/  It  sets  forth,  that  sundry  entails  contain  no  powers^ 
and  many  others  very  inadequate  powers,  of  granting  such  provisions ; 
and  that  it  has  become  expedient  that  such  powers  should  be  conferred 
or  enlarged.  Heirs  of  entail  in  possession  of  entailed  estates,  are  there- 
fore authorized  to  ^  provide  and  infeft '  their  wives  or  husbands,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  a  liferent  provision  out  of  the  entailed  lands,  by  way  of 
annuity, — the  provision  to  wives  not  to  exceed  one-third  part,  and  tp 
husbands  one-half,  of  the  free  yearly  rent,  or  free  yearly  value,  of  the 
entailed  estates,  after  deducting  all  public  burdens,  liferent  provisions, 
interest  of  debts,  &c.,  affecting  the  rents  or  income  of  the  estate.  Th«  ' 
husband's  provision  is  limited  to  one-third  of  the  rents  where  there  is 
a  prior  existing  annuity,  and  not  more  than  two  liferents  to  wives  or 
husbands  are  permitted  to  take  effect  at  the  same  time.  The  provi- 
sions which  an  heir  of  entail,  in  possession  of  an  entaikd  estate,  may 
grant,  by  bond  or  obligation,  to  children  not  succeeding  to  the  estate, 
are  limited,  in  the  case  of  one  child,  other  than  the  heir,  to  one  year's 
rent, — ^if  two  children  to  two  years'  rent,- — and  where  there  ai*e  tliree 
or  more  children,  to  three  years'  rent,  after  deducting  public  burdens, 
liferent  provisions  to  wives  or  husbands,  interest  of  debts,  and  all  other 
burdens  which  diminish  the  rental.  When  this  power  has  been  exer- 
cised to  tlie  full  extent,  a  succeeding  heir  of  entail  is  not  entitled  to 
grant  farther  provisions  to  his  children  till  the  former  provisions  are 
paid  off  or  diminished,  so  that  not  more  than  the  allowed  maximum  shall 
exist  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  the  succeeding  heir  of  entail  may 
be  discharged  of  farther  liability  for  such  provisions  to  children,  if 
sued  for  payment,  upon  assigning  to  a  trustee,  to  be  named  by  the 
Court  of  Session,  one-third  of  the  clear  yearly  rents  of  the  entailed 
estate  during  the  lifetime  of  such  heir,  llie  Act  contains  a  farther 
and  important  clause,  declaring,  that  the  powers  thereby  granted,  and 
existing  under  the  lOth  of  Geo.  III.  (the  Montgomery  Act),  shall  not 
operate  to  the  effect  of  depriving  the  heir  oi  entail  in  possession,  of 
more  than  two  third  parts  of  the  free  yearly  rents  or  proceeds  of  the 
estate.    The  heir  is  accordingly  declared  to  be  entitled  to  retain  any 
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excess  beyond  the  two-thirds  of  the  free  income,  from  the  improvement 
debts  and  provisions  which  are  least  entitled  to  legal  preference ;  and 
these  suffer  a  diminution  accordingly." 

Taking  together  the  burdens  authorized  to  be  created  by  these 
statutes,  we  shall  now  show,  hj  an  extract  from  our  author,  how 
they  might  affect  the  successive  heirs  in  possession  subject  to 
them : — 

*^  The  effect  of  the  three  general  statutes  before  referred  to,  in  creating 
burdens  upon  the  rents,  may  be  exemplified  by  supposing  an  entailed 
estate  of  £2000  per  annum  of  gross  rental,  from  which  £200  being 
deducted  for  public  burdens,  there  remains  of  clear  rental, 

£1800     0     0 
First  widow's  annuity,  one-third,       •  .  .        600     0    0 


£1200    0    0 


Improvement  debts,  six  years'  free  rent,     £7200. 

Interest  of  this  debt,  ....         860    0    0 


£840     0    0 


Provisions  to  younger  children,  three  years' 

free  rent,  .  .  .        JE2520. 

Interest  of  this  sum,  ....  126     0     0 


£714     0    0 


Second  Widow's  annuity,  one-third  of  remaining 

free  rent,  .  ...  .  .         238     0    0 


Surplus,         £476     0     0 
One-third  of  this  surplus  applicable  towards  extinction 

of  improvement  debt,        .  .  .  .         158  13     4 


There  would  thus  only  remain  for  the  heir  in  posses- 
sion, ......      £317     6     8 


But  by  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  the  heir  cannot  be  deprived  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  rental,  and  consequently  the  payment  of  the  im- 
provement debt,  or  of  the  younger  children's  provisions,  or  the  second 
widow's  annuity,  must  be  restricted  accordingly;  and  as  the  debts  and 
provisions  would  remain  a  burden  on  the  estate,  the  heir  in  possession 
could  not  provide  for  his  own  widow  or  younger  children." 

The  result  above  shown  is  indeed  the  extreme  degree  of  burden 
which  can  possibly  be  laid  on  heirs  of  entail,  under  these  statutes, 
and  it  will  only  be  occasionally  that  this  degree  will  actually  be 
reached.  But  still  such  burdens  will  unauestionably  be  imposed, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  almost  every  case  of  an  entailed  proprietor, 
with  a  family  of  younger  children ;  and  as  they  are  burdens  only 
on  the  rent^^  not  on  tfie  estate,  which  can  never  be  attached  for 
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their  payment,  we  shall  have,  in  numerous  instances,  when  the 
Act  snail  have  been  a  little  longer  in  operation,  entailed  prpprie- 
tors  perpetually  burdened  with  provisions,  the  capital  or  waich 
thev  cannot  discharge,  and  the  constant  burden  of  the  interest  of 
which  will  reduce  them  to  the  possession  of  a  limited  portion  of 
the  rents,  making  the  great  body  of  heirs  of  entail  still  more  in- 
capable than  they  were  before  the  passing  of  these  statutes — 
intended  to  relieve  them— of  providing  for  tlieir  families,  improv- 
ing thdr  estates^  or  maintainmg  themselves  in  a  position  corres- 
pondent to  that  which  the  extent  of  their  landed  properties  assigns 
them  in  sodety. 

Having  thus  explained  the  existing  state  of  the  law  in  Scotland 
as  re^r£  entails,  and  the  disabilities  to  which  it  subjects  the 
proprietors  of  lands  subject  to  their  fetters,  we  now  proceed  to 
CcMisider  their  effect,— on  the  wellbeing  of  the  parties  intended  to 
be  favoured,— on  the  position  of  the  aristocracy,  to  secure  the 
dignity  and  permanence  of  which  the  system  is  alleged  by  its 
supporters  to  be  essential,— 7-and  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
at  large. 

Next  to  the  grand  object  of  preserving  his  estate  in  his  name 
and  family,  that  of  benefiting  his  own  descendants  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  the  object  chiefly  in  the  view  of  every  entailer,  in 
making  an  entail ;  but  when  their  actual  condition  thereby  pro- 
duced IS  fully  considered,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  even 
as  to  them,  their  welfare  would  not  have  been  far  more  wisely 
consulted,  by  leaving  matters  to  their  natural  course.  Assuredly, 
looking  to  the  general  body  of  the  families  for  whose  intendeil 
advantage  this  artificial  system  is  put  in  operation,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  circumstance,  which  without  entails  would 
occasionally  occur,  of  some  of  them,  through  extravagance  or 
other  causes,  falling  back  into  the  mass  who  have  to  maintain 
themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  would  be  far  more  tlian  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greatly  increased  happiness  and  usefulness  of 
all.  For  let  us  look  for  a  mpment  at  the  condition  in  which  it 
is  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  place  entailed  proprietors  and 
their  families,  and  in  which — ^with  exceptions  of  course — they  are 
generally  found,  especially  when  the  entailed  estate  constitutes 
their  only  possession. 

Take,  in  the  first  insjbance,  the  ordinaiy  case  of  a  proprietor, 
with  a  son  who  is  entitled  to  succeed  him,  and  a  family  of 
younger  children.  The  son,  who  is  to  be  the  fiiture  proprietor, 
from  his  earliest  boyhood  feels  that  he  is  independent  of  his 
father,  who  cannot,  whatever  may  be  his  misconduct  or  his  dis- 
qualifications for  performing  the  duties  afterwards  to  devolve 
upon  him,  disappoint  his  expectations,  or  put  any  restraint,  not 
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klresldj  inibodied  In  the  entail,  on  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
when  He  shdl  succeed.  The  paternal  authority  is  so  far,  and 
fbom  an  early  |)eriddj  weakened;  and  the  heir  is  necessarily 
trained  in  k  condition  highly  unfavourable  to  a  right  mpral  tone 
of  feelint ;  while  he  is  relieved  altogether  from  the  wholesome 
check,  which  caiiiiot  too  soon  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  young 
itian,  arisiilj^  frbm  the  consciousness  that  his  future  position  in 
life  must  (fepend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  hiniself  and  his  own 
cotiduct.  Then  when  exposed,  as  he  grows  up,  to  the  tempta- 
tions which  besfet  aU  young  men,  and  especially  those  with  ex- 
pectations in  regard  to  succession,  the  heir  of  entail,  by  being 
ftteady  nossc^ssed  of  an  interest  in  the  entailed  estate,  defeasible 
6ii\y  by  nis  own  death  before  that  of  his  father^  has  means  of 
Rising  frindd  for  indulging  in  dissipation  and  extravagance, 
which  the  heir  of  an  unentailed  proprietor  does  not  enjoy.  He 
has  a  vest^  interest,  capable  of  being  made  use  of  to  raise  money 
on  loans.  It  is  true  he  can  only  avail  himself  of  it  on  the  most 
oppressive  terms — but  still  he  can  do  so ;  and  the  extravagant 
amount  for  which  he  is  necessarily  compelled  to  become  botmd, 
Only  leaves  him  the  Inore  overwhelmingly  etnbarrassed  when  he 
illtuti^tely  succeeds  to  his  estate. 

Meanwhile,  the  father  naturally  looks  with  atixiety  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  other  childteh.  tf,  however,  he  requires  to  make 
advances  to  establish  his  sons  in  life,  or  to  provide  some  present 
iharriage-pdrtioh  for  his  daughters,  he  can  only  do  so  by  borrow- 
ing money  on  terms  far  more  disadvantageous  than  cotild  be  done 
by  a  fee-simple  proprietor.  He  caiinot  give  the  security  of  his 
estate,  but  only  that  of  his  life-interest  hi  it ;  and  this,  of  course, 
must  be  supported  by  an  insurance  oti  his  life,  for  which  he  must 
p^  the  yearly  premium,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  sum 
DbiTOWed.  This  interest,  too,  from  the  disadvantages  attending 
such  securities,  is  usually  one  per  cent,  higher  than  that  on  loans 
upon  ordintUy  hferitabie  securities ;  so  that,  altogether,  he  wilj 
have  to  be^r  frdtri  8  to  11  per  cent.,  when  the  fee-simple  pro- 
prietor #ottld  obtain  what  was  required  at  from  3^  to  5  per  cent. 
His  medns  b(  niMiiitstining  his  position  in  society  and  of  improv- 
ing his  prOpeiiy  but  of  his  rents,  are,  to  this  extent,  diminished  j 
and,  if  previously  spending  his  full  income,  he  is  reduced  to 
straits  atld  ertib'^irrassments,  haras^hig  to  himself  and  injurious  to 
M  dependent  bH  him. 

This,,  however,  is  ihe  favourable  case  of  the  man  who  can  raise 
and  riiake  stich  advances.  In  many,  however,  perhaps  in  most, 
instances,  by  teasoii  of  previous  burdens,  whether  from  debts  in- 
curred by  himself — pernaps  before  his  succession — or  from  pro- 
vfeiond  in  favour  of  the  widow  and  children  of  the  preceding 
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hdt,  or  claims  for  improvements,  the  heir  in  possession  Is  alto- 
^thfei*  debarred  from  giving  his  family  the  saine  Advantages 
tv^hich  those  of  his  class,  not  subject  to  the  fetters  6f  entail,  can 
provide  foi*  theirs.     The  J^ounger  children  are  thu^  placed  at 
undue  and  improper  disadvantage,  creating  probably  a  feeling 
on  their  part  in  regard  to  the  heir,  for  whose  oenefit  their  pros- 
pects are  so  seriously  injured,  which  cannot  promote  the  peace 
of  families  ;   while  the  father's  anxieties  on  their  belialf  must 
^eatly  destroy  his  own  happiness  and  comfort, 
as  far  as  he  can,  for  these  disadvantages,  he  will 
himself,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  the  power  allc 
burdening  his  successor  with  provisions  for  the  y 
— placing  that  successor  in  the  same  helpless  a 
conditioii  with  himself;  he  will  grudge  the  expc 
Ihbney  on  the  estate,  however  necessary  to  keep 
or  proper  order ;  farm-houses  and  fences  will  be 
into  disrepair,  and  timber  on  the  estate  will  p 
Sown  \  his  object — most  natural  in  his  position — 
liiake  a5  itiuch  out  of  it  during  his  life,  for  h 
than  the  heir  who  is  to  succeed,  aiid  to  lay  out  j 
as  possible.     This  again,  of  course,  creates  a  fee] 
faction  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  eldest  sol 
father  have  opposite  interests  in  regard  to  the  mai 
estate ;  and  this  position  cannot  but  excite  ^  ^tat< 
injurious  to  the  character  and  happiness  of  both 
at  last  the  father  dies,  the  heir  succeeds  to  an  u 
ofteti   dilapidated  property,  burdened  with  pre 
younger  children,  which  can,  under  no  circums 

otlt  of  the  estate  itself,  but  must  Subsist  to  be  p ,.  —  - 

Merits,  leaving  him  nominally  the  Proprietor  of — it  iiiay  be— i 
large  estate,  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  rents  to  defray  the 
whole  expenses  of  management,  and  of  keeping  up  afid  maintaiii- 
itig  thfei  position  Ih  society  corresponding  to  the  Extent,  hot  of 
his  tneans^  but  of  the  landed  property  of  which  iic  is  the  apparent 
owner. 

Oh  the  other  haridj  the  younger  children,  brought  uji  in  ^ 
position  and  a  style  of  life  far  beyond  that  in  which  their  inade- 
qhate  provisions  can  maihtaih  them — for,  except  where  the 
yonhger  children  are  very  few  in  number,  three  years'  rent  of 
the  estate  will  form  a  very  inadequate  provision— and  having 
been  denied  those  advantages  in  regard  to  their  being  set  out  to 
do  for  themselves,  or  being  established  in  life,  which  a  fee-siinple 
proprietor  can,  without  difficulty,  give  to  his  children,  they,  like 
the  heir  himself,  remain  living  proofs  of  the  injury  to  theit  well- 
being  and  happiness  effected  by  this  artificial  system  of  ihah's 
devising  for  the  gratification  of  human  pide. 
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Greneratlon  after  generation  presents  the  same  unliappy  spec- 
tacle,  of  a  proprietor  in  the  false  position  of  owning  an  estate  of 
which  he  has  only  a  portion  of  the  rents  to  spend — unable  to  im- 
prove it — unable  to  keep  up  the  condition  in  which  its  possession 
places  him — ^unable  to  do  justice  to  his  children  in  regard  to  their 
outset  in  Ufe,  or  a  provision  for  them  after  his  death — ^with  con- 
stantly opposing  interests  to  his  own  son,  the  heir  of  his  estate — 
hampered,  embarrassed,  fretted — not  merely  useless  in  his  day 
and  ^neration,  but  often,  from  his  mere  position,  necessarily 
mischievous  in  the  course  of  conduct  which  he  is  obliged  to  adopt 
— his  whole  life  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  appearances  some- 
what in  accordance  with  his  nominal  position — often  writhing 
under  those '^fetters " — well  named  so — which  bind  and  chain 
him — filled  with  anxiety  with  reference  to  his  children,  to 
whom  he  cannot  do  justice — and,  if  he  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  incurring  debts  to  trades-people  and  others,  trust- 
ing to  ms  apparent  station  as  a  proprietor,  his  life  embittered  by 
the  consciousness  that  when  his  death  takes  place,  and  they  find 
that  there  are  no  means  of  paying  them,  white  the  estate  goes  to 
the  next  heir,  they  will  justly  deem  themselves  to  have  been  de- 
frauded. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  condition  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  en- 
tails to  produce  in  regard  to  the  proprietors  and  their  families ; 
and  surely  it  will  not  oe  maintained  to  be  one  calculated  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare  and  happiness.  But,  before  leaving  the  pic- 
ture, we  shall  take  one  other  case — that  of  a  proprietor  wnose 
estate  is  destined  to  heirs-male,  while  he  has  a  family  of  daugh- 
ters and  no  son. 

The  entail  may  probably  have  been  originally  made  by  a  pro- 
prietor having  several  sons,  and  who  only  thought  of  the  state  of 
matters  then  existing,  and  never  figured  to  himself  the  altered 
condition  which  the  lapse  of  time  would  produce. 

In  a  few  generations,  however,  the  descendants  of  a  younger 
son  have  gradually  fallen  into  a  lower  condition,  and  have  almost 
lost  sight  of  their  pedigree  in  the  honest  toils  and  happiness  of 
their  now  obscure  sphere.  The  heirs  of  the  eldest,  again,  have 
held  the  property  in  succession,  it  may  be,  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  till  tne  line  issues  in  one  who  has  no  heir-male,  but  a  family 
of  daughters,  reared  of  course  in  the  comforts  or  luxury,  and 
with  the  education  and  habits,  suitable  to  the  station  of  their  fa- 
ther. To  them,  however,  he  cannot,  at  his  death,  transfer  his 
estate.  They  are  left  destitute,  beyond  the  provision  which  the 
recent  change  in  the  law  has  permitted  him  to  make  for  them ; 
and  the  estate  devolves  on  the  far-distant  heir-male,  drawn  from 
his  contentment  and  obscurity  to  a  station  for  which  his  previous 
training  has  left  him  unprepared.     Who  shall  say  what  feelings 
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against  the  author  of  this  cruel  injustice  constantly  arise  in  the 
father's  heart,  and  what  murmurings  against  Providence  itself  for 
denying  an  heir-male,  are  thereby  occasioned  I  Or,  take  the  case 
even  of  an  entailed  proprietor  without  a  family,  who  nevertheless 
would  desire  to  devote  his  estate  to  purposes  of  useftilness  and 
philanthropy,  which  he  is  disabled  from  accomplishing,  while  it 
must,  at  his  death,  pass,  it  may  be,  to  some  profligate,  who  will 
use  it,  while  his,  for  purposes  of  evil. 

In  all  these  cases — in  almost  every  case  that  can  be  imagined 
— ^the  fetters  of  entails  tend  to  a  diminution  of  the  happiness  and 
usefulness  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  made.  It  may 
occasionally  happen,  it  is  true,  that  a  father,  not  restrained  by  an 
entail,  does  unjustly  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his  eldest  son.  The 
case,  however,  is  of  extreme  rarity;  ana  it  is  altogether  monstrous, 
for  the  sake  of  preventing  a  barely  possible  case  of  injustice  in 
one  out  of  ten  tnousand  instances,  to  create  the  extended  wretch- 
edness which  is  the  natural  and  general  result  of  the  prevalence 
of  strict  entails. 

Again,  and  in  the  second  place,  looking,  not  so  much  to  the 
welfare  of  the  individuals,  as  to  the  general  prosperity,  respecta- 
bility, and  permanency  of  the  landed  aristocracy  as  a  boay,  it 
seems  still  more  clear  that  these  are  not  advanced  by  such  a  sys- 
tem of  entail  as  exists  in  Scotland. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  estimation  of  an  aristocracy,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  community  at  large,  is  much  and  justly  affected 
by  the  circumstance,  that  to  a  considerable  portion  at  least  of  its 
members  there  are  attached  the  associations  and  predilections  of 
ancient  familv,  long-continued  connexion  with  their  estates,  and 
far-descended  honours.  The  case  of  England,  however,  proves 
thai  strict  entails  are  not  necessary  to  secure  these  advantages; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  they  would  oe  sufficiently  obtained  without 
even  the  modified  system  which  is  therein  use;  for  both  in  England 
and  in  Scotland  it  is  a  fact  that  in  some  of  the  very  oldest  families 
the  estates  are  unentailed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  body 
are  exposed  to  contempt  by  the  state  to  which  so  many  of  them 
are  constantly  reduced  by  the  operation  of  their  entails — nomin- 
ally the  possessors  of  large  estiates,  but  utteriy  unable  to  main- 
tain the  outward  appearance,  or  fulfil  the  duties,  of  their  station, 
as  regards  either  their  families,  their  estates,  or  the  public.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  protection  given  to  them  against  their  pro- 
perties being  made  available  for  the  payment  of  tneir  debt5,  tends 
to  create  a  general  feeling  of  jealousy  against  those  possessed  of 
so  odious  a  privilege.  Suppose  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  land  of  the  country  were  thus  excluded  from  liability 
for  the  debts  of  the  owners— a  state  to  which  things  are  rapidly 
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approaching  in  Scotland — cXn  it  be  disputed  that  the  per- 
manency of  the  aristocracy,  if  they  clung  to  such  an  exclusion, 
would  be  thereby  endangered?  Besides  this,  the  real  strength 
of  a  landed  aristocracy  consists  in  its  ranks  being  ever  freely 
open  to  new  members  from  the  manufacturing  and  trading  classes 
of  society,  whereby  the  whole  community — from  |;he  numbeiTS 
looking  forward  to  this  as  the  result  of  their  life  labour — feej  an  in- 
terest m  its  support,  and  are  prepared  to  defend  it  as  if  they  w^re 
already  enrolled  among  its  members.  As,  however,  9  greater 
portion  of  the  land  of  a  country  is  gradually  placed  extra  com- 
m^rcium  by  the  increasing  prevalence  of  entails,  the  difficulty  of 
access  into  the  ranks  of  the  landed  proprietorship  is  increased  ; 
t}ie  nninbers  who  can  be  admitted,  and  who  expect  to  be  ^- 
rnitted,  are  daily  diminished ;  the  sympathy  with  it,  and  interest 
in  its  support,  decrease  in  proportion;  and  a  hostile  feeding 
against  a  body  becoming  so  exclusive,  and  possessing  obnoxious 

frivileges,  arises  and  gathers  strength,  threatening  its  stability, 
n  no  country  are  entails  so  universal  among  the  aristocrap]^ 
9iid  80  strict,  as  in  Spain ;  and  in  none  is  the  aristocracy  n^ore 
contemptible  and  hated ;  and  the  feeling  above  referred  to  wa^ 
p.  most  important  element  in  that  fierce  hostility  which  overthrew 
tjie  aristocracy  of  France  at  the  Kevolution.  Finally,  no  ari§" 
tocracy  can  stand  on  a  stable  foundation  whose  privilege^  ^re 
ppppsed  to  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  countiy ; 
^t\(l  we  now  propose  to  show,  in  the  ttiird  place,  how  entirely  9i 
variance  with  these  the  Scottish  system  of  entails  is. 

AJpaost  every  single  effect  of  it,  as  regards  the  interests  of  the 
pul^lic,  should  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it ;  but  when  ^U 
Us  evil  conseqences  are  yiewed  together,  it  is  matter  of  the  ut- 
most amazement  that  any  amount  of  real  or  supposed  cla^9- 
interests  should  have  been  able  to  maintain  it  to  the  present 
day! 

In  attending  to  these  consequences,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
decide  which,  of  several  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  system,  is 
mo§t  injurious ;  but  we  take  first  in  order  its  result  in  placing 
extra  commerdum  so  large  a  portion  of  the  whole  land  of  Ui© 
country.  At  the  present  moment  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  Scotlana  is  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  being  bought 
and  sold— is  shut  out  as  a  source  of  investment  for  newly-realized 
capital)  and  is  excluded  from  all  transference,  however  unable 
the  m^ent  proprietors  may  be  to  use  it  for  their  owa  and  the 
public  benefit,  and  however  extensive  the  advantages  which 
tvould  arise  from  its  passing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the 
infant  of  increasing  its  productiveness  by  imprgv^mont,  and 
mating  its  cf p^bilities  subservient  to  th?  public  goo4.    Ths  pro- 
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cess,  too,  of  exclusion  is  going  on  from  year  to  y^%x  wijih  ever  a4T 
vancing  rapidity;  and  at  the  same  rate  at  which  eptails  have  in- 
creased during  the  last  half  century,  there  would,  in  another 
half  century,  be  little  land  in  the  country  which,  un(}er  any  cir- 
cumstances, could  by  possibility  come  into  the  market. 

The  evils  arising  from  such  a  state  of  fihings  ^re  as  obvious 
as  they  are  great.  In  a  country  like  this,  ^nd  x^qv^  especially 
since  the  change  in  regard  to  the 
duce  of  the  soil,  it  is  of  essential  imj 
of  the  agricultural  classes  as  for  th 
large— -that  the  utmost  freedom  a 
given  to  the  employment  of  capil 
entail  puts  an  absolute  and  insu[ 
regard  to  a  very  large  proportioi 

E resent,  much  of  the  entailed  pre 
y.  parties  who  have  no  capital  to  1 
they  have,  the  obstructions  and  di 
ments  to  apply  it  otherwise,  or  rel 
dren,  ai'e  so  great,  as  to  restrict  w 
application  of  it  in  this  way.  On  1 
mense  mass  of  realized  capital  seel 
every  direction — the  holders  of  it  1 
that  employment  abroad,  or  to  incn 
gerous  speculation,  while  all  the  tii 
is  lying  unimproved,  yielding  an  \ 
its  capacity,  and  only  prevented  fr< 
ficially  occupied  by  capitalists,  abl 
money  upon  it,  by  the  fetters  of  en 
from  mere  investment  in  land  woul< 
but  when  the  necessary  consequent 
of  its  employment,  to  a  much  lar^ei 
land  otherwise  left  unimproved,  \t  1 
and  the  source  of  immense  los§  to 
community  at  large. 

Collateral  evils  also  result  froin  so  much  of  the  lande4  property 
being  placed  extra  commercium — such  as,  for  instance,  the  unduQ 
competition  for  and  artificially  enhanced  valine  of,  the  smaller 
quantity  which  remains  marketable ;  but  we  do  i^ot  need  to  dwell 
on  these,  the  main  consequence  of  it  being  so  extei^^iyely  perni- 
cious. 

Another  effect  of  our  system  of  ent;ails,  most  ffttally  in- 
jurious to  the  social  condition  of  the  community,  i^  thp  facility 
and  encouragement  it  affords  to  the  excessive  accumulation  pf 
extensive  estates  in  the  hands  of  single  individuals.  Jf  othing  is 
ipore  striking  and  anomalous,  in  the  $i3peQt  pf  ibi§  cpii^ifty,*  th^n. 
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the  immense  masses  of  the  population  in  a  state  of  destitution^ 
contrasted  with  the  small  body  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  separat- 
ing gulf,  possessed  of  the  most  enormous  fortunes.  The  tenaency, 
doubtless,  of  an  advanced  state  of  society,  is  toward  accumulation ; 
but  there  are  counter  tendencies  towards  re-distribution,  which, 
if  left  free  to  their  natural  action,  would  prevent  the  former  from 
attaining  permanently  any  very  imurious  extent.  The  hoarded 
gains  of  one  generation  would  often  be  dissipated  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  extravagance  of  another;  and  the  estate,  col- 
lected and  united  by  one  man,  for  an  heir-male,  might  be 
left  by  another,  to  devolve,  at  common  law,  equally  on  a  family 
of  daughters,  or  might  even  be  divided  by  him  among  his  sons 
and  daughters,  as  the  mercantile  feeling  in  favour  of  e^ual  par- 
tition came  to  supersede,  to  some  extent,  the  feudal  pnncipie  of 
primogeniture.  But  the  operation  of  all  the  natural  tendencies 
towards  distribution  is  excluded  by  the  law  of  entail.  One  who 
has  inherited  or  acquired  a  large  estate,  entails  it  on  his'  heirs, 
with  a  limitation  to  the  eldest  heir-female,  when  the  male  heir 
fails.  Each  heir  of  saving  habits,  who,  by  economy,  or  marriage, 
or  inheritance,  is  enabled  to  add  to  the  original  estate,  immediately 
secures  the  addition  by  a  strict  entail  in  the  same  terms.  Heirs 
of  extravagant  habits  may  intervene,  by  whom,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  portions  at  least  of  it  would  be  sold  oiF  to  consti- 
tute independent  properties  in  the  hands  of  separate  individuals. 
But  the  enta:il  precludes  this ;  and  though  they  may.  squander  the 
rents,  and  dilapidate  the  property,  the  estate  itself  descends 
without  diminution,  to  have,  in  the  next  generation,  new  addi- 
tions made  to  it,  which,  in  like  manner,  can  never  be  severed. 
In  the  same  way,  an  heir  may  have  a  family  of  daughters,  whose 
rights  of  equal  partition  at  common  law  he  would  not  have  de- 
feated; but  the  entail  carries  the  estate  to  the  eldest,  and  to  the 
others  only  in  succession,  one  by  one,  or  perhaps  to  a  distant  heir- 
malc,  keeping  always  the  whole  estate  unbroken.  Thus  its  ten- 
dency is  always  to  increase,  while  diminution  is  absolutely  ex- 
cluded. The  entail  opens  to  receive  every  addition,  but  it  is  for 
ever  locked  against  any  escape.  Every  natural  tendency  to 
accumulation  is  encouraged,  wiiile  all  the  natural  counteracting 
tendencies  towards  re-distribution  are  effectually  barred;  and 
that  is  gradually  effected  which  the  Thelluson  Act  has  prohibited, 
and  justly  prohibited,  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  society,  from 
being  directly  and  at  once,  in  any  particular  case,  accomplished. 
The  unnatural  state  thus  produced  is  attended  with  permanent 
and  extensive  evil,  in  regard  to  the  whole  condition  of  society. 
We  have  not,  however,  space  to  enter  upon  the  large  and  wide 
field  of  the  effects  of  excessive  accumulation  of  property  generally; 
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and  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  two  results  peculiar  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  landed  property,  which  attend  it  in  addition  to  all 
those  evils  that  belong  to  it  in  common  with  undue  accumula- 
tion of  other  property. 

The  first  of  tnese  peculiarities  is,  that  the  accumulation  of 
landed  propertv  gives  to  the  proprietor  an  inordinate  power  over 
the  natural  rights  and  happiness  of  others,  which  does  not  attach, 
in  any  thing  like  a  corresponding  degree,  to  the  'p*eat  capitalist, 
however  enormous  his  fortune.  The  landed  proprietor,  to  what- 
ever extent,  has  far  more  power  over  his  tenants,  and  those  who 
dwell  on' his  land,  and  can  exercise  a  greater  ^influence  on  their 
happiness  and  wellbeing,  than  the  capitalist  can,  over  any  class 
dependent  upon  him;  while  the  latter  have  always  a  power  of 
transferring  their  services,  and  of  escaping  from  an  attempted 
thraldom,  from  which  the  former  are  by  their  position  in  a  great 
measure  excluded.  But  the  influence  and  power  of  the  great 
landed  proprietor  increases  with  the  extent  of  his  property  in  a 
ratio  far  greater  than  that  extent,  so  that  when  he  comes  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  territory  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  miles  in  length,  or  cover- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  nearly  a  whole 
county,  it  is  practically  irresistible;  and  if  despotically,  capriciously, 
or  even  ignorantly  exercised,  it  is  productive  of  the  most  grievous 
evils  and  oppression.  As  an  instance  of  this,  take  the  reftisS  of  sites 
to  congregations  of  the  Free  Church.  Where  the  land  of  a  district 
is  dividedinto  a  considerable  number  of  properties,  the  attempt  to 
effect  a  combination  by  which  these  congregations  would  have  been 
excluded  from  the  possession  of  places  of  worship  could  scarcely  in 
any  case  have  been  successfril.  But  the  propnetpr  of  a  territory 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  long,  can  at  once,  by  the  exercise  of  his  legal 
rights  of  property,  place  thousands  of  the  population  under  an  ab- 
solute interdict  against  meeting  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
consciences,  even  in  the  open  air,  unless  within  high-water-mark, 
when  the.  territory  happens  to  be  bounded  by  the  sea-shore. 
Several  thousands  of  the  people  of  Scotland  are  at  the  present 
moment  absolutely  excluded,  tnrough  the  simple  will  of  one  man, 
from  a  roof  to  shelter  them  when  meeting  for  public  worship,  and 
are  only  permitted  to  meet  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  by  the 
mere  suflferance  of  the  proprietor,  who,  at  his  pleasure,  may  ex- 
clude them  from  even  thus  assembling  upon  the  smallest  spot  on 
the  surface  of  this  earth  in  order  to  worship  its  Mt^er ;  and  had 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  adhered  to  his  refusal  of  sites  given  im- 
mediately after  the  disruption,  the  inhabitants  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Sutherland — of  whom  the  great  majority 
are  members  of  the  Free  Church — ^would  have  been  placed 
under  this  ban. 
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The. care  here  instanced  is  indeed  an  extreme  one;  but  it  is 
a  perfectly  good  illustration  of  the  enormous  power,  in  practical 
eflfect,  v^'hic^  the  piere  extent  oif  landed  territory  possessed  by  a 
single  individual  gives  to  the  exercise,  by  him,  even  of  his  legal 
rights,  beyond  what  could  attach  to  it  under  a  more  generally  ms- 
inbuted  state  of  property,  and  beyonij  what  could  possibly  follow 
from  any  use  that  a  capitalist  might  make  of  his  fortune,  however 
^norraous  tl^at  might  oe. 

The  other  peculiarity  to  which  we  refer,  is  the  removal, 
throughout  extensive  districts,  of  any  class  intermediate  between 
the  single  overgrown  proprietor  of  the  district  and  the  c^Jtiva- 
tors  of  the  soil.  Ifofning  is  calculated  to  have  a  more  whole- 
some mfluence  on  the  state  of  rura}  society  than  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  resident  proprietors  of  various  grades,  down  to  the  bon- 
net-laird who  cultivates  his  own  little  property.  Everywhere, 
however,  throughout  Scotland,  the  large  landowners  are  swallow- 

I'ng  up  and  ^tbsorbipg  the  smjaJlep  properties  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. Not  pnly  is  the  cl^ss  of  )3onne|;-lairds  altogether  disap- 
pearii}gj  but  the  ppmber  of  prpprjetors  of  moderately-sized  estates 
IS  rapidly  djipinisbing,  and  we  doiibt  whether  the  number  of  se- 
parate prQurieto|:s  of  land  be  one-half  or  even  one-third  of  what 
It  was  at  tne  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Now,  al- 
most eveiy  property  so  ab5orbe4  is  at  once  riveted  to  some  large 
adjoining  ^state  by  the  fetters  oif  an  entail,  never  to  be  separated ; 
and  a  state  of  inatters  highly  injurious  to  the  general  wellbeing 
is  re|idere4  npt  onjy  permanent,  but  pf  necessity  progressive,  its 
mischievoi^s  cba|*acter  augmenting  even  beyond  the  proportion 
of  its  extent. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  evils  to  society 
arising  fron^  the  factitious  encouragement  afforded  by  entails  to 
e:fccessive  accumulation,  an4  the  exclusion  of  the  operation  of  all 
the  natural  tendencies  to  re-distribution ;  but  we  hasten  on  to 
soi|ie  of  the  other  injuries  inflicted  on  thp  community  1^  this 
most  p^npxious  system  of  entails. 

The  4Gfective  st^^?  of  cultivation,  and  the  consequent  non- 
productiypDes^  pf  the  soil,  which  Js  one  of  it§  natural  results,  is 
ai^  evil  not  only  to  the  proprietor,  but  tp  the  community — the 
supply  of  fopd  to  which,  as  well  as  its  general  wealth,  is  thereby 
yery  naturaljy  affected.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  there  are 
many  jnstapces,  from  particular  causes,  of  entailed  estates  pre- 
senting ^n  ^ppearanc^  of  Jmproven^ent  and  cultivation  equal  to^ 
that  of  thpse  pejd  in  fee-simple.  But  in  general  it  is  not  so;  and 
ijidee4 — frpip  the  circumstances  in  the  con4ition  of  heirs  of  entail 
alrea4y  nptice4,  apd  others  connected  with  the  terms  of  the  leases 
they  are  able  to  grant,  which  we  have  not  space  to  detail— it 
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c^notbj^  so;-^and,  accordingly,  the  evidence  ta)ien  before  the 
Commons  Eptail  Committee  of  1828  was  conclusive  as  to  tHe 
fact,  that  entailed  estates  might  generally  be  4istinguished  from 
those  that  were  not  entailed  bv  uieir  external  appearance,  and 
theif  stp-te  of  improvement  and  cultivation.  Nor,  it  must  fee 
obvious,  can  any  mere  rela^tation  of  existing  fetters  do  much  to- 
.T7ar(|s  jn4^pWg  ^  better  state ;  for  so  long  as  the  fundamental 
pnnciple  of  entails,  of  preserving  the  estate  itself  for  succeedij:}g 
^eiri§,  is  i?)a}ntained,  all  that  cai^  be  done  in  relief  of  oi^e  heir,  or 
to  epable  hipi  to  improve,  is  to  throw  the  burden  in  a  larger  pr 
smaller  proportion  on  his  successors,  thereby  tying  up  their  na|id$ 
more  efltectually  from  carrying  forward  the  work  of  improvement 
which  he  has  thus  been  enabled,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  commence. 
To  make  the  land  available,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  production  to  the 
extent  of  its  capabilities,  it  is  absolutely  necesssary  that  the  sys- 
tem be  put  an  end  to,  and  that  the  land  of  the  country  be  made 
really  free  for  the  employment  of  capital  in  its  cultivation  and 
improvement. 

Besides  inducing  diminished  productiveness  in  respect  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  by  reason  of  aefective  cultivation  and  non-im- 
proyemei^t;  entails  prevent  to  a  great  extent  the  other  capabilities 
of  land  being  made  available.  There  are  capabilities  which  can 
only  be  brought  into  benefici^  operation,  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
Wge  capital,  as  for  instance  the  water-power  arising  from  a  stream, 
or  n:om  the  formation  of  an  extended  reservoir.  To  make  this 
available,  in  addition  to  any  outlay  for  forming  the  reservoir  or 
accumulating  and  regulating  the  supply  of  water,  manufactories 
for  taking  advantage  of  it  must  be  erected,  or  the  water  will  con- 
tinue to  find  its  way  to  the  ocean  for  ages  without  doing  any  ser- 
vice to  man,  or  yielding  any  thing  to  tne  proprietor.  But  if  the 
right  of  water,  or  even  any  portion  of  property  required  to  admit  of 
its  being  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  is  held  under  the  fetters 
of  an  entail,  no  title  can  be  given  which  would  warrant  the 
manufactiurer  to  erect  works  attended  with  the  outlay  of  a  l^rge 
capital.  No  feu  can  be  granted,  por  apy  lease  even  of  the  water  for 
more  than  twenty-one  years.  On  such  a  tenure  as  this  no  man 
would  expend  his  capital,  placing  it  and  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
the  heir  in  possession  when  it  expired,  in  regard  to  the  rent  then 
to  be  demanded,  or  as  to  its  being  renewed  at  all.  In  the  same 
way,  as  to  mines  and  minerals,  when  the  proprietor  has  not — as 
he  rarely  has — the  means  of  himself  expending  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  commence  the  working  of  them,  he  can  give  no  right  to 
a  tiiird  party  capable  of  doing  so,  of  such  duration  as  would 
authorize  the  ouUay,  when  that  is  at  all  considerable. 

Great  obstructions  are  also  placed  in  the  w^y  of  the  advance- 
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ment  and  improvement  of  towns,  which  are  unfortunatelv  sur- 
rounded by  land  held  under  entails ;  and  we  shall  conclude  this 
part  of  our  subject  by  a  representation  of  the  evils  thus  occa- 
sioned, contained  in  a  recent  petition  to  the  Legislature  from  the 
Town  Council  of  Stranraer,  against  the  present  law  of  entail. 

"  The  town  in  which  they  live  has  the  misfortune  to  be  completely 
enveloped  by  entailed  estates,  which  extend  for  many  miles  round  it. 
It  is  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  water  on  springs  which  are  situated 
on  entailed  lands,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town.  A 
Company  was  formed  many  years  ago,  and  the  necessary  capital  raised 
to  bring  the  water  into  the  town  by  pipes.  The  consent  of  the  proprie- 
tors was  obtained,  and  the  work  ready  to  be  commenced,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the.law  of  entail  disabled  the  proprietors,  even  with 
consent  of  the  presumptive  heirs,  from  granting  a  title,  to  the  neces- 
sary ground  for  a  longer  period  than  nineteen  years.  The  undertak- 
ing was  thus  rendered  abortive,  because  an  application  to  Parliament 
for  a  special  Act  would  have  cost  more  than  the  whole  work ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  inhabitants  are  still  dependent  on  a  precarious 
supply,  brought  in  carts,  and  retailed  at  a  high  price,  as  an  ordinary 
article  of  merchandize. 

*'  The  public  burying-ground,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  is 
crowded  to  an  extent  that  is  at  once  shocking  to  the  feelings  and 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  community.  The  nuisance  becoming 
intolerable,  a  piece  of  land  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  from  an  en- 
tailed proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  here  again  the  Law  of 
Entail  interposed  an  insuperable  barrier,  because  it  was  found  that, 
even  for  this  purpose,  the  powers  of  the  entailed  proprietor  were 
limited  to  the  granting  of  a  lease  for  nineteen  years. 

<<  Nearly  half  of  the  town  stands  on  entailed  lands,  the  houses  having 
been  erected  on  building  leases  granted  by  the  heirs  of  entail  under 
statutory  authority.  There  are  entire  streets  where  these  leases  are 
drawing  to  a  close,  which  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  their 
wretched  and  dilapidated  condition.  The  over-lord,  in  consequence 
of  the  Entail  Law,  is  deprived  of  the  power  to  renew  the  leases  before 
their  termination,  and  a  prudent  regard  to  their  own  interest  com- 
pels the  tenants  to  withhold  improvements." 

The  necessity  of  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  monstrous  system 
we  have  been  considering  was  long  since  perceived  by  thinking 
men,  but  the  public  have  been  very  tardy  in  evincing  that  interest 
in  the  subject  which  the  magnitude  of  the  injuries  occasioned 
to  the  community  ought  to  have  excited ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  demand  for  a  change  in  the  law  has  pro- 
ceeded most  urgently  from  the  proprietors  of  entailed  estates 
themselves.  These  parties  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  full  ex* 
tent  of  the  bondage  to  which  they  are  subjected.    Their  inability 
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to  Improve  their  estates — ^which  if  they  cannot  do,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  maintain  themselves  at  all  on  a  level  with 
fee-simple  prpprietorsT—has  become  more  oppressive  and  hurtful 
to  them  since  the  recent  more  general  application  of  capital  to 
landy  and  the  great  strides  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture of  late  years  achieved ;  and  the  effects  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act,  only  now  beginning  to  come  into  partial  operation,  on  the 
death  of  the  heirs  of  entail,  who  were  first  able  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  show  them  clearly  how  utterly  telpless,  hand-bound,  and 
wretched  the  whole  body  must  in  a  short  time,  become,  if  they 
cannot  obtain  relief  of  a  different  kind  from  these  partial  relaxa- 
tions, which  only  lighten  the  burden  on  the  heir  who  can  first 
benefit  by  them,  to  throw  it  with  accumulated  .weight  on  those 
heirs  who  are  to  come  after  him.  Accordingly,  a  very  urgent 
cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  Entail  Laws  has  arisen  from  the  very 
body  for  whose  protection  the  entails  were  originally  framed;  and 
the  attention  of  the  genei*al  public  has  in  consequence  been 
called  to  the  subject  more  impressively,  and  with  a  better 
prospect  of  a  good  result,  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

So  far  as  regards  the  prevention  of  any  ftirther  entailing  of 
the  already  far  too  small  portion  of  the  fee-simple  land  in  the 
country,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  whatever.  The  Act  of 
1685  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  all  future  entails,  such  as  it  was 
meant  to  protect,  should  be  declared  unlawful  and  void.  This, 
we  doubt  not,  would  be  found  in  regard  to  them,  at  common 
law,  if  the  question  were  now  to  be  tried ;  but  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject  by  declaring  them 
void  by  statute.  A  question  was  raised  at  the  time  of  the  commit- 
tee of  J  828,  Whether,  instead  of  an  absolute  and  simple  aboli- 
tion of  the  Scottish  system,  that  of  England  should  not  be 
substituted  in  its  place?  and  this  question  will  probably  again 
be  mooted.  According  to  the  latter  system,  a  man  may  entail 
his  lands,  giving  a  life-interest  or  life-interests  to  one  or  more 
persons  in  Seing  at  the  time,  with  a  right  over,  in  tail,  to  is^ue 
unborn ;  but  through  a  legal  fiction  the  first  of  this  unborn  issue, 
who  succeeds  as  tenant  in  tail,  may,  on  his  attaining  majority, 
suffer  a  fine,  and,  by  a  ^^ recovery,"  disentail  the  land;  or,  in- 
deed, he  may  effect  this  before  he  actualljr  succeeds,  with  con- 
sent always  of  the  tenant  for  Ufe,  in  possession  for  the  time.  That 
this  would  be  a  vast  improvement  on  our  present  system  cannot 
be  disputed ;  but  we  own  we  would  not  incline  to  admit  the 
power  of  entailing  at  all.  Unquestionably,  every  man  must  have 
the  right  during  nis  life,  to  the  very  last  moment  of  it,  of  con- 
veying his  property  to  other  existing  individuals  in  such  shares, 
whether  of  parts,  or  of  interests  such  as  liferent  and  fee,  as  he 
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may  judge  fit ;  and  h6  inajr,  perhaps  properly,  b6  allbwed  t6  ai{>- 
point  a  destination  of  heii^s  after  them,  which  shall  have  €ifibct  if 
they  do  not  alter  itj  or  appoint  a  new  destination  to  heii^  named 
by  themselves.  Thus  he  may  give  a  liferent  to  one  arid  the  fee 
to  another,  or  successive  liferents  to  more  than  one  arid  the  fee 
to  a  third  or  fourth,  all  these  parties  being  existing  pehbrisj  with 
a  destination,  over  in  the  event  of  the  fiar  dying  withbiit  didpoSiiig 
of  the  land,  or  settling  it  on  hew  heirs.  But  thfefe  'o\i0ii^  in 
every  generation,  to  be  a  full  right  of  property  vested  m  sortie 
existing  individual  or  individuals,  and  it  should  riot  fee  |3lilt  ih 
abeyance  for  beings  not  yet  bom.  This  seems  the  naitli*al  JNite; 
and  it  would  afford^  in  general,  a  sufficient  Inearis  of  r^Strdiilt^ 
oh  the  part  of  a  proprietor,  against  the  dreaded  estttavS^drie^  or 
imprudence  of  ari  heir  in  particular  cases,  without  allogethe^b  dis- 
inheriting him. 

The  main  difficulty,  however,  has  reference,  riot  io  the  feit^cd- 
tion  of  new  entails,  but  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  eiitail^  Si- 
ready  in  existence.  The  number  of  these,  anathe  ibimensfe  feM- 
tent  of  territory  which  they  afflect,  render  this  a  matter  of  the  tit- 
most  importance,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
fetters  shall  be  removed,  but  as  to  the  Hme  within  which  thid  Shall 
be  done.  Some,  indeed,  declaim  agslinst  what  they  call  the  in- 
justice of  depriving  any  single  individual  of  the  whole  host  df 
substitute  heirs  under  any  entail,  who  shall  have  conie  irito  bein^ 
prior  to  the  change  in  the  law,  of  his  vested  interest  under  th$ 
entail;  and  sd  would  allow  no  entail  to  be  brought  to  an  end  tUl 
after  the  death  of  every  substitute  heir  who  had  been  in  life  iirheii 
the  change  was  effected.  If  this  view  should  be  acted  lipori^  it 
would  postpone  the  commencement  of  the  process  of  disentftiUng 
for  half  a  centtiry  at  least,  putting  off  for  that  period  all  the  beric^ 
fits  to  be  derivea  from  a  repeal  of  the  present  systfem,  arid  pro- 
longing its  irioristrous  evils.  Justice,  however,  requires  rid  iSu^H 
sacrifice  of  the  welftire  of  the  comrtiuriity  to  these  supposed  tested 
rights  in  abuses,  as  a  short  consideration  of  their  riattire  and  vglug 
will  show. 

The  value  of  the  interest  of  these  substitute  heirs,  whose  right 
is  not  defeasible  by  the  existence  of  riearer  heirs — such  i!A  tM8 
eldest  son  of  an  entailed  JDroprietor,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest 
son — can  easily  be  calculated,  being  detenriinable  by  the  ehari'^ 
of  survivance,  and  the  prbbable  period  of  accession  ;  and  srich  jlfi 
interest  might  be  Appreciable  to  the  extent  of  four  substitiite  lieiW 
after  the  heir  in  possession.  No  such  number  of  heirs  with  ih 
defeasible  rights,  however,  cari  be  expected  to  be  in  existence  ^i 
one  and  the  same  tiriie,  as,  unless  in  very  peculisir  cases  whicn 
would  be  extraordinary  exceptions,  this  would  require  five  gene* 
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rations  of  males  lii  the  direct  line — father,  son,  grandson,  great- 
grandson,  and  great-^fe^t-grahdsOnj  all  living  at  oiice.  Thre6 
would  be  the  Utmost  foi*  whose  interests  it  would  be  UiecessaiT  to 
provide,  and  a  perfectly  sufficieiit  protectidh  to  thqse  woiila  bfe 
secured  by  the  scheme  to  \vhicK  we  iHall  iihmediatel|'  advert. 

Even  three  siicH  heirs  with  absblUtely  indefeasible  i-iglits  T^'ould 
seldom  exist;  and  ill  the  gerier^litj-  of  bas^s  thefe  would  pnjbabll' 
only  be  one  whose  expectations  woiild  hoi  be  liable  to  be  excluded 
by  the  existence  of  issue  of  a  hearer  heir.  As  to  all  siibstitutesi 
however,  whose  siiccessioh  ihight  oe  excluded  by  neatei*  helriSi 
coming  into  being,  the  firesenl  valile  pf  their  interest  is  Scarcely 
appreciable  at  all,  arid  certainlt  beyohd  the  Ihitd  subsiittite  it  is 
utterly  inappreciable ;  arid  without  ihe  slightest  iiijustice  it  may 
be  dealt  with  as  a  hofaeritity.  In  any  view,  tnferefore^  it  wbuld  only 
b6  necessary  to  give  protfectiori  to  the  interests  of  the  thred  siib- 
stitute-heits  tiext  iri  otder  to  the  heir  actusllly  in  posSessibri  ^t  till 
time  the  change  was  riiade. 

This,  however,  worild  be  effectually  and  stifBciently  dohe  by  dU 
lowing  the  heir  now  in  possession  to  hold  dne-fourth  of  the  estjlte  in 
fee-simple,  he  always  aischarging,  to  the  exterit  of  its  valii^j  the 
capital  sums  of  any  burdens  to  which  the  estate  is  sitbject ;  dticl 
by  allowing  tlie  next  iu  order,  bti  accession,  to  hold  another  fourtk 
in  fee-simple,  he  in  like  manner  discharging  any  balance  of  sUcli 
burdens ;  the  next  to  hold  Another  fourtn,  find  the  next  again  to 
hold  the  remainder,  or  the  whole,  if  riot  sold  by  pi'ecedihg  heit§j 
entirely  free  from  the  fetters  of  entail. 

Minute  and  varied  calculations  as  to  the  cdmclatativfe  value  df 
the  interests  of  these  substitute  heirs  under  the  subsisting  eritdilsj 
and  that  of  the  rights  which  would  belong  to  them  under  such  a 
scheme  as  this,  were  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1828 ;  and  treating  their  right  of  succession  as  in- 
defeasible, and  also  taking  the  value  under  the  existing  entails  as 
at  the  date  of  probable  accession,  that  value  was  found  to  be  fully 
made  up  to  them;  while,  taking  the  presentvalue  of  the  expectancy, 
and  looking  to  the  contingency  of  the  existence  of  nearer  heirs, 
the  value  under  the  proposed  scheme  exceeded  that  under  the 
existing  entails. 

To  these  calculations  we  can  only  refer  the  reader;  but  they 
show  the  perfect  safety  and  justice,  so  far  as  regards  any  really 
substantial  or  appreciable  interest  on  the  part  of  substitute-heirs, 
of  the  scheme  which  was  then  suggestea,  and  which  certainly 
appears  to  us  the  best  fitted,  of  any  that  has  been  proposed,  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  present  monstrous  and  injurious  system. 
But  we  would  incline  to  go  somewhat  further  than  was  then 
proposed,  with  a  view  to  the  more  immediate  attainment,  on  the 
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part  of  the  community,  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  restor- 
ing to  the  market,  land  now  extra  commercium^  and  opening  to 
the  employment  of  capital  in  agricultural  improvements,  territo- 
ries now  excluded  from  it.  y\e  would  suggest  that,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  for  preventing  the  mere  gratification  of  jealousy 
of  a  substitute-heir,  or  capricious  ill-will  to  him,  such  as  the  con- 
sent, probiEibl3r,of  the  heir  next  in  order,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  that  heirs  in  possession  might  be  authorized  to 
sell,  not  merely  the  one-fourth  proposed  to  be  allowed  to  be  hdd 
by  them  in  fee-simple,  but  the  whole  estate,  the  price  being  in- 
vested in  the  public  funds,  there  to  remain  for  behoof  of  the  neirs 
to  succeed,  who  should,  in  their  order,  have  right  to  a  share  in  fee- 
simple,  and  to  a  liferent  of  the  rest,  just  as  if  the  estate  had  not 
been  sold.  In  this  way  much  of  the  land  now  under  fetters  might 
instantly  be  set  free,  and  the  country  would  at  once  have  all  Uie 
advantage  of  an  immediate  and  total  abolition  of  enta,ils,  while 
the  fair  interest  of  those  substitute-heirs,  whose  interest  was  ap- 
preciable, would  be  sufficiently  protected  and  secured: 

We  Cannot  at  present  enter  more  fully  into  a  consideration  of 
the  details  of  the  plan  to  which  we  have  referred;  but  we  trust 
that  the  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  soil  will  now  obtain  that 
degree  of  attention  from  the  public  which  its  vast  importance 
demands ;  for  we  believe  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate 
the  advantages  which— alike  in  an  agricultural,  a  commercial,  a 
social,  and  a  moral  view — ^would  result  from  the  overthrow  of  an 
entail  system  so  utterly  factitious  and  unnatural,  and  so  deeply 
and  extensively  injurious,  as  that  tmder  which  this  country 
has  so  long  groanea. . 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Researches  on  Light;  An  Examination  of  all  the 
Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  MoUcvlar  Changes 
produced  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rays^  embracing  all  the 
knoum  Photographic  Processes,  and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art. 

'  By  Robert  Hunt,  Secretaiy  to  the  Royal  Cornwall  Poly- 
technic Society.    Pp.  304.    London,  1844. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Forces  which  produce  the  Organization  of 
Plants ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  several  Memoirs  o«  Ca- 
pillary Attractiouy  Electricity^  and  tJie  Chemical  Action  of  Light. 
By  John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  New  York.  Royal  4to,  pp.  324.  New 
York,  1844. 

8.  Nouvelks  Instructions  sur  Fusage  du  Daguei'i^eotype.  Par 
Charles  Chevalier.    Paris,  1841. 

4.  Milanges  Photographiques.  Complement  des  nouvelles  Instrnc-- 
tions  sur  Vusage  du  Daguerreotype.     Pp.  128.    Paiis,  1844. 

5.  The  Pencil  of  Nature.  By  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.    Nos.  I.,  IL,  IIL,  IV.,  V.    London,  1844. 

6.  Traiti  de  Photographiey  contenant  tons  les  perfectionnements 
trouvies  jusqu^h  ce  jour,  appareil  panoramiqucy  differences  des 
foyersy  gravure  Fizeauy  ^c.  Par  Lerebours  et  Secretans, 
Opticiens  de  rObservatoire,  et  de  la  Marine.  5meEdIt.  Pp. 
268.     Paris,  Octobre  1846. 

7.  Des  Papiers  PhotographiqueSj  Procedes  de  M.  Blanquart- 
Evrard  et  autresy  avec  Notes  de  N.  P.  Lerebours.  Pp.  31. 
Paris,  Mar.  1847. 

8.  Excursions  Daguerriennes.  Collection  rf^ll4  Planchesy  repre- 
sentant  les  vues  et  les  monumens  les  plus  remarquables  du  Globe. 
2  Vols. 

The  history  of  science  presents  us  with  very  few  instances 
in  which  great  inventions  or  discoveries  have  burst  upon  tlie  pub- 
lic view  like  meteors,  or  startled  the  public  mind  by  their  novelty 
and  grandeur.  The  greatest  feats  of  intellect  have,  like  the  in- 
tellect itself,  been  of  tardy  growth.  A  suggestion  from  one  mind 
and  in  one  age,  has  become  a  fact  in  another ;  and  some  sickly 
embryo  of  thought,  which  has  preserved  its  vitality  for  a  centur)% 
has  often  assumed  the  form  and  beauty  of  a  living  truth,  when 
the  public  taste  or  the  wants  of  society  have  stimulated  research, 
or  created  a  demand  for  the  productions  of  cenius.  So  slow,  in- 
deed, has  been  the  march  of  great  ideas,  ana  so  obsctnre  the  path 
by  which  they  reached  their  gigantic  consummation,  that  the  his- 
torian of  science  has  often  been  unable  to  trace  their  steps,  and  the 
arbiter  of  genius  to  discover  the  brow  upon  which  he  might  plant 
the  laurel  which  they  deserved.     The  astronomy  which  in  one 
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century  gave  immortality  to  a  priest,  in  the  next  immured  a  phi- 
losopher m  prison ;  and  geological  truth  passed  through  the  phases 
6^  a  presumptuous  speculation,  and  of  an  atheistical  dogma,  be- 
fore it  became  the  handmaid  of  piety  and  the  creed  of  the  Church. 
It  is  with  much  difficulty  and  some  uncertainty  that  we  can  trace 
even  the  telespope  and  the  microscope  to  their  humble  origin. 
The  steam-engine  has  not  yet  owned  its  obligations  to  a  single 
mind,  and  UtUe  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  aa 
English  court  of  law  came  to  the  decision  that  James  Watt  had 
miade  no  improvement  on  this  might^r  instrument  of  oivilizi^on. 
The  steam-ship  and  the  railway-cnanot — the  locomotives  on  wa- 
ller and  on  iron — at  once  the  benefactors  and  the  wonders  of  the 
age,  win  continue  to  be  disputed  or  unclaimed  inventions  till  so- 
qie^j  h^s  forgptten  the  prediction  of  the  poet,  or  lamented  it» 
^Immeht  r — 

^'  Soon  shall  thine  arm,  unconquer*d  Steam!  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car." 

^  There  are  other  inventions  and  discoveries,  on  the  contrary, 
on  which  are  stamped  imperishable  names,  or  widi  which  the^ 
rtames  are  inseparably  associated.  Kepler^s  laws  are  engraven  on 
the  planetary  heavens.  Newton  will  never  cease  to  be  named, 
while  satellites  reVolve  and  terrestrial  bodies  fall ;  and  while  Nep- 
tune bears  his  trident  across  the  firmament,  the  fame  of  Adama 
and  Le  Verrier  will  endure.  The  electro-magnetic  power  which 
speeds  over  Ae  globe  the  telegraphic  message,  will  carry  the 
name  of  Wheatstone  to  its  most  distant  terminus  whether  in  space 
or  time  ;  and  the  thunderbolt  which  Franklin  drew  from  heaven, 
and  which,  when  untaught  and  untamed,  shattered  in  its  course 
the  structures  of  oi|;anic  and  inorganic  life,  will  acknowledge  its 
apprenticeship  to  Faraday,  while  it  is  imparting  new  organisa- 
tions to  matter,  plaj^ing  round  the  solar  ray,  and  guiding  even 
the  particles  of  light  in  tneir  fantastic  gyrations.  Other  discoveries 
have  associated  themselves,  even  in  their  nomenclature,  with  in- 
dividual names ;  and  in  the  very  terminology  of  the  two  great 
arts  which  we  are  about  to  expound — the  Daguerreotype  and  Talr 
bot^jpe—a  grateful  age  has  already  embalmed  the  names  of  their 
distinguished  inventors. 

The  two  inventions  which  we  have  just  mentioned  possess  a  char 
racter,  and  occupy  a  place,  essentially  different  from  that  of  any 
of  the  sister  arts.  While  the  painter  delineates  on  canvass,  or 
the  sculptor  embodies  in  marble  those  images  in  their  eye  to  which 
the  law  of  vision  gives  an  external  place,  the  photographer  yre^ 
sents  to  Nature  an  artificial  eye,  more  powemil  than  his  own,, 
which  receiver  the  images  of  external  objects,  and  imprints  on  ita 
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AenaitiTe  tablet,  and  with  indelible  lines  their  precise  forms,  and 
the  lights  and  shadows  by  which  these  forms  are  modified.  He 
thus  gi^eid  permanency  to  details  which  the  ^ye  itself  is  too  dull 
to  appreciate,  and  he  represents  Nature  as  she  is— neither  pruned 
by  his  taste,  nor  decked  by  lus  imagination.  From  among  the 
countless  images  of  surrounding  objects  which  are  actually  accu* 
mulated  in  eveiy  part  of  space,  h«  excludes,  by  means  of  his 
darkened  chamber,  all  but  the  one  he  wishes  to  perpetuate,  and 
he  can  thus  exhibit  and  fix  in  succession  all  those  fioating 
images  and  subtile  forms  which  Epicurus  fmcied,  and  Lucretius 
aung.'*' 

The  art  of  photography,  or  that  of  delineating  objects  by  tlii^ 
agency  of  the  light  which  they  radial»  or  refliect,  is  substantially 
a  new  invention,  which  we  owe  to  two  individual^  Mr.  Talbot 
and  M.  Daguerre,  although,  like  all  other  arts,  some  approximii'- 
tion  had  been  made  to  it  by  previous  inquirers*  So  early  aa 
1802,  Mr.  Thoma&r  Wedgewood,  the  cekbrated  porcelain  manu-* 
fiUiturer,  published  in  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Institution,  A 
mithod  of  copying  paintings  upon  glass j  and  of  making  profiles  by 
Hu  agency  of  light  upon  nitrate  of  sihjery  which  was  accompanied 
with  some  observations  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Having  ascei> 
tttined  ^^  that  white  paper  or  white  leather,  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  filtrate  of  silver,  und^goes  no  change  when  kept  \ti 
a  dark  place,''  but  ^^  speedily  changes  colourf'  when  ^^  exposed  to 
ihe  day%hV'  Mr.  Wedgewood  found  "  that  the  alterations  of 
colour  took  place  more  speedily  in  proportion  as  the  light  was 
more  intense ;"  that  the  full  effect  was  produced  by  the  sun's 
Hght  in  two  or  three  minutes,  whereas  two  or  three  hours  were 
required  in  the  shade  ;  that  the  red  rays  have  little  action  upon 
it,  the  yellow  and  green  more,  and  the  blue  and  violet  most  of 
aU.  "  Henoe,'^  Savs  Mr.  Wedgewood,  "  when  a  white  surface 
eofvcrad  with  a  solution  of  nitrato  of  silver,  is  placed  behind  a 
painting  on  glass  exposed  to  the  solar  light,  the  rays  transmitted 


*  Dico  igitur,  rerum  effigiasy  tenuisque  figuras 
Mitti^r  ab  rebns  samttio  4e  corpore  eamm  ; 
Quw  quasi  HMttbnum,  vel  cort6x  nomiuitaiida'dt 
Quod  spcciem,  ac  forroam  similem  gdrift  ejus  Imago, 
Quojuscunque  duet  de  corpore  fu9a  vagari. 

Next»  for  'tis  timef  my  msse  deolarBS  and  aiiigs 
What  those  are  we  call  images  of  things. 
Which  like  thin  films  from  bodies  rise  in  streams. 
Play  in  the  tAi  and  datioe  ttp<m  the  beams.^— 
A  stream  of  forms  fcom  every  surface  flows, 
Which  may  be  called  the  film  or  shell  of  those, 
Because  they  bear  the  shape,  they  show  the  frame 
And  figure  iof  the  bodies  whence  they  came«->-CitBECH« 
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through  the  differently  painted  surfaces^  produce  distinet  Inits 
of  brown  or  blacky  «enffli>ly  diffiMing  in  inten^,  aceoiding  to 
the  shades  of  the  picture,  and  wh^e  the  light'  is  unaltered  the 
colour  of  the  nitrate  becomes  deepest.  When  the  shadow  X)f  any 
figure  is  thrown  upon  the  prepared  surface,  the  part  concealed 
by  it  remains  vskitej  and  the  other  parts  speedily  become  doark. 
For  copying  paintings  on  glass,  the  solution  should  be  applied 
on  leatner,  and  in  tins  case  it  is  more  readily  acted  upon  than 
when  paper  is  used.  After  the  colour  has  been  once  fixed 'Upon 
the  leather  or  paper,  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  app^Cfiftitdn-  of 
water,  or  water  and  soap,  and  it  is  in  a  high  degree  pertUiU 
n«it." 

Mr.  Wedgewood  endeavoured  by  repeated  washings,  and  by 
thin  coatings  of  fine  varnish,  to  prevent  the  white  parts  of-  h& 
pictures  firom  becoming  dark  when  exposed  to  light ;  but  all  his 
attempts  were  fruitless,  and  he  was  obliged  therefore  either  to 
exhibit  them  in  candle-light,  or  for  a  short  time  in  the  shad^. 
This  process  was  applied  by  its  author  to  taldng  profiles,  aiad 
^^  making  delineations  of  all  such  objects  as  are  possessed  of  a 
texture  partly  opaque  and  {m*tly  transparent,  suich  as  the  woody 
fibres  of  leaves  and  the  wings  of  insects."  He  tried  also,  btit 
without  much  success,  to  copy  prints ;  and  he  fkiled  still  mote 
signally  in  what  was  his  lea(ung  object,  to  copy  the  images  in  the 
camera-obscura.  In  following  these  processes.  Sir  H.  Dsivy 
found  '^  that  the  images  of  small  objects  produced  by  means'  of 
the  solar  microscope,  may  be  copied  without  difficulty  on  pre- 
pared paper — the  paper  being  placed  at  but  a  small  distance  &om 
the  lens  f  and  he  ascertained  that  about  1  part  of  nitrate  to  about 
10  of  water,  gave  the  best  solution.  Mr.  Wedgewood  likewise 
ascertained  that  the  mtuiate  was  more  susceptible  than  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  that  both  were  most  readily  acted  upon  t^hile  wel. 
He  impregnated  his  paper  with  the  munate,  either  by  diSbsing 
it  through  water,  and  applying  it  in  this  ftnrm,  "  or  by  imm^^ing 
paper  moistened  with  tne  solution  of  the  nitrate  in  very  diluted 
'  muriatic  acid.^'  The  impossibility  of  removing  the  colouring 
from  the  white  parts  of  the  pictures,  suggested  to  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood the  idea  tnat  ^^  a  portion  of  the  metallic  oxide  abandons 
its  acid  to  enter  into  union  with  the  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stance, so  as  to  ferm  with  it  an  insoluble  compound,"  and  he 
had  experiments  in  view  to  discover  some  substance  that  cOuM 
destroy  this  compound  either  by  simple  or  complicated  affinities. 
"  Nothing/'  he  adds,  ^'  but  a  method  of  preventing  the  un- 
shaded parts  of  the  delineation  from  being  coloured  by  exposure 
to  the  day,  is  wanted  to  render  the  process  as  useful  as  it  is 
elegant." 

This  beautiful  process^  which .  notwithstanding  its  defects,  it 
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.req^aired  neitW  sdence  imht  skill  to  reppat,  seems  to  have  excited 
jio  interest  wbaterer*  The  T/mtcor  of  thia  Article  gave  a  notice  of 
it  iiLai^Qottish  Journal^  so  eiuJy  as  1803,  but  he  has  not  been 
abler  to  Jkiym  thatthe  experiment^  of  Mn  Wedgewood  was  re- 
peated- Without  knowing  what  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Wedge- 
"^ood,  Mr#  Heni^y  Fox  Talbot,  of  Lacock  Abbey,  was  led  by 
aeetdmital  circumstances  to  turn  iis  attention  to  the  subject  of 
giTOig  a  permanent  existence  to  those  beautiful  but  evanescent 
.piotures^  which  tibe  caraera-obscura  presents  to  our  view.  Re- 
collecting that  nitrate  of  i^ver  was  changed  c»r  decomposed  by 
light,  he  began,  early  in  1834,  that  series  of  experiments  which 
led  him  to  the  beautiful  art  which  now  bears  his  name.  Anxious 
to  perfectthe  new  art  which  he  had  discovered,  Mr.  Talbot  con- 
tinued his  experiments  till  the  year  1839,  when  he  communicated 
:to  tfee  Boyal  Society  Some  Account  of  the  Art  of  Photogenic 
JDrmi^mg^  or  fJie  process  by  which  natural  objects  may  be  made  to 
,delmeaie  th^mseUses  without  the  aid  of  the  artiafs  pencil.  In  this 
.papery  which  was  read  to  the  Society  on  the  31st  January  1839, 
.several  months  b^(»^  M.  Daguerre  had  published  his  photogenic 
perooessea,  Mr,  Talbot  enumerates  the  various  purposes  to  which 
^Ihe  new  art  could  be  applied;  but  it  was  not  till  the  21st  February 
that  he  coeamunicatea  to  the  Society  his  process  for  preparing  the 
pa|)^r,  and  his  method  of  fixing  the  images.  A  sheet  of  superfine 
wr^inff  paper  (of  a  good  firm  quality  and  smooth  surface)  is 
di[H)6a  into  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  (muriate  of  soda) 
iijua  wiped  dry.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  namely,  a  satu- 
jrat^  sedation  ^ix  or  eight  times  diluted  with  water,  is  spread  with 
a  btush  over  one  surface  only,  and  the  paper  wh^i  dry  is  fit  for 
usei  When  leaves  df  flowers,  lace,  engravmgs,  Ac.,  are  laid  upon 
the  nitianbed  surfece  of  the  paper  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  very 
perfect  images  of  them  are  obtained,  the  lights  and  shades  being 
XQV^rsed,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  pictures  are  delineated 
by  v>hite  in  place  of  black  lines,  or  are  negative  pictures.  In  like 
mamier,  the  pictures  thrown  upon  the  nitrated  paper  placed  in  the 
JQCus  of  a  camera-obscura  are  negatively  delineated.  In  order 
to  fiiC  thes^  pictures,  or  prevent  the  white  lines  and  portions  from 
being  blackened  by  exposure  to  light,  Mr.  Talbot  first  washed 
th^m  witJi  iodide  of  potassium  greatly  diluted  with  wat6r ;  but 
the^  method  which  he  proposed,  as  being  safer  and  simpler,  was  to 
jjxunerse  the  picture  in  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  and 
thoQ  to  dry  it  after,  wiping  off  the  superfluous  moisture. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Talbot's  pictures  were  negative,  like  those 
-of  Mn  Wedgewood,  but  yet  he  has  distinctly  shown  how  positive 
pictures,  or  those  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  are  given  as  in 
nature,  may  be  obtained. 

"Itteopyiiig  engravings,"  says  Mr.  Talbot,  «by  this  mBtboa,  the 
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lights  and  shadows  are  reversed,  conscqaently  the  effect  is  wfaollj 
altered.  But  if  the  picture  so  obtained  is  first  preserved  (fixed)  so  as 
to  bear  sunshine,  it  may  be  afterwards  itself  employed  as  an  object  to 
be  copied,  and  by  means  of  this  second  process  the  lights  cmd  dkodows 
,are  brought  bach  to  their  original  dispo^tion.  In  this  way  we  have 
indeed  to  contend  with  the  imperfecUons  wrisipg  from  two  proQesaes 
instead  of  one ;  but  I  believe  this  will  be  found  merely  a  difficulty  0f 
manipulation.''* 

The  communications  of  Mr.  Talbot  to  the  Royal  Society  could 
not  fail  to  draw  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  so  curious  an  art, 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  F.R.S.,  a  gen^ 
tleman  to  whom  the  sciences  owe  valuable  obligations,  had  made 
important  additions  to  the  photogenic  processes,  and  had  himself 
applied  them  to  the  delineation  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
of  which  he  took  picttu"es  by  the  solar  microscope.  The  follow- 
ing process  was  communicated  by  Mr  Reade,  on  the  9th  of 
March  1839,  to  E.  W.  Brayley,  Esq.,  who  explained  the  pro- 
cess and  exhibited  the  drawings  referred  to  at  one  of  the  soinies 
of  the  London  Institution  on  tne  10th  April  1839. 

"The  more  important  process,  and  one  probably  di^ferwdt  ftom 
any  hitherto  employed,  consists  in  washing  good  writing  paper  with 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  not  les^  than  8  .grs. 
to  every  drachm  of  distilled  water.  The  paper  thus  prepared  is  placed 
in  the  dark,  and  allowed  to  dry  gradually.  When  perfectly  dry,,  and 
just  before  it  is  used,  I  wash  it  with  an  infusion  of  galls  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  Pharmacopeia,  and  immediately,  even  while  it  is  yet  toei^ 
throw  upon  it  the  image  of  microscopic  objects  by  means  of  the  solar 
microscope. 

"  It  wiil  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  the  efibct^  as  I  am  aMe 
to  illustrate  it  by  drawings  thus  produced.  I  will  only  add,  i^tll 
respect  to  the  tims^  that  the  drawing  of  the  flea  was  peifected  in  \sm 
than  five  minutes,  and  the  section  of  ocme,  and  the  spiral  TeMnie  of 
the  stalk  of  common  rhubard,  in  about  eight  or  ten  minuteek  Theie 
drawings  were  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  They  may  also  be  fixe^ 
by  immersing  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  weak  salt  and  water,  aad 
then,  for  the  same  time,  in  a  weak  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potastu 
The  drawing  of  the  Trientalis.  Europea  was  fixed  by  the  latter  method : 
it  was  procured  in  half  a  minute,  and  the  difference  in  the  colour  of 
the  ground  is  due  to  this  rapid  and  more  powerful  action  of  the  solar 
rays.     This  paper  may  be  successfully  used  in  the  camera-obscura. 

"  Farther  experiments  must  determine  the  nature  of  this  very  sen- 
sitive argentine  preparation.  I  presume  that  it  is  a  gallate  or  tannat^ 
■of  silver,  and,  if  so,  it  will  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  what 
has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  common  chemical  compeuod  ii 


«  London^and  EdliK  Phil.  Mag.  March  1839.    No.  88^  rol.  xir.^.  9<^ 
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produced  or  suspended  at  pleasure  by  our  command  over  the  rays  of 
KgW 

This  process  cannot  iPail  to  be  considered  as  highly  honour- 
able to  the  ingenuitj  of  Mr.  Keade.  The  first  pubuc  use  of  thf 
infdsion  of  nut-galls,  which^  as-  we  shall  see,  is  an  essential  de- 
ment in  Mr.  Tsdbotf  3  patented  process,  appears  to  be  due  to  Mr. 
Beade,  and  his  process  of  fixing  his  pictures  by  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  which  has  since  been  universally  used  as  the  best,  and  waft 
afterwards  su^^sted  in  1840  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  must  he  re^ 
garded  as  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  photographic  art. 

N^otwitihstanding  the  great  beauty  of  the  drawings  which  Mr* 
Talbot  obtained  by  the  process  which  he  published,  the  art  was 
still  far  from  being  perfect.  The  discovery  of  a  paper  highly 
sensitive  to  light  was  essentially  necessaxy  to  the  production  of 
portraits  from  the  life,  and  even  of  accurate  pictures  of  buildings 
and  landscapes,  in  which  the  lights  and  shadows  are  constantrf 
changing  both  from  the  motion  of  die  sun  and  of  the  clouds.  Mr* 
Talbot  accordingly  directed  himself  anew  to  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  he  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
He  discoirered  a  process  by  which  paj>er  could  be  made  so  sensi- 
tive that  it  was  darkened  m  fire  or  jrix  seconds  when  held  close 
to  a  wax  candle,  and  gave  impressions  of  leaves  by  the  light  of 
AenK>on. 

T6  this  most  important  inyention  Mr.  Talbot  gave  the  name 
of  Caloivpey  which  his  friends  have  now  changed  into  the  mc«t» 
appropriate  name  of  Talbotype^  and  he  secured  the  exclusive 
pnvilege  of  using  it  by  a  patent  for  England,  which  Was  sealed  on 
the  8th  February  1841.  The  following  is  the  pat^t  process  for 
obtaining  the  negcttive  picture : — ^Take  a  sheet  0$  paper  with  n 
smooth  surface  and  a  close  and  erven  texture  (and  without  the' 
water-mark),  and  wash  one  side  of  it,  by  means  of  a  soft  cameFs-^ 
hair  brui^,  with  a  solution  composed  of  100  grains  of  crystallized 
nitrate  rf  silver  dissolved  in  6  oz.  of  distilled  water,  having  pre- 
viously marked  with  a  cross  the  side  which  is  to  be  wasned; 
Wh^n  the  paper  has  been  dried  cautiously  ^  the  fire,  or  spon- 
taneously in  the  dark,  immerse  it  for  a  few  minutes  (two  minutes 
hi  a  temperature  of  65^,)ina  s(dutionof  ia4t<i|9  ofpotassiumj  consist- 
ing of  500  grains  to  one  pint  of  distilled  water.  The  pftper  is  then* 
to  DC  iiipped  in  water,  wid  then  dried  by  applying  blotting  paper 
to  it  lightly,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a  fire,  of 
allowing  it  to  dry  spontaneousfyr  The  paper  thus  prepared  i& 
eaQed  iodized  paper,  and  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in 
a  portfolio  not  exposed  to  li^ht.  Wnen  a  sheet  of  this  ^apet  k 
Required  for  use,  wash  it  with  the  foUowiiig  s(>}ution,  wnioll  ire> 
libaD  c^  No*  1,— take  100  grains  ci  nOraie  of.  eihet  ^^6ot^%i:ih^ 
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two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  add  to  this  om-thivd  f>S  i^ 
volunie  of  strong  acetic  acid.  Make  another  solution,  No..  2,  .by 
dissolving  crystallized  gallic  acid  in  cold  distilled  water,, ^nd  thw 
mix  the  two  solutions  together  in  equal  proportions);  ?^nd  ia  no 
greater  quantity  than  is  required  for  immediate  use,  as  it  .will 
not  keep  long  without  spoiling.  This  mixture^  .caJied  ^aZi?- 
nitrate  of  silver  by  the  patentee,  is  then  to  be  .spread.  l3|y>ai«<*ft 
camel's-nair  brusfi  on  the  marked  side  of  the  iodizedTpaper,  .-wid 
after  allowing  the  paper  to  remain,  half  a  minute  to,  ab^orjbti^ 
solution,  it  should  be  dipped  in  distilled  water  and  dried  Jightly, 
first  with  blotting  paper,  and  then  by  holding  the  pappr.  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  a  fire.  When  dry  the  papey  i$  fit 
for  use,  and  it  is  advisable  to  use  it  within  a  few  hoursu  .    , 

The  paper  thus  prepared  is  highly  sensitive  to  Ughfe  ^d.U 
must  now  be  placed  in  the  camera-obscura  in  order  ^o  r^p^iye 
on  its  marked  surface  a  distinct  image  of  the  lfludscafle,iQr  p^tf 
son  whose  picture  is  required.  After  remainiiig  in  the  q^nieira 
from  10  seconds  to  several  minutes,  according  to  thjEj'  intensity 
of  the  light,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  camera  in  a  darkroqni.  rlf 
the  object  has  been  strongly  illuminated^  or  if  the  pap^  has 
been  long  in  the  camera,  a  sensible  picture  willbie  ^en.on  the 
paper ;  but  if  the  time  of  exposure  has  been  short,  pr  the  illu>nii]Larf 
tion  feeble,  the  paper  will  "  appear  entirely  tilankp"..  An  ip^iri- 
ble  image,  however,  is  impressed  on  the  paper,  and  m^  be.  ren* 
dered  visible  by  the  following  process :— "  Take  soim^  <^  the 
gallo-njtrate  of  silver,  and  with  a  soft  camel's-hair  brusj^  wash 
the  paper  all  over  with  this  liquid,  then  hold  it  before  a  gentle 
fire,  and  in  a  short  time  the  image  will  begin  to  appear^  and  those 
parts  upon  which  the  light  has  acted  most  strongly  will  b^copie 
Drown  or  black,  while  the  others  remain  white.  The  image  con? 
timies  to  grow  more  and  more  distinct  for  some  time,  and  wh^.  jit 
becomes  suflSciently  so  the  operation  must  be  termiQated>  and  the 
picture  fixed.  In  order  to  effect  this  the.  papier  ipust  jb^  dipped, 
first  into  water,  then  partly  dried  by  blotting,  paper,  and.  atter^ 
wards  washed  with  a  solution. of  6romi(/^  (^ potassium,  coilfiistiBg 
of  100  grains  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  8  or  10  ounces  of  water; 
The  picture  is  then  finally  washed  in  water  and  dried  as  heiorei 
In  place  of  bromide  of  potmmtm  a  strong  solution  o£  aotn/mon 
«a/^  m^y  be  used." 

By  this  process  we  get  a  negative  picture,  and  from  it  any 
number  of  positive  pictures  may  be  obtained  in  the  following 
manner : — Dip  a  sheet  of  good  paper  in  a  solutipn  of  oouoffnon 
salt,  consisting  of  1  part  of  a  saturated  solution  to  ^  ;part3o{ 
water,  and  dry  it  first  with  blotting  paper,,  find  thea  ^ntane^ 
ously.  Mark  one  of  its  sides,  and.  wash  that  side  with  a  $pli}tio|i 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  we  shall  call  No^^co^sti^g  of  80. 
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g^ams  of  sialt  to  1 02.  of  distilled;  water. .  When  this  ^paper  is 
Uiy,  place  it  with  its  marked  side  uppermost  on  a  flat  board  or 
surface  of  any  kind,  and  above  it  put  the.  rw^afove  picture, 
which  should  be  pressed  against  the  miniated  or.  positive  paper,  by- 
means  of  a  glass  plate  and  screws.  In  the  course  of  10  or  15 
minittes  of  a  brignt  sunshine,  or  of  several  hours  of  common 
clay%ht,  a  fine  positive  picture  will  be  found  on  ijhe  paper  be- 
neath the  negative  picture.  When  this  picture  has  b^n  well 
washed  or  soaked  in  watcsr,  it  is  washed  over  with  the  solution  of 
h'dmd^  of  pofassiitm  Dilxesidy  mentioned,  or  plunged,;  in  a  strong 
Boiniion' X)(  cdmmon  8(Jt 

As  alt  Ihe  inequalities  atid  imperfections  of  the  paper  on  which 
a  negative  picture  is  formed,  are  copied  on  the  positive,  picture 
which  it  yields,  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  positive 
pictures  by  a  single  process.  This  was  first  effecte.d  by  Dr. 
Fyfe,  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  M.  Lassaigne  of  Paris ; 
and  Mr.  Talbot  has  included  a  process  of  this  kind  in  his  speci- 
fication; We  have  in  our  possession  one  of  the  pictures  taken  by 
Mr.  Talbot  by  this  process ;  but  though  it  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  sharper  lines  than  the  double  process,  it  is  greatly  inferior 
to  itj  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  come  into  general  use.  All  the 
copies  of  pictures  which  it  yields  are  reversed,  and  all  its  por- 
traits and  landscapes  reversed;  but  the  principal  objectipns  to  its 
rise  are  two :  It  ^requires  such  a  length,  of  time  that  portraits 
could  not  easily  be  taken  by  it,  and  even  when  we  do  obtain  a 
good  picture,  we  cannot  multiply  it  as  in  the  double  process. 

The  following  is  the  single'  process,  as  contained  in  Mr.  Tal- 
bot's specification : — 

"A  sheet  of  calotype  paper  is  exposed  to  the,  daylight  for  a  few 
seconds,  or  until  ^  visible  discoloration  or  browning. of  its  surface 
takes  place ;  then  it  is  to  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sfum^  consisting  of  500  grains  to  one  .pint  of  water.  The  visible  dis- 
coloration is  apparently  removed  by  this,  immersion  ;  such,  however, 
is  not  really  the  case,  for  if  the  spli^tion  was  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
galUhftkt&ie  of  silver,  it  would  speedily  blacken  all  over.  When  the 
paper  is  removed  from  Ihe  iodide  of  potassium,  it  is  washed  with  water, 
and  then  dried  wiUi  blotting  paper.  It  is.  then  plated  in  the  camera- 
obsoora)  send  after  five  or  ten  minutes  it  is  removed  therefrom,  and 
washed  with  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  and  warmed  as  before  directed. 
An  iipage  of  a.posiiive  kind  is  thereby  produced^  sand  represents  the 
lights  of  objects  by  lights,  and  the  shades  by  shades,  as  required.** 

The  property  cfhydriodate  ofpotcishy  to  wbiten  paper  that  has 
been  darkened  by  exposure  to  light,  was  observea  about  the 
same  time  by  Mr.  Hunt,  Dr.  Fyfe,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, and  M.  Lassaigne.  Mi*.  Hunt,  in  particular,  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  photoCTaphic  processes  founded  upon  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  liydriooate,  and  l)ag  published  the  results  of  his 
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inquiries  in  a  very  interesting  paper,  which  appeared  in  the 
Philosophical  Mdaazine  for  September  1840.  He  has  more  re- 
cently resumed  the  subject  in  his  very  valuable  and  interesting 
volume,  entitled,  Researches  on  Lighty  and  has  there  given  an  ex- 
planation of  the  best  method  of  preparing  a  good  photographic 
paper,  "  on  which,  by  the  united  agency  of  tne  hydriodate  and 
the  solar  rays,  perfect  pictures  mav  be  produced  in  the  camera  or 
otherwise,  having  their  lights  and  shadows  correct  as  in  nature.^ 
This  branch  of  photography  is  more  curious  than  useful ;  for 
though  the  pictures  may  be  perfectly  fixed,  and  retain  tbdr  colour 
as  long  as  they  are  kept  in  a  portfolio,  and  but  occasionally  exposed 
to  sun-Kght,  yet,  when  they  are  oecasionally  kept  in  the  light, 
and  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  atmosphere,  they  gradually 
fade,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  not  a  trace  of  the  picture 
is  to  be  seen. 

Various  photographic  processes,  under  various  names,  such  as 
the  Cyanotype,  the  Siderotype;  the  Chrysotype,  the  Energia- 
type,  tne  Pfatinotype,  the  Aurotype,  the  Chromatype,  the  Cata- 
lysotype,  have  been  described  by  different  authors ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  ingenuity  which  they  display,  and  the  beauty  (rf 
the  results  whi^  some  of  them  yield,  they  are  all  of  inferior 
value  to  the  Tdlbotypcy  which,  though  it  has  been  rendered  more 
perfect  since  its  first  publication,  by  Mr.  Talbot  himself,  and  by 
othet  philosophers — and  is  doubtless  still  susceptible  of  furthegr  im- 
provement— will,  we  are  persuaded,  continue  to  be  the  favourite 
photographic  process,  when  the  sun-pictures  are  to  be  received 
on  paper.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  this  valusible 
form  of  the  art,  and  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the  im- 
provemeJitS  which  it  has  i?eceived  since  Mr.  Talbot's  first  specifi- 
cation appeared- 

The  earliest  improvemfflits  upon  the  Calotype  process,  as  giveri 
in  Mr.  Talbot's  Jirst  patent,  were  made  by  Mr.  Talbot  himself^ 
who  secured  hig  exclusive  use  of  them  by  a  second  patent,  which 
was  sealed  on  the  1st  June,  1843.  In  order  to  remove  the  yel- 
low tint  from  the  negative  picture,  Mr.  Talbot  plunges  it  for 
ten  minutes  in  an  almost  boiang  solution  of  hvposulphite  of  soda 
in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water.  When  washed  in  warm  water 
and  dried,  the  picture  is  placed  upcm  a  hot  iron,  and  wax  melted 
into  the  pores  of  the  paper,  to  increase  its  transparency.  Mr. 
Talbot  also  recommends  that  a  warm  iron  be  placed  bebm4 
the  calotype  paper  while  in  the  camera,  to  increase  its  sensi- 
bility. Li  order  to  simplify  the  process  by  dispensing  with  the 
Second  wash,  Mr.  Talbot  washea  the  iodized  paper  with  gallic 
acidy  and  thus  obtains  io-galUc  papery  which  requires  only  to  be 
washed  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silv^j  before  it  is  put 
into  the  camera.  The  picture,  though  generally  invisible,  rapidly 
developes  itself  when  removed  from  the  camera,  requiring  no 
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farther  care  than  ultimately  to  fix  it.  "  Instead  of  galHc  acid," 
Mr.  Talbot  obserres,  ^*  sulphdte  of  iron  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose perfectly."  He  mentions,  also,  that  Tannin^  and  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  teuj  may  be  substituted  for  gallic  acid,  and  he 
defines  the  Cahtype  and  Talbotype  process  as  depending  (?»  a 
combination  o/*  iodine,  silver^  and  a  deoosydizmg  agent  As  a  still 
farther  simplification  of  his  process,  JVtr.  Talbot  washes  iodized 
pap^  with  a  mixture  erf*  26  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid>  and  one  part  of  the  ordinary  solution  of  nitrate  of  silveor. 
It  may  then  be  dried  without  the  fear  of  spoiling,  may  he  kept  a 
little  time,  and  used  without  ftirther  preparation. 

In  order  to  impf  ore  {^otographio  drawings,  Mr.  Talbot  keeps 
them  twioe  the  usual  time  in  the  sun,  so  that  the  shadows  are 
too  darij,  and  the  lights  not  white.  The  drawing  is  then  wibshed, 
and  plunged  for  one  or  two  minutes  in  a  solution  of  iodide  ofjpo^ 
iassittm,  of  the  strength  of  500  grains  to  a  pint  of  water.*  It  is 
then  washed,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  ^oda^ 
till  the  proper  tints  are  obtained.  Mr.  Talbot  also  improves  his 
positive  pictures  by  waging  them,  and  placing  white  or  coloured 
papm*  bMnd  them*^ 

Various  chants,  and  some  improvements  have  been  made 
upcm  the  i»?ooessefi  adopted  by  Mr.  Talbot.  Mr.  Hunt  has  givcai 
x&  the  foliowiDg  aoocMont  <^  some  oi  these  i*— 

<^  Mr.  Channing  of  Boston  appearo  to  have  been  ^e  first  to  publish 
any  method  by  which  the  calotjpa  process  could  be  simj^ified.  This 
^ntiieman  directs  that  the  paper  be  washed  over  with  si^ty  grains  of 
crystalli^d  nitrate  of  silver  in  on^  ounce  of  water,  and  when  dry,  with 
a  solution  of  ten  ^a}ns  pf  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  one  ounce  of 
water.  B  is  then  to  be  washed  with  water,  and  dried  between  blott- 
ing papers.  It  is  now  fit  for  use.  A  paper  of  a  more  sensitive  kind 
is  stated  by  the  same  autJiority,  to  be  prepared  by  using  a  mixed  solu- 
tion of  five  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  five  grains  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  in  an  ounce  of  water.  My  own  experierice  ena- 
bles me  to  say  that  but  Httle,  if  any,  improvement  can  be  made  upon 
these  proportions.  A  much  weaker  solution  of  the  nitrate  may  be 
used,  and  this,  *  on  the  score  of  economy,  is  important.    The  most 

*  TIm  teiMWkl  of  <sfj%tj  pertibn  of  iodine  from  the  negllive  piotone  Is  emen* 
iial^  nepessary  to  their  giving  nnmepoijs  qoDies,  ^  This  i^Heea,"  say?  Mr.  Talbot, 
'*  from  the  chemical  fact^  that  solar  light  and  a  minute  portion  of  iodine,  acting  to- 
gether (though  neither  of  fhdm  separately,)  are  able  to  decompose  the  oMe  of 
silvery  «lid  formft^cokurlesB.  iodide  ef  the  ta%\tX:*-^PtM  of  Ne^m^s  No.  VL^ 
Plate  xxiy. 

f  Mr.  Talbot  has  included  in  his  second  patent,  a  method  of  Photographic  prints 
ingy  aiid  of  Photo^phie  publication,  iietters  are  cut  out  of  a  tranuBparent  page 
and  softedi  they  are  th^  put  up  in  wovds,  eemented  and  eepted  pbot^E;raiphicaUy ; 
and  in  Photographic  publication  he  makes  good  negatire  dniwings  on  papers  pre- 
pared with  salt  (3  or  4  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water)  and  the  ammonio  nitrate  of  sitver, 
(^d  grains  of  nitrate  to  I  oz.  of  w*ter,  tomnmia  being  added  to  form  a  predpitate, 
and  rediMolvkig  the  voiie^  leavhig  the  sekition  ei^ai*),  and  having  fixed  them  he 
takes  positiye  dniwix^  from  the  negative  copies  as  neaah 
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satisfactory  preparations  which  I  have  yet  employed  arethebroimcie 
of  silver,  formed  by  washing  paper  £rst  with  a  solution  of.ailverj.  s^ 
above,  and  then  with  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  the  bromide  of 
potassium  in  one  ounce  of  water ;  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the 
formobenzoate  of  ammonia  and  silver,  formed  bj  washing  the  paper 
first  with  the  formobenzoate,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  grains  of  the 
salt  to  one  ounce  of  water,  and  then  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as 
above.  In  good  sunshine  an  edifice  may  be  beautifully  copied  by 
(either  of  the  two  last  processes  in  a  minute,  and  by  the  others  iii 
nbont  two  mintites.  To  preserve  these  pictiires  of  a  clear  white,  it  is 
advisable  that  they  should  be  soaked  in  water  for  a  minute,  previously 
to  the  Implication  of  the  gallic  acid. 

^^  Dr.  Byan  has  shown  the  necessity  of  some  care  in  ibe  ttse  of  1h6 
iodide  of  potassium,  into  a  solution  of  which  Mr.  Talbot  reeoinm^ds 
the  nitrated  paper  to  be  placed  for  a  few  minutes.  If  Uie  papi^is  l«ft 
too  long  in  such  a  solution,  the  iodide  of  silver  will  be  dissolved,  thai 
salt  being  soluble  in  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Simply,  pac- 
ing the  paper  tbrough  the  solution  appears  to  answer  every. purpose 
effectually.  Mr.  Collen  has  modified  Mr.  Talbot's  process,  by  brush- 
ing over  the  paper  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  aramonio-nitrate  of 
silver,  and  in  using  the  same  solution  in  combination  with  the  gallic 
acid,  instead  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  It  does  not,  however,  appear^  to 
me  that  any  advantage  is  gained  by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  A  care- 
ful adjustment  of  the  best  proportions  of  the  ingredients  recommended 
by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  will  be  found  to  afford  better  restdts  in  a  sboirter 
time."— 22(8s«ircA«s,  ^.,  pp.  66-68. 

Instead  of  dipping  the  sensitive  paper  in  distilled  water,  aftei^ 
it  has  been  washed  with  the  strong  solution,  No.  1,  Dr.  Adam- 
son  of  St.  Andrews  has  avoided  this  by  weakening  that  solu- 
tion with  four  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water,  and  taking  off  the 
superfluous  moisture  by  blotting  paper.* 

Among  the  improvements  of  the  Talbotype  we  may  enume- 
rate the  introduction  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  place  of  gallic  acid. 
This  improvement  we  owe  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  process  in  the  Athenceum  for  June  and  July  1844, 
under  the  name  of  the  Energiaiype^  which  consisted  in  using 
nitrate  of  silver  and  succinic  acidy  and  in  developing  the  picture 
by  protosulpkate  of  iron.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Bntish  Associa- 
tion at  York  in  1845,  Mr.  Hunt  exhibited,  under  the  name  of 
Ferrotypes  J  pictures  produced  by  using  every  salt  o/ silver,  and  de- 
veloped by  iron.  At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Woods  of  Parsons- 
town  communicated  another  photograhic  process,  under  tho 
n^iXti^  oi  Electrolysotype^  (afterwards  changed  to  Caialysotype^) 
in  which  ioduret  of  iron  was  substituted  for  iodide  of  potassiunij 
and  which  he  states  to  have  all  the  beauty  and  quickness  of  the 

*  Mr.  W.  Furlong  prepared  his  iodized  pa^r  by  simplv  washiDg  the  puper  in  ^ 
solution  of  iodide  c/ silver,  in  a  strong  aoludon  of  unfide  of  pUamumf  and  tluia 
produced  vexy  fine  Talbo^ypes. 
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GadolTpe^  lYithotit  a  tenth  of  its  trouble  and  vert  little  of  its 
tine^rtainij.  In  this  process  the  paper  is  steeped  in  tbater  to 
which 'Irfdrochloric  ^id  has  been  added,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drops  to  three  ounces.  When  well  wet  it  is  washed  over  with  a 
mtslure  of  the  syrup  of  ioduret  of  iron  half  a  drachm,  water  2  J 
drachms,  tincture  of  iodine  1  drop.  When  this  was  imbibed  and 
the  paper  dried  lightly  with  bibulous  paper,  and  removed  to  a 
dark  room,  it  was  next  washed  over  evenly  by  a  camelVhair 
brush  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  10  grains  to  the  oupee 
of  distilled  water.  "The  paper,"  says  Dr,  Woods,  "is  now 
ready  for  the  camera.  The  sooner  it  is  used  the  better,  as  when 
Ihe  in^E^dicants  are  not  rightly  mixed,  it  is  liable  to  spoil  by  keep- 
ing ^3ie  time  I  geheraily  allow  the  paper  to  be  exposed  in  the 
catnera  mai&i  from  two  to  thirty  seconds ;  in  clear  weather  with- 
<mt  stmshine  the  medium  is  about  fifteen  seconds.  For  portraits 
o^t  of  doors,  in  the  shade  on  a  clear  day,  the  time  for  sitting  is 
ftbm  1»n  to  fifteen  seconds.-'  When  the  paper  is  taken  firom  the 
catiiera  thepicture  is  visible,  but  in  the  dark  it  is  gradually  de- 
vi^Jpped.  I5r.  Woods  recommends  for  fixing  it  bromide  ofpoixts" 
aiuvi  15  or  20  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  iodide  of  'potas- 
sium ^  f^ains  to  the  ounce.  The  picture  is  then  to  be  well 
washed  as  usual.  Having  discovered  some  imperfections  in  this 
I^XHiieiss^  Dn  Woods  found  the  following  proportions  to  give  very 
fine  negative  pictures.  Mix  syrup  of  ioduret  of  iron  afnd  distiU 
led  water  ^ok  2  drachms,  and  Unctwre  of  iodine  10  or  12  drops. 
Brush  over  the  paper  with  the  solution,  and  after  a  few  minutes, 
having  dried  it  with  blotting  paper,  wash  it  over  in  the  dark,  be* 
for0  lexposure  in  the  camera,  with  a  solution  of  1  drachm  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  m  1  ounce  of  pure  water.  This  process  gives  a 
darker  picture  than  the  original  one,  and  it  requires  no  previous 
steeping  in  an  acid  solution.  K  the  picture  should  blacken  in 
thjB  dark^  too  much  caustic  Jms  been  used ;  if  it  remains  yellow, 
or  is  speckled  with  yellow  spots,  too  much  iodine ;  and  if  marked 
with  black  spots,  too  much  iroif.* 

A  new  photographic  process  of  very  high  pretensions  has  been 
recently  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Comptes  JRendus  for  July  1847.  It  has  since  been 
reprinted  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  with  notes  by  M-  Lerebours,  and 

■'   "  '  ■      'r     ■  •'••■'!  T         I  ,'••       •  ■ — 

*  In  -a^ng  the  protdisulpliate  of  iroh,  M.  Claudet  found  the  following  process  to 
Im  the  h^at  Wash  Mr.  Talbot's  jbdized  paper  with  a  sokitioa  of  the  protoeulphate 
of  U^XHi,  30  srame  to  1  ounce  of  water,  and  2  drachms  of  acetio  t^id.  After  this 
waak  with  nitrate  of  silver,  50  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  when  the  picture  is  taken^ 
di^el(^it  by  the  same  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  fix  with  the  h5>posu]phite 
gC  isDda<--^The  following  is  anotiier  form  of  the  process.  Wash  the  iodized  paper 
in  a  mixture  consisting  of  one  part  of  Glacial  acetic  acid  to  seven  parts  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  50  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water.  Blot  with  bibulous  paper,  ex-  ' 
^»e  in'the  cai^ra,  and  develop  the  picture  withn  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  20 
gmins  to  1  ouneiei  ir  parts,  and  2  parts  of  Glacial  acetic  acid.  Fiiijill^',  wafeb  in  wa- 
ter, and  fix  with  a  saturated  soluti«ni  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
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bos  thus  apparently  received  tli^  approbation'of  the  JLcademy^  aiid 
of  its  eqainent  annotatori  as  a  a^w  art.  Th&  author  t)f  the  piXH 
cess,  M,  Blanquart^Evrardi  places  a  sheet  of  fihe  letter  pi^r  on 
the  surface  of  a  solution  of  1  grain  <3i  nitrate  of  silver  to  BO  grains 
of  distUIed  water.  After  remaining  a  mionte  on  this  bath^  it  is 
taken  out  by  one  of  its  angles,  and  the  excess  of  fluid  allowed  to 
drop  &om  it.  It  is  then  dried  slowly  upob  any  smooth  svur^ 
facoi.  suph  as  a  board,  oc  an  inclined  piece- of  paste^boatd.  It 
is  then  plunged  entirely  for  one  and  a  half  or  ;two>miaiiteft  iti  a 
solution  of  25  parts.of  iodide  of  potassium,  1  pairt  of  bromine  and 
5C0  parts  of  d^tilled  water.  It  is  then  td^en  out  by  two  Wnen^ 
washed  well  in  distilled  water,  and  suspended  on  a  homonlal 
string  by  one  of  its  corners  till  it  is  dry«  The  fluids  etnplojred 
may  DO  collected  into  bottles,  eovered  with  black  pal^ei:^  m  fui 
ture  use^  and  the  paper  or  papers  thus  made  may  oe  kept  foe 
months  in  a  portfolio.  In  order  to  take  a  photopaph>  pou^  upen 
a  glass  plate  well  levelled^  some  drops  of  a  sohitaon  of  ^  gzidas  et 
nitrate  of  silver,  32  of  distilled  water,  and  11  of  acetic  acid ;  and 
after  it  has  stood  an  hour,  add  other  32  trains  of  distilled  water/ 
Place  upon  this  fluid  surface  the  aide  of  the  paoQi!  which-  wask^ 
upon  the  first  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,,  ana  stretoh  thejiap^. 
so  as  to  imbibe  throughout  its  substanee  the  new  solutioli^  and 
adhere  perfectly  to  the  glass  withoint  any  interposed  bubbles  of  aav 
When  this  is  done^  cover  it  with  several  leaves*  of  very  clean- 
paper,  previously  dipped  in  distilled  water.  Upoii  these  abeets  oi 
soaked  paper,  place  anothw  plate  of  glass  of  the  saitiesiae  as  iin 
first,  and  press  them  strongly  together  till  they  form. one  nass. 
The  lower  or  sensitive  surface  is  then  exposed  as  usual  in  the  ca<« 
mera,  and  after  the  paper  has  received  the  impression  of  the  obfeet^ 
it  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  frame,  placed  upon  a  wetted  plate  efi 
glass  or  porcelain,  with  its  sensitive. side  uppermost^  and  a  satop. 
rated  solution  of  gallic  acid  poured  upon  it.  The  picture  wfll 
instantly  appear,  and  the  acid  may  remain  xkpon  it  till  all  the  d^ 
tails  are  brought  out.  The  picture  must  then  be  washed  to  re^^ 
move  the  galuc  acid,  and  then  fixed  by  pouring  upon  it  a  sola* 
sion  of  1  part  of  brcmide  of  poiaaky  in  40  parts  of  distiUed  watevir 
which  must  remain  upon  it  a  quATter  of  an  hour*  It  is  thea  itii 
be  well  washed,  and  when  perfectly  dried  it  is  rendered  more  iransr 
parent  by  scraping  upon  its  surface  a  quantity  of  bees'  wax,  and- 
melting  it  with  a  not  iron,  several  sheets  of  paper  being  intei*-^ 
posed.  Mr.  Evrard's  process  for  taking  positive  portraits  irom* 
this  negative  picture  difiers  in  no  respect  from  that  of  Mr.  Tri-*' 
hot,  excepting  that  in  salting  the  paper  for  two  or  three  minutes 
in  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  with  10 
parts  of  distilled  water,  (which  we  think  too  strong,)  he  plaoea 

*  One  leaf  will  be  sufiBcient  if  it  is  thick  enough. 
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mdr^Iy  the  sorfiuse  upon  tbcr  mi^tturd.  Aftei*  being  wdl  dried 
by  blottiiui;  paper,  toe  same  surface  is  to  be  immedi^Uly  placed 
upon  a  solution  of  1  part  of  nitrate  of  Bihm"  and  6  parts  of  dis? 
tilled  water.    It  is  then  dried  and  jreiuly  for  use. 

We  have  thus  given  minutely  the  nrocesa  of  M.  Blanquart^ 
Hvrard^  which  we  are  persuaded  all  out  readers  will  regard 
as  an  inde^sible  plagiarism  of  Mr.  Talbot'9  process.  The  solu^ 
tions  are  all  the  same,  with  the  trifling  variation  in  tl^  propdrtions 
of  the  ingredientS|  if  we  except  the  one  p^rt  of  bromide  ofpotaen 
sium  used  in  the  negative  process.  The  methods,  too,  are  the  samei, 
with  this  difference  mer^y,  that  the  pajper  is  laid  upon  the  solu4 
tions,  in  place  of  being  brushed  over  with  them,  ana  tb^  comple-^ 
tioB  of  the  negative  by  waxing  it,  and  the  interposition  of  a  plate 
of  glass  in  front  of  the  paper  in  the  camera,  are  also  Mr.  TalW'a 
inventions^  Mr.  Talbot's  uame  is  never  onp&  menKoH^,  and  the 
unlearned  reader  would  doubtless  suppose,  that  M.  Bknquart* 
fivrard  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Talbot^  1  He  $peahS|  indeed, 
of  the  multiplication  of  processes  to  infinity,  by  a  great  nmnber  of 
savans,  but  ne  mentions  no  individual^  and  affirms  tba^  owing 
to  tbe  absence  of  principle  in  the  preparaficm  of  the  paper,  all  Aeir 
attempts  have  been  fruitless  II 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  various  j[m>ce8ses  which  have 
been  regarded  as  improvements  on  the  Talbotype.  We  caunot^ 
from  our  own  experience,  venture  to  say  that  they  are  aU  inferior 
to  the  original  process  of  Mr.  Talbot,  or  that  tney  contain  net 
important  additions  to  theohemioal  agents  which  he  employs,  or  to 
the  methods  of  manipulation  which  he  used ;  but  we  can  positively 
affirm,  without  the  tear  of  oontradicticm,  that  the  fine  pictures 
executed  by  Mr.  Talbot  himself,  which  have  been  cbi^y  taken 
irom  works  of  art,  public  buildings,  and  landscape  scenes,  and  thcr 
portraits  executed  in  Scotland,  by  Messrs.  Adamscm  and  Hill,  and 
several  private  individuals,  and  in  London  by  Mr.  Colief^,  have 
not  been  surpassed,  and  we  belieye  scarcely  equaHed,  by  those  of 
any  other  persons  who  have  employed  prooessea  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Talbot.  In  referring  for  a  proof  of  thU  to  the  differs 
^nt  numbers  of  the  Pencil  of  Nature^  published  by  Mr.  Talbot,- 
in  which  the  plates  are  im^Kressed  by  the  agency  of  light  alone^ 
without  any  aid  whatever  fran  the  artist's  pencil,  we  cannot 
withhold  our  admirati<m  of  the  genius  and  patience  with'  which 
be  has  overcome  difficulties  whidi  manv  of  his  Mends  thought  to 
be  unsurmountable  in  the  production  of  such  a  work.  The  large 
vdlumes  of  Talbotypes  nublished  by  Messra.  Adamson  and  Hill, 
at  the  price  of  £40  or  x50  each,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  one 
or  two  of  the  most  distinguished  furtists  in  London,  evince  also 
the  perfection  of  Mr.  Talbot's  process,  while  the  b^utiful  Tal- 
botype miniatures  of  Mr.  Henry  CoUen,  touched  up  and  im* 
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proved  by  that  eminent  arUst,  show  how  mnch  is  yet  to  be  accom^ 
plished  by  the  application  of  artistic  skill  to  the  original  produc- 
tions of  the  solar  pencil. 

In  treating  of  an  art  so  beautifol  and  enchanting  as  the  Talbo- 
type  undoubtedly  is,  we  are  unwilling  to  speak  of  its  defects.  Li 
the  delineation  of  fixed  objects  weconsider  it  as  nearlyperfect — and 
it  is  to  such  objects  that  Mr.  Talbot  himself  has  applied  it;  but 
when  it  is  employed  to  take  portraits,  particularly  those  of  children 
and  females,  it  invariably  presents  us  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
Even  if  the  sitter  were  motionless,  the  picture,  though  perfect  in 
its  outlines,  would  still  fail  to  represent  the  delicate  lines  and 
shades  of  the  human  countenance.  This  defect  is  so  great,  as  to 
deter  many  persons  from  sitting  for  th^  portraits ;  for  when  the 
other  defects,  arising  from  the  unsteadiness  of  the  sitter,  and  the 
painful  expressioYi  which  arises  from  exposure  to  strong  light, 
are  added  to  the  picture,  it  is  often  a  hideous  likeness,  even  when 
female  beauty  has  submitted  to  its  martyrdom.  This  defect  arises, 
to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  rough  grain,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
paper,  and  also  to  its  imperfect  transparency — for  in  the  positive 

f>icture  every  imperfection  of  the  paper  is  copied,  ana  every 
uminous  point  re-appears  as  a  black  one — so  that  the  positive 
picture  has  the  appearance  of  being  stippled,  as  it  were,  with  grains 
of  sand,  which  give  a  painfrd  coarseness  to  the  human  &ce. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made,  and  not  without  success,  to 
remedy  these  imperfections.  Mr.  Talbot  himself,  in  his  second 
patent,  proposes  to  improve  the  positive  photographs  by  waxing 
them,  and  placing  white  or  coloured  paper  behind  them.  Sir  David 
Brewster,  who  has  made  many  experiments  on  this  branch  of  the 
art,  recommends  soaking  them  with  varnish  or  oils ;  but  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  full  effect  of  this  appUcation,  he  places  the  nega- 
tive picture  on  the  wrong  or  unnitrated  side  of  the  paper  which  is 
to  receive  the  positive,  and  he  causes  it  twice  or  tmice  the  usual 
time  to  the  sun's  light.  When  the  negative  is  removed,  the  posi- 
tive picture,  seen  by  reflected  light,  is  of  an  unsatis&ctory  grey 
colour;  but  when  looked  at  by  transmitted  light,  it  is  a  strong  and 
powerful  picture,  the  silver  having  been  drawn  by  the  action  of 
tight  from  the  nitrated  side  into  the  interior  or  substance  of  the 
paper,  in  which  the  picture  is  actually  formed.  After  being  fixed, 
and  well  dried,  the  picture  is  now  to  be  made  transparent  with 
certain  varnishes  or  oils ;  and  when  it  has  imbibed  these  varnishes 
or  oils  equally,  the  grey  colour  of  the  surface  disappears,  and 
the  intenor  picture  is  seen  as  if  it  were  on  the  surfece,  with  its 
natural  harshness  singularly  softened.  When  the  picture  is 
placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  its  softened  tints  appear  to 
great  advantage,  and  it  loses  all  resemblance  to  an  ordinaiy  sun- 
picture.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  sojid  picture ;  each  atom  of  silver 
with  which  it  is  depicted  being  seen  through  a  certain  thickness 
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of  the  ttanshii^t  paper,  and  thei'€fore,frt)ra  that  cause,,  greatly  soft- 
ened J*  Pietiires  th»s  formed,  may,  like  the  waxed  positives  of 
Mr.  Talbot,  be  improved,  or  rather  varied,  in  their  character,  by 
pbein^  coloured  pa|)er  behind  them  ;  but  the  transparent  condi- 
tion erf  the  paper  has  enabled  Sir  David  Brewster  to  give  to 
these  pictures  all  the  effect  of  colouring  without  touchmg  the 
-petare  Itself.  To  do  this  accurately,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
Ddimd  tlae  principal  picture  a  very  faint  copy  of  ih^  same  picture 
.sa  as  "to  coincide  with  it  with  matliematical  accuracy.  An  accom- 
plished photographer  had,  for  a  different  purpose,  endeavoured, 
^withcmt  sucxsess^  to  obtain  on  the  same  folded  sheet  of  paper  two 
perfectly  coincident  negatives,  and  it  was  after  learning  from  him 
hii  Mlure  diat  Sir  David  Brewster  was  led  to  the  following  me- 
thod of  e£SE»ctii]^  it : — ^Take  a  quarto  sheet  of  paper,  and  let  it  be 
i^equtred  to  place  upon  the  inner  sides  of  it.  A,  A',  (wh«i  it  is 
folded  into  two  octavo  leaves,)  two  perfectlv  coincident  negatives 
from  an  <>d»vo  positive,  whose  iac«  or  right  side  we  may  desig- 
nate' by  P,  and  its  back  by  Q.  Having  immersed  the  pap^  A,  A' 
in  IJie  nitmte  sdution,  and  dried  it,  place  the  octavo  po^tive 
witlun  it,  as  if  it  were  a  third  leaf,  and  attach  it  with  gum-water 
^y  a  ^nd^r  pi^r  hinge  at  its  upper  and  low^  edge.  Turn  the 
faoeP  of  the  positive  upon  the  side  A  of  the  paper  A  A',  having 
pi'otected  the  other  &ce  from  the  snn's  light  oy  a  sheet  of  black 
p^p^";  place  a  glass  plate  above  it,  and  take  a  picture  from  the 
positive  P  Q,  upon  the  side  A.  Take  off  the  glass  plate  care- 
iVdly^  remove  the  black  paper  from  A,  and  turn  round  the  posi- 
tive P  Q,  till  its  back  is  upon  the  other  face  A'  of  the  nitrated 
paper,  and  its  f&ce  P  uppermost,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  Pro- 
tect the  negative  picture  already  formed  upon  AVby  covering  it 
with  tiie  bEiek  paper;  place  the  glass  plate  over  the  whole,  and 
take  another  picture  upon  A'  by  exposing  the  fece  P  of  the  posi^ 
ttve  to  the  sun.  When  it  is  finish^,  and  tak^i  out  of  the  glass 
frame,  wash  it,  and  fix  it  in  the  usual  manner.  The  result  will 
be  two  perfectly  coineid^it  negatives,  one  on  the  fieu^A^  and  the 


.  ^  Thick  pap^ir^  or  thin  Bristol  board,  may  be  advantegeoiudy  utedy  and  soaked 
in  %\k»  solution  of  the  niti-ate,  or  ammonia-nitrate  of  nlver.  If.  instead  of  immers- 
ing the  paper  in  the  sohition,  we  first  nitrate  one  side,  A,  of  the  paper,  and  after- 
urards  the  other  side,  B,  the  nitrate  of  silver  passes  from  B  to  A  in  drymg,  so  that 
ft  piettere  taken  on  the  side  B  is  grey,  exootly  like  one  taken  on  the  wrong  side  By 
when  A  alone  is  nitrated.  When  the  paper  has  been  soaked  in  the  nitrate  solu- 
tion, it  is  almost  impossible  to  set  an  equally  strong  picture  on  both  udes  of  It 
The  action  of  the  light  on  one  side  draws  the  nitrate  firom  the  other. 

The  process  above  described,  admits  of  several  useful  TaxiatioDs.  Wemaytakaa 
reversed  pictuie  on  the  nitrated  Bide,  by  laying  the  negative  npon  its  baok»  aiid 
after  it  is  varnished,  the  reversed  side  may  be  placed  upon  white  paper,  so  that 
the  picture  is  softened  by  passing  through  tlie  whole  thickness  of  the  paper.  Tht 
same  process  may  be  adopted  upon  paper  Ecalved  in  the  nitrate*  _ 
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,5»ther  on  A'.  By  placing  nitrated  paper  between  the  two  leaves 
*A  and  A',  and  exposing  both  to  the  sun  by  placing  them  between 
two  plates  of  glass,  and  making  them  revolve  by  the  untwisting 
of  a  cord,  or  otherwise  exposing  them  equally  to  the  sun's  light, 
a  fine  positive  picture  will  be  formed  on  both  sides,  and  through- 
out the  mass  of  the  positive  paper*  By  the  same  process,  muta- 
tis mvtandisy  or  by  means  of  a  double  negative,  two  coincident 
positives  may  be  formed  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  the  one 
strong  to  form  the  positive,  and  the  other  very  faint  to  receive 
the  colours,  which,  when  the  two  are  pressed  together  with  glass 
in  front,  will  shine  through  the  principal  positive  with  a  very 
fine  effect.  If  we  use  a  double  negative  to  produce  the  double 
positive,  it  may  be  done  by  taking  a  sheet  for  the  double  positive 
longer  than  the  sheet  containing  the  double  negative,  making  a 
slit  along  the  line  of  folding,  and  bringing  through  that  slit  the 
second  leaf  of  the  double  negative. 

Another  method,  which  may  be  combined  with  the  pre- 
ceding, of  producing  very  soft  and  agreeable  positive  pictures, 
has  been  successfiilly  used  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  He  places  be- 
tween the  negative  and  the  nitrated  paper  one,  two,  or  even  three 
sheets  of  fine  letter  paper,  and  he  sometimes  places  the  back  of 
the  negative  upon  the  nitrated  paper,  which  gives  a  reverse  por- 
trait. In  all  these  cases,  the  lignt  which  passes  through  the  white 
portions  or  through  bright  specks  in  the  negative  has  difinsed 
itself  before  it  reaches  nie  nitrated  paper ;  and  in  place  of  pro- 
ducing sharp  black  points  and  lines,  it  gives  a  penumbral  shad- 
ing of  great  softness  and  beauty.  If  a  thin  sheet  of  glass  is  inter- 
posed between  the  negative  and  the  nitrated  paper,  a  picture  is 
obtained,  which,  like  the  oil  paintings  of  some  good  masters,  pro- 
duces its  effect  only  at  a  distance,  the  lines  of  the  picture  being  ill- 
defined  and  shadowy,  when  we  view  the  picture  closely.  This 
method  of  interposing  sheets  of  paper,  &c.,  between  the  negative 
and  the  nitrated  surface,  protects  the  negatives  from  injury,  and 
prevents  the  positives  from  being  entirely  blackened  or  over- 
sunned  by  too  long  exposure.  It  is  of  special  advantage  when 
we  use  waxed  negatives. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  some  account  of  the  Talbotype, 
and  of  the  art  of  taking  sun  pictures  upon  paper,  an  invention 
wholly  English,  and  wholly  due  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Talbot,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  similar  account  of  the  Daguerreotype, 
an  invention  wholly  French,  and  the  most  important  improve- 
ments upon  which  we  owe  to  French  artists  ana  French  philoso- 
phers. 

In  the  year  1814,  M.  Nicephorus  Niepcd  of  Chalons  sur  Saone, 
had  directed  his  attention  to  Heliography^  as  be  called  it,  or  to  the 
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«tiWect  of  fixing  the  pictures  in  the  camera-obscora  by  the  agencnr 
of  light.  He  nad  discovered  the  remarkable  property  which 
h'ght  possesses  of  either  solidifying^  or  of  diminishing  the  solur 
bility  of  certain  resinous  substances,  according  to  the  duration 
or  intensity  of  its  action,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  the  following 
heliographic  process : — 

"  I  fill  a  wine-glass  half  full  with  pulverized  asphaltum .  I  pour 
upon  it,  drop  by  drop,  the  essential  oil  of  lavender,  till  the  bitumen 
can  absorb  no  more.  I  afterwards  add  as  much  more  of  the  essential 
oil  as  will  cause  the  whole  to  stand  about  three  lines  above  the  mix- 
ture, which  is  then  covered  and  submitted  to  a  gentle  heat,  until  the 
essential  oil  is  fully  impregnated  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bi- 
tumen. If  this  varnish  is  not  of  the  required  consistency,  it  is  to  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  slowly,  without  heat,  in  a  shallow  dish,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  protect  it  from  moisture,  by  which  it  is  injured,  and  at 
last  decomposed.  A  tablet  of  plated  silver  is  to  be  highly  polished, 
on  which  a  thin  coating  of  the  varnish  is  to  be  applied  cold,  with  a 
light  roll  of  very  sofl  skin  ;  this  will  impart  to  it  a  fine  Vermillion 
eolour,  and  cover  it  with  a  very  thin  and  equal  coating.  The  plate  is 
then  placed  upon  heated  iron,  which  is  wrapped  round  with  several 
folds  of  paper,  from  which,  by  this  means,  all  moisture  has  been  pre- 
viously expelled.  When  the  varnish  has  ceased  to  simmer,  the  plate 
is  withdrawn  from  the  heat,  and  left  to  cool  and  dry  in  a  gentle  tem- 
perature, and  protected  from  a  damp  atmosphere. 

"  The  plate  thus  prepared  may  be  immediately  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  luminous  fluid,  in  the  focus  of  the  camera.  But  even 
after  having  been  thus  exposed  a  length  of  time  sufficient  for  receiving 
the  impressions  of  external  objects,  nothing  is  apparent  to  show  that 
the^e  impressions  exist.  The  forms  of  the  future  picture  remain  still 
invisible.  The  next  operation,  then,  is  to  disengage  the  shrouded 
imagery,  and  thin  u  accomplisLed  by  a  solvent." 

This  solvent  consists  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  volume  of  the 
essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  ten  of  oil  of  white  petroleum.  A 
vessel  being  procured  of  a  sufficient  size,  enough  of  this  solveni: 
to  cover  the  plate  is  poured  into  it. 

"  Into  this  liquid  the  tablet  is  plunged,  and  the  operator,  observing 
it  by  reflected  light,  be«iins  to  perceivi  the  images  of  the  objects  to 
which  it  had  been  exposed  gradually  unfolding  their  forms,  though 
still  veiled  by  the  supernatant  fluid,  continually  becoming  darker  from 
saturation  with  varnish  The  plate  is  then  lifted  out,  and  held  in  a 
vertical  position  till  as  much  as  possible  of  the  solvent  has  been  al- 
lowed to  drop  away." 

The  silver  plate  is  now  carefully  washed,  by  being  placed  upon 
an  inclined  ])lane,  over  which  a  stream  of  water  is  made  to  run, 
hi  order  to  clear  away  the  remaining  solvent  that  may  adhere  to 
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the  varnish.  In  this  process  the  light  has  solidified  the  varnish, 
and  the  parts  upon  which  the  shadows  fell  being  more  solable, 
will  be  more  acted  upon  by  the  solvent.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Daguerre,  Niepce  substituted  Iodine  for  his  varnish,  and 
Daguerre  improved  the  process  by  usin^  the  resin  of  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  lavender,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  by  exposing  the 
silver  plate  to  the  vapour  of  petroleum  instead  of  washing  it  with 
the  oil  of  lavender  and  petroleum  solvent.  The  substitution  of  a 
film  of  iodine  for  a  varnish,  which  failed  in  the  hands  of  Niepce, 
became  the  foundation  of  Daguerre's  success,  and  having  once  ob- 
tained a  material  so  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  the  French 
artist  overcame  all  the  other  difficulties  with  which  he  had  been 
surrounded. 

While  occupied  with  these  interesting  researches,  M.  Niepce 
died  in  1833,  and  on  the  14th  June  1837  his  son,  M.  Joseph  Isi- 
dore Niepc^,  entered  into  a  new  agreement  with  M.  Daguerre, 
that  they  should  carry  on  their  heliographic  inquiries  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  and  that  the  process  should  bear  the  name  of 
Daguerre  as  its  sole  inventor,    M.  Niepc6  pursued  his  father's 

frocess  without  making  any  essential  improvement  upon  it,  while 
)aguerre  brought  his  own  to  such  perfection  that  the  old  process 
was  entirely  abandoned.  The  discovery  of  Daguerre  was  an- 
nounced in  1839,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  pictures  he  ex- 
hibited at  once  surprised  and  delighted  the  scientific  world.  M. 
Arago,  whose  great  discoveries  on  light  entitled  him  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  inventor,  was  intrustedwith  Daguerre's  secret,  and 
with  that  devotion  to  science,  and  to  the  interests  of  its  culti- 
vators, which  we  desire  to  see  more  frequent  among  philosophers, 
he  resolved  that  while  France  had  the  honour  of  so  great  a  dis- 
covery, it  should  also  have  the  higher  glory  of  rewarding  and 
honouring  the  discoverer,  and  of  making  it  a  present  to  the  whole 
civilized  world.  With  theseobjectsin  view  hepersuaded  theFrench 
Government  to  give  Daguerre  an  annual  pension  of  6000  francs, 
(£500,)  and  Niepce  a  pension  of  4000  francs,  (£333.^*  The  bill 
received  the  unanimous  assent  of  both  Chambers,  ana  was  signed 
by  the  King  on  the  15th  June  1839. 

While  science  continues  to  interest  and  confer  benefits  on  our 
species,  the  noble  liberality  of  the  French  Government  will  never 
be  forgotten  ;  but  though  a  grateful  posterity  may  feel  and  ex- 

f)ress  its  gratitude,  it  wul  launch  it  fiercest  invectives  against  the 
aws  and  legislature  of  England,  for  having  wrested  from  its  sub- 


*  Dagaerre  himself  proposed  a  reward  of  8000  francs,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  him  and  Niepc^»  The  Government  assented  ;  but  on  the  ground  of  Da- 
guerre's having  agreed  also  to  publish  his  secret  of  Dmamic  painting^  his  pension 
WKB  raised  to  6000  franca. 
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jects  the  high  privilege  purchased  for  them  by  France,  and  will 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  those  interested  men  who  have  bartered 
for  gold  the  rights  and  immunities  of  British  genius.  When 
the  Daguerrian  bill  received  the  Royal  signature,  Daguerre 
and  Niepce  were  the  sole  possessors  of  the  secret  which  they 
had  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world.  The  artists  and  men 
of  science  in  England  anticipated  with  delight  the  disclosure  of 
the  new  art,  but  what  was  their  surprise  to  find  that  MM,  Da- 
guerre and  Niepc6  had  actually  disposed  of  their  invention  to 
parties  in  England,  just  in  time  to  enable  these  parties  to  secure 
by  patent  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  it.  Mr.  Pye,  a  well- 
known  English  artist,  had  the  manliness  to  remonstrate  with  M. 
Daguerre,  who,  with  an  effrontery  imparalleled,  did  not  scruple 
to  repudiate  the  declaration  made  by  his  friend  and  benefactor 
M.  Arago,  that  "  France  had  adopted  the  discovery,  and  that 
from  the  first  moment  she  had  cherished  a  pride  in  liberally  be- 
stowing it  a  gift  to  THE  WHOLE  WORLD."  "  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble,"  replies  Daguerre,  "  to  read  attentively  the  articles  of 
agreement  between  me  and  the  French  Government,  you  will 
see  that  the  process  has  been  sold,  not  to  the  civilized  worlds  but 
to  the  Government  of  France^  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen!"  "  From  the  first,"  says  M.  Arago,  "Daguerre 
perceived  iliai  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum  might  give  to  the 
transaction  Uie  base  character  of  a  sale ;"  and  yet,  after  receiving 
£500  per  annum,  and  the  reversion  of  one-half  of  this  sum  to  his 
widow,  he  does  sellj  for  some  paltry  equivalent,  the  right  which 
France  had  given  to  every  British  subject ; — and  that  right  has 
been  for  eight  years  protected  by  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 
Some  publio-spirited  individuals  opposed  tlie  issue  of  letters 
patent  before  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  then  Her  Majesty's  Solicitor- 
General  ;  but  their  opposition  was  in  vain.  The  scientific  arts  of 
England  found  no  sympathy  among  the  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Miles  Berrj''  for  a  communication 
from  a  certain  foreigner  residing  abroad.  That  communication 
was  the  DagueiTeotype  process,  and  that  foreigner — we  blush  to 
record  it — was  Daguerre  !  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, that  we  inform  our  readers,  that  the  same  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Judge,  has  within  these  few.  days 
concurred  in  the  decision  of  a  Jury  to  set  aside  the  patent.  The 
specification  declared  it  to  be  indispensable  that,  just  before  ilie 
moment  of  using  the  plate  in  the  camera,  the  silver  plate  should 
be  rubbed  lightly  witn  pumice  and  some  nitric  acid,  whereas,  as 
sworn  by  the  witnesses  for  the  defendant,  and  as  well  known  to 
every  Daguerreotypist,  the  operation,  lasting  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes,  of  putting  the  coating  of  iodine  on  the  plate,  must  follow 
the  application  of  the  acid,  and  precede  the  introduction  of  the 
plates  into  the  camera. 
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Having  thus  submitted  to  our  readers  these  historical  details,  we 
shall  now  endeavour  to  give  a  very  abridged  account  of  the  process 
of  the  Daguerreotype,  as  practised  and  imblished  by  its  inventor. 
A  plate  of  silvered  copper  about  the  thickness  of  a  shilling,  having 
been  well  cleaned  and  polished  by  rubbing  it  with  a  pledget  of 
cotton,  fine  pumice  powder,  and  dilute  nitric  ncid,  is  then  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  placed  below  it  till  a  strong  white 
coating  is  formed  on  the  polished  suri'ace  of  the  silver.  When 
the  plate  has  been  cooled  suddenly  on  a  cold  slab  of  metal  or  of 
stone,  the  white  coating  must  be  removed  by  again  polishing  it 
several  times  with  dry  pumice  and  cotton,  and  also  three  times 
more  with  the  dilute  nitric  acid  and  pumice  powder.  The  silver 
plate  being  thus  carefully  cleaned,  is  now  placed  in  a  box  contahi- 
ing  iodine,  till  it  is  seen,  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  to  be  covered 
with  a  golden  yellow  film  of  that  volatile  body.  The  colour  of  the 
plate  must  neither  be  pale  yellow  nor  ))urple  yellow,  but  of  an  in- 
termediate tint  of  a  gold  colour.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  camera, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  it  from  light,  till  a  distinct  picture  of  the 
landscape  is  formed  upon  the  iodized  surface.  After  remaining 
in  the  camera  from  five  minutes  to  half-an-hour,  a  period  depend- 
ing on  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  plate  is  removed  from  the 
camera  to  a  metallic  box  containing  in  a  cup  at  least  3  oz.  of 
mercury.  A  spirit-lamp  placed  below  the  cup  of  mercury  throws 
oif  the  mercurial  vapour,  and  in  proportion  as  this  vapour  deposits 
itself  on  the  parts  of  the  plate  which  have  been  acted  upon  by  the 
light,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  picture  disengaged,  as  it  were, 
or  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
white  mercurial  vanour  to  the  difterent  parts  which  had  been 
impressed  with  the  fight,  the  lights  of  the  picture  being  drawn  or 
put  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  vapour.  As  soon  as  the  picture  appears 
complete,  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  vessel  or  square  trough  of  sheet 
copper,  containing  either  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  or 
a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  coating  of  iodine 
will  thus  be  dissolved,  a  result  which  will  be  obtained  when  the 
yellow  colour  has  quite  disappeared,  and  we  have  only  to  pour 
over  it  distilled  water,  hot  but  not  boiling.  The  drops  of  water 
which  remain  on  the  plate  must  be  removed  by  blowing  upon 
them.  The  picture  thus  finished  is  then  preserved  from  dust  by 
placing  it  in  a  square  of  strong  pasteboard  and  covering  it  with 
glass ;  and  if  the  operation  has  been  successfully  performed,  we 
shall  have  a  picture  almost  as  perfect  in  its  details  as  that  in  the 
camera-obscura  itself,  though  without  any  of  the  colours  of 
nature.  The  palette  of  the  sun  contains  only  a  single  colour, 
and  that  is  white.  The  shades  in  its  picture  are  supplied  by  the 
black  polish  of  the  metallic  surface.  W  hen  this  specular  surface 
lofleets  a  limiiiioiis  object,  the  white  vapour  of  the  mercury  ap- 
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pears  in  shade,  and  we  thus  ohtain  from  the  Daguerreotype  plate 
either  a  positive  or  a  negative  picture,  according  to  the  hght  in 
which  it  is  viewed.  » . 

If  we  judge  of  an  art  by  the  beauty  of  its  productions,  we  oan 
scarcely  deny  that  the  Daguerreotype,  as  applied  to  landscapes 
and  inanimate  objects,  came  almost  perfect  from  the  hands  of  its 
inventor.  The  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera  was  too  long  to 
make  it  applicable  to  the  delineation  of  living  objects ;  and  though 
M.  Arago  remarked,  "  that  a  very  slight  advance  beyond  his  pre- 
sent progress  will  enable  M.  Daguerre  to  apply  his  processes  to 
the  execution  of  portraits  from  fife,"  yet  the  acceleration  of  the 
process,  and  the  successful  delineation  of  the  human  form,  were 
efiected  by  the  genius  of  other  artists.  The  first  portrait  from 
life  taken  by  the  Daguerreotype  was  taken  on  the  6th  October 
183y,  by  Mr.  Walcott  of  New  York,  upon  a  plate  about  the  size 
of  a  sixpence,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  that  city, 
and  portraits  were  afterwards  taken  by  Messrs.  Draper,  Mapes, 
Johnson,  and  others. 

The  art  of  taking  portraits  has  been  particularly  studied,  and 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  by  M.  A.  Claudet,  who 
was  the  first  person  who  discovered,  in  the  beginning  of  May 
1841,  an  easy  and  sure  method  of  accelerating  the  action  of  light 
upon  the  film  of  iodine,  and  thus  greatly  shortening  the  process. 
M.  Edmund  Becquerel  had,  indeed,  shown  that  one-halt  of  the 
spectrum,  viz.,  the  blue  and  violet  half,  had  alone  the  power  of 
exciting  the  iodine,  in  forming  the  picture,  and  that  tne  other 
half,  though  destitute  of  the  power  or  excitation,  had  the  property 
of  continuing  the  action  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays  after  they 
had  produced  a  slight  effect.  •  Hence  he  shortened  the  time  of 
sitting  for  a  portrait,  by  keeping  it  in  the  camera  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  completing  the  action  by  making  the  sun's  light 
pass  through  a  red  glass,  and  shine  upon  the  plate  for  a  few 
minutes.  This  process,  however,  was  not  suited  to  the  profes- 
sional artist,  and  we  believe  is  not  now  practised.  M.  Claudet's 
invention  could  not  fail  to  supersede  it.  He  discovered  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  iodized  plate  was  increased  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree  by  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  iodine  or  bromine,  and 
when  the  plate,  before  it  had  acquired  the  appearance  of  a  yellpw 
tint,  was  held,  for  about  two  seconds,  over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle 
containing  either  of  these  chlorides,  the  vapour  spread  itself  over 
the  iodine  film,  which  soon  acquired  the  proper  yellow  colour 
when  placed  in  the  iodine  box.  Various  methods  of  applying 
these  accelerating  substances,  have  been  employed.  M.  Fizeau 
exposes  the  iodized  plate  for  a  few  seconds  to  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  bromine  in  water,  while  others  fill  a  vase  with  the 
vapour  of  bromine  and  chlorine  by  means  of  a  syringe,  which 
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shall  just  contain  as  much  vapour  as  will  coat  the  plate.  The 
accelerating  power  of  the  Iodine  or  Bromine  vapour  was  so 
great,  that  M.  Claudet  obtained  with  it  pictures  in  ten  seconds, 
which  would  have  required  fom*  or  five  minutes  by  the  original 
preparation  of  Daguerre.  A  new  and  very  ingenious  method 
of  giving  sensibility  to  the  iodized  plate,  has  been  recently 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bingham.  In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of 
water  for  dissolving  the  bromine,  he  combines  bromine  with 
hydrate  of  lime,  and  forms  a  sort  of  bromide  of  lime.  This 
may  be  done  by  allowing  bromine  vapour  to  act  upon  hydrate 
of  lime  for  some  hours,  or  more  conveniently  by  placing 
some  of  the  hydrate  at  the  bottom  of  a  flask,  and  then  putting 
some  of  the  bromine  into  a  glass  capsule,  supported  a  little 
above  the  lime,  the  lower  part  of  the  flask  being  placed  in  water 
of  the  temperature  of  about  50°,  The  lime  gradually  becomes 
scarlet,  like  the  red  iodide  of  mercury.  By  slightly  colouring 
the  silver  plate  with  the  chloro-iodide,  and  then  exposing  it  for  a 
proper  time  over  the  bromide  of  lime,  Mr.  Bingham  says  that 
pictures  may  be  obtained  in  a  fraction  of  a  second^  even  late  in  i/ie 
afternoon  !  The  accelerating  American  mixture,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Walcott,  viz.,  chlorine  combined  with  bromine,  and  the  Hun- 
garian mixture  of  M.  Guerin,  which  is  a  compound  of  bromine, 
chlorine,  and  iodine  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  a  com- 
bination with  lime,  like  the  bromine  colour ;  but  Mr.  Bingham 
gi-eatly  prefers  the  pure  bromide  of  lime  as  the  quickest  ac- 
celerator yet  known.* 

Soon  after  M.  Claudet's  discovery  of  the  accelerating  pro- 

Pirty  of  the  chlorides  of  iodine  and  bromine,  M.  Gaudin  of 
aris  tried  the  bromide  of  iodilie  without  chlorine,  and  this 
compound  is  now  generally  employed  by  photographers  as  high- 
ly sensitive,  and  producing  the  very  best  results.  When  3iis 
compound  of  iodine  and  bromine  is  correctly  prepared,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  whether  the  plate  be  exposed  a  shorter  or  a 
longer  time  to  its  vapour,  which  is  not  the  case  when  they  ai'e 
applied  separately.  With  the  bromide  of  iodine  the  two  ingre- 
dients evaporate  in  due  proportion,  and  provided  neither  of 
them  be  in  excess  on  the  plate,  the  coating  will  possess  its 
highest  degree  of  sensibility. 

The  following  accelerating  solution,  which  has  been  kindly 
communicated  to  us  by  its  author.  Dr.  Karsten  of  Berlin,  not 
only  imparts  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  the  iodine  film, 
but  gives  a  fine  colour  to  the  picture.     Make  a  satm'ated  solu- 


*  See  London  and    Ediiibui-gli  Philosopliical  Magazine,  Octo1)er  1846/ vol. 
»xix.,p.287.  r  o         I  ,. 
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tion  of  bromine^  on  equal  parts  of  fuming  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids,  and  then  add  as  mucn  iodine  as  the  solution  will  dissolve. 
As  the  iodine  enables  the  liquid  to  dissolve  more  bromine,  add 
as  much  more  as  it  will  dissolve.  After  this  addition  it  will  dis- 
solve more  iodine,  and  so  on,  till  the  solution  is  completely  sa- 
turated with  both  the^e  bodies.  In  this  concentrated  solution  the 
bromine  and  iodine  are  so  combined,  as  to  be  nearly  without 
smell.  To  one  part  of  this  solution,  add  one-hundred  parts,  or  there- 
abouts, of  distillefl  water,  till  the  liquid  has  the  colour  of  rum, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Having  iodized  the  plate  to  a 
rose  colour,  ex)K)se  it  to  the  vapours  of  the  above  liquid,  till  it 
assumes  a  violet  colour,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  be  placed  in  the 
camera. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  light, 
which  the  iodized  plate  receives  from  these  accelerating  sub- 
stances, they  have  not  yet  enabled  the  photographer  to  carry  on 
his  pursuits  with  artificial  light.  Dr.  Draper  indeed  obtained 
an  imperfect  picture  of  the  moon  by  the  aid  of  a  lens  and  a 
heliostate  in  half-an-hour,  upon  an  iodized  plate.  In  fifteen  seconds 
the  fiame  of  a  gas-light  gave  a  distinct  stain  to  his  plate,  when 
held  close  to  it,  and  in  one  minute  the  impression  was  strong. 
A  gas-lamp  gave  a  good  representation  of  a  figure  on  a  magic 
lantern's  slide,  and  with  Drummond's  Ught^  and  the  Pea  light 
of  the  oxy hydrogen  blow-pipe,  he  obtained  the  same  result.  Mr. 
Talbot  has  found  that  his  sensitive  paper  darkened  when  held 
for  five  or  six  seconds  close  to  a  wow  candle,  and  it  was  so  dis- 
tinctly acted  upon  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  that  he  took  impres- 
sions  of  leaves  upon  it  by  moonlight.  In  1841,  Mr.  Goddard,  ob- 
tained images  of  busts  by  gas-light,  and  by  the  oxyhydrogen  light. 
Mr.  Hunt  made  similar  experiments,  and  M.  Claiidet  took  por- 
traits from  nature  by  the  oxyhydrogen  light  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
seconds,  with  an  object-glass  of  short  focus ;  and  his  own  portrait 
thus  taken,  was  publicly  exhibited.  He  obtained  also  impres- 
sions of  black  lace  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  in  two  minutes, 
and  even  by  the  light  of  the  stars  in  fifteen  minutes.  He  likewise 
obtained  an  image  of  the  moon  in  his  camera  in  four  seconds,  in 
which  the  shadowed  paits  of  the  disc  were  visible,  and  in  about  the 
same  time  the  image  of  an  alabaster  figure  by  die  light  of  a  can- 
dle in  fiftieen  minutes,  and  a  similar  image  by  an  Argand  lamp 
in  five  minutes.  Mr.  Kilbum  has  more  recently  obtained  well- 
defined  photographic  impressions  by  the  light  of  a  common  dip 
candle  in  ten  minutes,  by  the  smallest  fish-tail  burner  of  coal  gas 
in  three  minutes,  and  by  an  oil  lamp  (a  solar  one,)  in  the  same 
time. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  acceleration  of  the  photographic 
j)rocess  is  the  perfection  of  the  image  which  is  thrown  upon  the 
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iodized  plate — not  of  the  visible  image  which  is  received  and 
seen  on  the  ground  glass,  but  of  the  invisible  image  formed  by 
tlie  photogenic  rays.  M.  Claudet  has  paid  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  has  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  non- 
coincidence  of  the  luminous  and  the  photogenic  focus,  was  the 
cause  of  the  many  failures  which  take  place.  With  cameras  of 
single  lenses,  the  photogenic  focus  is  always  more  distant  than 
the  luminous  focus;  but  M.  Claudet  found,  that  with  some 
achromatic  cameras,  in  which  the  coincidence  should  have  been 
nearly  effected,  the  photogenic  focus  was  nearer  the  lens  than 
the  luminous  focus.  This  unlooked-for  result  he  ascertained  to 
be  owing  to  an  overcorrection  of  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the 
less  refrangible  rays,  and  he  found  this  "  to  be  generally  the 
case  with  object-glasses  in  which,  by  the  excess  of  the  dispersive 
power  of  the  concave  glass,  or  the  irrationality  of  that  dispersion, 
the  extreme  rays  of  the  most  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum 
are,  during  the  second  refraction,  diverged  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  they  have  been  converged  by  the  refraction  of  the 
convex  lens ;  and  these  rays  being  nearly  invisible,  do  not  affect 
the  achromatism  of  the  luminous  rays."  M.  Claudet,  there- 
fore, recommends  that  the  rays  of  the  photogenic  spectrum 
should  be  united  in  one  focus,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  achro- 
matism of  the  more  refrangible  rays.  As  the  photogenic  focus, 
however,  will  change  its  place  witn  the  colour  and  intensity  of 
the  light,  and  with  the  distance  of  the  object,  the  photographer 
should  determine  experimentally  its  position  in  relation  to  these 
varying  influences. 

In  many  of  the  early  Daguerreotypes  the  pictures  were  re- 
versed— that  is,  the  right  side  of  the  picture  was  the  lefl  side  of 
the  landscape;  but  this  intolerable  evil,  which  does  not  take 

Slace  in  the  Talbotype,  was  soon  corrected — in  some  cases  by  re- 
exion  from  a  glass  or  metallic  mirror,  and  in  others  by  a 
i>rism,  which  is  decidedly  the  best.  As  much  light,  however,  is 
ost  by  these  reflexions,  and  the  time  of  sitting  prolonged,  artists 
have  scrupled  to  correct  the  reversion  of  tne  picture.  M. 
Claudet,  indeed,  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  person  who 
makes  a  point  of  correcting  the  reversion  of  the  picture  ;  and  he 
has  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  picture  not  reverted,  is  a 
moi'e  artistic  and  truthful  representation  of  the  individual  than  a 
reverted  one.  We  have  long  been  convinced  of  this  truth ;  and 
if  any  person  doubts  it  let  him  look  at  the  two  sides  of  a  Calo- 
type  made  transparent  by  the  process  which  we  have  already 
described,  and  though  the  two  portraits  are  mathematically  the 
same,  he  will  see  that  in  the  air  and  even  in  the  likeness,  they 
are  essentially  different. 
By  means  of  these  processes,   portraits   of  a  very  superior 
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character  are  now  taken  professionally  by  several  distinguished 
artists  in  the  metropolis,  by  M.  Claudet,  Mr.  Kilburn  and 
Professor  Highschool,  each  of  whom  have  distinguishing  ex- 
cellences of  tlieir  own.  M.  Claudet's  long  experience  in  the 
art  of  Daguerreotyping  has  enabled  him  to  produce  portraits  of 
great  beauty  and  force.  The  portraits  taken  by  Mr.  Kilburn, 
and  coloured  by  a  celebrated  Parisian  artist,  M.  Mansion,  are 
exceedingly  attractive,  while  those  of  Professor  Highschool, 
from  America,  executed  by  new  processes,  and  some  of  them 
tinted  by  peculiar  methods,  exhibit  great  chemical  knowledge, 
and  evince  much  experience  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  He  has 
employed  with  much  success  the  vapours  of  cadmium,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  also  of  several  metallic  alloys,  and  from  his  devoticm 
to  the  subject  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  make  still  greater 
additions  to  the  resources  of  photography.  His  very  interesting 
series  of  panoramic  views  of  the  tails  of  Niagara,  were,  we  be- 
lieve, the  first  ever  taken  by  the  Daguerreotype. 

The  Daguerreotype  pictures  produced  by  the  methods  which 
we  have  now  described,  being  caused  by  a  slight  deposit  of  mer- 
cury, resembling  the  bloom  upon  a  plum,  which  is  effaced  by 
the  slightest  touch,  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  durable  or  per- 
manent works.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  M.  Dumas  proposed 
to  protect  them  with  some  transparent  vegetable  varnish  ;  but  as 
this  coating  was  not  proof  against  damp  and  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  applied.  The  object, 
however,  which  Dumas  contemplated  has  been  effected  by  M. 
Fizeau,  by  a  veiy  beautiful  and  simple  process.  Having  covered 
the  silver  plate  containing  the  picture  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hj^posulphite  of  soda,  iu  certain 
proportions,  and  then  exposing  the  plate  to  the  gentle  heat  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  the  metallic  gold  is  precipitated  upon  the  plate,  and 
forms  a  thin  transparent  coating,  which  gives  a  rich  tone  to  the 
picture.  The  gold  precipitated  on  the  plate  forms  an  amalgam 
with  the  molecules  or  crystals  of  mercury,  and  by  adding  to  their 
size  increases  the  brilliancy  and  force  of  the  picture.  Other 
metals  have  been  precipitated  by  the  electrotype  process,  but  the 
precipitates  are  less  transparent  and  adhesive.  The  process  of 
M.  Fizeau,  besides  fixing  the  picture,  enables  the  artist  to  colour 
his  portraits — a  most  desirable  result,  which  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  effected. 

To  the  same  ingenious  author,  M.  Fizeau,  we  owe  the  beau- 
tiful art  of  reproducing  the  Daguerreotype  pictures  by  the  elec- 
trotype process,  which  was  discovered  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Daguerreotpye.*     In  this  new  process  metals  ai'e  precipitated 

*  The  process  of  M.  Fizeau  was  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sdencei  oa 
the  15tb  and  24th  May,  1841. 
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from  their  solution  by  the  action  of  electricity,  the  precipitate 
bein/T  deposited  on  every  part  of  the  picture,  so  that  when  the 
metallic  film,  or  plate  thus  formed,  is  removed  from  the  surface 
of  the  Daguerreotjrpe,  it  resembles  it  so  exactly  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  decide  which  was  the  original  and  which  the  copy, 
dia  we  not  know  previously  of  what  metals  they  were  respectively 
composed.  This  perfect  resemblance  between  the  original  and 
its  impression  shows  that  the  Daguerreotype  image  consists  of 
minute  crystals,  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  mercury  and  the  iodide  or  silver,  that  the 
lights  arise  from  these  reflexions,  and  that  similar  reflecting  faces 
are  produced  on  the  electrotyped  plate. 

As  the  Daguerreotype  pictures  cannot  be  multiplied  like  the 
Talbotype  ones,  it  became  desirable  to  discover  some  method  of 
fixing  them  on  the  plate  by  a  more  permanent  tracing  than  mercu- 
rial lines,  and  to  make  this  plate  tne  means  of  their  reproduction. 
The  first  person  who  partially  succeeded  in  this  attempt  was  M. 
Donn6,  wno,  after  covering  the  edges  of  the  plate  with  a  protecting 
varnish,  poured  upon  its  surface  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid. 
While  the  pure  silver  was  bitten  in  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  the 
other  parts,  protected  by  the  mercury,  remained  untouched,  pro- 
vided the  action  was  not  long  continued.  As  the  impressions 
given  by  these  etchings  were  very  faint.  Dr.  Berres  ot  Vienna 
used  the  vapour  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  applied  a  varnish  to 
the  parts  of  the  plate  which  required  to  be  protected;  but  this 
metnod,  requiring  the  skill  of  an  artist  in  laying  on  the  varnish, 
has  been  as  unsuccessful  as  that  of  M.  Donn^. 

The  process  of  etching  Daguerreotypes,  though  considered,  after 
these  failures,  as  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  has  been  greatly  im- 

E roved  by  the  agency  of  electricity.  Professor  Grove,  availing 
imself  of  the  property  of  the  Voltaic  battery  to  precipitate  at 
the  positive  pole  metals  placed  at  the  negative  pole,  places  the 
DagueiTeotype  plate  at  the  negative  pole,  and  by  the  use  of  so- 
lutions which  attack  the  pure  silver  surface  in  preference  to  the 
amalgamated  metal,  the  biting  of  the  silver  is  effected  afl«r  it 
lias  been  immersed  only  a  few  seconds  in  the  battery  when  put 
in  action.  This  elegant  process,  however,  owing  to  the  breaking 
of  the  delicate  coating  which  protects  the  silver,  is  still  susceptible 
of  farther  improvement. 

M.  Fizeau,  to  whom  the  photographic  art  is  so  much  in- 
debted, has  given  us  another  method  of  etching  the  plate.  He 
employs  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  chlorohydrid 
acid,  which  attacks  the  silver  and  not  the  mercury.  The  chloride 
of  silver  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  silver, 
and  stops  its  action,  but  the  coating  of  chloride  is  removed  by  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  an4  th©  biting  continued  by  fresh  acid. 
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This  operation  is  repeated  till  the  plate  is  etched.  In  order  to 
increase  the  depth  of  the  etching,  M.  Fizeau,  gilds  the  white 
parts,  which  he  does  by  filling  the  bitten  parts  of  the  silver  with 
a  siccative  ink.  By  wiping  the  sorface  slightly,  the  ink  fills 
up  only  the  hollow  parts,  and  the  mercury  remains  perfectly  un- 
protected. He  then  immerses  the  plate  in  an  electrotype  bat- 
tery, charged  with  a  solution  of  gold,  and  as  soon  as  the  contact 
is  established,  the  gold  is  precipitated  on  the  white  parts  only, 
the  greasy  ink  preventing  the  precipitation  upon  the  silver. 
When  the  gilding  is  completed,  the  mk  is  removed  by  caustic 
potash,  and  the  plate  again  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 
The  etching  commenced  by  the  first  operation  is  now  continued, 
the  part  which  is  to  remain  in  relief  being  protected  by  the  gild- 
ing. A  plate  thus  etched,  will  give  a  great  number  of  very 
good  impressions ;  but  as  it  would  soon  be  worn  by  the  print- 
mg,  M.  Fizeau,  recommends,  in  order  to  protect  the  original,  and 
insure  a  greater  number  of  copies,  that  it  should  be  electro- 
typed,  so  that  from  one  matrix  any  number  of  copper-plates 
may  be  produced,  and  from  them  any  number  of  copies  printed 
for  publication. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  sun  carries  upon  his  palette 
only  one  colour.  He  paints  but  with  china  ink,  or  with  bistre. 
From  the  pure  white  of  his  virgin  beam,  he  refuses  to  disen- 
chain  the  mystic  hues  which  it  embosoms  and  combines.  The 
gay  coloui*s  of  the  natural  world,  whether  they  sparkle  in  leaf  or 
m  flower,  on  the  insect  wing  or  on  the  virgin  cheek,  appeal  to 
him  in  vain.  Even  his  own  setting  glories  he  refuses  to  fix.  He 
lights  up  indeed  with  new  brightness  the  azure  vault,  as  if  to  en- 
tice to  the  upward  but  difficult  ascent.  But  the  gold  of  Croesus 
shines  dim  on  liis  canvass,  and  he  refiises  to  give  expression  to 
the  scarlet  vestments  of  power,  and  the  red  banners  or  war.  To 
speak  more  plainly,  the  tints  of  the  water-colour  painter,  which 
correspond  to  the  solar  red,  orange,  yellow  and  green,  and  all 
their  mixtures,  appear  black  upon  the  Daguerreotype  plate, 
while  the  blue,  indigo  and  violet  colours,  are  more  or  less 
white.  According  to  M.  Claudet,  who  made  these  experiments 
with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  who  has  kindly  communicated  to 
us  the  result  of  them,  ''Blue  appears  the  whitest^  indigo  the 
next,  and  then  viokU  Light  yellow  and  green  appear  the  dark- 
esty  although  but  little  difterence  can  be  distingmshed  between 
them  and  red  and  orange  colours."  According  to  Sir  John 
Herschel,  the  condensed  colours  of  the  spectrum  give  the  follow- 
ing tints  on  prepared  paper : — Red^  no  tint ;  orangey  a  faint  brick 
red ;  orange-yellowy  a  glaring  brick  red ;  yelhiOj  red  passing  into 
green ;  yellow'green^  a  dull  oottle-green ;  green^  the  same,  but 
bluish ;  hlue-green^  a  sombre  blue,  almost  black ;  blue  and  violet^ 
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black.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  coloured  paintings  and  drawings 
cannot  be  successfully  copied  by  the  photographer.  If  the  lights 
are  yellow,  they  become  shadows  in  the  photograph,  or  if  the  sha- 
dows are  blue,  they  become  lights  I  In  order  to  show  this  curious 
effect,  M.  Claudet  exhibited  at  one  of  the  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton's soirees,  the  head  of  a  female  figure,  the  AatV  of  which  was 
painted  yellow^  the  eyes  red^  the  lips  blm^  and  the  face  of  various 
tints  of  indigo  and  violetj  with  the  shades  yellow.  When  a  copy  of 
this  ludicrous  figure  was  taken  in  Daguerreotype,  the  picture  was 
perfect  with  all  the  effectsof  a  correct  chalk-drawing.  M.  Claudet 
had  another  female  head  executed,  in  which  the  colouring  was 
apparently  correct,  but  in  which  the  artist  had  on  purpose  em- 
ployed yellow,  green  and  their  mixtures  to  produce  the  lights,  and 
blucy  indigo  and  violet  with  their  mixtures  to  produce  the  shades. 
The  Daguerreotype  coj)y  of  this  picture  was  as  ridiculous  in  ap- 
pearance as  the  party-coloured  female  head  which  gave  a  cor- 
rect picture.  Some  enthusiastic  photographers  consider  it  as  pos- 
sible, and  even  probable,  that  the  gay  colours  of  the  natural  world 
may  yet  be  brought  out  by  theagency  of  light.  We  have  no 
such  expectation ;  and  we  consider  it  to  be  infinitely  improbable 
with  the  sensitive  materials  now.  used  in  photography.  New  ma- 
terials may  doubtless  be  discovered,  which  shall  receive  from  the 
photogenic  rays  the  colour  of  the  bodies  from  which  they  ema- 
nate, but  even  this  will  appear  to  be  all  but  impossible,  when 
we  consider  that  the  photogenic  rays  which  form  the  pictures  in 
the  Talbotype  and  Daguerreotype,  are  not  rays  of  light,  nor 
rays  of  heat,  but  are  actually  invisible  radiations,  with  which 
colour  has  no  connexion  whatever. 

In  the  valuable  work  of  Professor  Draper  of  New  York, 
which  we  have  placed  in  our  list  of  photographic  publications, 
there  are  many  imjwrtant  observations,  relative  both  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  photograi)hy.  We  believe  that  he  was  the  first 
person  who  discovered  what  he  calls,  '•'  the  antagonizing  action  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  spectrum,''^  the  blue  or  more  refrangible  half 
having  a  decomposing  agency  on  iodide  of  silver,  and  the  red  or 
less  refrangible  half  a  protecting  agency.  He  states  that  there 
is  a  C43rtain  conclitiim  of  the  sky,  namely,  when  it  has  such  a  degree 
of  brightness  that  the  sensitive  surface  is  slightly  stained  by  it, 
under  which  the  decomposing  effect  of  its  light  is  exactly  ba- 
lanced by  the  protec^ting  agency  of  the  other  rays — so  exactly 
balanced  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  exposure  be  for  one 
minute  or  an  hour,  for  the  resulting  action  Is  the  same."  An 
equilibrium  in  these  two  opposite  actions,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, seems  to  take  place  even  with  the  solar  rays  in  tropical  re- 
gions;  as  if  the  sim's  light  there  was  intrinsically  different  from 
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what  it  is  here.  "There  are  strong  reasons,"  says  Dr.  Draper,* 
"to  believe  it  so.  The  Chevalier  Frederichstal,  who  travelled  in 
Central  America  for  the  Prussian  Government,  found  very  long 
exposures  in  the  camera  needful  to  procure  impressions  of  the 
ruined  monuments  of  the  deserted  cities  existing  there.  This 
was  not  due  to  any  defect  in  his  lens.  It  was  a  French  achro- 
matic, and  I  tried  it  in  this  city  before  his  departure.  The  proofs 
which  he  obtained,  and  which  he  did  me  the  favour  to  show  me 
on  his  return,  had  a  very  remarkable  aspect.  More  recently  in 
the  same  country,  other  competent  travellers  have  experienced 
like  difficulties,  and  as  I  am  informed,  failed  to  get  any  impres- 
sions whatever.  Are  these  difficulties  due  to  the  antagonizing 
action  of  the  negative  rays  upon  the  positive  ?"  * 

In  opposition,  however,  to  the  idea  of  such  an  antagonizing 
action.  Dr.  Draper  himself  afterwards  affirms,  that  the  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  rays  M'hich  protect  the  plate  from  the  ordin- 
ary photogenic  action,  were  themselves  capable,  when  insulated, 
of  producing  a  peculiar  j^hotogenic  effect;  while  Mr.  E.  Becquerel 
maintains,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they  have  the  property  of  con- 
timting  the  action  of  the  ordinary  photogenic  rays,  when  once 
commenced.  In  this  state  of  the  subject  M,  Claudet  began  a 
series  of  experiments  which  lead  to  valuable  results,  and  of 
which  he  has  enabled  us  to  give  the  following  abstract. 

Having  directed  a  camera,  with  an  iodized  plate,  to  the  sun  when 
his  disc  was  quite  red,  he  left  it  there  for  twenty  minutes.  The 
sun  had  passed  over  a  great  space  on  the  plate,  which  was  marked 
with  a  long  and  perfectly  defined  image  of  his  disc,  so  that  not 
only  had  the  red  sun  produced  no  photogenic  action,  but  the  red 
rays  had  destroyed  the  effect  produced  by  the  previous  action  of 
the  sky.  By  nroving  the  camera  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to 
right,  and  lowering  it  each  time  by  means  of  a  screw,  he  made  the 
sun  pass  rapidly  over  Jive  or  six  zones  of  the  iodized  plate.  The 
lines  of  his  passage  were  marked  with  long  black  bands,  while  the 
intervals  between  them  were  white,  proving  again  that  the  red 
rays  had  destroyed  the  previous  photogenic  action.  M.  Claudet 
obtained  the  very  same  result  witn  red,  orange,  and  yellow  glasses. 
The  impression  of  black  lace  taken  by  white  light  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  rays  passing  through  a  red  glass,  and  the  same  ef- 
fect was  produced  in  different  periods  of  time  by  orange  and  yel- 
low glasses.  But,  what  was  very  remarkable,  M.  Claudet  dis- 
covered that  after  the  photogenic  effect  was  destroyed,  the  plate 


*  A  TreatiUf  &c.    Chap.  xu.  pp.  197, 198. 
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tocLs  restored  to  its  former  sensitiveness  to  white  lighty  nay,  we  may- 
expose  the  plate  to  these  two  actions  alternately,  for  any  number 
of  times,  and  yet  it  will  be  sensitive  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  if 
its  last  exposure  has  been  to  white  light,  and  will  be  deprived  of 
that  sensitiveness  if  its  last  exposure  has  been  to  the  destroying 
action  of  the  redy  orange,  or  yellow  rays.  Hence  M.  Claudet  ar- 
rives at  the  important  practical  result,  that  the  Daguerreotype 
plates  may  be  iodized  in  open  daylight,  and  that  in  order  to  re- 
store their  sensitiveness,  which  that  Tight  has  destroyed,  we  have 
only  to  place  them  for  a  few  minutes  under  a  red  glass,  before 
we  place  them  in  the  camera.  M.  Claudet  has  shown  that  the  dis- 
covery by  Dr.  Draper,  of  a  photogenic  action  in  the  red  half  of 
the  spectrum,  is  true  also  for  the  rays  which  pass  through  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  glasses,  thus  proving  that  these  rays  have  two 
contrary  actions,  one  destructive  of  the  effects  of  the  photogenic 
rays,  and  another  analogous  to  the  effect  of  these  rays. 

The  photogenic  action  of  the  red  ray  is,  according  to  M .  Clau- 
det, 5000  times  slower  or  weaker  than  that  of  white  light ;  that 
pf  the  orange  rays  500  times ;  and  that  of  the  yellow  100  times. 

The  destructive  action  of  the  red  rays  is  100  times  slower  or 
weaker  than  that  of  white  light,  the  orange  50  times,  and  the 
only  yellow  10  times. 

When  a  plate  has  been  exposed  to  the  destructive  action  of 
any  particular  ray,  it  cannot  be  affected  photogenically  by  the 
same  ray  which  acted  destructively,  and  it  is  sensitive  only  to  the 
other  rays  ;  and  the  photogenic  or  destructive  action  of  any  ray 
cannot  be  continued  by  another.  Hence  M.  Claudet  draws  the 
important  conclusion,  that  the  solar  spectrum  is  endowed  vnt/i 
THREE  different  photogenic  actions^  and  three  different  destrojring 
actions,  corresponding  to  the  red,  yellow^  and  blue  rays.  The 
rays  of  each  of  these  colours  is  endowed  with  a  photogenic  power 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  causes  the  mercurial  vapour  to  adhere  to 
the  iodized  plate,  and  yet  these  three  actions  are  so  different  that 
we  cannot  by  combining  them  artificially  make  the  one  assist  the 
other,  on  account  of  their  antagonistic  character.  The  effect  of 
the  blue  rays  is  destroyed  by  the  red  and  yellowj  each  of  which 
is  in  its  turn  destroyed  by  the  blu£j  while  the  yellow  and  red  mu- 
tually destroy  each  other.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  iodide 
of  potash  remains  always  the  same  under  these  different  in- 
fluences, and  that  there  is  no  separation  or  disengagement  of  its 
constituent  elements. 

Several  curious  phenomena  connected  with  photography  have 
been  recently  observed  and  studied  by  different  philosophers.  It 
had  been  long  ago  noticed,  that  if  we  write  upon  a  piece  of  ^las* 
with  a  pencil  of  soapstone,  the  words,  though  perfectly  invisibb, 
may  be  read  by  sinij)ly  breathing  uix)n  the  glass,  and  the  expert 
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ment  will  succeed  even  if  the  surfacfe  is  rubbed  with  chamois  lea- 
ther after  the  words  are  written.  Dr.  Draper  has  often  noticed  that 
if  a  coin  or  a  wafer  is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  cool  glass,  or  metal,  and 
the  surface  be  breathed  upon  once,  and  if,  as  soon  as  the  moisture 
has  disappeared,  the  surface  is  again  breathed  on,  a  spectral  image 
of  the  coin  or  wafer  will  be  seen,  the  vapour  being  aeposited  in  a 
different  manner  upon  the  part  protected  by  the  coin  or  wafer.  The 
impression  thus  communicated  to  the  surface,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, remains  there  for  a  long  time.  "  During  the  cold  weather," 
says  Dr.  Draper,  "  last  vdnter,  (1840^1841,)  I  produced  such 
an  image  on  the  mirror  of  my  heliostate  :  It  could  be  revived  by 
breathing  on  the  metal  many  weeks  afterwards,  nor  did  it  finally 
disappear  until  the  end  of  several  months,^^  Dr.  Draper  has  als6 
shown  that  a  series  of  spectra  may  co-exist  on  a  phosphorescent 
surface  (sulphuret  of  lime,)  and  after  remaining  latent  for 
a  length  of  time,  will  come  forth  in  their  proper  order  on 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  surface.  Place  a  key,  for  ex* 
ample,  on  a  phosphorescent  surface,  and  make  that  sumce  glow ' 
by  a  galvanic  discharge  between  charcoal  points  for  two  or 
three  minutes — ^the  image  of  the  key  will  of  course  be  seen  after 
removing  it.  If  the  surface,  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  day  or 
two,  be  now  inspected,  no  image  will  be  visible,  but  wheil  laid 
upon  a  piece  of  warm  iron  a  spectral  image  of  the  key  will  be 
seen.  Take  a  similar  plate  similarly  impressed  by  a  key,  but 
whose  image  has  not  been  evolved,  and  having  set  before  the 
surface  another  object,  such  as  a  metallic  ring,  discharge  at  a 
short  distance  a  Leyden  jar.  The  phosphorus  will  shine  all' 
over  except  on  the  portion  shaded  by  the  ring.  This  image  of 
the  ring  soon  disappears  totally ;  but  if  the  plate  is  set  upon  a' 
piece  of  warm  iron  it  will  speedily  begin  to  glow,  the  image  of 
the  ring  ivill  be  first  reproduced^  and  as  it  fades  away  the  spectral 
form  of  the  hey  will  gradually  unfold  itself  and  then  vanish. 

Invisible  traces  of  written  words  have  been  rendered  visible  in 
several  curious  phenomena  of  crystallization.  Dr.  Draper  ob- 
served, that  if  we  draw  a  line  on  the  interior  of  a  glass-receiver 
containing  camphor,  and  if  we  expose  the  receiver  to  the  sun 
after  it  is  exhausted  of  its  air,  the  line  described  will  be  stel- 
lated with  crystals  of  camphor.  If  we  make  a  solution  of  a  few 
grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  thi'ee  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water — or,  what  Dr.  Waller 
prefers,  of  ten  grains  of  phosphate  of  soda  instead  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia — and  spreading  this  solution  upon  a  plate  of  glass 
(or  upon  quartz  or  agate),  write  with  a  pen  upon  the  glass,  the 
Vfords  will  become  visible  (by  the  deposition  of  cnrstals,)  both  on,: 
the  glass  and  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid!    Dr.  Wallei',  to  whose 
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flltare^tu^i;  paper  wf^  refer  our  readers — (Phil,  Mag.  Feb.  1846, 
vol  xj;viiu  p,  94) — has  shown  that  similar  images  may  be  formed 
upon  th^  traces  pf  wprds  by  gaseous  bodies — the  letters  being  writ- 
,%^  aa  it  were  ii^  bubbles  of  gas.  Hence,  as  he  shows,  we  have 
the  cause  of  thfi  eflfervescenc^  produced  by  the  immersion  of  a  piece 
of  bread  in  champfia^e.  This  curious  subject  has  been  recently 
sti|died  by  M-  Ludwig  Moser  of  Berlin,  who  has  arrived  at 
9eyeral  very  important  conclusions,  which  our  limits  prevent  ua 
from  giyii^  otherwise  than  in  the  following  abbreviated  forpi  ;-^ 

Xf  ith.%  surface  of  a  solid  body  has^  been  touch?d  i;i  any 
nrticulai:  part  by  another  body,  it  acquiir©*  the  property  of 
precipitating  on  the  touched  part  all  vapours  which  adhere  to  it, 
ifC^  ^hicii  combpie  chemically  with  it,  difter^ntly  from  wh^t  it  doQi 
^  Jhe  ^ntoucbed  part 

This  result  was  obtained  with  all  bodies — such  ^  glass,  met?]^ 
resins,  wood,  pasteboard,  &c.,  and  in  order  to  produce  the  effect 
^lvi<>lute  contact  was  not  necessary ;  ^  shilling  held  above  m^ 
cury  and  then  breathed  upon  gave  the  image  of  the  shilling,  af 
ff)ien  it  w^  laid  upon  a  plate  of  glass  and  subsequently  breathed 
l^pon.  ]^ercurial  vapour,  i^id  th^t  of  iodine,  acted  exactly  likf 
itie  vapour  of  water*  Hence  the  phenomenon  qf  the  Daguexr^ 
^1  Moaa  produced  without  the  intervention  of  lightj  for  the  ex^ 
penments  were  equally  successful  by  night  as  by  day,  and  con* 
fluently  "  contapt  is  capable  of  imitating  the  action  of  light." 

.^Lfter  ahowii\^  by  experiment,  that  **  the  violet  rays  coqt 
tinue  the  action  commenced  by  contact,"  be  examines  the  actioi^ 
9^  %^t  upon  nlates  of  silver,  copper,  and  glass.  ^^  A  clean  and 
nigh^  polished  plt^te  of  silver,  having  a  pattern  cut  out  of  pap^r 
suspended  oyer  it,  without  touching  it,  wa^  exposed  to  the  sui^ 
for  some  hours.  After  being  cooled,  it  was  held  over  mercury 
keated  to  about  60^  of  Reaumur,  when  a  clear  image  of  the  pattern 
was  produced  \>y  the  mercurial  vapour."  FroiQ  these,  and  oth^r 
cpqperiments,  Moser  concludes,  "  that  light  acts  on  all  bodies ; 
and  that  its  influence  ipay  be  tested  by  all  vapours  that  adhere 
to  the  surface  or  act  chemically  upon  it ;"  and  that  "  the  samci 
modification  is  produced  upon  plates  when  vapours  are  condeps^, 
as  when  light  acts  upon  them."  M.  Moser  has  endeavoured  tQ 
explain  these,  and  various  other  phenomena,  on  the  hj'^poth^is 
**  that  every  body  is  self-luminous,  wd  emits  invisible  rays  of 
light,"  and  that  when  two  liodies  are  sufficiently  approximated, 
tbejr  reciprocally  depict  each  other  by  means  of  the  invisible  rayt 
which  they  epait. 

T^v.  Hunt,  who  dissents  from  this  hjrpothesis,  b99  described 
several  e^peripaentsi  \^  wliich  the  ph^nomenft  are  produced 
bjf  he^ty   apd  1^  ]i^i3  giv^  tb^  ^s^e  of  Thermography  \9 
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lUm  proce$3  of  copjiiig  engravings  on  metallic  plate?,*  regarding 
thQ  phenomena,  •  if  not  directfy  the  effect  of  a  disturbance  C? 
th^  latent  caloric^  as  at  least  materially  influenced  by  the  action 
^f  heat."  Mr.  Hunt  placed  on  a  well-polished  copper-plate  a^ 
sovereign^  a  shilling,  a  large  silver  medal,  and  a  penny,  and  when 
the  plate  had  been  gently  warmed  by  a  spirit-lamp,  cooled,  and 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  each  piece  left  its  impressioUi 
th^  sovereign  and  the  silver  medal  being  most  distinct,  and  thq 
lettering  in  each  copied.  A  bronze  medal  cave  \t%  picturei 
though  placed  Jth  of  an  inch  above  the  plate.  When  tbfi 
Qopper-pIatQ  was  made  too  hot  to  be  handled,  it  gave  iropresaiona 
in  tUQ  following  order  of  intensity,  gold,  silver>  bronze,  Qopper, 
the  mass  of  the  metal  materially  influencing  the  reaulc,  and  tbd 
impressions  from  the  gold  ancf  silver  being  permanent.  Th« 
lieat  of  the  sun's  rays  produced  analogous  efiects,  the  calorific 
r?^s  filone  influencing  trie  result.  In  this  way  Mr.  Hunt  copied 
printed  pages  and  engravings  on  iodized  paper,  by  mere  contaa^ 
and  exposura  to  heat,  and  he  found  that  this  could  be  done  even 
ftt  Qonsiderable  distances  between  the  object  and  its  copy.  By 
5,palgamating  the  surface  of  the  paper  according  to  the  following 
process,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  copy  from  paper  line^ngrav* 
lugs,  wood-cuts,  and  lithographs,  with  surprising  accuracy* 

*^  A  welKpolished  plate  of  copper  is  rubbed  over  with  the  nitrate  of 
BMreQry>  and  then  well  washed,  to  remove  aay  nitrate  «f  eof^et 
whieb  may  be  formed ;  when  quite  dry,  a  Uttle  m«reiiry«  taken  upon 
i9^f(  leather  or  linen,  ia  well  rubbed  over  it«  and  the  surfoee  washed  t^ 
a  perfect  mirror.  The  sheet  to  be  copied  is  placed  su^oothly  over  thf 
Qicircarial  surface,  and  a  sheet  or  two  of  soft  clean  paper  being  plaQ«4 
upon  it)  it  is  pressed  into  ecjual  contact  with  the  (setal  by  a  piece  of 
glass  or  flat  board.  In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour 
Qr  two.     The  time  may  be  considerably  shortened  by  applying  a  very 

f^ptle  heat  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  under  surface  of  the  plate.    The 
eat  must  on  no  account  be  so  great  as  to  volatilize  the  mercury .**-*- 
jWi?.  Mag.<i  vol.  xxi.,  p.  467. — Researches^  p.  237. 

The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a  mercury  l^x,  the  vapow  erf 
which  attacks  the  white  parts  of  the  copy,  and  givea  « iaithfi;^ 
buit  indistinct  image.  It  is  tlien  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  iodiBe^ 
which  attacks  the  parts  free  from  mercury,  and  by  blaebanu^ 
them  ^ives  a  perfectly  black  picture. 

M-  KnoiT  has  shown  that  these  images  may  be  productd  with* 
out  any  condensation  of  vapour,  and  simply  by  the  action  of 


•  iSr<4  Trnntaations  of  ih  ComvaU  poIvte(^nk  5^«<3f,  Wi2.  IfOndum  9ti4 
tHhiburqh  PhUosophkal  Maganne^  October  1840  aa<i  P^evaW  l$4!|»iK]I»  aai^  g» 
492,  and  Eesearchci,  &c,  p.  228. 
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Beat.  The  copper-plate  is  heated  to  the  degree  at  which  it  be-^ 
gins  to  change  colour,  and  when  the  spirit-lamp  is  extinguished, 
and  the  plates  and  medals  withdrawn,  distinct  impressions  of  them 
are  found  penetrating  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  surface  of 
the  metal. 

Dr.  Karsten  of  Berlin  has  obtained  still  more  interesting  re- 
sults by  the  agency  of  common  electricity.  K  a  medal  is  placed 
upon  a  glass-plate,  and  this  plate  upon  a  metallic  one,  and  if  the 
medal  is  subjected  to  discharges  of  electricity,  a  perfect  image  of 
the  medal,  capable  of  being  developed  by  mercury  or  iodine,  will 
be  received  upon  the  glass ;  and  if  several  glass-plates  are  inter- 
posed between  the  medal  and  the  metallic-plate,  an  image  of  the 
medal  will  be  formed  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  of  the  plates 
of  glass. 

M.  Fizeau  is  of  opinion  that  the  images  which  we  have  been 
considering  arise  from  a  slight  layer  of  organic  matter,  volatile, 
or  at  least  capable  of  being  carried  off  by  aqueous  vapour.  Pro- 
fessor Grove  has  adopted  the  same  general  ^aew,  and  Sir  David 
Brewster,  having  succeeded  in  formmg  very  fine  pictures  upon 
glass,  by  the  entrance  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  its  pores,  re- 
gards all  these  images  as  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  matter, 
emanating  from  one  body  and  received  into  the  pores  of  anotlier. 
Hence  he  has  been  led  to  the  following  general  conclusions : — 
"  That  all  bodies  throw  off  emanations  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance, in  particles  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  with  greater  or 
less  velocities — ^that  these  particles  enter  more  or  less  into  the 
pores  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies,  sometimes  resting  near  their  sur- 
face, sometimes  effecting  a  deeper  entrance,  and  sometimes  per- 
meating them  altogether — ^that  the  projection  of  these  emanations 
is  aided  by  differences  of  temperature — by  great  heat* — by 
vibratory  action — by  friction — ^by  electricity, — m  short,  by  every 
cause  which  affects  the  forces  of  aggregation,  by  which  the 
particles  of  bodies  are  held  together ;  and  that  these  emanations, 
when  feeble,  show  themselves  in  the  images  of  Fusinieri,  Draper, 
Hunt,  Moser,  Fizeau,  Knorr,  Karsten,  and  Zantedeschif — 
when  stronger,  in  certain  chemical  changes  which  they  produce — 
when  stronger  still,  in  their  action  on  the  olfactory  nerves,  caus- 
ing smell,  and  when  thrown  off  most  copiously  and  rapidly,  in 
heat,  affecting  the  nerves  of  touch — in  photogenic  action,  dissever- 
ing and  re-combining  the  elements  of  matter,  and  in  phospho- 

*  The  coloured  films  produced  upon  steel  and  other  metals  by  heat  are  obviously 
the  maUrial  radiations  ttom.  the  metal  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

t  Professor  Zantedeschi,  of  Venice,  has  shown  that  metals  pass  into  a  radi- 
ant state — are  reflected  like  light  and  heat,  and  return  into  a  concrete  state  in  virtue 
of  chemical  affinity.-* /^tcerMe  Fnico-ohxmko  FiHQl<igich6  sutta  Iduoe.  chap,  iv.  Ye* 
neata.    184^*    FoUo. 
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rescent  and  luminous  emanations,  exciting  the  retina  and  pro- 
ducing vision." 

Before  we  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  we  must  give  a  brief 
notice  of  a  very  remarkable  invention  of  M.  Martens,  by  which 
an  extensive  panoramic  view,  amounting  even  to  an  angle  of 
150°,  may  be  taken  by  the  Daguerreotype.  The  object-glass  is 
fixed  upon  a  pivot,  and  put  in  motion  by  an  endless  screw,  so  as 
to  present  a  narrow  aperture  in  front  of  it,  in  succession,  to  the 
landscape  or  group  of  figures  to  be  copied.  When  the  long 
iodized  plate,  curved  cylindrically,  is  placed  in  the  apparatus, 
the  cover  is  taken  from  the  object-glass,  and  the  handle  is  turned 
slowly  and  steadily  round,  slowly  when  a  dark  object  is  in  the 
field,  and  quickly  when  a  luminous  object  is  there.  By  means 
of  a  common  achromatic  object-glass,  one  inch  and  four-tenths 
in  diameter,  views  have  been  produced  thirty-eight  centimetres 
long  and  twelve  wide ;  and  these  views,  one  of  which  we  have 
seen,  are  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  been  taken  by  the  common 
camera. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  the  history 
and  processes  of  the  two  sister  arts  which  constitute  photography, 
we  must  now  endeavour  to  estimate  the  advantages  which  they 
have  conferred  upon  society,  and  which  may  yet  be  e^roected 
from  their  future  progress.  The  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  have  in  every  age  called  into  exercise  the  loftiest 
genius  and  the  deepest  reason  of  man.  Fostered  by  power,  con- 
secrated by  piety,  and  hallowed  by  affection,  their  cnoicest  pro- 
ductions have  been  preserved  by  the  liberality  of  individuals,  and 
the  munificence  of  kings — while  the  palaces  of  sovereigns,  the 
edifices  of  social  life,  the  temples  of  religion,  the  watch-towers  of 
war,  the  obelisks  of  fame,  and  the  mausolea  of  domestic  grief,  re- 
main under  the  blue  cupola  of  nature's  museum,  to  attest  by  their 
modem  beauty,  or  their  ruined  grandeur,  the  genius  and  taste  of 
their  founders.  To  the  cultivation  and  patronage  of  such  noble 
arts,  the  vanity,  the  hopes,  and  the  holiest  affections  of  man 
stand  irrevocably  pledged ;  and  we  should  deeply  deplore  any  in- 
vention or  discovery,  or  any  tide  in  the  nation's  taste,  which 
should  paralyze  the  artist's  pencil,  or  stay  the  sculptor's  chisel,  or 
divert  into  new  channels  the  genius  which  wields  them.  lur 
stead  of  superseding  the  arts  of  design,  as  some  have  feared, 
photography  will  but  supply  them  with  new  ideas — with  collec- 
tions of  costume,  with  studies  of  drapery  and  of  figures,  and  with 
scenes  in  life  and  nature,  which,  if  they  possess  at  all,  they  possess 
imperfectly,  and  without  which  art  must  be  stationary,  if  she 
does  not  languish  and  decline.  Sentiments  analogous  to  thesie 
have  been  more  professionally  expressed  by  M,  P^Taroche,  a  dis^ 
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tiftguished  French  artist,  and  we  believe  also  by  Mr.  EaStlake, 
the  highest  authority  in  England ;  and  if  a  new  era  be  now  seen 
in  our  horizon,  with  all  the  promise  of  an  auroral  dawn,  in  which 
Ae  three  sister  arts  shall  simultaneously  advance  to  perfectibfl,  ft 
will  be  by  the  Agency  of  photography — importing  nature  h^fs^lf 
into  the  artist's  studio,  and  fumishmg  to  his  imagination  an  ^jttl^ 
b^rance  of  her  riches. 

In  sculpture,  advantage  has  not  yet  been  taken  of  the  peculiar 
help  whicn  is  offered  to  ner  by  photography.  All  the  eleiherttS 
of  Statuarv,  and  all  the  forms  and  proportions  of  a  living  figure, 
niay  be  obtained  from  a  number  ot  azimuthal  representations,  or 
sectional  outlines,  taken  photofj^raphically ;  and  by  means  of  k 
binocular  camera,  foundea  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Wheatstone^S 
beautiful  stereoscope,  two  of  these  azimuthal  sections  may  bd 
Combined  into  a  solid,  with  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  th6  ori-^ 
ginal  figure  from  which  they  are  taken.  Superficial  formd  will 
thus,  at  his  con^mand,  stand  before  the  sculptor  in  three  dirtiem 
sions,  and  he  may  thus  virtually  carry  in  his  portfolio  the  Apolld 
Belvidere  and  the  gigantic  Sphynx,  and  all  the  statuary  of  the 
LouVrfe  and  the  British  Museum. 

But  while  the  artist  is  thus  supplied  with  every  material  for  h\% 
irektive  genius.  th6  public  will  derive  a  new  and  immediate  kA* 
Vantage  from  the  productions  of  the  solar  pencil.  Th^  hdiiiil* 
faring  man,  whom  fate  ot  duty  chains  to  his  birth-place,  ot 
impnsons  in  his  fatherland,  will,  without  the  fatigues  and  dkfi- 

§ers  of  travel,  scan  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  globe,  hot  1ft 
ie  fantastic  or  deceitful  images  of  a  hurried  pencil,  but  in  thft 
Very  picture  which  would  have  been  painted  on  his  own  retinjk,Werd 
he  magically  transported  to  the  scene.  The  gigantic  outline  of  th4 
Himalaya  and  the  Andes  will  stand  self-depicted  upon  his  boi> 
roWed  retina — the  Niagara  will  pour  out  before  him,  in  panoramic 
grandeur,  her  mighty  cataract  of  waters — while  the  flaming  volcahd 
will  tods  into  the  air  her  clouds  of  dust  and  her  blazing  fragments.* 
The  scene  will  change,  and  there  will  rise  before  him  Egyt3t*S 
dolossal  pyramids,  the  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  gild- 
ed inosqued  and  towering  minarets  of  Eastern  magnificenc6.t 

*  An  accomplished  traveller  who  ascended  Mount  Etna  in  order  to  take  Talbot  jpd 
Ibfiwinga  6f  its  scenery^  placed  his  camera  on  the  edge  of  the  crater,  in  ordeir  to  get 
i  representation  of  that  interesting  spot  No  sooner  was  the  camera  fixed,  and 
ihe  sensitive  paper  introduced,  than  a  partial  eruption  took  place,  which  drove 
the  traveller  from  his  camera  in  order  to  save  his  life.  When  the  eruptioik  eeasiMl, 
hi  returned  to  collect  the  fragments  of  his  instrument,  when,  to  his  great  sor^ri^ 
and  delight,  he  found  that  his  camera  was  not  only  uninjured,  but  conUuned  aa 
Excellent  picture  of  the  crater  and  the  eruption  ! 

f  The  drawings  in  the  Ei^eursions  Dmjntirienneg^  taken  from  the  stin-pidturM  ih 
lb«  splendid  gallerj  of  M*  Lereboui's,  contain  114  plates,  representing  seenea  a^ 
^^0  boilflin^  in  America,  Alferia,  England,  Egypt,  France,  Spain,  Italf ^GraaeH^ 
lUiMiik,  Baroiiiia,  Sweddn,  Switzerland^  Savoy,  Nubia,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 
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Biit  with  hot  less  wonder^  and  with  a  more  ea^r  and  aflfecti6iiat<l 
gaze,  will  he  stirvey  those  hallowed  scenes  which  faith  has  cons^^ 
crated  and  love  endeared.  Painted  in  its  cheerless  tints  Momtt 
Zion  will  stand  before  him  "  as  a  field  that  is  ploughed/' — ^Tjrre  as 
a  rock  en  which  the  fishermen  dry  their  net« — Gasa  in  her  pro- 
phetic "  baldness," — Lebanon  with  her  cedars  prostrate  among 
"  the  howling  firs ;" — ^Nineveh  "  made  as  a  grave,"  and  seen  onlj 
in  the  turf  that  covers  it ; — and  Babylon  the  Great)  the  Golden 
City,  with  its  impregnable  walls,  its  hundred  gates  of  brasSi 
now  "  sitting  in  the  dust,"  "  cast  up  as  att  heap,"  covered  with 
"  pools  of  water,"  and  without  even  the  "Arab's  tent"  or  th6 
"  shepherd's  fold."*  But  though  it  is  only  Palestine  in  desolation 
that  a  modern  sun  can  delineate,  yet  the  seas  which  bore  on  their 
breast  the  divine  Eedeemer,  and  the  everlasting  hills  which 
bounded  his  view,  stand  unchanged  by  time  and  the  elements^ 
and,  delineated  on  the  faithful  tablet,  still  appeal  to  lis  with  an  imr- 
mortal  interest.f 

But  the  scenes  which  are  thus  presented  to  us  bt  the  photo-- 
grapher  have  not  merely  the  interest  of  beihg  truthful  represen- 
tations :  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  record  of  every  visible  event  that 
takes  place  while  the  picture  is  delineating.  The  dial-plate  <rf 
the  clock  tells  the  hour  and  minute  when  it  Was  drawn,  and 
with  the  day  of  the  month,  which  we  know,  and  the  sun's  alti^ 
tude,  which  the  shadows  on  the  picture  often  supply,  We  may  find 
the  very  latitude  of  the  place  which  is  represent^.  All  stotion- 
ary  life  stands  self-delineated  on  the  photograph  t  The  wind  if  it 
blows  will  exhibit  its  disturbing  influence — the  rain  if  it  falls  will 
glisten  on  the  housetop — ^the  still  clouds  will  exhibit  their  ever- 
changing  forms — ^and  even  the  lightning^s  flash  will  imprint  itd 
fire-streak  on  the  sensitive  tablet. 

To  the  physical  sciences  Photography  has  already  made  valu- 
able contributions.  Mr.  Ronalds,  Mr.  Collen,  and  Mr.  Brooke 
have,  with  much  ingenuity,  employed  it  at  Kew  and  at  Green- 
wich to  record  the  variations  of  meteorological  and  magneti- 
cal  instruments  in  the  absence  of  the  observer,  and  Mr.  Brunei 
has  Daguerreotype  pictures  taken  of  the  public  works  which  he  is 
carryingon,at  stated  times,  so  as  to  exhibit  their  progress,  and  give 
him  as  it  were  a  power  of  superintendence  without  being  per- 


♦  Dr.  Keith  has  brought  home  with  him  from  the  lirtJjr  Lahd^  ahbnl  thirty  Da. 
guerreotypes  of  itd  most  interesting  scenery,  executed  by  his  flon^  Dr.  George 
Keith,  and  wliich  are  now  engraving  for  publication.  Since  this  note  was  printed, 
we  have  received,  and  now  have  before  us,  fourteen  of  these  beautiftil  engravtogSy 
representing  Mount  Zion,  Tyre,  Petra,  Hebron,  Askelon,  Gerash,  Cesarsea,  Ashdod, 
and  otlier  interesting  places. 

\'  f  See  Lond.  and  £din.  Phil  Magazine,  Feb.  1846,  voL  xxviiL  p.  73 ;  and  Phil. 
Trans.,  1847,  pt  I., pp.  59,  69,  and  111. 
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sonally  present.  Sir  John  Herschel  and  other  philosophers  have 
obtained  from  photography  much  important  information  respect- 
ing the  properties  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  has 
applied  it  with  sinmilar  success  in  executing  beautiful  drawings 
of  objects  of  natursu  history,  as  exhibited  in  the  solar  microscope. 

If  the  jsolar  pencil  fails  m  its  delineations  of  female  beauty,  or 
of  the  human  countenance  when  lighted  up  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness, or  beaming  with  the  expression  of  feeling  or  intelligence,  it 
yet  furnishes  to  the  domestic  circle  one  of  its  most  valued  ac- 
quisitions. The  flattering  representations  of  the  portrait-painter, 
which  delight  us  for  a  while,  lose  year  after  year  their  likeness  to 
the  living  original,  till  time  has  obliterated  the  last  fading  trace 
of  the  resemblance.  The  actual  view  of  the  time-worn  reality 
overbears  the  recollection  of  early  beauty,  and  the  work  of  the 
painter,  though  it  may  be  a  valuable  production  of  art,  has  lost 
Its  domestic  charm.  In  the  faithful  picture  by  the  sun,  on  the 
contrary,  time  adds  but  to  the  resemblance.  The  hue  of  its  cheek 
never  grows  pale.  Its  unerring  outline  changes  neither  with  age 
nor  with  grief,  and  the  grave  and  sombre,  and  perchance  un- 
gainly, picture  grows  even  into  a  flattering  likeness,  which  to  the 
hlial  and  parental  heart  must  become  a  precious  possession. 

These  observations,  which  apply  principally  to  the  Talbotype, 
were  at  one  time  especially  applicable  to  the  Daguerreotype  por- 
traits, when  the  sitter  sat  long,  and  when  a  pallid  whiteness  cha- 
racterized all  its  productions.  The  improvement  of  the  art,  how- 
ever, in  the  shortness  of  the  sitting,  in  the  tone  of  light  and  sha- 
dow, and  the  process  of  colouring  the  picture,  has  been  so  great 
that  the  Daguerreotype  portraits  have  all  the  beauty  of  the  finest 
miniatures,  and  are  at  least  faithful  if  not  flattering  representa-, 
tions  of  female  beauty.*  The  Talbotype  will,  we  doubt  not,  make 
the  same  start  towards  perfection  ;  and  when  a  fine  grained  paper 
shall  be  made,  and  a  more  sensitive  process  discovered,  we  shall 
have  Talbotype  portraits  the  size  of  life,  embodying  the  intellec- 
tual expression  as  well  as  the  physical  form  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance, t 


*  As  examples  of  the  perfection  of  Engravings  from  Daguerreotype  portraits, 
we  may  mention  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  from  Da- 
guerreotypes executed  by  M.  Claudet 

t  Our  scientific  readers  will  find  a  very  interesting  section  on  the  literature  of  the 
chemical  rays,  LUterratur  der  chemischen  Lichtstrahlen,  by  Dr.  Karsten,  in  the  Fort- 
ichrUte  der  rhytik  im  Jakre  1845  .-  Dargeatellt  ton  der  physikalischen  Gesellechafi 
ZH  Berlin,    Bidigirt  w»  Da.  G.  Karsten,  pp.  226-298,     Berlin,  1847. 
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Art,  IX. — Agrarian  Outrages  in  Ireland, 

1.  Letter's  on  the  Condition  of  Ireland.  By  T.  C.  Foster,  Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law.     ("  The  Times'  "  Commissioner,  1846.) 

2.  Returns  respecting  the  Crown  Estate  in  the  Parish  of  KilglasSy 
in  the  County  of  Roscommon.  Ordered  to  be  Printed,  22d 
March,  1847.     Parliamentary  Papers,  (59.) 

3.  Letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  By  the  Earl  of  Eosse. 
1847. 

The  Devon  Commissioners  close  their  important  Report  with 
the  following  statement : — 

"  We  have  made  inquiry  throughout  the  whole  of  our  tour  re- 
specting the  existence  of  Agrarian  outrages. 

'*  In  Tipperary,  for  a  long  time  past,  and  in  other  counties  more 
recently,  there  has  prevailed  a  system  of  lawless  violence,  which  has 
led,  in  numerous  instances,  to  the  perpetration  of  cold-blooded  mur- 
ders. 

"  These  are  generally  acts  of  revenge  for  some  supposed  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  party  who  commits  or  instigates  the  commission  of  the 
outrage. 

"  But  the  notions  entei'tained  of  injuiy  in  such  cases  are  regulated 
by  a  standard  fixed  by  the  will  of  the  most  lawless  and  unprincipled 
men  in  the  community. 

"  If  a  tenant  is  removed,  even  after  repeated  warning,  from  land 
which  he  has  neglected  or  misused,  he  is  looked  upon  in  the  districts 
to  which  we  are  now  referring,  as  an  injured  man,  and  the  decree  too 
often  goes  out  for  vengeance  upon  the  landlord  or  the  agent,  and 
upon  the  man  who  succeeds  to  the  farm ;  and,  at  times,  a  large 
numerical  proportion  of  the  neighboiu'hood  look  with  indifference 
upon  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  violence,  and,  by  screening  the  cri- 
minal, abet  and  encourage  the  crime.  Murders  are  perpetrated  at 
noonday  on  a  public  highway ;  and  whilst  the  assassin  coolly  retires, 
the  people  look  on  and  evince  no  horror  at  the  bloody  deed. 

♦  ♦  m  *  0  * 

"  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  make  the  peasantry  in  those  un- 
liappy  districts  aware,  that  all  measures  for  improvement  pre-suppose 
the  security  of  life  and  property  :  that  the  districts  in  which  both  are 
systematically  rendered  insecure,  must  be  regarded  as  beyond  the 
range  of  such  plans  of  amelioration  as  we  can  suggest ;  and  that  while 
crimes  of  so  fearful  a  character  prevail,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect,  in  re- 
ference to  those  districts,  much  practical  improvement  in  the  relation 
of  hindlord  and  tenant,  or  any  security  for  the  permanent  happiness 
of  the  people." 

The  insecurity  descx'ibed  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  a  Rq- 
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port  which  bears  date  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1845,  still 
continues  in  the  part  of  the  country  alluded  to  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  has  extended  to  other  counties.  It  is  probable  that 
within  the  last  year  fewer  actual  murders  have  been  committed- 
but  there  can  be  no  doUbt  that  the  reign  of  terror  has  not  ceased 
— ^that  in  mahy  districts  it  is  now  impossible  to  adopt  any  le^ral 
proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  ot  other  debt,  without  sub* 
jecting  the  person^  employed  in  serving  the  necessary  notices  to 
assassination.  If  crime  is  less  iVequent,  it  is  because  intimida- 
tion has  done  its  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  question  of  agrarian  outrage 
without  some  preliminary  considerations.  Direct  legislation  on 
the  subject  has  hitherto  done  but  little  good.  Insurrection  Acts 
and  Special  Commissions  have  had  their  effect  in  producing 
temporary  calm.  During  the  late  distresses,  outrages  nave  been 
known  to"  be  meditated,  out  abandoned,  lest  the  threats,  every 
now  and  then  made  by  the  Government  authorities,  of  stopping 
th^  relibf  works,  should  be  carriiffd  into  effect.  In  spite  of  much 
evidence  that  would  seem  to  sustain  an  opposite  view,  we  can- 
not persuade  ourselves  that  there  is  any  very  distinct  or  pervad- 
ing purpose  in  these  stratige  ofFehces,  which  often  appear  abso- 
lutely unconnected  with  any  intelligible  motive.  It  is  scarce  an 
answer  to  say,  with  some  of  the  witnesses  whom  the  Commis- 
sioners examined,  that  all  these  disturbances  arise  from  disputes 
about  land.  Admit  that  they  do,  the  fact  does  not  account  for 
this  mode  of  terminating  such  disputes.  Still  less  meaning  has 
the  whimsical  solution  or  the  problem,  which  w^ould  resolve  it 
into  a  question  of  race,  and  describe  the  Celt  as  for  ever  un- 
tameably  savage.  If  there  were  any  thing  in  such  theory — 
which  there  is  not — it  has,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  little  founda- 
tion of  fact  to  rest  upon.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Ireland  is  Celtic.  In  Sif  John  Davis's 
time  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  of  English 
descent-^ih  that  of  Mblyneux,  not  one  in  a  thousahd,  he  tells 
us,  was  of  Irish  blood.  As  to  hatties,  they  give  us  but  little  help. 
At  one  time  the  English  adopted  Irish  names,  and  did  what  they 
could  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  tlieil'  English  descent — at  an- 
other, the  Legislature  compelled  the  Irish  to  adopt  English  sur- 
names. There  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  imagined  difference 
of  race — and  we  are  glad  to  believe  this,  as  it  gets  rid  of  a  mis- 
chievous fiction,  too  often  repeated,  and  which  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  produce  alienation  between  England  and 
Ireland.  It  is  not  probable  that  either  the  statements  of  Davis 
or  of  Molyneux  can  make  any  approach  to  accuracy ;  but  those 
most  disposed  to  dispute  them  should  remember,  that  the  basis 
of  the  population  in  JEngland,  before  the  Saxon  invasion,  was  of 
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the  Samfe  Celtic  blood  as  Ireland.  Th6  question  i&  not  6n^  6^ 
rac6,  but  of  social  condition,* 

Before  passing  to  our  immediate  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
k  feW  words  on  the  recent  legislation  for  Ireland. 

Thd  ibedsures  proposed  in  the  Session  wliich  approaches  iti 
elose,  have  been  left  imperfect.  A  Poor-law  of  such  stringency 
as  to  press  heavily  everywhere,  and  to  destroy  the  very  ex- 
istence of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  called  property  in  sotne 
6f  the  more  distressed  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  passed. 
The  effects  of  the  new  law,  whether  it  be  successful  for  its 
purpose  of  relieving  destitution,  or  altogcither  fail,  must  almost 
instantly  change  the  proprietorship  of  many  of  the  smaller  estates^ 
or  the  tenant's  power  of  deducting  from  the  landlord  one-half 
of  the  rate  with  which  he  is  charged,  will  be  used  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  landlord's  demand  of  rent,  whether  the  poor-rate 
collector  be  paid  or  not.  It  may  be  said  that  the  landlord  will 
ftjSct  and  dispossess  such  a  tenant.     To  what  purpose  f     The 

*  The  assumed  inferiority  of  race  has  of  late  been  repeatedly  dwelt  on.  The 
Arehbishop  of  Dublin*^  testimony  is  on  many  accounts  important.  **  How  great 
capabilities,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  th«  Irish  people  possess,  1  have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  ktiowing.  Having  been  So  much  concerned  for  fifteen  years 
ill  the  education  which  above  half  a  million  of  them  have  received,  and  which  near 
Balf  a  million  more  are  now  receiving,  1  can  bear  witness  that  they  possess,  gene« 
hUly  speaking,  such  abilities  and  such  dispositions  as  require  only  to  be  rightly 
trained,  and  developed^  and  directed,  to  make  tiie  Irish  staud  high  among  the 
Nations  of  Europe. 

«  The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  during  those  fifteen  years,  has  far 
fturpassed  anytliing  that  could  be  anticipated.  But  this  improvement  has  been,  of 
course,  confined  to  the  rising  generation,  and  has  not  extended  even  to  the  whole 
ef  them.  'J'he  kext  einuimj  period  of  the  same  duration  is  what  I  shoiild  expect, 
If  adverse  causes  were  excluded,  to  prove  the  chief  harvest  time.  I  should  expect 
it  to  exhibit  a  sum  total  of  national  improvement,  unexampled  withtii  the  same 
•pace  of  tim^,  in  the  history  of  any  people,  fiat  the  proposed  Poor-Law  would,  I 
fear,  throw  the  nation  back  more  than  a  century  both  in  pwsperity  and  civiliza- 
tion." We  transcribe  a  sentence  from  Lord  Clarendon's  reply  to  the  address  of 
Ih*  Dublin  Society  :^ 

«  The  terrible  experience  of  this  year  cannot  be  unproductive  of  improvement 
•i-it  must  turn  public  attention  towards  the  development  of  those  vast  national  re- 
ionreeS)  whieh  have  hitherto  been  but  improperly  explored — it  must  teach  the 
p#opIe  to  rely  more  than  they  have  hitherto  done  in  this  country,  upon  their  own 
industry  and  exertions  ;  and  I  say  in  this  country,  because,  away  from  home,  no 
])eopIe  in  the  world  are  more  industrious  than  the  Irish.  When  we  know  that  all 
the  severest  toil  in  England  is  performed  by  them — that  without  them  the  har- 
Test  there  could  not  be  secured  ;  and  that  their  orderly  conduct,  and  laborious 
habits^  are  the  admiration  of  their  employers — when  we  know,  that  not  only  on 
British,  but  on  fot^ign  railroads,  their  day's  work  and  their  day's  wages  are  fully 
equl^  to  those  of  their  English  fellow-labourers — when  we  know,  by  the  reports  cf 
our  colonial  authorities,  that  of  all  emigrants  the  Irish  are  the  most  apt  to  learn, 
and  the  most  ready  to  work,  and  that,  to  their  infinite  honour,  they  annually  i*e- 
mit  large  sums  to  their  families  at  home — when  all  this  is  borne  in  nnnd,  we 
cannot  believe  tliat  an  Irishman  is  averse  to  labour,  or  that  he  is  destined  by 
nature  to  be  idle  only  at  home.  He  wants  but  encouragement  and  example,  and 
such,  I  am  convinced,  he  will  receive  from  those  whose  duty  and  whose  interest 
alike  it  is  to  afford  them." 
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land  in  his  own  hand,  or  in  that  of  the  tenant  whom  he  substi- 
tutes, will  be  still  liable  to  the  rate  that  has  been  struck,  in  many 
cases,  amounting  to  three  times  the  annual  rent.*  The  effort  to 
(lispossess  a  tenant  under  the  circumstances  will  probably  be 
attended  with  what  in  the  south  of  Ireland  would  oe  regarded 

*  We  transeribe  a  letter  firom  the  DMim  Evening  Mail,  pabliahed  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act : — 

**  Sir — Allow  me  half  a  dozen  lines  in  your  paper.  The  Irish  poor-law  bill  i% 
I  fear,  now  inevitable.  Is  it  felt  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  imtatU  effect 
must  be  the  total  extinction  of  all  rent  whaterer  f  Where  land  is  held  by  the 
tenant  at  a  rent  equal  to  tfie  poor  h&w  valuation,  the  landlord  pays  half  the  poor 
rate.  In  a  debate,  Lord  Monteagle  stated  that  rates  in  the  proportion  of  46s.  to 
tlie  pound  had  been  struck  under  the  temporary  relief  bill.  It  is  plain  that  a  rate 
of  40s.  to  the  pound  will  leave  nothing  whatever  for  the  landlord  under  the  pro- 
posed law.*  This  evil,  as  affecting  landlords,  is  likdy  to  be  disregarded.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  remembered,  tliat  under  such  circumstances  the  land  will  soon 
cease  to  be  cultivated — a  strange  way  this  of  relieving  the  destitute,  whose  ordin- 
ary employment  is  labour  on  the  land ! 

**  With  the  landlord's  rent  goes  the  whole  security  of  those  whose  interests  are 
bound  up  with  the  land,  whether  their  claims  arise  from  mortgages,  jointures, 
rent-charges,  judgment^  childrens'  portions,  &e.  This,  too,  is  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

^  The  fortunes  of  our  public  institutions  are  all  bound  up  with  the  land.  TYinity 
College  is  a  landlord  on  a  great  scale,  and  never  was  a  country  more  benefited  by 
any  institution  than  Ireland  has  been  by  her  university.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
niiasioners,  tlie  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  are  all  land- 
owners. There  is  no  one  of  them  whose  property  will  not  be  greatly  affected  by 
the  measure.  In  the  poorer  parts  of  Kerry  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the 
rents  of  the  college  estates  shall  not  be  wholly  swallowed  up  by  the  poor-rates. 
Are  these  consequences  present  to  the  minds  of  our  legislators  f  Is  the  actual 
object  of  the  legisUture  to  plunge  the  country  into  utter  and  hopeless  barbarism  I 

<<  But  whatever  be  the  object,  is  not  this  the  certain  and  init€nU  result  of  the 
impending  measure ! — J.  A." 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  English  papers  of  highest  authority  have  ac- 
knowledged this  as  its  inevitable  effect.  We  transcribe  from  the  Spectator  and 
Morning  Chronicle : — 

*<  By  the  operation  of  the  newly  enacted  poor-laws,  lai^ge  tracts  of  huid  in  Ire- 
land are  already  confiscated.  In  five  unions  in  Mayo— BaUina,  Ballinrobe,  Castle- 
bar,  Stoneford  and  Westport— the  present  aggregate  rate  of  expenditure  is 
£908,200  ;  tho  annual  value  of  the  rateable  property  is  £816,600  ;  the  popuhition 
of  these  five  unions  is  418,000,  more  than  one-half  of  whom  seem  to  be  receiving 
daily  rations.  Now  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  rates  to  repay  that  expendi- 
ture, or  one-third  of  it,  or  even  one-sixth  ;  for  the  payment  on  account  of  the  desti- 
tute is  not  the  only  charge  to  which  the  property  is  liable — there  are  other  paro- 
chial charges  besides  the  cbums  of  mortgagees.  The  guardians  of  course  will  not 
confiscate  their  own  property  by  assessing  and  levymg  the  requisite  rates — of 
course  they  will  abdicate  their  poor-law  functions,  the  Foor-Law  Commissioners 
will  be  obliged  to  enforce  the  Uw,  and  the  landlords  will  be  swept  away.  The 
case  of  Mayo  is  extreme  ;  but  the  difference  between  a  small  dividend  and  a  burse 
does  not  help  the  insolvent  Taking  in  26  other  unions  beudes  those  already 
mentioned,  we  have  an  area  of  6,766,600  statute  acres  ;  the  present  rate  of  expen- 
diture is  £3,446,21 0,  the  annual  value  of  the  property  only  £2,1 68,710.  A  fourth 
part  of  IreUnd,  therefore,  is  unable  to  pay  its  present  poor-rates,  and  has  no  pro- 

"  The  guardians  of  Schnll  hare  rated  the  union  12i.  6d.  in  the  pound  lor  three  months— that  Is 
to  sRj,  at  the  ratio  of  L.S.  10s.  to  the  pound  on  the  year !  The  electoral  ditislon  of  Ardmore,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  is  rated  at  lOs.  lOd.  for  three  months,  or  I«.9,  ai.  4d.  to  the  pound  for  (iirftv 
months!  '*-i>MN<n  Evening  Jfaif,  Map  !(». 
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is  its  natural  and  rightful  consequence,  and  the  landlord,  if  his 
residence  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  his  agent,  or  the  new  tenant, 
be  brutally  murdered. 

Loans  from  the  State,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  are,  under  an- 
other Act  of  this  Session,  offered  to  the  owners  of  land  in  Ireland 
for  purposes  of  drainage  and  other  improvements,  evidence  being 
first  given  by  the  applicant  for  such  aid  that  the  lands  for  which 
it  is  required  are  such  that  the  outlay  will  so  increase  their  pro- 
ductiveness as  to  justify  the  expenditure.  The  object  of  the  Act 
is  to  induce  landowners  to  employ  labour  extensively  in  such 
works,  and  thus  reUeve  the  public  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
men  who  must,  unless  they  nnd  employment,  fall  on  the  poor- 
rates.  We  believe  that  under  this  Act  money  has  been  applied 
for  by  very  many,  and  we  think  there  can  be  littie  doubt  of  its 
general  usefiilness. 

The  Act  to  facilitate  the  Sale  of  Encumbered  Estates  passed 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  withdrawn.  Did  the  Act  better 
correspond  with  its  title,  its  withdrawal  might  be  a  subject  of 
regret;  but  the  Act  was,  we  think,  founded  in  mistake.  To 
facilitate  the  sale  of  the  estates,  or  parts  of  the  estates,  of  all  de- 
sirous to  sell,  is,  we  think,  advisable; — to  legislate  in  such  a 
way  as  to  force  sales,  and  violently  to  change  the  ownership  of 

Eroperty,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  impolitic ;  and  such  would 
ave  been  the  necessary  effect  of  this  Bill,  even  though  the  ex- 
treme case  which  compelled  Lord  John  Russell  to  withdraw  the 
Bill  had  never  existed.*  We  have,  in  this  Journal,  strongly  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  against  the  policy  of  allowing  entails  to  stand 
m  the  way -of  any  dealing  with  smaller  landed  estates.  We  ask 
of  the  Legislature  to  do  nothing  more  violent  than  the  courts  of 
law  did,  when  they  first  established  what  they  called  the  rule  in 
Shelling's  case,  and  where  land  was  given  to  a  man  for  life,  and 


Bpect  of  being  able  to  make  good  the  outlay  within  any  reasonable  time — its  land- 
lords must  give  up  their  tenure." — Spectator,  July  10. 

f  The  two  boards  of  guardians  of  the  Ballinrobe  and  Castlebar  unions  have  been 
dissoWed,  for  refusing  to  act,  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners.  Over  those  dis- 
tricts the  Commissioners  have  now  by  law  a  power  which  is  almost  despotic.  The 
two  unions  are  nearly  as  large  as  Bedfordshire.  They  contain  an  area  of  245,000 
acres,  and  a  population  of  146,000,  of  whom  85,000  are  now  receivihg  relief.  The 
annual  value  of  rateable  property  is  only  £136,000,  and  the  present  rat«  of  expen- 
diture on  the  poor  £323,000  a-year.  If  the  Government  does  not  abandon  the 
whole  of  the  ground  which  it  has  taken,  and  retract  every  principle  which  it  has 
adopted  in  the  present  year  in  reference  to  the  Irish  poor-law,  the  dismissal  of 
these  two  boards  of  guardians  is  nothing  less  than  the  commencement  of  a  social 
revolution.  Paid  Government  officers  are  now  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  destitute  in  Ballinrpbe  and  Castlebar.  Those  officers  will  be  not  only  autho- 
rized, but  bound  to  provide  for  such  as  may  be  destitute  after  harvest,  by  levying 
local  rates.  But  to  do  this  they  must,  in  fact,  collect  as  rates  the  rents,  which  of 
course  implies  the  confiscation  of  the  land." — Morning  Chronicle,  July  10. 

^  It  was  understood  that  Insurance  Companies  which  bad  mortgages  oo  Irisli 
lands  to  the  amoiuit  of  £1,000,000,  would  at  onc«  sell  under  thii  Act, 
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then  to  bi«  heirs  of  the  body,  it  wa9  determined  that  nothing  VH 
iu  truth  given  to  the  heirs  of  the  body,  find  that  such  wordf  wcirt 
but  descriptive  of  the  quantity  of  estate  given  to  the  man.  Jh© 
tenant  for  life  is  already,  in  many  ways,  and  for  many  purposes, 
the  representative  of  the  property.  W  here  the  case  is,  that  undoy 
^  settlement  the  father  is  tenant  for  life,  and  his  eldesit  soil 
tenant  in  tail,  they  can,  under  the  existing  law,  make  new  ♦r* 
^angements  of  the  property  the  moment  an  eldest  son  cqi^es  of 
%g9j  depriving  any  other  son — who,  on  the  death  of  th^  ^d^s^i 
woijild  have  the  same  rights — of  all  property  wbatev^  \a  tUv 
lands. 

What  would  seem  a  strong  objection  against  this  pUl)  tQ  %^ 
unlearned  reader  is,  that  it  seems  to  be  allowing  one  Qian  to  ^i^ 
pose  of  another's  property ;  but  a  lawyer,  who  has  le^n^  t9 
reconcile  himself  to  the  fictions  by  which  entails  are  ^QtuallY 
barred,  wiU  f^l  si^cb  an  objection  of  no  great  force,  and  thf  un- 
professional reader  will  probably  npt  fall  out  with  what  Pfrhapi 
\^  the  only  possible  means  of  saving  to  the  family  any  wreck  whatt 
ever  of  the  property.  Our  plc^n  would  enable  the  tenant  for 
life  to  select  the  time  for  sale — a  matter  disregarded  in  X«Q)*4 
^ohn  Russell's^  bill ;  and  there  can  be  np  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  very  same  feelings  that  led  to  entail  the  nroperty  originalljf 
would  tend  tp  secure  to  the  eldest  son,  in  such  case  as  we  m^> 
tlon,  such  portion  pf  the  land  as  might  remain.  The  Minis* 
t^rial  bill  contemplates  merely  a  sale  of  the  property  |  buit  iti 
practical  worthing  would  ])robably  introduce  as  purcbas§ri 
Strangers  to  the  country  and  the  property.  In  our  contei^^ 
plated  plan  there  would  be  but  few  violent  changes — none  ^4seu^ 
tially  dilferent  from  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  families. 
Property  would  seldom  he  sold,  except  when  it  could  Q^t  bi^ 
longer  preserv^  by  ^  family  with  advantage  to  any  one ;  fO  far 
from  encouraging,  it  would  tend  to  prevent  its  sale.  When  it 
did  come  into  the  market,  it  would  be  in  small  quantities,  and 
under  circumstances  that  would  frequently  make  the  present 
*  occupants  the  purchasers  of  grounds  which  they  npw  nolj  as 
tenant-farmers.  The  only  person  apparently  injured  would  bi 
the  first  expectant  tenant-in-tail ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
to  him  the  injury  would  be,  in  the  case  of  properties  encumbeired 
as  Irish  properties  most  often  are,  of  but  trifling  amount,  if 
of  any.  Our  plan  would  not  endanger  the  security  of  any 
qharge  whatever  on  his  property.  In  the  reconstruction 
of  society  in  Ireland — which  we  regard  as  wholly  disor^jan* 
ked  by  the  calamities  of  the  last  two  years — we  think  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  new  stnicture  must  b^ 
formed  pretty  much  of  the  old  materials, — all  that  is  ousibww 
some  and  useless  thrown  aside.  We  have  no  wish  that  strangers, 
unacquainted  with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people^  should 
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^^mpted  in|o  tb^  market  by  pompelling  actual  sales.  On  the 
oontrary,  tbe  mo^'e  entirely  the  dealings  are  between  the  present 
pwpers  of  land  and  persons  already  connected  with  the  particular 
pi^perty,  and  the  less  violently  to  any  party  arrangements  which 
cannot  b^  long  delayed  these  dealings  are  made,  the  more  effectual 
>vill  they  be  for  good.  The  fitness  of  jointresses  and  the  owners  gf 
&mily  incumbrances,  and  all  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with 
the  land,  bearing  a  propcortionate  share  of  the  burden  of  the  pqop* 
i^fi^t^  was  urged  in  vain  in  the  Legislature  b}'  the  Commissioners 
of  fopr  Inquiry  for  Ireland,  when  this  new  charge  on  property 
was  contemplated.  It  was  then,  and  has  been  since,  resisted, 
not,  we  beheye,  so  much  from  any  doubt  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  mroposal,  so  far  at  least  as  family  charges  created  befere  the 
pas^pg  of  the  Act  were  concerned,  as  from  a  determination,  tl^e 
wisdom  of  which  we  more  than  doubt,  to  force  the  owne|«  of 
smaller  properties  into  the  market.  Facilitate  in  every  way  you 
can  the  voluntary  sale  of  their  properties.  If  you  compel  it. 
most  of  the  advantages  which  you  contemplate,  and  which  woula 
flow  from  voluntary  sales,  or  rather  from  a  man's  having  the  powor 
to  sell  at  his  own  discretion,  cease.  If  you  compel  the  sale  of 
their  properties,  too,  at  a  moment  when  you  have  by  new  imposts 
reduced  them  below  their  value,  injustice — ^great  injustice — will 
b^  done;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  injustice  ever  goes  un« 
punished.  The  effort  of  the  human  mind  is,  after  a  time,  to  re* 
^ncile  itself  to  a  calamity  which  it  believes  to  be  inevitable ;  but 
if,  disregarding  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  these  smaller  pro* 
perties,  you  sacrifice  them  to  the  interests  of  the  classes  abov# 
them,  or  to  the  classes  below  them,  remember  that  you  are  not 
impossibly  wrong  in  your  calculations  of  the  ultimate  good  to 
arise  firom  this  course ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  principle 
of  any  calculation  is  itself  erroneous,  which  omits  as  an  element 
the  consideration,  that  the  m^  whom  you  depriN'o  of  property 
remain — a  dangerous  class — to  the  injury  of  the  society  from  which 
they  have  been  forced,  and  that  as  they  will  be  likely  to  feel,  by 
no  fault  of  their  own.  That  properties  so  small  as  those  to  which 
we  are  adverting,  often  not£300  a  year,  should  have  been  the  sub* 
ject  of  entail,  was  the  original  absurdity.  That  there  should  be 
much  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  in  at  once  putting 
an  end  to  the  source  of  much  mischief^  and  acting  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  courts  of  law  have  been  for  ages  acting,  when  they 
avail  themselves  of  one  pretence  or  other  to  defeat  the  perpetuities 
which  families  for  ever  seek  to  create,  is  to  us  matter  of  much 
surprise.  Deal  fairly  with  land.  Deal  with  it  as  with  anything 
else.  Let  it  be  the  subject  of  open  merchandize.  It  will  then 
be  purchased  by  those  who  want  it.  You  will  have  in  many  in-, 
stances  the  cultivator  of  the  ground  its  owner.     Sk>me  five  or  sis 
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months  ago,  we  endeavoured  to  press  this  on  our  readers.  Since 
then  we  have  seen  two  very  striking  pamphlets,  one  by  Mr.  Eyre 
Evans*  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Pin,  in  which  similar  views  were 
pressed  with  great  force.  Mr.  Evans  would  urge  the  actual 
doing  away  with  all  entails  whatever.  We  do  not  press  the  ar- 
gument to  that  extent,  as  we  think  that  the  greatest  evil  is  when 
arrangements,  which  may  seem  not  unreasonable  if  applied  to 
large  estates,  are  adopted  bv  the  owners  of  very  small  ones. 
The  Encumbered  Estates  Bill  had  the  defect  of  forcing  sales, 
which  as  far  as  possible  it  would  be  desirable  we  think,  to  avoid : 
it  also  left  subject  to  the  old  entail  such  parts  of  the  estate  as 
were  not  sold.  As  far  as  the  evil  arose  from  properties  too  smalt 
for  that  mode  of  dealing  being  entailed,  it  was  increased ;  for  the 
operation  of  the  bill  was  to  diminish  the  property  by  the  sale  of 
part,  and  to  leave  the  residue  entailed.  Thus  the  old  evil  was 
certain  of  being  reproduced. 

The  measures  connected  with  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands 
have  been  dropped  without  very  much  discussion.  Considered 
as  a  question  of  the  outlay  of  money  with  any  hope  of  a  produc- 
tive return,  we  are  satisfied  that  in  private  hands  any  such  specu- 
lation, except  in  a  few  favoured  localities,  must  be  a  failure — 
still  more  satisfied  are  we  that  such  must  be  the  result  of  any 
expenditure  from  Government  means  and  with  the  Government 
machinery ;  yet  there  are  manv  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
such  experiments  will  lead  to  the  opening  of  roads  in  wild  and 
unfrequented  districts,  many  cases  in  which  for  a  while — a  short 
while — ^it  will  relieve  the  labour-market;  and  though  unsuccessful 
in  the  sense  in  which  those  who  urge  the  demand  expect  it  to 
succeed,  we  think  it  may  assist  in  the  civilization  of  the  country. 
The  Devon  Commissioners  can  scarcely  be  described  as  recom- 
mending to  the  State  any  distinct  measure  on  the  subject.  They 
rather  wish  to  recommend  the  experiment,  than  venture  to  re- 
commend it  actually  ;  and  we  do  not  think  the  evidence  given 
by  the  agent  of  the  Waste  Lands'  Company  at  all  decisively 
favourable.  With  reference,  however,  to  other  objects  than  profit 
and  loss  of  money,  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Griffith  may  be 
quoted  as  suggesting  the  fitness  of  such  efibrts.  In  speaking  of 
a  wild  district  in  the  county  of  Cork,  he  tells  us,  that  the  first 
operation  in  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  then  carried  on  by 
the  Board  of  Works  under  his  direction,  was  the  intersection  of 
the  district  by  roads.     "  The  opening  of  every  road,"  says  he, 


*  We  have  mislaid  Mr.  Evans'  pamphlet,  and  forget  its  precise  title.  Mr.  Pin's 
is,  ^*  Obserrations  on  the  Evils  resulting'to  Irebnd  from  the  existing  laws  of  Real 
Property.    Dublin,  1847," 
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"  has  been  followed  by  the  immediate  reclamation  of  the  adjoin- 
ing lands,  and  a  general  spirit  of  industry  now  pervades  the  dis- 
trict which,  during  the  Whiteboy  warfare  in  the  years  1821  and 
1822,  was  the  focus  of  outrage  and  rebellion." 

On  the  subject  of  emigration,  aCommittee  of  theHouse  of  Lords 
is  now  sitting.  The  utmost  facilities  should,  we  think,  be  given 
to  all  those  wno  are  desirous  to  emigrate ;  yet,  if  over-population 
be  the  source  from  which  the  evils  of  Ireland  spring,  emigration 
will  be  found  a  deceptive  remedy.  Periodically  to  remove  pau- 
pers at  the  expense  of  the  State,  is  but  to  insure  at  each  recur- 
ring season  of  emigration  a  certain  supply  of  paupers  to  be  re- 
moved. The  evil,  if  not  increased,  would  assuredly  not  be  les- 
sened by  the  proposed  remedy.  The  expense  of  removing  them, 
even  if  we  were  to  disregard  all  care  of  them  from  the  moment 
they  were  landed  on  other  shores,  would  probably  be  greater  than 
the  expense  of  their  subsistence  at  home.  To  encourage  those 
who  have  formed  such  habits  of  industry  as  would  secure  their 
welfare  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  who  take  with  them  some 
small  capital,  is  to  part  with  men  whom  their  country  can  ill 
spare.  But  of  this  class,  and  of  a  class  of  the  gentry  who,  with 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  agriculture,  can  find  no  proper  oc- 
cupation at  home,  we  snould  wish  our  emigrants  chiefly  to  con- 
sist. Let  them  leave  the  country  in  the  spirit  of  hope,  rather 
than  of  despair ;  but  if  the  State  supplies  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose, let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  experiment  is  not 
to  be  repeated.  Two  yeai's  such  as  the  two  last  in  Ireland  have 
been,  may  justify  any  arrangement  that  tends  to  lessen  immediate 
suffering ;  but  it  is  jJain  that  any  systematic  annual  drain  of  the 
population  will  but  remove  the  restraint  which  imperious  neces- 
sity imposes  on  improvident  marriages.  If  the  State  undertakes 
to  support,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  the  children  of  the  rich  or 
of  the  poor,  as  many  children  as  it  will  support  will  assuredly  be 
supplied.  If  population  be  an  evil,  it  is  not  by  such  expedients 
that  it  can  be  lessened.*  We  think  little  ought  to  be  done  to 
stimulate  men  to  emigrate.  Something  may  oe  done  to  render 
emigration,  when  it  is  determined  on,  a  less  hazardous  adventure 
to  the  individual ;  yet  even  in  this  less,  much  less,  than  is  thought. 
As  far  as  emigration  is  desirable,  it  may  be  left  to  the  people 
themselves.  Some  security  against  the  dishonesty  of  ship-owners 
and  ship-agents,  is  almost  all  the  aid  that  Government  can  give. 
We  incline  to  think  with  Mr.  Griffith,  that  Ireland  itself  affords 


♦  "  It  is  said  that  from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  out  of  1 1 ,000  inhahitants,  8000  were  car- 
ried away  by  emigration  in  1755  and  a  few  following  years,  and  yet  that  before  the 
end  of  the  next  generation  the  number  had  reached  more  than  its  first  amount."*-* 
Meritalb  on  Colonization,  \o\.  i.  p.  157. 
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the  means  of  employing  every  labourer  in  the  land.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  public  works,  the  great  difficulty  he  at  all  times  found 
was  the  want  of  labourers ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
serious  inconvenience  may  arise  from  any  very  extensive  plans  of 
emigration.  The  old  people  and  the  helpless  remain  at  home, 
the  young  emigrate.  In  a  Report  to  the  Board  of  Works,  of  Ja- 
nuary 1834,  Mr,  Griffith  says,  that  a  district  which  was  in  1822 
the  focus  of  disturbance  and  bloodshed,  presented,  in  1831,  an 
example  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  I  have  now,  he  adds,  "  the 
gratincation  to  state,  tnat  it  maintains  the  same  chai'acter,  and 
that  each  year  new  enclosures  are  made,  and  large  tracts  of 
hitherto  unprofitable  land  are  brought  into  cultivation,"*'  "  The 
eyes,"  he  says,  "  of  the  whole  of  the  proprietors  of  mountain  lands 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  are  anxiously  watching  our  operations, 
and  the  success  of  the  experiment  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  only  difficulty  I  anticipate  is  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  laoourers,  for  notwithstanding  the  great  out- 
cry that  is  made  respecting  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  our 
peasantry  from  want  of  employment,  I  have  found  that  our  ac- 
tive operations  are  confined  to  four  months  and  a  half  of  the  year, 
namely,  to  the  months  of  February  and  April  in  the  spring,  and 
between  the  1st  of  July  and  15th  of  September  in  the  summer. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  peasantry  find  abundant 
occupation  in  agricultural  employment,  excepting  perhaps  in  the 
month  of  January ;  and  unless  I  were  to  raise  the  wag6s  above 
the  usual  prices  of  the  country,  and  thereby  injure  the  farmer, 
I  could  not  force  on  the  works,  excepting  at  those  periods.  And 
this  statement  is  not  made  from  occurrences  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  or  preceding  year,  but  from  constant  expe- 
rience during  the  last  twelve  years  in  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary.  Extraordinary,  therefore,  as 
from  preconceived  notions  it  may  appear,  the  only  apprehensioi 
I  entertain  of  being  able  to  cultivate  and  otherwise  improve  a 
large  portion  of  the  Crown  lands,  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  labourers  at  the  time  required." 

The  lands  of  King  Wrlliamstown,  where  the  operations  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Griffith  were  carried  on,  are  held  by  the  occupiers 
under  the  Crown.  They  are  situated  in  the  barony  of  Dukallow, 
a  mountainous  district  in  the  north-west  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
adjoining  Kerry,  and  not  far  from  the  county  of  Limerick. 

In  the  history  of  Ireland  the  district  had  been  long  known. 
It  was  the  theatre  of  a  desolating  warfare  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  It  was  the  refuge  of  outlaws  in 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Queen  Anne;  and  in  1822  it  was  the 
rendezvous  of  an  insurgent  force  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  who, 
descending  from  this  mstness,  crossed  the  Blackwater  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  plundering  and  laying  waste  the  cultivated  country  be- 
neath ;  encamped  for  several  days  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
committing  great  destruction  of  lives  and  property,  and  threaten- 
ing the  entire  demolition  of  Millstret,  Newmarket,  Killarney, 
and  other  towns,  and  who  ultimately  returned  to  find  a  refuge 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  from  which  they  could  not  be  dis- 
lodged.* The  only  passes  ever  made  through  the  district  were 
effected  at  the  instance  and  expense  of  the  British  Government, 
immediately  after  the  Rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  These 
passes  were  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  without  any  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  ran  directly  over  hill  and  valley, 
from  one  military  point  to  another.  In  many  cases  the  inclina- 
tion in  ascending  tne  hills  amounted  to  one  foot  perpendicular  to 
four  feet  horizontal ;  and  an  ascent  of  one  foot  in  six  feet. was  of 
common  occurrence.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  very 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  bridges  had  been  built,  was  the 
cause  of  the  roads  being  neglected  by  the  grand  juries  of  the  sur- 
rounding counties,  and  in  consequence  during  the  Whiteboy  in- 
surrection in  the  year  1821,  there  was  no  road  passable  for  horse- 
men in  wet  weather.  With  the  exception  of  these  military  roads, 
thus  neglected  and  disused  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  inter- 
course, nothing  had  been  done  for  the  district  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  Tnis  region  is  described  by  Mr.  Weale,  who  visited 
it  in  1830,  in  the  allowing  language,  "  I  could  scarcely  credit 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  that  such  extensive  tracts  of  land, 
presenting  a  variety  of  fertile  soils,  and  combining  many  other 
natural  advantages  which  were  obviously  capable  of  contnbuting 
largely  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  that,  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
the  new  roads  then  in  progress  of  construction,  the  entire  district 
must  have  remained  neglected  by  the  hand  of  civilization  from 
the  period  at  which  its  proprietors,  the  late  Earls  of  Desmond, 
had  been  dispossessed  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  Till 
1830,  a  range  of  country,  comprehending  an  area  of  about  200 
square  miles,  or  128,000  acres,  was  thus,  from  the  want  of  open- 
ing new  lines  of  easy  and  direct  communication  to  the  neighbour- 
ing markets,  cut  on  from  all  participation  in  the  growing  pro- 
sperity of  the  country. 

It  is  natural  that  men  like  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Weale,  en- 
gaged in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  improving  a  country,  should 
dwell  on  the  advantages  to  agriculture  and  commerce  that  must 
arise  from  such  works  as  these.     But  before  these  advantages  can 


♦  Papliamentary  Papers,  1834,  No.  173, 
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be  fiilly  attained  there  must  be  in  Ireland — what  there  is  not  now — 
something  like  security  for  life  and  property ;  and,  for  our  present 
purpose,  we  are  disposed  to  think  of  a  good  road  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  it  is  seen  by  Sir  Matthew  Barrington,  the  very  intel- 
Ugent  Crown-solicitor  for  Munster  :  "  I  do  not  know  anything," 
says  Sir  Matthew,  with  the  shrewd  voice  of  thirty  years'  expe- 
rience, ^'  I  do  not  know  anything  like  a  good  road  for  preserving 
the  peace ;  for  the  people  are  not  aware  that  the  police  may  not 
come  down  upon  them  suddenly." 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  Irish  outrage  without  one's  at- 
tention being  forced  to  this  district.  From  being  the  most  dis- 
turbed district  in  Ireland  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  tranquil; 
and  this,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  effects  of  civilization  forced  upon  it  by  the  Go- 
vernment Works  carried  on  there.  If  the  reader  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  Captain  Darwin's  Map  of  Ireland,  published 
by  the  Devon  Commissioners,  he  will  see  a  district  occupjring 
about  800  square  miles  of  coimtry.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
marked  in  dark  red,  indicating  that  it  is  more  than  500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Shannon, 
beginning  at  Shanagoldrum,  in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  the 
bounding  line  then  passes  through  Glin  to  Tarbert,  from  Tar- 
bert  southward  to  Listowel,  from  Listowel  south-westward  to 
Tralee,  from  Tralee  to  the  eastward  to  Castle  Island,  from  Cas- 
tle Island  south-westward  to  Killamey,  from  Killamey  to  the 
eastward  to  Kenturk,  from  Kenturk  north-eastward  to  Charles- 
ville,  from  Charlesville  to  the  westward  to  Drumcullogher  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  then  from  Drumcullogher,  throughNewcastle, 
again  to  Shanagoldrum.  This  district  thus  described  consists  of 
dreary  hills  occupied  chiefly  by  dairy-farmers.  In  the  year  1821, 
there  was  not  in  the  whole  of  that  district  a  single  road  practic- 
able for  a  wheel  carriage,  nor  a  resident  gentleman  nor  a  resident 
clergyman.  This  tract  of  country  belongs — or  belonged  in  1824, 
when  the  late  Judge  Foster,  on  whose  authority  we  make  the 
statement,  gave  evidence  on  the  state  of  Ireland  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords — to  EngUsh  absentees.  Judge  Foster  tells 
us,  that  the  disturbances  existed  not  so  much  within  the  district 
itself  as  in  the  border  country  surrounding  it.  It  is  an  important 
feature  in  all  Irish  outrage,  of  an  insuiTectionary  character,  that 
the  actual  disturbers  of  the  peace  are  but  few — that  they  are  re- 
garded as  having  a  reUance  on  the  sympathies  of  the  general  mass 
of  the  peasantry ;  whereas,  we  think  this  latter  feeling  has  been 
over-stated,  and  that  much  which  has  been  ascribed  to  sympathy 
arises  from  actual  fear.  The  disturber  of  the  peace  has  succeedea 
in  inspiring  a  terror  greater  than  that  of  the  law.  In  1821, 
Judge  Foster  tells  us,  that  smuggling  in  tobacco,  which  had  been 
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very  extensively  carried  on,  in  and  about  the  south-western  pro- 
montory of  Ireland,  was  effectually  checked — that  the  individuals 
who  had  hitherto  obtained  a  livelihood  by  smuggling,  betook 
themselves  to  these  hills,  and  became  the  leaders  of  a  most  for- 
midable banditti.  The  year  1821  was  a  year  of  dreadfiil  scarcity. 
The  loss  of  their  crops  led  the  population  of  the  adjoining  fertile 
counties  to  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  when  these  banditti  first 
made  their  appearance.  Their  habit  was  to  descend  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night,  to  seize  upon  the  horses  of  the  farmers  in  the  im- 
memate  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  culti- 
vated country  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  or  even  more,  from  their  strong- 
holds. By  the  morning  light  they  were  again  safe  lodged  within 
these  hills,  where  all  pursuit  of  them  was  wholly  impracticable. 
The  country  through  which  they  had  swept  during  the  night 
was,  of  course,  much  agitated  in  the  morning.  The  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage  had  disappeared,  and  it  was  scarcely  Known  from 
whence  they  had  come.  The  ensuing  night  they  probably 
crossed  the  mountains  and  made  their  appearance  in  another 
county ;  the  night  afterwards  they  would  penetrate  into  a  third ; 
and  it  was  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  that  a  small  number 
of  persons,  probably  not  two  hundred,  kept  all  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties in  the  state  of  alarm  which  then  existed.  The  farmers,  who 
were  at  first  the  victims  of  these  ruffians,  when  they  saw  that 
their  power  was  unchecked,  became  their  allies.  This  was  a  con- 
sequence that  might  be  calculated  on  ;  and  there  were  circum- 
stances at  the  period  which  increased  the  natural  tendency  of 
power  to  strengthen  itself.  There  was  great  depression  in  the  value 
of  land  immediately  after  the  Peace  of  1815.  The  prices  of  all 
agricultural  produce  fell ;  the  system  of  letting  lands  had  been 
altogether  for  long  leases  to  persons  who  undertook  to  subdivide 
and  manage  the  estates  thus  divided.  For  a  few  years  after  the 
war,  and  while  they  had  any  remaining  capital,  the  head  land- 
lords continued  to  receive  the  rent  reserved  in  their  leases,  which, 
however,  had  now  become  more  than  could  be  obtained  from  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  For  a  while  the  middle-man  paid  from 
other  resources,  when  he  at  all  could,  the  stipulated  rent,  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  improving  prices ;  year  aft«r  year 
passed,  and  each  year  brought  new  aisappointment.  Middle- 
man after  middle-man  was  broken.  Every  person  entitled  to 
receive  rent,  whether  middle  man  or  proprietor,  was  compelled  to 
receive  an  abated  rent ;  but  in  most  instances  the  abatements 
were  but  temporary — in  many  cases  such  sum  as  the  tenant  could 
give  was  received  on  account,  and  he  was  still  regarded  as  a  debtor 
for  an  arrear  which  he  could  never  reasonably  hope  to  be  able  to 
pay,  and  which  the  landlord  would  have  been  wise  in  at  once  can- 
celling.    On  some  estates  these  arrears,  which  had  ceased  to  be 
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regarded  as  debts,  were,  on  the  appointment  of  new  agents,  who 
did  not  understand  the  precise  nature  of  transactions  not  per- 
haps very  clear  to  the  persons  most  interested,  demanded 
and  sought  to  be  enforced.  On  one  large  estate,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  an  English  solicitor  had  been  appointed  agent. 
Leases  of  the  greater  part  of  that  estate  had  been  made  in  1782, 
in  very  large  tracts,  to  tenants  who  had  subdivided  and  sublet 
the  lands  in  the  manner  usual  in  the  country,  and,  as  far  as  we 
understand  the  position  of  the  parties,  in  fulfilment  of  the  inten- 
tion with  which  their  leases  were  given.  These  leases  expired 
between  1807  and  1814,  and  the  grounds  were  then  let  to  the 
tenant-farmers  found  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  farms,  who 
became  liable  for  the  high  rents  of  a  period  at  which  war-prices 
were  at  their  maximum.  It  was  necessary,  soon  after  these 
leases,  to  make  abatements.  This  was  done — not  by  any  formal 
instrument  or  indorsement  on  the  lease — but  by  a  letter  from  the 
agent.  The  abatements  took  place  in  1814 — in  1818  the  new 
agent,  insisting  that  the  lease  for  which  the  abatements  were 
given  had  expired,  insisted  on  an  increased  rent.  He  did  not 
demand  the  rent  required  in  the  leases,  nor  would  he  receive 
that  which  was  fixed  by  the  letter  of  abatement,  but,  getting  a 
valuation  of  the  lands  made,  sought  an  intermediate  amount. 
In  some  cases  he  resisted  claims  for  improvement  on  what  would 
seem  a  very  reasonable  ground,  had  the  fact  been  with  him,  as 
it  probably  was,  that  the  improvements  had  not  been  made. 
General  discontent  was  excited  by  these  proceedings,  and, 
whether  provoked  by  the  course  which  this  agent  took  or  not, 
there  were  every  night  murd^s,  incendiary  fires,  and  other  out- 
rages, which  commenced  on  the  estate  so  managed  at  the  period 
of  the  proceedings  we  have  described.  The  disposition  to  vio- 
lence had,  however,  been  observed  by  the^  Irish  Government  for 
four  years  before.*  Many  attempts  were  made  to  murder  the 
unfortunate  agent.  Being  unable  to  meet  with  him,  they  shot 
his  son,  a  fine  Doy  of  fourteen  years  of  age.  Sir  Matthew  Bar- 
rington  tells  us,  that  this  murder  was  perpetrated  by  four  men, 
hired  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a-piece,  by  a  person  who,  he 
says,  was  the  first  bearer  of  the  name  of  Captain  Eock.  In 
every  outrage,  he  says,  a  leader  is  appointed,  and  this  man  was 
a  common  peasant,  the  most  wretched-looking  man  you  could 
imagine.  He  told  Barrington  that  such  was  the  cowardice  of 
the  class  of  men  with  whom  he  was  associated,  that  whenever 
they  went  to  attack  a  house  he  was  obliged  to  stand  behind 
them,  threatening  to  shoot  them  if  they  did  not  persist.     They 


*  S«e  Mr.  Farling's  Evidence,  Devon  Commission^  657. 
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used  to  assemble  at  a  rochy  and  from  that  arose  the  name  of 
Captain  Eock.     The  aeent  was  at  last  driven  away  by  this  con- 
tinued opposition,  and  tne  management  passed  into  other  hands. 
In  the  first  week  of  his  agency,  the  successor  to  this  dangerous 
office  saw  something  of  the  character  of  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken.    A  dispute  had  arisen  between  a  farmer  and  his  under- 
tenants or  labourers,  and.  at  the  request  of  both,  parties,  he  ap- 
¥)inted  that  they  should  meet  at  his  residence  the  next  morning, 
he  farmer,  on  his  way  to  the  appointment,  was  shot,  and  died 
in  the  course  of  the  following  nignt.     "  I  saw,"  adds  Mr.  Far- 
ling,  "  four  or  five  incendiary  fires  from  the  top  of  the  house  in 
which  I  reside,  on  one  night — of  houses,  some  of  them  belonging 
to  gentlemen,  persons  of  independence."     We  learn  from  Mr. 
Becher,  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Cork,  that  the  banditti  of 
the  mountain  range  which  we  have  described,  planned  a  predar 
tory  incursion  on  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork-— 
which  included  the  plunder  of  several  of  the  principal  towns — 
and  then  joining  m»  insurgents  of  the  county  of  Limerick, 
Habitual  resistance  to  the  -law  had  given  to  the  Dukallpw  men  a 
character  of  fearlessness  that  the  county  of  Limerick  men  had 
not  yet  attained,  and  in  pursuance  of  their  plan,  they  attacked 
the  town  of  Newmarket,  out  were  repulsed  by  a  military  party. 
It  was  Mr.  Becher's  belief  that  persons  of  a  higher  class  than 
the  peasantry  were  the  prime  movers  in  the  matter,  and  that 
they  were  disappointed  at  their  measures  haying  been  defeated 
by  a  premature  explosion.     He  believed  that  there  was  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy,  the  oWects  of  which  were  to  overthrow  the 
British  Government,  and  to  subvert  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment.    Religious  and  political  feeling  so  soon  blends  with  their 
passionate  appeals  to  violence,  and  seems  to  give  a  sort  of  unity 
of  purpose  to  desultory  and  driftless  acts  of  lawlessness,  that  we 
are  not  surprised  at  these  combinations  of  the  peasantry  to  plun- 
der their  neighbours  being  regarded  as  evidence  of  organization 
for  more  general  purposes,,  and  that  political  incendiaries  availed 
themselves  of  the  lawless  state  of  the  countn^.     At  this  time 
there  was  certainly  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  a  strange 
disposition  to  believe  in  the  approaching  fulfilment  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  which  promised  the  trium- 
phant establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  year 
1825,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who,  we  believe,  had  been  already 
restrained  at  home  from  the  performance  of  miracles,  except  in 
the  presence  of  the  police,  was  engaged  in  curing  all  manner  of 
disease  in  L'eland.     '^  These  are  the  mad  men  who  do  make 
men  mad ;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insurgent  pea- 
santnr  of  Ireland  were  influenced  by  considerations  which  influ« 
enced  educated  men>    Doctor  Doyle  pix)fessed  his  belief  ot  the 
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miracles  of  Hohenlohe ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Magee,) 
urged  on  the  Legislature,  as  a  reason  against  granting  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  in  1825,  that  it  would  confirm 
their  belief  in  the  prophecies,  which  announced  the  downfall  of 
Protestantism.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  the  disturbed  districts, 
the  peasants  were  soon  comUned  together  by  oaths,  the  language 
of  which  is  expressive  of  desperate  activity.  Mr,  Becher  speaks 
of  committees  being  held,  and  of  committee-men  with  dictatorial 
authority.  We  know  how  likely  preconceived  notions  are  to 
colour  every  incident,  and  we  therefore  hesitate  to  receive  his 
impressions  on  this  subject,  as  if  they  had  quite  the  character  of 
evidence.  At  all  times  since  the  year  1798,  the  revolutionary 
jargon  has  been  adopted  in  every  local  plot.  Village  schoolmas- 
ters and  surveyors  are  in  general  the  authors  of  the  threatening 
notices  which  are  circulated  very  generally  in  periods  of  dis- 
turbance, and  they  also  are  probably  the  persons  drawing  up 
forms  of  oaths,  which,  if  it  was  only  from  their  len^h,  would 
seem  too  long  to  have  been  ever  used  few:  practical  purposes. 
One  of  the  prosecuting  counsel  on  the  northern  circuit,  Mr. 
Bennett,  produced  one  of  them,  which  was  found  in  the  year 
1822.  It  seemed  to  embody  the  whole  obligations  of  a  "  united 
man.''  One  was  not  to  dishonour  the  person  "  of  a  brother  united 
man's  wife,  sister,  or  mother,  without  lawful  permission  from 
your  clergyman  f  another  was,  "  not  to  rob,  steal,  or  keep  com- 
pany with  a  robber,  and  know  him  to  be  one,  without  liberty 
from  your  committee."  The  paper  which  Mr.  Bennett  pro- 
duced contained  mysterious  words  and  emblems.  Rhymes  are 
there,  "  to  make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab."  Part  of  the  docu- 
ment is  in  question  and  answer,  and  the  answers  flow  into  a 
loose  rhyme. 

"  What  is  a  good  fellow  V  is  the  question  ;  and  the  answer 
is,— 

"  It  is  I,  that  can  you  tell. 
Where  I  live  or  where  I  dwell, 
Within  the  bands  I  am  to  be, 
Which  are  the  bands  of  liberty, 
My  name  is  told  in  letters  three, 
Which  I  will  make  known  to  thee, 
And  is,  I.  A  B." 

I.  A.  B.  IS  explained  in  prose  to  mean,  /  ^nd  JSrothers. 
**  Who  made  your  coat?"  is  the  next  question ;  and  the  answer 
is,  "  It  never  was  made ;  it  grew  as  the  wool  on  the  back  of  the 
sheep."  Religious  phrases  borrowed  from  scripture  are  intro- 
duced ;  St.  Peter,  the  Rock  is  spoken  of;  and  tnen  is  mentioned 
Jhe  cock  that  crew  at  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour,   ^^  to  awake 
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the  Sons  of  Union  to  life,  to  fight  for  liberty."   "  Did  he  say  any 
thing  elsef     He  did.     «  What  else  did  he  say  ?" 

^^  I  am  the  chanticleer,  that  crew  both  loud  and  shrill. 
To  awake  the  Sons  of  Union  to  ascend  the  verdant  hill ; 
He  roused  us  from  our  slumber,  and  from  a  bed  of  down. 
That  we  might  fight  for  liberty,  and  cut  the  orange  down. 
It  was  at  the  river  Jordan,  this  cock  first  heard  his  lays, 
To  let  all  Christian  nations  know  they  would  have  some  happy  days; 
Then  all  the  heath  of  heresy  with  speed  will  tumble  down, 
And  the  boys  of  love  and  loyalty  wear  a  laurel  crown. 
Our  men  will  conquer  with  indignation, 
From  Jerusalem  to  Copenhagen, 
And  land  in  England  for  recreation. 
To  subdue  the  friends  of  the  Reformation. 
L.  L.  L. 
Love,  Loyalty,  and  Liberty. 
Question, — When  will  the  three  L's  shine  f 
Answer. — ^The  L.  L.  L.  will  shine, 
And  heresy  decline, 
With  liberty  to  every  Christiam  nation  ; 
And  Henry's  usurping  train, 
Shall  weep  and  bewail. 
That  Luther  ever  began  the  Reformation. " 

The  restoration  of  the  Church,  and  a  prayer  that  heresy  may 
fall  like  a  star  from  the  firmament,  and 

•  That  Erin's  far  degraded  race 


May  rise  and  live,  and  see  a  peace," 

is  another  passage  in  the  strange  medley.    The  hope  of  French 
aid  is  distinctly  indicated. 

The  whole  farrago  seems  to  us  not  very  Ukely  to  have  been 
used  at  any  period  much  more  recent  than  1798,  and  seems 
rather  like  a  schoolmaster's  collection  of  treasonable  precedents, 
than  any  thingto  which  much  value  ought  to  be  attached.  It  was 
given  to  Mr.  Burnett  by  a  magistrate,  and  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  pocket  of  a  suspected  person  by  a  policeman.  We  do  not 
think  that  it  has  the  character  of  a  genuine  document,  though 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  questions  and  answers  of  the 
kind  are  or  were  among  the  signs  by  which  the  disaflected  re- 
cognised each  other.  In  the  insurrections  of  that  year,  and  in 
the  more  recent  disturbances,  not  the  slightest  evidence  has  ever 
been  produced  to  connect  with  such  plots  any  person  in  respect- 
able life.  The  Crown  has  never  been  without  receiving  in- 
formation of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  almost  every  crime  com- 
mitted in  the  country,  tnough  from  not  finding  such  corrobora- 
tive testimony  as  the  law  requires,  they  are  often  unable  to  pro- 
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secute;  and  Sir  Matthew  Barrington  has  told  us,  that  in  his  ex- 
perience as  Crown-prosecutor  for  thirty  years^  he  has  never 
known  these  disturbances  connected  with  poUtical  causes.  We 
therefore  think  it  absolutely  impossible  that  Mr,  Becher  should 
have  been  right  in  his  supposition.  That  a  state  of  society  so 
inflammable  as  that  of  Ireland  then  was  should  at  any  moment 
burst  into  flame,  was  to  be  expected.  What  wild  mad  mischief 
might  be  the  consequence  of  an  outbreak,  we  can  easily  pictui'e 
to  ourselves;  but  plan — antecedent  plan  or  intelligible  purpose, 
or  any  thing  that  could  have  an  effect  more  permanent  than  per- 
haps a  three  days'  massacre  (for  something  of  that  kind  was 
no  doubt  easily  possible) — there  was  none.  That  political  discon- 
tent and  resentment  alienated  a  great  portion  of  the  community, 
and  was  at  the  root  of  the  disturbances,  we  think  more  than  pro- 
bable. The  insurgents  would  count  on  the  active  assistance  of 
the  humbler  peasantry ;  and  Dr.  Collins,  then  the  parish  priest  of 
Skibbereen,  and  afterwards  a  bishop,  when  examined  in  1826, 
expressed  his  conviction,  that  the  insurrection,  if  it  had  not  been 
arrested  by  military  fprce,  must  have  spread  to  districts  that  for- 
tunately escaped  its  worst  effects. 

It  is  scarce  possible  for  persons  unconnected  with  Ireland  to 
imagine  its  precise  condition.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
atrocities  which  have  been  committed  are  so  much  a  part  of  the 
natural  order  of  things,  that  persons  living  in  that  country,  quite 
forget  the  past,  and  absolutely  do  not  observe  what  is  passing 
everywhere  around  them.  We  knew  a  family  who  contrived, 
during  the  Rebellion  of  1 798,  which  was  raging  round  them,  to 
live  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  was  passing.  The  gentleman  of 
the  house,  who  was  a  man  of  some  property,  took  no  newspaper 
except  the  Racing  Calendar ;  thought  of  nothing  but  the  names 
and  pedigrees  and  performances  of  the  several  horses  whose 
feats  were  recorded;  and  continued  to  live  admired  and  re- 
spected to  a  decent  old  age,  in  the  midst  of  midnight  bullets, 
and  incendiary  fires.  This  was  perhaps  an  extreme  case  of  the 
ruling  passion  being  strong  enough  to  absorb  and  swallow  up 
everythmg  else — and  we  have  almost  envied  the  serenity  of  the 
old  lady,  who,  surviving  her  brother^s  family  for  many  years,  told 
us  of  the  quiet  in  which  they  passed  their  time,  in  what  we  should 
have  thought  unhappy  days.  These  were  the  days  of  the  White- 
boys.  The  battle  then  was  not  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
but,  as  now,  between  the  poor  and  the  veiy  poor — the  poor 
gentleman  and  the  poor  peasant.  In  1798,  and  earlier — long 
earlier — there  were  two  conspiracies  altogether  unconnected. 
The  political  one  was  in  reality  that  of  least  moment.  In  it 
farmers,  shop-keepers,  and  in  the  south  of  Ireland  some 
few   of  the  gentry  were  engaged.     A  more  formidable  con- 
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spiracy  was  one  which  existed  earlier  and  lasted  longer,  and 
may  be  said  to  exist  still — that  of  the  poor  against  those  whom 
they  suppose  to  be  rich.  While  the  one  thought  of  political  griev- 
ances, and  were  shaping  republics  in  the  clouds,  the  other  were 
warring  with  the  farmers  for  potato-ground — with  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  for  a  reduction  of  tithes — with  their  own 
clergy  for  a  reduction  of  their  diemands — and  with  the  gentry  of 
the  country,  who,  as  land  became  of  more  value,  were  occupied 
in  taking  into  their  own  demesnes  the  adjoining  commonages 
which  were  regarded  as  public  property.  With  this  latter  con- 
spiracy alone  have  we  any  present  concern.  Of  course  it  was 
quite  impossible  that,  when  political  conspiracy  became  active,  it 
snould  not  seek  to  employ  among  its  instruments  all  who  were 
in  any  way  or  from  any  cause  discontented ;  but  the  original  ob- 
jects of  the  two  were  distinct — wholly  distinct ;  and  what  has  been 
called  the  Whiteboy  system  was  never  anything  but  a  servile  war 
against  property ; — perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  said — so  miser- 
able was  the  condition  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it — that  it  was 
a  struggle  for  mere  existence. 

Sir  Matthew  Barrington,  for  more  than  thirty  years  Crown- 
prosecutor  for  the  Munster  Circuit,  tells  us  that  he  never 
knew  any  of  the  disturbances  of  which  we  treat,  arise  from 
any  other  causes  than  the  desire  to  possess  land,  the  dispossession 
of  knd;  and  the  disputes  about  land.  He  is  no  doubt  right ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  any  remedy  that,  can  be  suggested  wilt 
altogether  remove  the  feeling  in  which  these  disputes  originate. 
The  misery  of  the  people  was  the  same  in  the  days  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty.  Their  crimes  were  not  then  the  crimes  of  actual  vio- 
lence, but  thev  had  the  vices  of  character  then  which  are  •their 
vices  now — which  are  not  theirs  alone,  but  those  of  all  men  in 
a  state  of  barbarism  ;  and  which  they,  perhaps  of  all  men,  have 
the  best  right  to  vindicate  in  some  such  way  as  Petty  suggests. 
The  passage  which  we  quote  is  perhaps  the  earliest  which  men- 
tions the  potato  and  its  effects  on  the  Irish  people.  The  date  of 
"  the  Pohtiqal  Anatomy  "  is  1672  :— 

'  "  Their  lazing  seems  to  me  to  proceed  rather  from  want  of  employ- 
ment and  encouragement  to  work  than  from  the  natural  abundance  of 
phlegm  in  their  bowels  and  blood  ;  for  what  need  have  they  to  work 
who  can  content  themselves  with  potatoes,  whereof  the  labour  of  one 
man  can  feed  forty  ;  and  with  milk  whereof  one  cow  will  in  summer 
time  give  meat  enough  for  three  men ;.  where  they  can  everywhere 
gather  cockles,  oysters,  muscles,  csabs,  &c.,  without  boats,  nets,  angles, 
or  the  art  of  fishing,  and  caa  build  an  house  in  three  days  ?  And 
why  should  they  desire  to  f^re  better,  though  with  more  labour,  when 
they  are  taught  that  this  way  of  Kving  is  more  like  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  and  the  saints  of  later  times,  by  whose  prayers  and  merits  they 
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are  to  be  relieved,  and  whose  example  they  are  therefore  to  follow ; 
and  why  should  they  breed  more  cattle  since  'tis  penal  to  import  them 
into  England  I  Why  should  they  raise  more  commodities,  since  there 
are  not  merchants  sufficiently  stocked  to  take  care  of  them,  nor  pro- 
vided with  more  pleasing  foreign  commodities  to  give  in  exchange  for 
them  ?  And  how  should  merchants  have  stock,  since  trade  is  prohi- 
bited and  fettered  by  the  statutes  of  England  I  And  why  should  men 
endeavour  to  get  estates,  where  the  legislative  power  is  not  agreed  on, 
and  where  tricks  and  words  destroy  natural  rights  and  property  f 

"They  are  accused  also  of  much  treachery,  falseness,  and  thievery, 
none  of  all  which  I  conceive  is  natural  to  them ;  for  as  to  treachery, 
they  are  made  believe  they  shall  all  flourish  again  after  some  time ; 
wherefore  they  will  not  readily  submit  to  those  whom  they  hope  to 
have  their  servants,  nor  will  they  declare  so  much,  but  say  the  con- 
trary for  their  present  ease,  which  is- all  the  treachery  I  have  observed. 
For  they  have  in  their  hearts  not  only  a  grudging  to  see  their  old  pro- 
perties enjoyed  by  foreigners,  but  a  persuasion  that  they  shall  be 
shortly  restored.  .  .  There  must  be  thieving  where  there 
there  i»  neither  encouragement  nor  method  nor  means  for  labouring, 
nor  provision  for  impotents." 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  one  topic  of  Irish  society  apart 
from  the  rest.  The  Correspondence  connected  with  the  late 
distresses  and  the  means  of  relief,  published  in  the  Parliamentary 
papers  of  this  year,  satisfied  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  that  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  no  proper  local  agencies  could  be 
found  for  the  practical  worlang  of  any  measure  for  good;  in 
many  districts  m  Ireland  the  task  was  thrown  almost  entirely  on 
the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  Protestant  clergy  and  the  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  we  think  that  the  conclusion  which 
Dr.  Chalmers  drew  from  the  facts  stated  in  that  Correspondence, 
is  one  fairly  deducible  from  them,  and  is  for  ever  forced  upon 
every  resident  in  Ireland.  Absenteeism,  unconnected  altogether 
with  the  pecuniary  benefits  which  a  district  receives  by  the  resi- 
dence of  a  wealthy  gentry,  is  an  evil  for  which  in  England  there 
is  no  compensation  whatever.  The  whole  structure  of  society  is 
deranged  by  the  absolute  want  of  an  entire  class.  This  cannot 
be  better  stated  than  in  the  language  of  the  present  Chief- 
Justice  of  Ireland  :  "  In  ordinary  times,  the  loss  of  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  and  the  control  which  belong  to  education, 
to  rank,  and  to  property,  must  be  felt  in  any  country;  but 
when  it  becomes  disturbed,  I  need  not  say  that  that  which 
would  form  a  barrier  for  the  protection  of  the  peace,  is  lost  in 
Ireland."  When  administering  the  Insurrection  Act  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties,  he  tells  us,  that  the  only  noblemen  who 
ever  appeared  on  the  bench,  were  Lords  Clare  and  Adare, 
(the  present  Lord  Dunraven.)      Till  about  the  close  of  the 
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war  in  1815,  the  place  of  a  resident  gentry  was  in  some  de- 
gree supplied  by  the  middle-men — for  before  that  time  there 
were  few  farms  held  directly  from  the  landowner.  The  ha- 
bits of  the  country  introduced  a  sort  of  partnership  in  the 
occupation  and  management  of  land — each  tenant  was  security 
for  all ;  and  the  dealing  with  land  so  held  needed  a  description 
of  minute  attention,  which  required  the  perpetual  vigilance  of  a 
man  giving  his  whole  mind  to  the  matter.  The  late  Judge 
Foster  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  thought  of  deaUng 
directly  with  the  tenants  on  the  ground.  In  the  year  1817,  he 
made  the  experiment  of  letting  an  estate,  which  fell  into  his 
hands  by  the  failure  of  a  middle-man,  in  small  divisions,  to  the 
occupants  on  the  ground.  The  state  of  the  law,  which  had  beea 
before  unfavourable  to  such  dealings,  from  the  great  expense 
and  complexity  of  proceeding,  when  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  a  defaulting  tenant,  was  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
an  experiment  of  the  kind  less  hazardous-  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  about  that  time,  which  gives  the  landlord  the  power 
of  recovering,  at  a  few  shillings'  expense,  his  ground  from  a  de- 
faulting tenant,  when  the  rent  is  less  than  fiity  pounds  a-year, 
rendered  it  less  necessary  to  deal  through  the  intervention  of  a 
middle-man,  and  assisted  in  sweeping  away  that  class.  In  all 
this  the  late  judge  saw  nothing  that  was  not  desirable.  He 
thought  the  middle-men  were  a  dissolute  and  depraved  and  dis- 
honest class.  He  regarded  them  as  intercepting  the  fair  profits 
of  the  landlord,  and  as  hard  task-masters  over  the  unfortunate 
tenanlay.  Foster's  picture  of  the  middle-men  is  drawn  by  no 
friendly  hand — ^yet  it  is  one  which  shows  that  such  an  agency 
could  be  ill  spared.  "  Tlie  middle-man,  from  the  nature  of  his 
calling,  resides  upon  the  property,  and  has  his  eye  continually 
on  the  tenantry ; — he  watches  with  a  Jealous  eye  each  individual 
pig,  and  half  firkin  of  butter ; — ^he  rollows  to  the  market — he 
takes  great  care  that  his  tenants  shall  never  be  in  the  possession 
of  money;  whatever  he  sees  convertible  into  money  he  takes 
from  them — he  makes  himself  the  factor  and  vender  of  it."  It 
is  added,  that  his  accounts  are  dishonestly  kept ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  in  this  latter  statement  the  witness  is  generalizing  some 

Particular  facts  coming  within  his  own  knowledge.  Mr.  John 
)unn,  a  tenant-farmer  in  the  Queen's  County,  examined  by  the 
Lords'  Committee  in  1824,  tells  us  that,  "  practically,  he  does 
not  know  what  would  become  of  much  of  the  property  of  ab- 
sentees but  for  the  middle-men;  they  are  generally  kind  and 
good-natured  and  humane  to  their  under-tenants ;  if  they  were 
not,  the  country  would  be  much  worse  off  than  it  is."  Mr. 
O'Connell,  examined  before  the  same  committee,  ascribed  the 
existence  of  the  disturbances  to  the  passing  of  the  Acts  alluded 
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to  by  Judge  Foster — connecting  them  with  the  fact  of  the  dis- 
possession of  tenants  under  those  Acts — and  stating  that  the 
former  ejectments  were  not  only  expensive,  but  that  there  were 
many  exceptions  to  their  operation.  He  thus  ascribes  the  pre- 
vious peace  of  the  country  to  the  power  which  the  occupant  of 
land  had  of  continuing  to  hold  it  without  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  contract.  We  are  not  sure,  that  the  agrarian  ais- 
turbances  themselves  would  not  be  better  than  lawless  peace  of 
this  kind.  We  agree  with  Foster,  that  these  Acts  enabled  the 
owner  of  land  to  get  rid  of  the  middle-men,  and  that  he  did  so. 
We  agree  wiUi  O  Connell,  that  immediately  subsequent  to  these 
Acts,  and  connected  with  them,  were  the  agrarian  disturbances 
about  which  he  was  giving  evidence ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  disturbances  chiefly  arose  from  the  proprie- 
tors getting  rid  of  the  middle-4nen,  and  breaking  one  of  tne  links 
by  which  society  was  held  together.  A  large  body  of  men,  oc- 
cupying in  some  degree  the  character  of  landlords,  were  re- 
moved, and  the  peasantry  were  deprived  of  the  protection  which 
their  residence  in  the  country  afforded.  The  visits  of  an  occa- 
sional agent  or  receiver  imder  the  courts,  were  substituted  for 
the  constant  eye  which  disturbed  Judge  Foster^s  serenity.  The 
owner  of  land  is  constantly  deceived  by  the  very  punctuality  of 

i)ayment,  for  a  year  or  ^wo,  of  the  occupants  to  wnom  he  gives 
eases.  By  subdividing  the  land,  such  tenant  will  at  once  be 
able  to  obtain  a  considerable  sum — by  burning  it — by  the  pro- 
cess of  exhaustion  or  others — he  may,  while  he  is  destroying  the 
land,  be  more  easily  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  landlord, 
than  an  honester  man.  For  a  few  years  all  goes  on  apparently 
well  4  but  patch  after  patch  of  land  is  divided  and  subdivided — 
they  are  satisfied  widi  poorer  and  yet  poorer  food — children  and 
childrens'  children  scramble  for  a  share  of  the  produce  of  the 
ground,  which  each  day  diminishes,  as  the  number  it  has  to  sup- 

Eort  increases.     The  landlord,  who  some  five  years  before  had 
een  tempted  by  an  increased  rent-roll,  to  place  his  property  in 
the  hands  of  people  very  ignorant  and  very  improvident,  now 
learns  that  his  course  was  not  altogether  a  wise  one.     Left  t< 
themselves,  the  Irish  peasantry  of  the  southern  counties  wer 
utterly  incapable  of  coming  to  any  good.     The  continual  vigi 
lance  that  children  require  is  more  than  required  by  people  i 
their  position*     Any  thing  of  exertion,  requiring  the  fair  appl: 
cation  of  mind  or  body,  would  seem  to  be  a  thing  impossible 
unless  under  the   strongest   stimulus.      This   is  not  nation: 
character — as  persons  are  fond  of  saying ;  it  is  what  would  b 
the'character  ot  any  people  in  the  savage  state ; — and  the  accoui 
which  travellers  give  of  the  American  Indians — their  indolenc 
— their  occasional  excitement — their  ferocity — might   almos 
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seem  copied  from  the  manners  of  the  Irish,  when  left  to  them- 
selves. Dr.  Doyle  tells  us,  that  the  male  part  of  the  family  lie 
frequently  in  bed ;  during  the  day,  the  wife  or  daughter  perhaps 
goes  abroad  and  begs  about  the  neighbourhood  for  some  few 
potatoes,  which  she  brings  home — there  they  vegetate  :  It  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  upon  what  a  small  pittance  one  of  these 
wretches  continues  to  subsist ;  in  fact  he  is  almost  like  a  savage  of 
the  American  deserts.  He  lies  down  upon  a  little  straw  upon  the 
floor,  and  remaining  there  motionless  nearly  all  day,  he  gets  up 
in  the  evening,  eats  a  few  potatoes,  and  then  throws  himself  again 
on  the  earth,  where  he  remains  till  morning ;  thus  he  drags  out  an 
existence,  which  it  were  better  were  terminated  in  any  way 
than  continued  in  the  manner  it  is."  To  such,  as  the  certain 
consequences  of  leaving  these  people  to  themselves,  must  the 
owners  of  Irish  property  reconcile  themselves.  The  same  people, 
removed  from  surrounding  influences,  watched  and  disciplined, 
succeed  in  every  thing.  There  is  in  all  their  dealings  at  present 
exceeding  suspicion,  exceeding  cunning — in  fact,  all  the  vices 
of  human  nature  left  to  itself.  "  The  unfortunate  Irish  labourer," 
says  Mr.  Barrow,  "lives  like  the  savage,  save  that  he  boils  the 
roots  which  he  digs  out  of  the  earth.  What  cares  he  for  educat- 
ing his  children  ?  What  can  he  know  of  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion ?  You  may  btiild  a  national  school  at  his  door,  T)ut  the  in- 
stant the  child  is  able  to  crawl,  the  father  needs  his  help;  and 
when  he  should  be  at  school,  he  is  in  all  likelihood  pilfering  a 
bundle  of  firewood  from  some  neighbour's  ditch  or  gentleman'*s 
demesne.  I  have  lived  among  them,  and  seen  what  I  describe." 
"  The  farmers,"  he  tells  us,  "  know  no  more  of  the  rotation  of 
crops,  than  they  know  of  the  rotation  of  the  planetary  system." 
Mr.  Foster,  the  Times'  Commissioner,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
travellers  who  has  ever  given  an  account  of  Ireland,  was  struck 
with  the  manifestation  of  distrust  everywhere  exhibited  by  the 
Irish  peasant.  He  tells,  that  Colonel  Robinson,  letting  a  farm  to 
a  countryman,  on  condition  of  his  cultivating  it  according  to  a 

Elan  laid  down  by  the  Company  for  the  Improvement  of  Waste 
<ands,  was  replied  to  by  his  future  tenant,—"  Sure,  your  honour, 
if  I  pay  you  rent,  may  I  not  cultivate  it  as  I  like  ?  If  I  am  satis- 
fied vdth  potatoes  and  butter-milk ;  you  be  the  same  with  the 
rent."  "  If  you  did  not  know  your  road,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  and  wanted  a  guide,  would  you  follow  this  gentleman  (point- 
ing to  a  gentleman  beside  him)  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  or 
me,  with  the  full  use  of  my  eyesight  ?"  "  Sure,  and  I'd  follow 
the  gentleman,"  was  the  Irishman's  answer.  "  Why  so  ?"  "  Be- 
cause he  could  not  see  to  lead  me  astray."  To  this  class  of  per- 
sons, through  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  proprietors  of  Irish 
estates  to  live  at  home,  and  mind  their  business — for  if  they  did 
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ii^i^y(p,^ho}]id  be  rejpiced  that  the  middle-manrsystem  w^  wboUy 
(i9nf  away.  witii~is  thq  country  given  up.  Rent,  of  caurso^ 
.ir^u^t, after  a  time  absolutely  cease  m  estates  so  neglected.  The 
Ifjj^^.jin^e  tQ  3uppoi:t  its  poor,  will  supply  multitudes  ready  &>r 
.^jjjrio^p,  the  plague  of  the  surroundmg  districts.  At  KiHir 
tj^,  }^  the  county  of  Donegal,  on  a  property  belonging  to  the 
3o^4  ^^  Education,  "  the  people,  being  left  to  themselves^  sub^ 
diy^cted  their  land  till  they  comd  pay  no  rent,  and  at  length  it 
woul4:not  keep  them ;  and  they  were  found  a  year  or  two  ago, 
1^j,  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  lying  in  their  huts  without 
food  or  clothes,  all  starving  together,  in  the  most  frightful  state  of 
.^P^itution."*  .  We  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  vice,  the 
jn^ejy — and  as  a  consequence  of  vice  and  misery,  the  crimes,  of 
4iesei  ppQT  pepple,  arise  more  from  the  state  of  the  law  which 
^i^ables,  them,  imder  the  name  of  tenancy-at-will,  to  keep  posses- 
j^ion  of  land  after  they  ceased  to  fidfil  any  part  of  the  contract 
into  wTiich  they  have  entered. 

The  statement  published  last  March,  by  the  Board  of  Woods 
iDJr#d  Forests,  of  the  dealingii  of  the  occupants  of  the  Crown  lands 
tJpBdllykilcline,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  is  curiously  iHus- 
triative  of  what  we  have  said.     On  the  1st  of  May  1834,  on  the 
expiration  of  an  old  lease,  under  which  Lord  Hartland  had  become 
Xihe  tenatit  of  the  Crown,  the  Crown  became  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  lands.     There  were  609  acres  of  land.     The  rent 
;\Yhich  Lord  Hartland  paid  was  £200 ;  the  rent  a^eed  to  be  paid 
Jby  the  occupying  tenants  was  £411.    When  the  Crown  resumed 
.pps^essipn,  there  were  74  under-tenants  on  the  ground,  each  pro- 
.b^bly  repmsseuting  a  large  family.     The  Crown  appointed  a  re- 
ceiyei^  with  directions  to  get  from  the  tenants  tcie  same  rents 
wiiich  they  liad  paid  to  Lord  Hartland.    For  two  years  the  rents 
/Were  ^paid  with  tolerable  regularity — this  we  should  have  ex- 
pected ;  they  then  ceased  to  be  paid  at  all,  the  tenants  saying 
^e  too  dear — and  we  nave  little  doubt  finding  that,  in 
of  management  the  produce  was  not  more  tnan  sufH- 
leir  own  support,  it  ceased  to  yield  any  thing  that 
►plied  as  rent.    Then  came  every  shift  of  evasion  on 
the  tenants — ^then  demands  of  possession — then  ques- 
.  the  Crown's  title — then  litigation  for  twelve  long 
1  assaults  and  trials,  and  imprisonments  and  acquittaS 
possessions  bv  the  sheriff,  and  the  lands  of  some  of  the 
iv^rqd  over  by  him  to  a  caretaker  on  the  part  of  the 
Chen  the  parties  visited  by  the  sheriff  returned  to 
s,  having  forcibly  removed  the  locks  and  staples  placed 
ises  by  the  Crown  caretaker.     When  notices  of  an 

*  Fester's  Letters  on  the  Condition  of  the  People  of  Ireland,  p.  235. 
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agent  being  appointed  to  the  estate  were  served  on  the  occupiers, 
the  process-server  who  executed  that  duty  would  have  been  mur- 
dered, but  for  the  accidental  presence  of  a  few  police.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  proceedings  describes  the  Crown  as  having  ultimately 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  decree  of  a  court  of  equity  to  restore 
them  to  possession, — their  unwillingness  to  execute  it  in  Feb- 
ruary last  on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year, — ^their  serving 
notices  that  they  would  execute  it  on  the  1  st  of  May ;  but  through- 
out the  whole  proceedings,  and  even  at  the  date  of  the  Beport| 
March  7,  1847,  there  was  still  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  to  treat  with  the  occupants.  Besides  the  war  carried  on 
by  attomies  and  bailiffs,  there  was  an  active  issue  of  memorials 
from  the  tenants,  and  replies  from  high  authorities,  and  reports 
on  these  memorials  by  agents  and  solicitors.  Mr.  Knox,  the 
agent,  describes  one  of  the  memorials  in  a  few  expressive  words, 
— "  as  not  containing  one  particle  of  truth."  Of  the  tenants,  at 
the  time  of  his  letter  under  ejectment,  he  says, — 

"  They  are  the  most  lawless  and  violent  set  of  people  in  the  county 
Roscommon ;  and  whenever  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  go  to  the 
lands  to  have  any  services  effected  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  the  stipen- 
diary magistrate  never  would  venture  among  them  unless  accompa- 
nied by  dragoons,  infantry,  and  police ;  and  even  with  this  force  they 
invariably  insulted  the  bailiff  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  resist  the  laws.  My  firm  conviction 
therefore  is,  that  they  never  will  become  satisfactory  tenants  to  the 
Crown,  and  that  if  admitted  again  on  the  lands,  similar  proceedings 
will  in  a  few  years  have  to  be  instituted  de  novo  against  them.  Their 
conduct  also  has  had  a  very  bad  effect  among  the  tenantry  here  ;  and  to 
my  own  knowledge  the  properties  of  Lord  Hartland,  Mr.  Blakeney, 
and  Mr.  Balfe,  in  the  locality  of  Ballykilcliue,  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  example  of  those  tenants,  and  are  not  paying  their  rents  as 
hitherto." 

To  destroy  any  class  of  the  gentry  in  Ireland,  is  actually  to 
abandon  the  country  to  persons  wholly  incapable  of  its  manage- 
ment. We  think  in  many  respects  favouraWy  of  the  intentions 
of  these  poor  people  in  their  dealings  with  others.  Their  exem- 
plary patience  under  the  severest  privations  was  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  marked  during  the  late  distresses ;  and  we  think 
there  is  great  truth  in  the  opinion  that  Foster,  whom  we  have  so 
often  quoted,  and  who  knew  the  people  well,  expressed,  when 
he  said,  that^the  proximate  cause  of  insurrectionary  outrage  was 
when  the  peasant  found  the  process  of  the  law  was  to  compel  him 
to  do  things  that  were  actually  impossible.  The  immediate  instru- 
ments in  the  service  of  power  are  ]  egarded  as  objects  of  greater 
resentment  than  the  agent  or  attciney  whope  commands  they 
obey.  There  is  among  the  peasortiy  a  difcltlief  that  any  man 
VOL.  YII,     KO.  XIV,  2  X 
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doeD  anything  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind ;  hence  endless 
ehunorous  solicitation — hence  endless  recurrences  to  things  that 
Would  seem  to  have  been  settled  over  and  over — hence  the  notion 
tbat  whatever  is  done  is  done  because  this  body  or  that  body  put 
^  the  master''  up  to  it.  They  are  exceedingly  suspicious,  and  yet 
exceedinglv  credulous  ;  and,  had  they  their  own  wish,  life  would 
be  passed  m  an  indolent  dream.  Clanship  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  best  system  under  which  they  could  have  lived.  It 
is  well  enough  for  travellers  through  the  country  to  say  that 
the  Irishman  would  be  content  if  ne  could  but  get  employ- 
ment. The  mind  has  attained  a  stronger  character  than  it  has 
yet  exhibited  among  the  Irish,  when  it  begins  to  love  labour  for 
Its  own  sake.  To  enjoy  entire  indolence  would  be  to  indulge  in 
Wnat  an  Irishman  most  loves ;  and  we  suspect,  that  when  Mr. 
OHfBth  found  it  impossible  to  make  out  men  enough  for  his 
itdriis,  men  enough  were  in  the  cabins — aye,  and  muscular,  able- 
bocfied  men — who,  while  the  potato  comd  be  obtained  in  any 
way  whatever,  were  not  to  be  tempted  by  his  eightpence  a-day. 
On  the  public  roads,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  many  peasants 
made  their  appearance  whose  existence  was  before  unknown  aU 
nK)8t  to  any  one,  and  who  were  forced  out  by  actual  hunger,  and 
perhaps  the  temptations  of  what  could  scarcely  be  called  work,  to 
pass  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  on  the  public  roads.  While  the  po« 
tato  lasted,  these  men  were  supported  either  by  their  own  conacre 
Held,  dug  nnd  cultivated  by  tne  women  of  the  family,  or  by  what 
their  wives  and  children  got  among  the  neighbours  by  begging. 
A  century  seems  to  have  worn  out  none  of  the  insane  pride  whicn 
Berkeley  describes  as  characteristic  of  the  Irish.  "  In  my  own  fa- 
mily,*' says  the  good  bishop,  ^^  a  kitchen-maid  refused  to  carry 
out  cinders,  because  she  was  descended  from  an  old  Irish  stock. 
At  the  same  time,  these  proud  people  are  more  destitute  than  sap 
vages  and  more  proud  than  negroes.  The  negroes  in  our  plan- 
tations have  a  saying,  *  If  negro  was  not  negro,  Irishman  would 
be  negro ;'  and  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  very  sa- 
vages of  America  are  better  clad  and  better  lodged  than  the  Irish 
cottagers  throughout  the  fine  fertile  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tip- 
peraiy."  Remove  the  gentry,  and  into  a  class  such  as  this  will 
the  tenant-farmers  be  soon  reduced.  Allow  property  to  exist, 
— with  its  natural  rights,  with  its  legitimate  influences — and  there 
isno  class  below  the  possessors  of  property  who  are  not  elevated. 
Tb  destroy  the  intermediate  links  of  society  is  to  brfeak  the  whole 
chain.  Our  conviction  is  that  an  actual  impossibility  was  at- 
tempted, when  the  Board  of  Works  thought  that  the  property  of 
the  Crown  could  have  been  preserved,  leaving  to  the  poor  people 
At-Ballykildine  the  management  of  an  estate  in  lands,  on  condi- 
lum  of  paying  rents  on  certain  days  at  a  public  office.     The 
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Irwh  ptwwuttt,  however  well-intentioned,  cannot  bel^ft  »  m^in^(, 
to  himself.  He  must  be  instructed  in  everything.  He  h%$  tfe^ 
ignorance  without  the  docility  of  a  child.  He  is  ignorant  of 
everything — most  ignorant  of  that  of  which  be  Qught  to  kuQW 
most  If  one  thing  more  than  another  is  proved  by  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Devon  Commissioners,  it  is  tne  Irish  tarmer^s  entire 
ignorance  of  the  proper  management  of  land. 

We  shrink  from  any  detail  of  the  atrocities  which  di^grapft 
Ireland.  The  geneial  character  of  the  crimes  must  b^  famihat  t9 
every  one  who  looks  over  the  newspapers ;  and  we  would  P^Iy 
aay  that  these  papers,  so  far  from  exaggerating,  suggest  no  suffi- 
cient notion  of  the  frequency  of  the  crimes.  Injurjes  ar©  dop^ 
which  are  never  recorded ;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  sometime 
successful  fraud.  A  county  or  a  barony  has  to  repay  the  mf^ 
ferer  what  he  has  lost,  when  he  can  show  his  loss  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  malicious  injury.  An  accidental  fire  tak?3 
place-^and  he  finds  the  means  of  rendering  it  probable  that  it 
Yf^  malicious. 

Sir  Matthew  Barrington  describes  outrages  connected  with^ 
land  as  being  not  considered  by  the  people  as  ofiences*     Shootr 
ing  a  man  dead — ^we  use  his  language — because  he  ha?  take»  « 
farm  from  which  another  has  been  ejected,  is  regarded  a9  a  kind 
of  fight  or  battle,  as  distinguished  from  a  larceny  committed 
from  the  ignoble  motive  of  stealinff.    "  I  can  hardly,"  hj?  addf^ 
"  describe  the  feeling."     He  doubts  whether  persons  coming 
behind  a  hedge  and  shooting  a  man  dead  with  a  loaded  gum 
would  consider  it  murder.    l?he  escape  of  such  a  criminal  would 
be  favoured  by  the  generality  of  the  peasantry.     Cases  hav^  ocr 
curred  where  the  police,  in  pursuit  of  a  murderer,  said  that  the 
D9an  they  were  iu  search  of  had  run  away  with  a  young  wpmaft 
against  her  will,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  assistance  and  . 
information,  which  they  otherwise  could  not  have  obtained.    la 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Goring,  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  in  1821,  a  : 
large  sqm  of  money  in  his  possession  was  left  untouched  on  th^ 
public  road.   Previous  to  these  murders  the  public  mind  is  ofteo . 
dreadfully  inflamed.   We  were  in  the  cjoxxnty  of  Limerick  at  thje 
time  Goring's  murder  occurred,  and  before  it  occurred  we  heai'd 
be  bad  been  murdered.    The  incident  was  so  probable,  that  the 
imagination  of  the  people  anticipated  it.    Some  insurjgents  bad^ 
as  we  remember,  an  encounter  with  the  police  or  military— one 
or  two  were  killed — perhaps  more — and  buried  in  the  precincts ' 
of  the  gaol  in  Limerick.     Quicklime  was  thrown  on  the  bodief 
to  consume  them*    In  Ireland  the  affectionate  ceremonies  with  : 
which  death  is  always  attended,  made  this  incident — perhaps  aQ 
illegal  exercise  of  power,  for  the  men  had  not  been  conwcted-*—  . 
peculiarly  revolting— and  new  horrors  were  added  to  il^  for* 
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^report;  was  given  out  that  obtained  universal  circulatibri,  if  ifibt 

.^belief,  that  one  of  the  men  was  not  quite  dead,  and  that  #hfen 

tli^  aiiickUme  was  thrown  on  the  body  it  exhibited  $i^s  of 

;  actual  life.     Such  were  the  circumstances  in  whi6h  file  murder 

.  of  a  very  humane  and  good  man  took  place.    The  credtility  of 

the  people  who  believed  evil  of  him,  however,  had  no  bounds. 

It  is  strange,  that  in  most  of  the  frightful  murders  that  have 

;  taken  place,  some  more  than  common  atrocity  is  imputed  to  the 

murdered  man.    Is  the  falsehood  a  part  of  the  cnme,*  or  is  it 

pne  of  the  devices  by  which  the  conscience  seeks  to  impose  on 

itself  I   We  know  not ;  but  we  could  relate  facts,  which,  whether 

true  or  false,  mingle  with  popular  belief,  and  which  seem  to  be 

Sut  forth  for  the  purpose  of  proving,  that  nothing  but  good  Was 
,  om  in  ridding  the  world  of  a  monster. 

I)egrading  punishments  for  crimes,  which  are  iiot  regarded  as 
s^ch  by  the  persons  who  commit  them,  have  little  eiFect  either 
©n  the  criminals  or  the  community — for  the  state  of  bpinfon  is 
such  as  to  make  the  sufferer  be  regarded  as  a  martyr.  Tlttns- 
portation,  we  are  told,  inflicted  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  dreaded 
as  much  as  death ;  but  transportation  carried  into  instant  effect, 
they  consider  so  final  and  irreparable,  that  they  dread  it  more 
than  death.  In  Cork,  at  the  Spiing  Assizes  lo47,  persons  ac- 
cused of  sheep-stealing,  &c.,  when  ttiey  thought  there  was  not 
.  danger  of  transportation,  pleaded  guilty.  They  had  some  sup- 
port in  the  gaol,  and  were  afraid  of  being  acquitted  and  dis- 
,  charged. 

Transportation  is  Barrington^s  recipe.    It  cures  all  diseases  of 
the  social  system.    In  1831,  Clare  was  considered  to  be  in  re- 
bellionr— fences  were  broken  down— cattle  were  taken  and  eaten 
by  very  hungry  people — down  went  the  Crown-soKcitor  and  the 
^rown-counsel.     Sir  Matthew  Barrington  tells  a  committee 
,  sitting  this  year,  of  the  humanity  of  not  trying  any  of  the  pri- 
sonea-s  for  capital  ofiences.    MS^e  give  him  credit  for  humanity, 
but  he  ought  to  have  told  them,  also,  that  by  such  cotH*se  ne 
:    was  more  sure  of  juries,  as  the  persons  tried  could  not.  in  cases 
.  ifot  capital,  challenge  jiurors  without  cause ;  and  the  privilege  of 
^  ..challenge  in  capital  cases  is  so  extensive,  as  very  materially'  to 
If^ssen  the  chance  of  verdicts.     The  Judges  and  the  Crown- 
Coipfisel,  however,  dwelt  on  their  doubtful  virtue  of  humanity. 
,  jEyep  without  reference  to  the  prudential  consideration  we  hiave 
. .  inejitioned,  if  transportation  was  regarded  by  those  who  were  to 
;  suflferit  as  a.  severer  punishment  than  death^  the  speeches  taMng 
iPre4it.  for  mercy  as  an  influencing  motive,  might  haVe*  bfeen 
,  ,sp?ired,..    In  1821,  Barrington  tells  us,  that  criminals  were  taken 
. .  rouijd  tt^e  county  of  Cork  in  a  machine  like  an  omnibus,  and  exe- 
cuted, two  in  one  place  and  two  in  another;  In  diflferent  parts  of 
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jrti^e^counixy,  ^f  Andl  do  jiofethinlc,"  saysSirMatthew,"  that  had 
'^?iGM?€f  efF«ct  in  tranquillizing  the  country  than,  the  imme^iktfeti'^ris- 
portations  from  the  dock  had  ten  years  afterwards  in  Clar6^     * 

'-     IrtTe  are  weary  of  this  mode  of  tranquillizing  the  couritty.  Wliy 

' .CTdearour  to  work  on  tlie  imaginations  of  the  people  by  theatncal 
jexhibitions  of  the  kind?     The  miserable  show  failed  in  Cork  in 

;i821.    The. executions  took  place;  the  people  resented  the ^f- 

JFoiit  to  'vvprk  upon  their  minds  by  carrying  tne  sentence  of  the 
.law  into,  effect  in  an  unusual  form ;  and  me  performai^ces  had 
but  few  spectators. 

. ,  The  effect  of  the  instant  removal  of  the  criminals  from  the  dock 
at  £4mi§  is  descxibed  as  most  terrific.  The  instant  the  sentence 
,cf  transportation  was  pronounced,  they  were  removed  to  a  (iart 
and  driven  away  amidst  the  heart-rending  shrieks  t)f  .ian  jm- 
rmense  number,  of  persons  of  their  own  station  in  life.    Whatr 

.  ever  might  be  the  real  or  seeming  effect  of  this,  we  cannox  but 
tljink,  with  Judge  Perrui,  that  this  precipitate  haste  wais:  unbe- 
coming the  solemnity  of  justice. 

Sir  Jdatthew  Harrington's  instructive  testimony  inform^  us 
that  some  alterations  made  in  1831  in  the  Whiteboy  cpde^  initi- 
gating  its  severity,  and  punishing  several  offences  with'  trans- 
.portataon  instead  of  death,  were  of  great  importance.    Wh^en 

.  death  was  the  punishment,  it  had  of  late  years  ceased  to  be  in- 
flicted. 

Till  the  year  1828,  the  punishment  of  man-slaughter  was  only 
fine  and  imprisonment.  In  that  year  it  was  increased  to  trans- 
portation. From  that  year  faction-fights  at  fairs  cease^-  A 
man-slaughter  now  scarce  ever  occurs  at  a  fair.  Before  that. pe- 
riod "there  were  dozens  or  hundreds  at  almost  every  f car ^  Must 
•Qot  this,  Sir  Matthew,  be  somewhat  more  than  the  number! 

When  a  criminal  is  executed,  the  possession  of  his  dead  body 
by  his  family  is  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
bpdies  of  miirderers  are  still  buried  in  the  gaol — a  measure,  we 
think,  of  doubtful  prudence.     In  those  cases  where  the  body  is 

S'ven  back  to  the  relatives,  the  wake,  and  the  ceremony  of  the 
.  neral  are,  we  are  told,  a  kind  of  triumph  to  the  parties,  and 
a  mpde  of  attaching  them  to  the  commission  of  \;rime.  The 
body  is  brought  to  the  house  of  tlie  deceased,  or  of  one  bf  Jiis 
friends,  a»d  mere,  without  the  coffin  being  nailed  down,  the  body 
is  exposed  with  a  great  number  of  candles  round  it.  Whisky 
there  used  to  be ;  there  is  now  coffee  and  other  refresliments. 
Through  the  whole  night  parties  go  in  and  out,  and  there  kre 
hundreds  of  persons  attending.  Every  IHend  in  the  district  "w-ill 
attend.    At  the  wakes  of  criminals  new  offences  air^  concocted. 

It  is  now  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  prudence  <tf  perriiitHng 
tb^se  meetings,  or  the  fitness  of  returning  to  his  relatives  the  b6dv 
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of  the  deceftsed,  as  the  pnnishment  of  death  but  seldom  takes 
place.  Oar  strong  impression  is,  however,  that  it  would  in  most 
cases,  perhaps  in  all,  be  more  fitting  to  restore  the  body.  In 
ipite  of  our  oelief  that  Sir  Matthew  JBarrington  is  right  in  think- 
ing that  the  perpetration  of  new  crimes  is  arranged  at  these  plac^ 
<j(f  meeting,  yet  this  we  think  is  a  hazard  that  maybe  more  BkMf 
incurred  than  that  of  legislating  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  outrage 
and  insult  every  feeling  of  humanity.  The  danger,  too,  is  lesl 
than  Sir  Matthew  seems  to  think.  The  habits  of  the  people  are 
themselves  changing  in  respect  to  wakes  and  funerals.  The  e»- 
Cftement  of  whisky  being  removed,  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
C^ne  should  not  rather  tend  to  calm  than  to  excite  violent  feel- 
ing. Some  ten  years  ago,  or  later,  the  funeral  cry  was  ^eard  at 
every  buriaJ  in  the  county  of  Limerick  ;  it  has  now  wholly  pass^ 
away,  and  burials  are  conducted  in  silence.  It  still  prevails,  or 
did  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  Kerry. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Prim  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  a  fW 
months  ago,  was  the  occasion  of  a  curious  proof  of  the  feelings  ef 
tlie  people  on  the  subject  of  interment. 

Priih  was  a  pay-clerk,  travelling  in  a  gig  with  money  to  thA 
place  appointed  for  paying  it  to  the  men  employed  on  the  Publii 
works.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  policeman.  Five  men,  with*- 
tmt  having  demanded  the  money  or  given  any  notion  of  their  in- 
tention, shot  Prim  and  the  policeman  dead.  Prim  had  time  t* 
fire,  and  Wounded  one  of  the  men,  who  was  able  to  crawl  to  a 
hoose  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  was  found  by  the  police. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  died  of  his  wounds.  An  inquest  wai 
held,  tad  the  relations  of  the  deceased  demanded  the  body,  say- 
ing that  he  should  have  as  fine  a  coffin  and  funeral  as  Mr. 
Pnm.  The  wife  of  the  man  brought  with  her  an  ornamented 
hears^.  The  police  reftised  to  give  the  body  without  the  orders 
of  their  inspector,  who  was  absent  for  the  day.  Early  on  the  foU 
fowiiig  morning  two  persons,  saying  they  were  next  of  kin,  dd* 
manded  and  obtained  the  body.  No  suspicion  was  excited,  and  it 
was  given.  They  proceeded  with  it  to  the  scene  of  the  murder ) 
about  two  hundred  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry  joined  them  } 
dug  a  pit  at* the  road-side  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  deep,  flung  in 
the  coffin,  hurling  on  it  immense  stones  which  must  have  dasned 
th6  body  to  pieces.  They  then  filled  up  the  grave,  and  began 
firing  shots  over  it  in  triumph.  On  their  return,  they  met  the 
wife  and  father  of  the  deceased,  with  their  ornamented  hearse, 
coming  for  the  body.  An  encounter  between  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  and  the  excited  multitude  was  with  difficulty  prevented. 
On  the  following  Sunday  considerable  apprehension  was  excited 
by  a  report  that  his  friends  would  come  m  great  force  to  remove 
tfa«  bedf}^,  and  the  police  assembled  <m  the  ground  and  prevented 
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imy  colUsipn.  The  Irish  are  a  strange  people,  and  it  k  not  im<' 
probable  that  this  incident  arose  from  their  feelings  of  regard  for 
Frim  and  his  family,  and  from  indignation  at  abase  murder  coQir 
mitted  for  the  sake  of  plunder — plunder,  too,  of  money  intended 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  There  was  time,  too,  for  other 
feelings  than  those  of  mere  impulse  to  operate ;  and  they  might 
liave  reasonably  feared  that  the  effect  of  JPrim's  murder  would  be 
the  ceasing  of  the  Public  Works  in  the  district. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Watson  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  a  month 
or  two  ago,  was  attended  with  circumstances  that  miffht  almost 
inake  a  stranger  despair  of  a  cure  for  such  evils.  Mr.  Watsoi| 
was  a  man  of  some'independent  property,  and  had  been  appointe4 
agent  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Arthur,  who  had  out  ro* 
cently  succeeded  to  his  father's  property.  During  the  fatber^s 
life,  large  arrears  of  rent  had  been  allowed  to  accrue.  In  one 
case  four  years'  and  a-half  rent  was  due.  Watson  showed  a  dis- 
position to  a  more  active  superintendence  of  the  property  than 
was  consistent  with  the  contmuance  of  this  state  of  tnings,  and 
sought  to  manage  the  property  on  some  intelligible  principle. 
He  demanded  a  naif-year's  rent,  and  offered,  on  this  being  paid, 
to  give  receipts  for  the  whole ;  in  other  words,  to  forgive  th« 
whole  arrear.  For  this  half-year's  rent  he  distrained  some  cattle. 
The  actual  enforcement  of  a  just  debt  by  legal  process  was  in- 
consistent with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  people.  Watson 
was  a  very  benevolent  man,  and  there  were  some  circumstances 
in  the  case  which  had  led  the  people  to  think  that  his  former 
language  about  enforcing  the  rent  was  but  a  threat  unlikely  t9 
be  earned  into  effect.  Actual  murder  may  not  have  been  in- 
tended, as  fire-arms  were  not  used,  and  as  severe  beatings  with 
cudgels — ^which  appear  to  have  been  the  weapons  employed  on 
the  occasion — are  not  unfrequent  in  the  brutal  chastisements 
with  which  offences  such  as  Watson's  are  punished.  However 
this  be,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Watson  left  his 
house  for  the  last  time,  till  his  body  was  borne  from  it  to  his 
early  grave,  he  twice  dismounted  from  his  horse, — the  first  time 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  shilling  to  a  pooir 
woman  who  came  to  him  with  some  narrative  of  distress, — the 
second  time,  in  order  to  write  a  note  intended  to  serve  some 
object  of  another  claimant  on  his  bounty.  There  was  st^oag 
reason  to  believe  that  both  these  persons  were  spies  sent  to  learn 
bis  movements.  He  had  not  rode  far  from  his  avenue  when  be 
was  assaulted,  thrown  from  his  horse,  beaten  about  the  head  with 
codgek,  and  witli  some  sharp  instrument,  and  left,  still  breatibn^ 
ing,  but  having  received  blows  and  wounds  which  proved  mortal* 
At  the  road-side  was  a  miserable  cabin.  Its  door  was  clo^ed 
while  this  frightful  scene  was  being  enacted,  in  order,  as  its  in^ 
habitants  afterwards  confessed,  that  they  might  not  be  spectators 
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of  a  crime  which  it  is  fair  to  them  to  believe  they  might  not  hsyer 
the  means  of  preventing.  In  that  cabin,  a  few  nirfits  before^ 
Watson  and  his  wife — ^herself  the  mother  of  seven  children? — sat 
up  for  a  whole  night  watching  and  attending  a  labourer's  chtkl 
sick  of  the  croup,— for  never  were  there  people  of  more  active 
benevolence,  or  more  anxious  to  do  good  within  their  sphere, 
and  we  know  that  they  were  greatly  loved.  Such  details  as  4liis 
we  slirink  from  recording.  They  would  seem  to  suggest  that^alL 
remedy  is  hopeless ;  and  yet,  not  to  continue  to  hope  against  hope^ 
at  the  best  would  be  almost  greater  criminality  than  that  of  the 
desperate  men  who  took  away  Watson's  life.  The  ciroumstaDoed 
in  the  case  on  which  the  imagination  is  most  likely  to  dwelly 
are  the  most  unimportant.  If  the  murderers  wanted  to  leactfi 
Watson's  movements,  messengers  must  have  been  adnt  to  tlie 
liouse  on  one  pretence  or  otlier,  and  the  poor  creatures  sent  may 
either  not  have  known  the  object  of  the  inauiry,  or  been  acting 
under  intimidation,  which  deprived  them  ot  all  power  of  choicer 
A  fact  of  more  moment  is,  that  the  rent  for  which  Watson  dis^ 
trained  was  not  that  of  a  pauper-tenant,  but  of  a  man  whoso 
holding  under  Mr.  Arthur  was  of  a  very  considerable  number  of 
acres. 

Our  limits  render  it  impossible  that  we  should  say  mope,  and  wd 
are  not  sorry  to  escape  the  office  of  prediction  as  to  the  e&ctsof  tbe 
Poor-Law  now  coming  into  operation.  Whatever  our  fears  may 
be,  we  trust  that  in  Ireland  all  men  will  see  the  fitness  of  endea- 
vouring to  carry  out  the  law  in  it^  true  spirit  and  meaning.  Re- 
sistance of  any  kind,  whether  active  or  passive,  can  be  but  mis*' 
chievous.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  outrage  has  ceasecltn 
Ireland.  It  would  be  untrue  to  infer  even  from  the  quiet  of  part 
of  the  country,  that  things  were  altogether  in  a  better  state^.  as 
we  believe  outrage  to  have  diminished  in  some  parts  of  the  coun»- 
ti'v  by  intimidation  having  produced  its  intended  effect,  and  that 
whole  districts  have  ceased  to  pay  any  rent — with  what  certsun 
ruin  ultimately  to  themselves,  the  readers  of  what  we  have  al^ 
ready  written  are  in  a  position  to  judge.  But  whether  the  out* 
Images  be  more  or  less  in  number,  they  are  certainly  at  present  less 
a  part  of  any  deliberate  system.  They  are  unconnected  with  po- 
litical feeling.  They  are  desultory— driftless^-capricious,:  and 
must  soon  cease.  We  ourselves  have  no  doubt  that  their  chief 
cause  is  in  the  state  of  the  law,  which  enables  any  holder  of 
land  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  it,  while  he  violates  every 
condition  on  which  it  was  given  to  him.  This  state  of  the  law  we 
have  fully  exhibited  in  a  former  Number."^  Among  other  fiids^ 
that  have  perplexed  inquirers  into  the  condition  of  Ireland,  it 
may  suggest  the  cause  why  so  many  vritnesses  before  the.De^- 

»■  .■■.....■.. iit<  » 

•  N«mliepXn.,Ajrtioio--*«  State  of  Irebmd.'*  / 
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rxm  Oommission  have  agreed  in  stating  that  in  tlife  cduftty  of 
Tr[jpemry  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages  are  notpersoiifr  of  the 
lowest  classes,  or  who  would  seem  to  be  goaded  tb  crimen  ty^Sw^i 
tual  destitution.  '^  ^  c  i   i»' 

•  Never  was  there  a  time  in  Ireland'  in  which  thei*^  Wa?  'ttK^re 
kindliness  of  feeling  among  all  classes.    WeteWe  to  sttttfe  WHalt 
body  of  men,  both  collectively  and  individually,  is  most  pd^iiibif ^ 
and  deservedly  so — for  in  the  late  calamitiei^  their  exertibns  Wefife' 
untiling—we  should  say  the  Protestdnt  clergy;  and  bur  opbb^-^ 
tunitiesi  of  observation  and  inquiry  were  chiefly  in  the  soutn*df 
Irdand,  where  the  population  is  almost  wholly  Rbinaii  Oiii^'ali^.: 
Could  we  divest  our  minds  of  the  uneasy  apprehensions  vs^hidv 
this  new  poor-law  creates,  we  should  have  no  Ifear  for  Ireland.  ^;:^ 
» It  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  describe  the  peasantry  as  sythpathi^iirg 
with  crime  inthe  way  police  magisttfatesand  Crown-isolieitors,  atid 
Qtker  functionaries  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  criminal  law* 
•---^whose  peculiar  position  is  likely  to  suggest  to'themthat  the  de- 
tection of  crime  is  the  one  great  business  of  civilized  society-^wiA 
tell  you  that  they  do.    The  truth  i«,  that  the  peasantry  are  iritmii^ 
dated^  are  overpowered  by  their  reasonable  fears  of  violent -W^'* 
venge,  from  which  all  the  machinery  of  Government  has  as  yet  in 
Ireland  afforded  them  no  adequate  protection.    Even  i/i^ere  this 
not  the  case,  there  arc  feelings  that  ought  to  be  reiiielaibered^ 
which  may  render  the  giving  up  a  father,  or  an  uncle,  or  a  brother,-. 
to  criminal  justice,  a  duty  of  very  doubtiul  obligation.    Into  such' 
eonsiderations  we  have  not  now  time  to  enter,  but  we  think* it 
important  to  state,  that  our  AiU  conviction  is,  that  there  is  little 
sjmpatfay  in  the  great  body  of  the  peasantry  of  Irieland^^cer- 
taiinly  none  such  as  to  justi^  a  statement  too  often  made— that 
their' sjncnpathy  is  such  as  to  make  them  virtually  participators  in 
the  guilt  of  every  crime  committed  in  any  particular  district.  .  At" 
no  time  do  we  think  this  could  be  said  with  entire  trutli,  bi:  iii^ 
siKsfa  a  sense  as  to  support  the  inferences  sought  to  be'  deduct' 
fuom  ity  and  at  present  it  is  not  in  any  sense  true.    The  delusive' 
expectations,  which  it  is  probable  that  for  generation  afiteir  g^iYe-- 
cation  the  peasantry  had  mdulged,  of  social  changes  which  would' 
essentially  vary  their  position,  by  giving  them  the  estates  oJ^  the^; 
gentry,  have,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  altogether  passed*  aW^i 
It  is  strange  how  they  have  clung  to  these  expectations.  •  fe  * 
1624,  there  was  among  them  a  strong  expectation  of  s6me  g**^? 
and  important  change  to  be  accomplishea  for  tliem,  arid  tk^^gR' 
their  instrumentality.   More  lately,  the  RiBpeal  frenis/Ka^  liitn^j 
same  way  seized  on  their  imaginations.     It  would  be  i^ashti)  ^ay ' 
that  fttturei  madmen  may  not  again  rouse  them  to  similiar  madhessV 
but  at  present  there  seems  no  hope  or  wish  other  thaa-ithat'cf - 
living  at  peace  with  all  men. 

Actual  outrage  was  at  all  time*  the  work  <^  a  smaller  number 
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of  persons  than  would  at  first  be  believed,  and  their  reliance  for 
impunity  was  not  on  the  sympathy,  but  on  the  fears  and  the 
apathy,  of  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  Of  late  years  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  insurgents  are  united  by  the  bonds  of  an 
oath;  and  the  disturbances  seem  unconnected  with  religion. 
In  1798,  and  much  later,  religion  was  an  influencing  motive, 
and  its  natural  power  of  absorbing  all  other  considerations 
within  itself,  soon  made  it  almost  the  sole  one.  Wherever  redt 
was  oppressively  high,  and  the  peasant  sought  to  relieve  him- 
self 01  any  part  of  the  burden,  religion  was  evoked  into  the 
jcontest — for  till  of  late  years  the  part  of  the  rent  which  goes  to 
the  support  of  the  clergyman  was  a  debt  due  to  the  clergyman 
from  the  peasant  himself — and  at  every  moment  the  difierence 
of  religion  between  the  payer  and  the  receiver  of  this  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil  was  vexatiously  suggested.  Tne  clergy- 
man's claim  being  in  thought  connected  with  the  performance 
of  a  spiritual  duty,  religion  could  scarcely  avoid  giving  its  own 
character  to  a  strife  with  which,  in  as  far  as  it  was  a  mere  scramble 
for  property,  it  was  wholly  unconnected.  This  cause  of  a  hoS^ 
tility  peculiarly  difficult  of  adjustment  is  wholly  at  an  end. 

When  Spenser,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  wrote  his  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland,  he  spoke  of  evils  that  were  then  "  most 
auncient  and  long  grown."  "  They  are,"  said  he,  "  of  three  rooU^ 
•—the  laws,  the  customs,  and  the  religion."  Good  laws,  he  saya, 
were  enacted, — good  in  the  abstract,  but  unfitted  for  the  people^ 
and  impossible  to  be  executed.  With  the  customs  of  the  country 
an  offensive  and  a  foolish  war  was  waged,  which  but  tended  to 

Eerpetuate  whatever  was  peculiar  in  them.  "  For  religion,"  says 
e,  "  there  is  but  one  way  therein  for  that, — which  is  true  only 
is,  and  the  rest  is  not  at  all ;  yet  in  planting  of  religion,  thus 
much  is  needful  to  be  observed,  that  it  be  not  sought  K)rcibly  to 
be  impressed  into  them  with  terror  and  sharp  pendties,  as  is  now 
the  manner,  but  rather  delivered  and  intimated  with  mildness 
and  gentleness,  so  as  it  may  not  be  hated  before  it  be  under* 
stood." 

The  main  evils  of  introducing  into  one  country  the  laws  of 
another,  in  a  different  state  of  civilization,  have  been  very  forcibly 
pressed  by  Lord  Rosse,  in  his  recently  published  Letters  on  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

We  conclude  in  his  emphatic  words,  referring  to  difficulties 
which  we  trust  will  no  longer  impede  the  prosperity  of  the  em- 
pire : — ^'  That  the  British  Legislature,  elsewhere  all  powerful, 
should  in  the  government  of  Ireland  have  exhibited  so  much 
weakness,  is  easily  accounted  for.  Ireland  has  long  been  the 
battle-field  of  parties  in  the  Legislature, — the  stepping-stone  of 
one  party,  the  stumbling-block  of  another ;  and  in  the  conflict  of 
antagonizing  forces,  the  power  of  effective  action  was  lost." 
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AnT.  X. — Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume.  From  the 
Papera  bequeathed  by  his  Nephew  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin^ 
burgh;  and  other  Original  Sources,  By  John  Hill  BurTON, 
Esq.,  Advocate.     2  Vols.  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1846. 

Wb  have  been  rather  remiss  in  not  sooner  taking  notice  df 
th^e  rolura^s ;  and  even  now  we  are  afraid  our  consideration  of 
them  must  be  more  cursory  than  we  could  wish.  Indeed,  the 
topics  which  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Hume  introduces,  would 
almost  embrace  a  history  of  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the 
last  century.     We  have  not  space  enough  to  enter  in  detail  at 

Ijresent  into  what  might  prove  a  very  interesting  and  not  a  use- 
ess  field  of  inquiry,  in  regard  to  the  influences  which  formed  and 
the  results  which  followed  the  tendency  and  efforts  of  Hume's 
great  and  masterly  intellect.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
performing,  in  the  meantime,  our  more  appropriate  office  of  critics 
on  the  work  before  us — throwing  in  by  the  way  such  general  re- 
fleetions  as  the  task  may  suggest. 

Mr.  Burton  has  performed  the  literary  part  of  his  duty  very 
creditably  and  well — with  enough  of  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  to 
interest,  and  not  too  much  to  mislead  his  readers.  The  metaphy- 
sical controversies  which  are  associated  with  so  much  of  Hume's 
writings,  seem  to  be  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  expresses  himself 
on  the  subject  of  them  with  clearness,  accuracy,  and  conciseness. 
The  best  praise  we  can  give  him  is,  that  out  of  a  life  singularly 
tmeventful  in  incident,  considering  the  space  his  hero  fills  in 
literary  history,  and  the  interest  of  which  consists  entirely  in  de- 
veloping the  workings  and  peculiarities  of  a  remarkable  and  power- 
ful mind,  he  has  contrived  to  make  the  perusal  of  two  well-grown 
volumes  a  light  and  agreeable  employment. 

Faults,  unquestionably,  we  have  to  find;  but  not  with  the 
ability  of  the  biographer.  Nor  indeed  with  his  tone  and  cast  of 
sentiment ;  in  these  he  has  been  evidently  anxious  to  be  appro- 
priate and  decorous — and  he  has  succeeded.  But  we  desiderate 
a  certain  boldness  which  certainly  Hume  himself  would  not  have 
n)ared.  We  see  and  make  all  allowance  for  the  delicacy  and  dif- 
neulty  of  the  position.  To  write  Hume's  life  in  these  days,  and 
neither  offend  by  laxity  or  condemn  with  zeal,  was,  we  admit,  an 
undertaking  of  no  small  embarrassment.  Mr.  Burton  has  steered 
his  course  between  the  opposing  dangers  by  trimming  his  sails  a 
little  too  near  the  wind,  and  endeavouring  to  preserve  for  his 
author  a  jitste  milieu  tone  which  he  himself  would  have  scorned. 
This  is,  we  think,  the  great  defect  of  the  book ;  but  it  was  one  al- 
most unavoidable,  considering  the  manifest  admiltition  with  which 
the  biographer  regards  his  subject,  and  we  are  glad,  in  this  view^ 
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that  there  is  not  a  word  in  these  volumes  whioh  can.0ii3knd  .the 
most  scrupulous,  though  we  think  the  resTilt  sometimes  iditained 
by  some  sacrifice  of  strict  historic  or  philosophic  aocuraey .  We 
shall  have  occasion,  in  the  course  oS  our  remarks,  to  allude  more 
particularly  to  instances  in  which  this  occurs.  - 

The  chief  interest  of  the  work  consists,  of  course,  ia  the  pic- 
ture which  it  gives  of  the  progress,  growth,  and  devdopmentof 
Hume's  mind  :  and  for  this  Mr.  Burton  has  had  very  great,  and 
hitherto  unenjoyed  advantages.  Hume's  corre»ponaenoe  and 
papers  were  collected  by  the  late  Baron  Hume,  his  n^hew,  hoxa 
the  documents  discovered  in  his  own  repositories,  and  from  ori- 
ginals which  he  was  enabled  to  procure  out  of  the  hands  of  Iris 
correspondents,  ot  members  of  their  families.  Mr.  Barton  tells 
us  that  they  were  collected  with  the  view  of  writing  a  Life  of  the 
Philosopher.  We  do  not  greatly  regret  that  this  intention  ore- 
mained  unfulfilled ;  for  Baron  Hume,  though  a  profcnmd  wd 
accomplished  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  great  aSility,  had  not  lie 
enlarged  views  which  such  a  task  required.  This  mass  of  djQCU- 
ments,  however,  remained  by  him  unused ;  and  at  his  death  were 
bequeathed  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
From  them  Mr.  Burton  has  had  unreserved  a(X»ss  tO:  tbii»  ia^W- 
esting  mine  of  information,  consisting  of  many  arigisial  letters 
of  Hume  to  his  fi'iends — Mure  of  Caldwell,  Sir  Gubert  EUiQt, 
Colonel  Edmondstoune,  Adam  Smith,  and  others;  and  he  bus 
made  a  selection  from  these  materials  with  eaual  judgment 
and  good  taste.  He  has  also  had  access  to  oilier  sources  of 
information,  from  parties  who  had  papers  relating  to  Hume  in 
their  possession. 

It  IS  probable,  that  writing  from  such  authentic  documents, 
Mr.  Burton  has  been  enabled  to  present  us  with  a  very  com- 
plete picture  of  the  Philosopher ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  picture  is  interesting  and  remarkable.  Hume  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  not  only  an  able,  but  to  a  great  extent^  a 
candid  and  amiable  man.  If  he  reached  no  great  pitch  of  gene- 
rosity, and  had  a  fair  and  pretty  uniform  regard  to  his  own  inter- 
est, he  was  not  selfish  nor  jealous.  He  rejoiced  in  the  good  for- 
tune of  his  friends,  and  exerted  himself  to  promote  it  whm  he 
could.  If  his  pride  of  independence  was  not  very  sensitive^  he 
was  not  servile,  or  fawning,  or  parasitical.  His  aflFecfcions  and 
temper  were  sunny  and  cheerful,  and  his  mind,  if  not  well,  was 
at  least  equally,  balanced,  and  perhaps  as  well  calculated  to  defy 
fortune,  in  her  smiles  and  in  her  frowns,  as  that  of  most  men* 

What  we  miss  is  some  generous  glow  of  warmth — some  stir- 
ring of  the  nobler  and  more  etherem  part  of  man's  intellQctual 
nature.  As  chemists  use  in  their  experiments,  so  all  the. 
ijiovements  of  Hume's  mind  seem  to  have  worked  through^  a  re- 
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^geratilng  medium.   There  was  a  point  beyond  which  his  moral 
i9rna  intellectual  temperature  was  never  allowed  to  rise.     The 
^w  of  patriotism — ^the  sympathy  for  suffering — the  pride  of 
.iraising  the  oppressed^  or  sfariking  down  the  tyrant-— the  conscious- 
ness of  the  great  or  grand  in  creation^ — or  even  the  sense — which 
the  commonplace  sceptic  generally  retains — the  keen  sense  of  the 
'ridiculous,  seem  to  have  been  frozen  within  him.     There  was  a 
•  want  in  Ins  mental  constitution ;  and  no  man,  whatever  the  na- 
ture or  intensity  of  his  religious  views,  can,  we  think,  lay  down 
these  Toiumes  without  being  painfully  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  the  observation.     His  scepticism,  moral  as  well  as  religious, 
was  not  the  effect  of  his  pnilosophy ; — ^his  philosophy  took  its 
bent  ftom  the  sceptical  conformation  of  his  mind.     He  did  not 
believe  because  he  did  not  perceive ;  his  moral  perceptions  were 
unimpresstble ;  and  he  doubted  of  those  virtues  which  all  men 
tlttnk  sacred,  because  theore  burned  within  him  so  little  of  that 
fire,  which,  even  to  the  untutored  savage,  becomes  "  a  law  unto 
bimsdf.^^     Of  romance,  or  chivalry,  or  enthusiasm  in  literature, 
peptics,  or  even  love,  he  had  not  a  spark. 

No  doubt,  to  borrow  the  analogy  of  the  chemist,  this  cold,  un- 
impassioned  temperament  was  &vourable  to  the  evolution  of 
trudi ;  and  Hume,  by  his  clear,  inductive  logic,  has  undoubtedly 
'  evolved  much  more  truth  than  he  dreamed  of  at  the  time.  His 
real  defect  was  the  blmitness  of  his  moral  perceptions,  which  led 
him  to  rest  in  results  which  truly  were  obtained  in  a  half»com- 
pleted  process. 

■  It  is  now  more  than  one  hundred  years  since  David  Hume  be- 
gan to  write.  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  country  experience  a 
tnare  thorough  revolution  than  Scotland  has  done  during  the 
centYUry  that  has  since  elapsed,  socially,  politically,  and  morally. 
We  come  to  review  the  writings  of  that  most  powerful  thinker 
firom  on  atmosphere  which  he  never  breathed — an  atmosphere, 
as  we  think,  both  more  wholesome  and  more  serene.  Had  Hume 
lived  in  our  day,  we  venture  to  think  that  his  most  acute  and 
penetrating  mind  would  not  have  strayed  so  widely  in  search  of 
firm  resting  ground,  and  returned,  like  the  dove  from  a  world  of 
waters,  finding  none.  He  was  cast  on  an  ill-omened  age  for  an 
intellect  and  temperament  like  his ;  and,  in  the  melancholy  im- 
presifton  which  the  retrospect  of  his  brilliant,  yet,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, profitless  career,  has  called  up  within  us,  we  are  involun- 
tarily tempted  to  glance  at  the  state  of  Scotland  during  the 
period  in  which  he  flourished,  and  the  tone  of  society  and  of 
morals  by  which  his  impressions  were  moulded  and  swayed. 

The  Union  with  England  was  from  the  first  productive  of  great 
and  signal  advantages.  It  gave  rest  and  space  from  a  long-con- 
tinued and  ruinous  ferment  of  i>oIitica  and  cabal.    It  removed  to 
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a  distance  the  gceBes  of  couri>intrigue  and  party-ploUipe  wbi^h 
had  SQ  long  distracted  our  country ;  and  certainly  tendea  to  re* 
vive  not  only  agricultural  enterprise  but  the  love  of  literature^ 
both  of  which  had  been  trodden  under  foot  in  the  turmoil  of 
civil  commotion.  Between  the  days  of  Buchanan,  when  Scottish 
scholarship  wa9  proverbial  over  Europe,  and  the  middle  of  th^ 
last  century,  we  can  hardly  boast  of  a  name  even  respectable  in 
letters.  No  doubt,  it  was  the  quiet  lull  after  the  storms  of  tbf^ 
Commonwealth,  the  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution,  which  {9^  . 
tered  the  seeds  that  were  so  soon  to  ripen  into  glorious  haryesti 
to  produce  Hume,  Smith,  and  Robertson — three  names  as  poten? 
tial  as  any  that  bear  sway  in  the  republic  of  philosophv. 

How  that  soil^  so  cultured,  and  sending  forth  such  m^st-fruit^i 
has  since  continued  to  bear  golden  grain,  we  need  not  stap  tp 
recall.  The  real  blessings  ot  the  Union,  however,  were  th^  uixir 
mate  results  of  it.  For  the  time  the  picture  has  a  reversci  1^^ 
one  not  agreeable  to  contemplate. 

We  caimot  say  that  the  study  of  our  recent  Scottish  histoiy 
— that  is,  of  the  two  last  centuries — ^rouses  much  national  pridi^ 
within  us.  No  doubt,  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  ot  the 
Scotch  there  has  always  been  something  of  the  heroic ;  and  they 
have  always  found  worthy  leaders  among  some  of  the  landown? 
ers  and  the  aristocracy.  Still,  from  the  wars  of  Montrose  to  thf^ 
days  of  the  volunteers,  there  has  always  been  a  dash  of  subs^r? 
viency  among  the  upper  classes  of  our  land — the  union  of  tW 
Crowns  commenced  it.  The  nobles  of  our  proud  but  poor  court 
of  Holyrood  quailed  before  the  contemptuous  riches  of  the  Eng* 
lish  aristocracy.  The  fear  of  English  scorn  struck  deeper  to  thi^i^ 
hearts  than  English  steel  had  ever  done,  and  the  rough  and  daring 
soldier,  who  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to  ride  foremost  in  the 
foray  at  the  head  of  his  family  retainers,  was  tamed  down,  ami  j 
strangers  who  derided  his  poverty,  and  sneered  at  his  ynothQf* 
tongue,  into  an  uncouth  but  su|)ple  and  pliant  follower  of  courts* 

What  the  union  of  the  Crowns  commenced,  the  union  of  thfi 
Kingdoms  completed ;  and  we  know  few  passages  in  the  history 
of  any  country  so  little  creditable  to  their  manliness  and  ind^ 
pendence,  as  that  of  the  upper  classes  in  Scotland  for  the  cen? 
tury  which  followed  that  event.  It  is  quite  true,  we  gained  dur* 
ing  that  period  a  great  deal  in  which  we  had  formerly  been 
wofully  deficient.  Some  of  the  arts  of  peace  made  way  among 
us,  where  they  had  been  long  neglected — cattle-lifting  was  ext 
changed  for  agriculture,  and  some  degree  of  English  comfort 
and  propriety  took  the  place  of  our  instinctive  ana  national  un? 
cleanness.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  disparage  the  boon — but  we 
paid  a  large  price.  The  removal,  first  of  our  Court,  and  then  of 
our  Parli^ent;  made  English  manners  the  test  of  fashion^  and 
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English  satire  the  dread  and  bugbear  of  our  gentry.  Successful, 
by  the  national  strength  of  inteUect,  perseverance,  and  caution, 
whicli  have  enabled  Scotchmen  everywhere  to  rise  above  the 
difficulties,  and  surmount  the  barriers  which  a  foreign  country  im- 
pose on  a  stranger,  they  grew  ashamed  of  the  lana  of  their  birth 
in  proportion  as  they  acquired  honour  in  that  of  their  adoption. 
Thus  the  manlier  spirit  of  ruder  times  was  exchanged  for  the 
subservient  arts  which  were  productive  of  place  and  patronage. 
Disliked  by  the  neighbours  into  whose  councils  and  courts  they 
intruded,  their  pliancy  and  homage  to  the  great  became  pro- 
verbial, and  gave  a  tone  to  the  character  of  Scotchmen  from 
which,  even  at  this  day,  they  have  hardly  recovered.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  prized  in  their  own  country  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  had  interest  at  the  fountain  of- honour  and  pro- 
fit, power  to  promote,  or  patronage  to  bestow.  Thus,  however 
politics  varied,  or  popular  feeling  tended  in  England,  Scotland, 
with  all  its  Jacobite  tendency,  was  ever  on  the  side  of  the  Crown ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  relic  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the  man 
whose  name  in  England  was  identified  with  popular  resistance 
to  power,  still  remains  in  Scotland  as  a  legend  of  reproach,  and 
that  John  Wilkes  is  as  regularly  burned  in  effigy  among  us, 
when  the  5th  of  November  comes  round,  as  his  gunpowder  pro- 
totype in  the  sister  country. 

These  causes  operated,  partly  by  assimilation  and  partly  by 
contrariety,  two  important  effects  on  the  character  of  the  Scot- 
tish gentry.  EngliHii  fashions  led  them  to  despise  the  old  sturdy 
Presbyterianism  of  their  ancestors,  and  English  Whiggery  pro- 
voked them  to  secret  Jacobitism,  and  favour  for  the  doctrines  of 
arbitrary  power.  Latitudinarians  in  religion,  and  Tories  in  poli- 
tics, were  the  Scottish  lairds  of  that  generation. 

The  first  of  these  results  was  one  very  injurious  to  the  nation. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  never  gave  in  to  the  lukewarm 

ijrinciples  of  the  diluted  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  for  many  a 
ong  day,  while  philosophy  so-called  ruled  the  Church,  the  peo- 
ple were  fed  beyond  its  pale.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  grie- 
vous efiect  that  followed  the  incorporation  of  the  kingdoms.  Its 
tendency  was  to  sever  those  who  had  an  ambition  to  be  in  the 
mode,  and  who  were  accessible  to  the  influence  of  the  ridicule 
of  their  southern  neighbours,  from  the  unflinching  and  true- 
hearted  mass  of  the  people.  The  latter  retained,  while  the  first 
were  all  anxious  to  get  free  of,  the  Puritan  strictness  of  the  cen- 
tury before.  Those  whose  ancestors  had  signed  the  Covenant  in 
defiance  of  lawless  power,  and  maintained  by  their  sword,  and 
sealed  with  their  lives  the  charter  to  which  they  had  set  their 
hand,  were  only  anxious  to  prove  how  little  they  were  enslaved 
by  the  narrow  prejudices  of  their  forefathers,  and  how  well  jus- 
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tified  they  were,  by  freedom  of  thought,  and  laxity  of  tone,  to 
mingle  with  the  less  strait-laced  gentry  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
We  are  satisfied  that  this  feeling  had  qoite  as  much  to  do  as 
French  influence  or  French  philosophy,  with  the  rapid  revolu- 
tion which  took  place  in  Scotland  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
among  the  higher  classes,  in  religious  principle  : — in  making  this 
mere  profession  of  evangelical  belief  unfashionable,  and  a  siu>ject 
of  ridicule,  and  ultimately  in  leading  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  of  eminence  among  us,  whether  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it, 
some  to  a  practical  and  others  to  an  avowed  career  of  cold  mo- 
rality, or  aosolute  disbelief. 

We  are  not  even  now  free  of  this  great  social  evil.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  Scotland,  even  in  these  later  times,  if  more 
of  her  nobility  and  landowners  had  not  ceased  from  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors,  and  embraced  the  forms,  and  professed  the  ritual 
of  the  more  aristocratic  Church  of  England.  It  is  not  easy  to 
express  the  scorn  with  which  any  right-minded  man  must  view 
such  an  influence  when  acted  on  in  a  question  so  solemn ;  and 
yet  it  is  too  true,  that  the  mere  notion  of  it  being  the  more  gen- 
teel and  gentleman-Uke  ritual — that  is  to  say,  the  creed  pro^s- 
ed  by  our  richer  neighbours,  has  not  been  without  its  eflPect  in 
leading  many  among  us,  whose  very  names  are  household  words 
in  the  history  of  the  old  struggles  for  the  faith,  to  abandon  a 
cause  which  lies  as  deep  as  ever  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  strange  state  of  feeling  thus  produced  largely  operatea  in  the 
late  convulsions  in  our  Church.  Our  rulers  would  not  have 
stood  amazed  as  they  did,  when  the  memorable  scene  of  May 
1843  took  place,  had  they  not  imagined  that  principles  to  which 
so  many  of  the  great  and  wealthy  of  our  land  were  hostile  or  in- 
different, could  nardly  be  of  any  firm  or  abiding  influence  with 
the  people.  The  result  proved,  their  error ;  but  it  has  proved 
also  another  much  more  important  and  alarming,  fact — it  has 
shown  how  far  removed  the  classes  of  society  in  this  country  are 
from  each  other,  and  how  little  sympathy  subsists  between  the 
higher  ranks,  and  the  body  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of  1640 
burns  as  brightly  among  the  latter  now,  as  it  ever  did  in  the 
days  when  they  worshipped  on  the  hill-side,  with  their  carabines 
beside  them ;  and  we  own  we  look  forward  with  no  little  anxiety 
to  the  results  of  the  daily  widening  of  that  breach  which  the 
Union  unquestionably  commenced. 

.  The  other  element  which  we  mentioned,  namely  the  political, 
is  also  a  singular  and  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Scot- 
land after  the  Union.  The  old  leaven  of  Jacobite  predilection 
was  a  spirit  quite  distinct.  It  was  a  remnant  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish feeling  of  clanship,  and  was  much  more  respectable,  though 
more  dangerous,  than  the  subservient  Toryism  which  succeeded 
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it.  But  there  ^ew  up  in  Scotland  a  certain  abstract  love  of  the 
Crown,  and  of  its  powers  and  prerogatives,  which  had  its  origin 
quite  as  much  in  antagonism  to  En^sh  notions  of  liberty,  as  in 
any  fixed  principle  of  government.  The  English  sneei*ed  at 
.Scotchmen — envied  their  preferment  among  them,  and  cried  up 
liberty.  In  return,  the  Scotch  resented  the  indignities  they  met 
with,  and  showed  their  sense  of  past  and  future  favours  bv  crying 
up  the  Crown.  The  Jacobite  spirit,  which  led  the  Sco^i  to 
fraternize  with  Bolingbroke  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  merged 
into  that  which  rallied  the  whole  nation  round  Lord  Bute,  against 
Junius  and  Wilkes.  A  more  complete  amalgamation  of  the 
countries  has,  however,  happily  obliterated  all  traces  of  this  ad- 
verse influence,  which  for  so  many  years  stifled  the  voice  of  li- 
berty amon^  us.  While  it  lasted,  it  bore  bitter  and  even  bloody 
fruits ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  few  now  would  have  the 
courage  to  profess  or  even  to  defend  it. 

We  have  glanced  at  these  topics,  because  we  think  the  traces 
of  both  elements  are  clearly  disceniible  throughout  the  whole  of 
Hume's  career.  The  first  found  onlv  too  much  sympathy  in  his 
cool  and  doubting  temperament.  The  second  worked  deeply 
within  him :  for  no  man  felt  the  influence  more  deeply,  or  was 
more  galled  by  the  stings  of  English  haughtiness  and  disdain. 
We  believe  that  the  better-half  of  Hume's  love  of  kingly  power, 
and  hatred  of  popular  rights,  arose  from  his  heartv  and  retribu- 
tive dislike  ot  tne  En^ish  community.  His  pnde  could  not 
brook  their  sneers  at  his  Scottish  dialect,  and  their  general  aver^ 
sion  to  his  nation ;  and  in  revenge  he  set  himself  to  pull  down 
their  household  gods,  and  to  decry  that  liberty  on  wnich  their 
pride  was  so  mucn  set. 

There  is  little  told  us  of  much  consequence  about  Hume's 
early  years.  He  was  bom  in  1711,  being  the  second  son  of  the 
Laird  of  Ninewells,  in  East  Lothian — a  family  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Mr.  Burton  has  printed  a  letter  horn  Hmne  himself  to 
Mr.  Home  of  Whitfield  in  1758,  in  which  he  gives  a  very  minute 
and  detailed  account  of  his  pedigree.  About  the  orthography 
.  of  his  name  he  was  more  jealous  than  beseemed  a  philosopher-^ 
insisting  on  spelling  it  Hume,  as  the  ancient  and  accurate  no- 
menclature, and  abhorring  the  Home  oi  his  fiiend  and  relative 
Henry  Home  of  Kaimes,  as  much  as  Johnson  did  to  be  Scotti- 
cized into  Johnston.  Nothing  of  any  note  seems  to  have  mark- 
ed his  career  at  school  or  college ;  and  it  is  not  knovm  with  cer- 
tainty where  he  was  educated.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  acquired  any  critical  acauaintance  with  the  dead  lan- 
guages. He  had  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  in  scholarly  sense ; 
and  m  the  quotations  which  occur  in  his  correspondence,  be  sets 
both  grammar  and  prosody  frequently  at  defiance.    It  is  how^ 
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ever  certain  that  he  read  Latin  with  ease,  and  in  his  after  years 
became  very  well  acquainted  with  most  authors  in  that  language. 
He  says  himself,  that  for  the  Essay  on  the  Populousness  of  An- 
cient rfations,  he  read  through  most  of  the  Classical  writers. 

He  seems  very  early  to  have  evinced  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
Mental  Philosophy.  Mr.  Burton  gives  us  the  scroll  of  a  letter 
to  a  college  friencf,  in  which,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  writes, — 

"  You  say  that  I  would  not  send  in  my  papers,  because  they  were 
not  polished  nor  brought  to  any  form :  which  you  say  is  nicety.     But 

.  was  it  not  reasonable  I  Would  you  have  me  send  in  my  loose  incor- 
rect thoughts  ?     Were  such  worth  the  transcribing  ?     All  the  pro- 

.  gress  that  I  made  is  but  drawing  tlie  outlines,  on  loose  bits  of  paper : 
here  a  hint  of  a  passion  ;  there  a  phenomenon  in  the  mind  accounted 
for :  in  another  the  alteration  of  these  accounts  :  sometimes  a  remark 
upon  an  author  I  have  been  reading ;  and  none  of  them  worth  to 
any  body,  and  I  believe  scarce  to  myself.  .... 

For  the  perfectly  wise  man,  that  outbraves  fortune,  is  surely 
greater  than  the  husbandman  who  slips  by  her ;  and,  indeed,  this 
pastoral  and  saturnian  happiness  I  have  in  a  great  measure  come  at 
just  now.  I  live  like  a  king,  pretty  much  by  myself,  neither  full  of 
Action  nor  perturbation — rmUes  somnos.  This  state,  however,  I  can 
foresee  is  not  to  be  relied  on.     My  peace  of  mind  is  not  sufficiently 

.eoufirmed  by  philosophy  to  withstand  the  blows  of  fortune.  This 
greatness  and  elevation  of  soul  is  to  be  found  only  in  study  and  con- 
templation— this  can  alone  teach  us  to  look  down  on  human  acci- 
dents. You  must  allow  [me]  to  talk  thus,  like  a  philosopher ;  'tis  a 
subject  I  think  much  on,  and  could  talk  all  day  long  of.  But  I  know 
1  must  not  trouble  you.  Wherefore  I  wisely  practise  my  rules,  which 
prescribe  to  check  our  appetite,"  &c. 

There  is  also  a  fragment  of  an  essay  on 'chivalry  and  modem 
honour,  written  about  the  same  date,  from  which  our  readers 
may  be  well  pleased  to  have  an  extract,  as  showing  the  mannex 
in  which,  at  that  early  age,  he  treated  a  subject  very  nearly  akin 
to  some  of  his  more  mature  speculations  : — 

"  *  *Tis  observable  of  the  human  mind,  that  when  it  is  smit  with 
any  idea  of  merit  or  perfection  beyond  what  its  faculties  can  attain, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  it  uses  not  reason  and  experience  for  its 
guide,  it  knowi)  ho  mean,  but  as  it  gives  the  rein,  and  even  adds  the 
spur,  to  every  florid  conceit  or  fancy,  runs  in  a  moment  quite  wide 
of  nature.  Thus  we  find,  when,  without  discretion,  it  indulges  its 
devote  teirors,  Uiat  working  in  such  fairy-ground,  it  quickly  buries 
itself  in  ila  own  whimsies  and  chimeras,  and  raises  up  to  itself  a  new 
0et  of  passions,  afiections,  desires,  objects,  and,  in  short,  a  perfectly 
new  world  of  its  own,  inhabited  by  different  beings,  and  regulated 
by  different  laws  from  this  of  ours.  In  this  new  world  'tis  so  pos- 
'  sessed  that  it  can  endure  no  interruption  from  the  old ;  but  as  nature 
is  apt  still  on  every  occasion  to  recall  it  thither,  it  must  undermine  it 
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1>y  iurt^  ftii4  retiring  altog«th«r  from  th^  commerce  of  mimMn^,  if  it 
be  80  l>9nt  upon  its  religious  exercise,  from  the  mystic,  by  an  easy 
traniition,  degenerate  into  the  hermite.  The  same  thing  is  observable 
in  philosophy,  which  though  it  cannot  produce  a  different  world  in 
which  we  may  wander,  makes  us  act  in  this  as  if  we  were  different 
beings  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  at  least  makes  us  frame  to  ourselves, 
though  we  cannot  execute  them,  rules  of  conduct  different  from  those 
which  are  set  to  us  by  nature.  No  engine  can  supply  the  place  of 
wings,  and  make  us  f  y,  though  the  imagination  of  such  a  one  may 
make  us  stretch  and  strain  and  elevate  ourselves  upon  our  tiptoes. 
And  in  this  case  of  an  imagined  merit,  the  farther  our  chimeras 
hurry  us  from  nature,  and  the  practice  of  the  world,  the  better  please^ 
we  are,  as  valuing  ourselves  upon  the  singularity  pf  our  notions,  and 
thinking  we  depart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  only  by  flying  above 
them.  Where  there  is  none  we  excel,  we  are  apt  to  think  we  have 
^Q  excellency ;  and  self-conceit  makes  us  take  every  singularity  fop: 
;^n  excellency. 

"  '  When,  therefore,  these  barbarians  came  first  tp  the  relish  pf 
some  degree  of  virtue  and  politeness  beypnd  what  they  |iad  ever  before 
been  acquainted  with,  their  minds  would  necessarily  stretch  themselves 
into  some  vast  conceptions  of  things,  which,  not  being  corrected  by 
su0icient  judgment  and  experience,  must  be  empty  and  unsolid.  Those 
who  had  first  bred  these  conceptions  in  them  could  not  assist  them  in 
their  birth,  as  the  Grecians  did  the  Romans ;  but  being  themselves 
scarce  half-civilized,  would  be  rather  apt  to  entertain  any  extravagant 
misshapen  conceit  of  their  conquerors,  than  able  to  lick  it  into  any 
form.  'Twas  thus  that  that  monster  of  romantic  chivalry,  or  knight? 
errantry,  by  the  necessary  operation  of  the  principles  of  human  nature^ 
was  brought  into  the  world ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  descended 
from  the  Moors  and  Arabians,  who,  learning  somewhat  of  the  Rotpan 
civility  from  the  province  they  conquered,  and  being  themselves  t^ 
southern  people,  which  are  commonly  observed  to  be  more  quick  and 
inventive  than  the  northern,  were  the  first  who  fell  upon  this  vein  of 
^hievement.  When  it  was  once  broken  upon,  it  ran  likf  wild-fir^ 
over  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  who,  being  in  the  same  situation  with 
these  nations,  kindled  with  the  least  spark."* — Vol.  i.  pp.  20^  21. 

Hume  was  intended  by  his  friends  for  the  law.  But  he  eotm 
abandoned  the  study.  He  says  t — "  1  found  an  insurtnountable 
aversion  to  everything  but  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  general 
learning ;  and  while  they  fancied  I  was  poring  upon  Voet  and 
Vinnius,  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors  I  was  secretly  de- 
vouring.'* We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Burton,  that  this 
^rose  entirely  from  the  inborn  ambition  to  found  a  school  of 
philosophy.  No  doubt,  there  may  have  been  some  unacknow- 
ledged instinct  of  latent  power  which  wamed  the  neophyte  pf  his 
future  greatness :  but  probably  it  was  as  much  the  well-known 
diarm  of  speculation  in  which  an  acute  ^nd  ingenious  mind  de- 
Jj|^t«,  which  deterr^  him  from  the  more  confined  path  in 
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wliicK  a  lawyer  must  walk.  His  turn  of  mind  must  have  led 
liiih  to  doubt  and  question  those  oracular  responses  which  a 
lawyer  holds  as  the  foundation  of  his  jjeculiar  system.  Of  the 
principles  of  law,  and  government,  and  justice,  Ilume  afterwards 
evinced  that  he  could  treat  with  a  masterly  hand ;  but  then  it 
was  in  the  uncontrolled  field  of  speculation,  where  his  intellect 
had  full  scope  to  discover  and  decide  truth  for  himself. 

We  pass  on,  however,  to  take  notice  of  a  document,  on  the 
possession  of  which  Mr.  Burton,  with  some  reason,  prides  him- 
self. It  is  indeed  a  very  curious  paper.  It  is  a  letter,  which 
perhaps  was  never  sent,  from  Hume  to  a  physician,  containing  a 
statement  of  his  physical  and  mental  case.  The  party  addressed, 
Mr.  Burton  supposes  to  have  been  Dr.  George  Cheyne,  then  in 
great  repute.  Hume  seems  at  this  time  to  nave  fallen  into  a 
kind  of  hvpochondriac  lowness,  and  consults  the  physician  on 
the  remedies  he  should  adopt.  With  this  view  he  goes  into  a 
minute  dissection  of  his  own  mind  and  temper,  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  curious :  and  reflects  not  only  light  on  his  real 
character,  but  great  credit  on  his  candour  and  discernment.  It 
is  seldom  a  mirror  held  by  one's-self  reflects  so  faithfully.  He 
begins,  after  a  few  introductory  sentences,  by  telling  the  phy- 
sician that — 

"  '  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  either  with  the  philosophers  or 
critics,  knows  that  there  is  nothing  yet  established  in  either  of  these 
two  sciences,  and  that  they  contain  little  more  than  endless  disputes, 
even  in  the  most  fundamental  articles.  Upon  examination  of  these, 
I  found  a  certain  boldness  of  temper  growing  in  me,  which  was  not 
inclined  to  submit  to  any  authority  in  these  subjects,  but  led  me  to 
seek  out  some  new  medium,  by  which  truth  might  be  established. 
After  much  study  and  reflection  on  this,  at  last^  when  I  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  there  seemed  to  be  opened  up  to  me  a  new 
scene  of  thought,  which  transported  me  beyond  measure,  and  made 
tne,  with  an  ardour  natural  to  young  men,  throw  up  every  other 
pleasure  or  business  to  apply  entirely  to  it.  The  law,  which  was  th6 
business  I  designed  to  follow,  appeared  nauseous  to  me,  and  I  could 
think  of  no  other  way  of  pushing  my  fortune  in  the  world,  but  that 
of  a  scholar  and  philosopher.  I  was  infinitely  happy  in  this  course 
of  life  for  some  months ;  till  at  last,  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
1 729,  all  my  ardour  seemed  in  a  moment  to  be  extinguished,  and  I 
could  no  longer  raise  my  mind  to  that  pitch,  which  formerly  gave 
me  such  excessive  pleasure.  I  felt  no  uneasiness  or  want  of  spirits, 
when  I  laid  aside  my  book ;  and  therefore  never  imagined  there  was 
liny  bodily  distemper  in  the  case,  but  that  my  coldness  proceeded 
from  a  laziness  of  temper,  which  must  be  overcome  by  redoubling 
my  application.  In  this  condition  I  remained  for  nine  months,  very 
uneasy  to  myself,  as  you  may  well  imagine^  but  without  growing 
afny  wor^e,   which  was  a  miracle.     There  was  another  particulaTf 
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which  contrihuted,  more  than  any  things  to  waste  my  spirits  and 
bring  on  me  this  distemper,  which  was,  that  having  read  many 
books  of  morality,  such  as  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plutarcli,  and  being 
smit  with  their  beautiful  representations  of  virtue  and  philosophy, 
I  undertook  the  improvement  of  my  temper  and  will,  along  with 
my  reason  and  understanding.  I  was  continually  fortifying  myself 
with  reflections  against  death,  and  poverty,  and  shame,  and  pain, 
and  all  the  other  calamities  of  life.  These  no  doubt  are  exceeding 
useful,  when  joined  with  an  active  life,  because  the  occasion  being 
presented  along  with  the  reflection,  works  it  into  the  soul,  and 
makes  it  take  a  deep  impression  ;  but  in  solitude  they  serve  to  little 
other  purpose  than  to  waste  the  spirits,  the  force  of  the  mind  meet* 
ing  ¥rith  no  resistance,  but  wasting  itself  in  the  air,  like  our  arm 
when  it  misses  its  aim.' " — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  31,  32. 

After  some  description  of  his  bodUy  ailments^  he  proceeds—  ; 

^*  Having  now  time  and  leisure  to  cool  my  inflamed  imagination, 
I  began  to  consider  seriously  how  I  should  proceed  in  my  philosophi- 
cal inquiries.  I  found  that  the  moral  philosophy  transmitted  to  us 
by  antiquity  laboured  under  the  same  inconvenience  that  has  been 
found  in  their  natural  philosophy,  of  being  entirely  hypothetical,  and 
depending  more  upon  invention  than  experience :  every  one  consulted 
his  fancy  in  erecting  schemes  of  virtue  and  of  hapgpess,  without  regard- 
ing human  nature,  upon  which  every  moral  conclusion  must  depend. 
This,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  make  my  principal  study,  and  the  source 
from  which  I  would  derive  every  truth  in  criticism  as  well  as  mora- 
lity. I  believe  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  most  of  the  philosophers  who 
liave  gone  before  us,  have  been  overthrown  by  the  greatness  of  their 
genius,  and  that  little  more  is  required  to  make  a  man  succeed  in 
this  study,  than  to  throw  ofl*  all  prejudices  either  for  his  own  opinions, 
or  for  those  of  others.  At  least,  this  is  all  I  have  to  depend  on  for 
the  truth  of  my  reasonings,  which  I  have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree, 
that  within  these  three  years,  I  find  I  have  scribbled  many  a  quire 
of  paper,  in  which  there  is  nothing  contained  but  my  own  inventions. 
This,  with  the  reading  most  of  the  celebrated  books  in  Latin,  French, 
and  English,  and  acquiring  the  Italian,  you  may  think  a  sufiicient 
business  for  one  in  perfect  health,  and  so  it  would  had  it  been  done 
to  any  purpose ;  but  my  disease  was  a  cruel  encumbrance  on  me.  I 
found  that  I  was  not  able  to  follow  out  any  train  of  thought,  by  die 
continued  stretch  of  view,  but  by  repeated  interruptions,  and  by  re- 
freshing my  eye  from  time  to  time  upon  other  objects.  Yet  with  this 
inconvenience  I  have  collected  the  rude  materials  for  many  volumes ; 
but  in  reducing  these  to  words,  when  one  must  bring  the  idea  he  com- 
prehended in  gross,  nearer  to  him,  so  as  to  contemplate  its  minutest 
parts,  and  keep  it  steadily  in  his  eye,  so  as  to  copy  these^  p^{}s  in 
order — this  I  found  impracticable  for  me,  nor  were  my  sjpilrf^  emu^l 
to  so  severe  an  employment.  Here  lay  my  greatest  cidamtty.  f  Odd 
m  hopes  of  delivering  my  opiniops  with  such  elegance  and  neatnesS| 
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as  to  draw  to  me  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  I  would  rather  live 
and  die  in  obscurity  than  produce  them  maimed  and  imperfect. 

^^  Such  a  miserable  disappointment  I  scarce  ever  remember  to  have 
heard  of.  The  small  distance  betwixt  me  and  perfect  health  makes 
me  the  more  uneasy  in  my  present  situation.  It  is  a  weakness  rather 
than  a  lowness  of  spirits  which  troubles  me,  and  there  seems  to  be  as 
great  a  difference  betwixt  my  distemper  and  common  vapours,  as  be- 
twixt vapours  and  madness.  I  have  noticed  in  the  writings  of  the 
Flinch  mystics,  and  in  those  of  our  fanatics  here,  that  when  they  give 
a  history  of  the  situation  of  their  souls,  they  mention  a  coldness  and 
desertion  of  the  spirit,  which  frequently  returns ;  and  some  of  themi 
at  the  beginning,  have  been  tormented  with  it  many  years.  As  this 
kind  of  devotion  depends  entirely  on  the  force  of  passion,  and  conse* 
quently  of  the  animal  spirits,  I  have  often  thought  that  their  case  and 
mine  were  pretty  parallel,  and  that  their  rapturous  admirations  might 
discompose  the  mbric  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  as  much  as  profound 
reflections,  and  that  warmth  and  enthusiasm  which  is  inseparable 
from  them."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  36-37. 

This  is  all  very  characteristic  and  very  remarkable;  knA 
while  it  undoubtedly  discloses  a  deep-seated  and  profound  Ht^ 
rary  ambition,  shows  also  how  thoroughly  innate  nis  scepticism 
was — and  with  how  bold  a  hand,  even  at  that  a^e,  he  was  con- 
templating the  challenge  of  even  the  most  received  and  estab- 
lished truths. 

And  we  may  here  observe,  that  Hume's  unbelief  neither  arose 
from  a  rebellion  to  the  restraints  of  religion,  or  from  the  harden- 
ing influence  of  a  dissolute  life.  That  the  tone  of  the  society  ia 
which  he  was  cast  gave  his  mind  a  bent  in  that  direction  is  very 
probable ;  and  it  is  also  likely  that  the  example  of  those  on 
whom  the  thin  cloak  of  religion  sat  so  lightly,  did  not  tend  te 
lessen  the  sceptical  bias  of  his  mind.  But  it  is  fair  to  say,  that 
he  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  honest,  as  far  &s  these 
opinions  were  concerned.  Whether  he  took  the  necessary 
means  to  inform  himself  or  not,  he  certainlv  was  not  convinced 
of  the  truth,  or  rather  convinced  himself  of  the  untruth,  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  such  being  his  conviction,  he  gave  it  to  the  world,  as 
we  i^all  immediately  see,  not  from  wanton  desire  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  virtue,  but  simply  because  he  thought  it  true. 

The  next  movement  in  the  philosopher's  career  was  his  enter^ 
ing  a  merchant's  house  in  Bristol ;  but  he  soon  found  that  atmosh 
p^ere  still  more  uncongenial  than  that  of  the  Parliament  House. 
He  escaped  to  France,  where  he  wandered  for  some  time,  ob* 
serving  men  and  manners  with  a  sagacious  and  discriminating 
eye,  and  preparing  materials  for  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 
It  so  happened  that  shortly  before  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in 
France,  the  Jansenist  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris 
were  in  vogue.    They  probably  formed  a  pregnant  topic  of  con- 
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Versation  in  Hume's  presence,  and  the  absurdity  with  which  they 
were  maintained  had  doubtless  its  effect  in  suggesting  the  train 
of  thought  which  resulted  in  the  famous  Essay  on  Miracles. 

In  France,  Hume  remained  for  three  years.    He  returned  to 
London  in  1737,  at  the  age  of  26,  to  superintend  the  launching 
df  his  first  literary  vessel,  the  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 
This  celebrated  work  was  published  in  1739. 

Mr.  Burton  gives  a  very  clear  and  able  analysis  of  this  remark- 
able production,  which  fell  so  silent  on  the  British  ear  that  the 
author  was  hardly  gratified  even  by  abuse.  We  agree  generally 
with  the  remarks  which  he  has  thrown  out  on  the  purely  metft^ 
physical  parts  of  that  work,  which  unquestionably  presented  a 
great  and  striking  example  of  inductive  reasoning,  as  applied  to 
mental  phenomena,  and  in  precision  and  style  afford  a  model  for 
philosophical  ratiocination.  Hume  thought  so  decidedly,  that 
even  while  he  erred  he  taught  the  way  to  truth  to  those  who  came 
after  him  ;  and  although  on  many  momentous  questions  he  ar- 
rived at  a  false  result,  we  concur  with  Mr.  Burton  in  thinking 
that  no  philosophical  writer  has  done  more  in  teaching  the  man-^ 
ner  in  which  the  inquiry  into  the  science  of  mind  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

Into  the  peculiar  merits  of  Hume's  theory  of  Idea£  and  Im*" 
pressions  it  is  not  within  our  present  limits  to  enter.  It  has  been' 
often  canvassed,  and  presents  about  as  many  defects,  as  a  mere' 
system  of  mind,  as  most  theories  that  have  been  propounded.  In 
metaphysics,  a  theory  has  generally  been  useftd  m  proportion  to 
the  skill  or  logic  employed  in  its  illustration.  It  is  of  service 
more  as  an  instrument  or  vehicle  of  truth,  than  as  a  subject  of 
absolute  demonstration.  Unquestionably  this  ^'  Treatise  of  Hu- 
man Nature  "  was  of  far  more  influence  as  an  example  of  a  lucid, 
logical,  and  calm  inquiry  into  the  operations  of  the  mind,  than  as 
furnishing  an  account,  having  any  pretensions  to  completeness, 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  mental  faculties  operate.  Of  his 
predecessors,  the  philosopher  who  most  nearly  approached  him  in 
manner  and  in  thought,  was  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  whose  own 
theory  is  not  the  worst  of  the  catalogue,  and  who  in  some 
measure  resembled  Hume  in  coolness  and  perspicuity. 

This  work,  as  we  have  said,  fell  still-born  from  the  press,  to 
the  deep  mortification  of  the  young  author.  Yet  from  this  acorn, 
flung  unguided  on  the  wilderness  of  the  public,  was  destined  to 
spring  the  Scottish  School  of  philosophy,  and  its  not  less  vigorous 
offshoot  among  our  German  neighbours. 

The  causes  which  led  to  its  cool  reception  probably  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  distaste  of  the  English  public  for  pure  metaphy- 
sics. Had  he  published  in  Edinburgh,  he  would  have  commanded 
more  attention  among  a  people  whose  cast  of  mind  rendered  such 
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studies  peculiarly  attractive  to  them.  But  he  would  at  the  same 
time  have  met  with  no  Inconsiderable  outbreak  of  indignatiouy 
in  consequence  of  the  sceptical  tone  of  the  work ;  and  on  this 
subject  we  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  intelligent  and  can- 
did biographer. 

In  remarking  on  Hume's  views  of  cause  and  effect,  Mr.  Burtoa 
has  the  following  passage : — 

'*  They  are  surely  no  enlightened  fi-iends  to  religion,  who  maintain 
that  the  suppression  of  inquiry  as  to  the  material  or  the  immaterial  world, 
is  favourable  to  the  cause  of  revealed  truth.  The  blasphemer  who 
raises  his  voice  offensively  and  contentiously  against  what  his  fellow- 
citizens  hold  sacred,  invokes  the  public  wrath,  and  is  no  just  object  of 
sympathy.  The  extent  of  his  punishment  is  regretted  only  when,  by 
its  vindictive  excess,  it  is  liable  to  excite  retaliatory  attacks  from  the 
same  quarter.  But  the  speculative  philosopher,  who  does  not  directly 
interfere  with  the  religion  of  his  neighbours,  should  be  led  to  the 
peaceful  pursuit  of  his  inquiries ;  and  those  who,  instead  of  meeting 
him  by  fair  argument^  cry  out  irreligion,  and  call  in  the  mob  to  their 
aid,  sliould  reflect  first,  whether  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  they  are 
right  in  their  conclusion,  that  his  inquiries,  if  carried  out,  would  be 
inimiciil  to  religion — ^whether  some  mind  more  acute  and  philosophical 
than  their  own,  may  not  either  finally  confute  the  sceptical  philoso- 
phcr's  argument,  or  prove  that  it  is  not  inimical  to  religion  ;  and,  se- 
condly, whether  they  are  not  likely  to  be  themselves  the  greatest  foes 
to  religion,  by  holding  that  it  requires  such  defence,  and  the  practical 
blasphemers,  by  proclaiming  that  religion  is  in  danger  f " — ^Yol.  i.,  pp. 
87,  88. 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  abstract  truth ;  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  Hume  or  his  writings,  nor 
would  Hume  himself  ever  have  held  such  a  tone.  It  is,  we  ad- 
niit,  quite  true  that  to  raise  a  cry  of  irreligion  against  a  theory  iu 
j)hy8ical  or  moral  science,  when  abstractly  propounded,  is  in' the 
general  both  weak  and  unjust.  He  who  believes  in  the  religion 
supposed  to  be  assailed,  must  believe  it  able  to  stand  all  legiti- 
mate tests ;  and  no  philosophical  inquiry,  if  conducted  on  logical 
or  inductive  principles,  should  be  put  down  on  that  ground,  if 
liable  to  no  other  criticism.  But  Hume  made  no  secret  of  his 
infidelity.  In  his  reasonings  he  never  approached  the  subject  of 
religion  without  plainly  indicating  the  state  of  his  convictions  in 
f*egaixl  to  it ;  and  certainly  no  man  had  ever  less  reason  to  com- 
plain of  being  called  an  infidel  than  Hume.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  say  he  gloried  in  it :  he  simply  professed  it,  but  he  never  made 
any  doubt  about  the  matter.  If  ne  had  merely  propounded  his 
doctrine  of  cause  and  effect,  and  left  others  to  follow  out  its  re- 
sults, there  might  have  been  some  reason  for  indignation  at  the. 
orthodox  clamour  with  which  be  was  afterwards  assailed.  But 
hb  was  accused  of  no  more  than  he  was  ready  and  anxious  to  pro* 
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fess.  He  was  a  far  more  philosophical  sceptic  than  Gibbon, 
whose  sneer  b  that  of  malevolence — or  of  Bolingbroke,  whose  spe- 
culationsy  founded  on  the  school  of  Shaftesbury,  and  betraymg 
far  more  vanity  than  reasoning,  border  on  the  Satanic.  Hume 
plainly  had  no  pleasure  in  abusing  any  religion ;  but  he  wished 
the  world  would  understand  that  he  believed  in  none* 

We  therefore  own  our  wonder  that  Mr,  Burton  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  insert  these  palliative  pages,  as  to  a  man 
who  felt  scepticism  so  little  as  a  reproach.  It  was  not  his  ab- 
stract the(»y,  but  his  avowed  practical  application  of  it,  which 
lexcited  comment  and  remonstrance ;  and  although  it  might  have 
been  as  well  if  some  of  his  assailants  had  stoppea  to  carry  out  his 
process,  he  who  stopped  midway  to  draw  specific  results  could 
not  be  surprised  with  reason,  or  complain  with  justice,  at  the  cla- 
mour and  revulsion  which  his  writings  originated  among  religi- 
ous men. 

In  what  language  scepticism  is  to  be  reproved,  or  in  what  tem- 
per treated,  is  a  toUdly  different  matter.  Of  course,  to  those  who 
consider  religion  as  purely  a  department  of  philosophy,  where  all 
men  may  with  impunity  select  their  own  theory,  and  where  pro- 
bably all  theories  nave  an  eoual  amount  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
the  pure  sceptic  who  disbelieves  all  seems  only  an  incredulous 
speculator.  But  to  any  one  who  really  looks  on  religion  as  a  se- 
nous  practical  concern,  it  is  impossible  to  remain  indifferent  to 
?ssaurts  which  aim  directly  and  avowedly  at  the  foundation  on 
which  liis  faith  rests.  There  are  two  processes  by  which  the  at- 
tack may  be  met.  One  is  to  stand  on  the  acknowledged  word 
of  truth,  and  show  the  contrariety  of  the  antagonist  argument ; 
and  this  to  the  man  who  feels  that  he  stands  ffrm  in  the  faith,  is 
tlie  shorter  and  the  safer  process.  The  other  is  to  grapple  with 
the  contending  theory  ana  show  its  actual  results ;  and  in  how 
iiiaiiy  departments  of  science  have  the  sceptic  cavillers,  who  but 
stepped  into  the  porch,  been  led  captive  in  triumph  under  the 
banner  of  Christianity  by  those  who  penetrated  the  shrine  ? 
The  latter  is  doubtless  the  more  philosopnic  alternative,  but  it  is 
not  one  to  which  the  powers  of  all  men  are  equal ;  and  no  man 
has  the  least  reason  to  grumble  that,  when  he  avows  himself  an 
infidel,  he  is  called  one.  How  far  the  name  infers  disgrace,  is,  of 
course,  a  question  on  which  he  and  his  accusers  will  necessarily 
be  at  issue ;  but  he  ought  to  feel  no  more  offence  in  being  styled 
an  infidel,  than  the  other  does  in  bein^  denominated  a  Chxistian* 
..  A  little  farther  on  in  his  book,  Mr.  Burton's  anxiety  to  protect 
tlie  Christianity  of  Hume,  leads  him  to  mistake  manifest  banter 
for  sober  earnest.  He  is  engaged  in  the  not  very  probable  task 
of  denronstrating  that  Hume's  doctrines  of  fi'ee-will  and  neces- 
sity, and  even  his  \dews  of  miracles,  were  consonant  with^  and 
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calculated  to  support  the  views  of  such  evangelical  clergy  as 
Whitefleld  and  Erskine.  He  says,  that  "  in  this  same  section  on 
miracles,  there  are  repeated  protests  against  the  reader  assuming 
that  the  writer  is  arguing  against  the  Christian  faith."  And  in 
illustration  of  these  "  protests,"  he  quotes  two  sentences  which 
we  have  always  read  as  plain  and  palpable  sneers,  and  which 
even  in  Mr.  Burton*s  pages  it  is  impossible  to  read  in  any  other 
manner.  "  As  if,"  says  Hume,  "  the  testimony  of  man  could  ever 
be  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of  God  himself  loho  conducted  the 
pen  of  tlie  inspired  writers"  And  again,  "  Our  most  holy  reli- 
gion is  founded  in  faith,  not  on  reason ;  and  it  is  a  sure  method  of 
exposing  it^  to  put  it  to  such  a  trial  as  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  to 
endure,"  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  Whitefield  and 
Erskine  had  made  common  cause  with  a  man  who  held  that  the 
testimony  of  men  wa&  opposed  to  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour,  or  that  our  most  holy  religion  was  not  fitted  to  endure 
the  test  of  reason  :  and  we  do  indeed  marvel  how  such  senten- 
ces, from  such  a  pen  as  Hume's,  should  ever  have  been  imagined 
by  Mr.  Burton  to  convey  anything  but  the  sneer  which  every 
line  evinces. 

But  we  gladly  leave  this  topic,  which,  though  important,  is 
unpleasant,  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  After  the 
premature  interment  of  his  first  literary  infant,  Hume  retired 
once  more  to  the  paternal  shades  of  Ninewells,  to  meditate  fresh 
dreams  of  literary  renown,  and  to  forget  if  possible  past  disap- 
pointments. A  correspondence  with  Francis  Hutcheson,  then 
m  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  closes  the  history  of  the  unfor- 
tunate "  Treatise,"  ana  the  next  attempt  we  find  made  in  the 
year  1741,  in  the  shape  of  two  anonymous  volumes  of  "  Essays 
Moral  and  Political."  These  were  published  in  Edinburgh,  and 
were  very  favourably  received,  so  much  so  as  to  make  the  young 
author  soon  forget  his  former  mortification.  The  Essays  them- 
selves are  too  well  known  to  require  further  remark :  they  are 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  author.  Of  the  Moral  Essays  we 
need  not  speak :  but  the  Political  branch  of  the  work  is  well- 
deserving  of  notice,  both  from  the  views  elucidated  in  them,  and 
from  their  greater  liberality  of  tone,  as  compared  with  the  more 
mature,  or  rather  more  hardened  views  of  the  author  of  the 
History  of  England.  We  think  Mr.  Burton  is  not  altogether 
accurate  in  underrating  the  prior  writers  on  the  English  Con- 
stitution. To  ffo  no  fartner  back,  Bolingbroke,  whatever  in  prac- 
tice he  might  be,  had  a  very  thorough  knowledgje  of  the  Consti- 
tution, ana  a  fest  hold  of  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty. 
They  an?  nowhere  more  soundly  or  elegantly  expounded  than 
in  his  Political  Treatises.  And  even  in  the  Craftsman,  of  which 
Mr.  Burton  speaks  so  slightingly — a  work  now  little  read  or 
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known,  there  are  political  disquisitions  replete  with  Constitu- 
tional knowledge,  and  forming,  if  we  mistake  not,  part  of  those 
stores  from  which  Fox  drew^  his  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
views  of  English  freedom.  But  still,  these  Essays  of  Hume  con- 
tain the  germ  of  great  and  important  principles  of  Government, 
with  a  certain  prospective  or  prophetic  character,  striking  out  as 
it  were,  and  laying  bare  the  veins  of  political  truth  which  have 
since  been  so  ably  worked.  Here  may  be  found  the  germs  of 
those  principles  of  political  economy,  and  utilitarian  government 
which  Adam  Smitn  and  Bentham  respectively  afterwards  raised 
into  systems.  Indeed,  it  would  rather  appear  that  Hume  com- 
municated to  his  friend  Adam  Smith  some  of  the  unused  mate- 
rials which  he  had  collected  for  these  Essays ;  and  in  this  way 
his  sagacity  and  industry  may  have  tended  not  a  little  to  build 
up  that  throne  on  which  Smith  still  reigns  unapproached. 

This  period  of  Hume's  life,  which  was  the  dawn  of  his  celebrity, 
found  him  a  poor  but  cheerful  philosopher,  with  no  settled  occu- 
pation beyond  following  out  his  system,  and  enjoying  and  adding 
enjoyment  to  a  pleasant  circle  of  Scottish  friends.  Mr.  Burton 
has  given  us  a  good  many  of  his  more  familiar  letters,  written  at 
this  period  to  Mure  of  Caldwell,  Oswald  of  Dunnikier,  and  other 
well-known  Scottish  characters  of  the  period.  His  epistolary 
style  is  admirable, — playful,  friendly,  and  free  of  restramt,  with 
k  Vein  of  gentle  courtesy  throughout, — in  short,  the  philosopher 
nowhere  appears  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  unoress  of  his 
private  correspondence.  The  following  at  a  venture  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen : — 

"  Hume  to  William  Muke  of  Caldwell, 

^  September  10. 

"  I  ifiade  a  pen,  dipt  it  in  ink,  and  set  myself  down  in  a  posture 
6f  writing,  before  I  had  thought  of  any  subject,  or  made  provision  of 
ime  single  thought,  by  which  I  might  entertain  you.  1  trusted  to  my 
better  genius  that  he  would  supply  me  in  a  case  of  such  urgent  neces- 
sity ;  but  having  thrice  scratched  my  head,  and  thrice  bit  my  nails, 
nothing  presented  itself,  and  I  threw  away  my  pen  in  great  indigna- 
tion. ^  O !  thou  instrument  of  dulness,'  says  I,  '  doest  thou  desert 
me  in  my  greatest  necessity  ?  and,  being  thyself  so  false  a  friend,  hast 
thon  a  secret  repugnance  at  expressing  my  friendship  to  the  faithful 
Mure,  who  knows  thee  too  well  ever  to  trust  to  thy  caprices,  and  who 
never  takes  thee  in  his  hand  without  reluctance.  While  I,  miserable 
wretch  that  I  am,  have  put  my  chief  confidence  in  thee  ;  and,  relin- 
quishing the  sword,  the  gown,  the  cassock,  and  the  toilette,  have 
trusted  to  thee  alone  for  my  fortune  and  lajJamQ.  Begone !  a,vaunt ! 
Betum  to  the  goose  from  whence  thou  earnest.  With  her  thou  wast  of 
some  use,  while  thou  conveyedst  her  through  the  ethereal  regions. 
And  why,  allks  1  when  plucks  irom  her  wing,  and  pat  into  my  hand, 
Soest  tboa  not  tecogoise  isome  similitade  betwixt  it  aad  ibf  native 
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6oil,  and  render  me  the  same  service,  in  aiding  the  flights  of  my  heavy 
ima^nation  V 

"  Thus  accused,  the  pen  erected  itself  upon  its  point,  placed  itself 
betwixt  my  Angers  and  my  thumb,  and  moved  itself  to  and  fro  upon 
this  paper,  to  inform  you  of  the  story,  complain  to  you  of  my  injus- 
tice, and  desire  your  good  offices  to  the  reconciling  such  ancient  friends. 
But  not  to  speak  nonsense  any  longer,  (by  which,  however,  I  am  glad  I 
have  already  filled  a  page  of  paper,)  I  an*ived  here  about  three  weeks 
ago,  am  in  good  health,  and  very  deeply  immersed  in  books  and  study. 
Tell  your  sister.  Miss  Betty,  (after  having  made  her  my  compliments,) 
that  I  am  as  grave  as  she  imagines  a  philosopher  should  be— laugh 
only  once  a  fortnight,  sigh  tenderly  once  a  week,  but  look  sullen  every 
moment.  In  short,  none  of  Ovid's  metamorphoses  ever  showed  so 
absolute  a  change  from  a  human  creature  into  a  beast ;  I  meiui  from 
a  gallant  into  a  philosopher. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  you  see  my  Lord  Glasgow  very  oflen,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  suppose,  when  I  write  to  one,  I  pay  my  respects  to  both. 
At  least,  I  hope  he  will  so  far  indulge  my  laziness.  Hanc  veniam  pe» 
timusqtie  dammque  vidssim, 

"  Did  you  receive  my  letter  from  Glasgow?  I  hope  it  did  not  dis- 
please you.     What  are  your  resolutions  with  regard  to  that  affair  ? 

"  Remember  me  to  your  sister,  Miss  Nancy,  to  Miss  Dunlop,  and  to 
Mr.  Leechman.  Tell  your  mother,  or  sisters,  or  whoever  is  most  con- 
cerned about  the  matter,  that  their  cousin,  John  Steuart,  is  in  Eng- 
land, and,  as  'tis  believed,  will  return  with  a  great  fortune. 

^^  I  say  not  a  word  of  Mr.  Hutcheson,  for  fear  you  should  tbmk  I 
intend  to  run  the  whole  circle  of  my  West-country  acquaintance,  and 
4o  make  you  a  bearer  of  a  great  many  formal  compliments.  But  I 
remember  you  all  very  kindly,  and  desire  to  be  remembered  by  you, 
and  to  be  spoke  of  sometimes,  and  to  be  wrote  to." — ^YoL  i.  pp.  153- 
155. 

It  seems  that  in  1745  Hume  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
obtain  the  Chair  of  Ethics,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It 
was  thought,  however,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  author  of  the 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature  was  not  exactly  the  best  exponent 
of  ethics,  or  the  safest  guide  for  the  rising  generation ;  and  the 
dioice  fell  on  Mr.  Wilnam  Cieghom,  who  held  it  without  at  least 
alarming  the  orthodoxy  of  the  public.  Foiled  in  this,  Hume's 
next  occupation  was  a  very  singular  one,  and  placed  him  in  a 
position  quite  as  extraordinary  for  a  philosopher,  and  nearly  as 
ridiculous,  as  when  twentv  years  afterwards  ne  found  himself  the 
rage  at  every  beauty's  toilet  in  Paris.  It  proved,  however,  no 
laughing  matter  for  Hume  at  the  time.  The  last  Marquis  of 
Annandale  invited  Hume  to  come  and  live  w^ith  him  in  the  capa- 
city of  companion.  In  point  of  fact  his  Lordship  was  insane^ 
and  his  insanity  took  a  literary  turn,  which  probably  suggested 
Hume  as  an  appropriate  appendage  to  his  establishment.  His  pre- 
decessor in  this  singular  office  seems  to  have  been  a  beau  bj 
})rofessiQn,  and  his  i^al  master  was  a  Captain  Philip  Vincent,  who 
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ivas  a  relation  of  the  Marchioness,  a  man  of  coarse  manners  and 
vnlgar  mind,  if  one  may  judge  of  him  from  the  traces  preserved  of 
him  in  these  volumes.  It  mav  be  easily  supposed  that  the  posi- 
tion soon  became  one  which  all  Hume's  philosophy  could  hardly 
enable  him  to  endure.  The  Marquis  grew  more  mad,  and  the 
brother-in-law  more  intolerable,  as  the  year  went  on ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  dismissed  after  a  quarrel  with  Vincent, 
and  brought  an  action  against  the  Marquis  for  £75  of  arrears  of 
salary-'-a  most  inglorious  ending  of  an  inglorious  servitude. 
The  correspondence  on  the  subject  is  curious,  and  more  creditable 
to  Hume's  temper  than  to  his  independence. 

The  scene  snifts  again,  and  we  find  our  philosophical  hero 
secretary  to  General  Sinclair,  in  his  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
France — ^a  scheme  which  turned  out  thoroughly  abortive,  and 
which  had  no  result  worth  mentioning,  excepting  that  it  gave 
the  future  historian  some  insight  into  military  operations,  such 
as  diey  were  at  that  day.  Hume  appears  to  have  thought^ 
however,  that  this  brilliant  service  entitled  him  to  be  put  on 
half-pay — a  claim  which  he  did  not  abandon  till  1763.  Indeed, 
obstinacy  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  element  in  his 
character.  It  would  also  seem  that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of 
laying  aside  the  pen  for  more  warlike  weapons,  and  accepting  a 
company,  if  one  could  be  procured :  he  says,  however,  "  this  I 
build  not  on :  nor  indeed  am  I  very  fond  of  it." 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year  he  accompanied  General 
Sinclair  on  his  embassy  to  Turin — ^was  near  the  scene  of  that 
most  paltry  of  engagements  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  and  visited 
the  plains  of  Mantua  and  the  Eternal  City,  with  much  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  Lord  Charlemont's  description  of  him  while 
there  is  worth  transcribing. 

**  *  Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  man  more  unlike  his  real 
character  than  David  Hume.  The  powers  of  physiognomy  were 
bafl9ed  by  his  countenance ;  neither  could  the  most  skilful  in  that 
science  pretend  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  faculties  of  his 
mind,  in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his  visage.  His  face  was  broad 
and  £a,t,  his  mouth  wide,  and  without  any  other  expression  than  that 
of  imbecility.  His  eyes  vacant  and  spiritless,  and  the  corpulence  of 
his  whole  person  was  £ur  better  fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a 
turtle-eating  alderman^  than  of  a  refined  philosopher.  His  speech  in 
English  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent,  and 
his  French  was,  if  possible,  still  more  laughable ;  so  that  wisdom  most 
certainly  never  disguised  herself  before  in  so  uncouth  a  garb.  Though 
now  near  fifty  years  old,  he  was  healthy  and  strong ;  but  his  health 
and  strength,  far  from  being  advantageous  to  his  figure,  instead  of  man- 
ly comeliness,  had  only  the  appearance  of  rusticity.  His  wearing  an 
uniform  added  greatly  to  his  natural  awkwardness,  for  he  wore  it  like 
a  grocer  of  the  trained  bands.  Sinclair  was  a  lieutenant-general,  and 
was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  ai;d  Turin,  as  a  military  envoj',  to  see 
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that  tiieir  quota  of  troops  was  famished  by  the  Austrians  and  Pied^^ 
montese.  It  was  therefore  thought  necessary  that  his  secretary  should 
appear  to  be  an  officer,  and  Hume  was  accordingly  disguised  in 
scarlet.'  "—Vol  i.  pp.  270,  271. 

During  his  absence  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Understand- 
ing had  been  published,  with  no  great  popularity  at  fii*8t.  Had 
we  space,  we  should  be  inclined  to  discuss  at  some  little  length 
Mr.  Burton's  observations  on  free-will  and  necessity,  as  well  as 
on  miracles — a  subject  on  which  we  own  we  do  not  very  well 
understand  him.  But  the  field  is  too  wide  to  admit  of  our  en- 
tering on  it  at  present. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  conclude  this 
hasty  sketch,  by  simply  alluding  to  the  remainder  of  Hume's 
career.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  formerl  the  de- 
sign of  writing,  and  began  to  collect  the  materials  for  his  His- 
tory, the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  the  year  1762. 
Attention  was  soon  attracted  to  the  pure  style  ana  masterly 
ability  of  the  work ;  but  still  it  had  not  all  the  success  he  esr 
pected.  The  star  of  Robertson  was  beginning  to  ascend,  and  to 
outshine  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  only 
indications  we  find  in  Hume  of  jealousy  of  a  friend,  occur  in  his 
letters  on  this  mortifying  topic.  These  things  soured  his  feeU 
ings  towards  his  countrymen — at  least  those  of  the  south.  He 
never  speaks  of  an  Englishman  in  his  correspondence  without 
some  epithet  of  contempt  or  disgust ;  and  his  hatred  of  popular 

fovernment  seems  to  have  been  nearly  increased  to  monomania 
y  the  exasperated  state  of  his  feelings  towards  an  undiscrimi* 
nating  public.  Accordingly,  in  the  succeeding  editions  of  hii 
history,  he  carefully  expunged  all  phrases  which  might  seem  to 
savour,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  of  whiggery :  and  in  th^ 
mighty  influence  which  that  classic  and  polished  work  has  bad 
in  forming  the  minds,  and  warping  the  views  of  the  succeediog 
generation,  he  had  a  most  unphilosophical  but  triumphant  p^ 
venge  on  the  neglect  of  his  contemix)raries. 

In  1763  he  went  to  Paris  with  Lord  Hertford,  then  our  Am» 
bassador  at  that  Court ;  and  certainly  if  French  empressimeni 
could  atone  for  English  rudeness,  the  balm  was  most  copioiui4y 
applied.  "  He  was,"  Horace  Walpole  says,  grudgingly  enough^ 
*^  quite  the  mode  (^  though  the  cynical  Englishman  cannot  with- 
hold an  expression  of  sneering  wonder  that  a  fat  Scotchman 
should  have  been  so  much  honoured.  His  reputation  had  travel- 
led before  him ;  and  kings,  queens,  and  princes,  grave  minister? 
and  gay  ladies  of  quality,  wits  and  men  of  science,  in  short  all 
the  component  parts  of  that  motley  Vanity  Fair,  joined  in  ince$r 
sant  adulation  and  devotion  to  the  great  champion  of  infidelity. 
Unused  as  he  was  to  such  a  scene,  Hume  stood  his  new-bora 
honours  with  singular  equanimity.  It  was  indeed  a  circle  of  gr^ 
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names  in  which  he  moved — ^D'Alembert,  Turgot,  Conti — stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  science  and  in  society.  Yet  there  is 
something  awful  to  think  that  in  this  gay  and  thoughtless  assem- 
blage it  was  not  so  much  the  genius  as  the  infidelity  of  the  philo- 
sopher which  established  his  popularity ;  and  in  contemplating 
the  utter  impiety  and  blasphemy  of  these  polished  circles,  it  is 
not  diflicult  to  descry  the  seeds  which  so  soon  afterwards  ripened 
into  appropriate  but  fearful  convulsion. 

Hume  returned  to  England  in  1766^  bringing  with  him  the 
eccentric  madman  Bousseau,  for  whose  fancied  wrongs  Hume's 
honest  sympathy  had  been  excited.  But,  morbid  and  ungrate- 
ful, Rousseau  turned  on  his  benefactor  before  many  months  were 
over ;  and  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  his  protfege  seem  to 
have  roused  Hume  to  more  genuine  anger  tlian  his  correspon- 
dence anywhere  previously  betrays.  He  was  not  fortunate  in 
his  dealings  with  literary  lunatics* 

Hume's  fortune  had  been  improved  by  his  later  occupations, 
and  in  1766  he  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  a  clearness  and  despatch 
which  showed  that  he  had  as  much  practical  ability  as  power  of 
abstract  thought  and  logical  discrimination.  His  appointment 
terminated  by  the  ministerial  convulsions  of  the  day,  and  Hume 
once  more  retired,  with  a  decent  competence,  to  private  life. 
He  resided  in  Edinburgh  till  the  year  1776,  when,  compelled  by 
ill  health  to  seek  for  advice  in  England,  he  died  at  Bath,  on  the 
25th  of  August  of  that  year,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

Of  Hume's  merits  as  a  man  of  letters  it  is  high  and  deserved 
praise  to  say,  that  himself  a  Scotchman,  speaking  the  vernacular 
in  all  its  Doric  breadth,  his  style  is  purer  and  more  &ultless  than 
that  of  any  writer  of  that  century,  at  least  of  the  latter  half  of  it. 
It  is  not  such  English  as  Dryden's,  nor  is  it  as  flowing  and  florid 
as  Bolingbroke's.  It  has  a  little  of  the  constraint  of  a  man  writ- 
ing in  a  language  not  quite  familiar;  still  we  have  no  English 
work  of  philosophy,  the  language  of  which  is  so  purely  philosophic, 
and  no  history,  the  style  of  which  is  so  eminently  historical. 
-  His  History,  however,  will  not  be  the  lasting  memorial  of  his 
name.  The  far-reaching  stretch  of  his  philosophy  has  engra- 
ven his  name  deep  in  the  records  of  human  thoagnt ;  and  melan- 
choly as  it  may  be  to  think  that  all  the  consolation  it  afforded  its 
author  was  the  conclusion  that  all  was  darkness  and  uncertainty: 
'and  many  as  the  minds  have  been  whose  steadfastness  have  bemi 
shaken  by  the  daring  infidelity  of  this  great  master,  we  yet 
venture  to  think  that  his  searching  spirit  of  inquiry  has  only 
tended  to  strengtlien  those  pillars  of  faith  w^hich  he  intended  to 
shake,  and  to  elucidate  in  still  greater  brightness  those  great 
truths  at  which  his  darts  were  so  unavailingly  htirled. 
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-Art.  XI. — 1;  Mavt^  best  Eulogy  after  Death.  A  Sermaii preached 
in  the  Assembly  Hallj  Canonmitlsy  June  6, 1847,  beinff  the  Sab^ 
bai/t  imniediately  after  the  Funeral  of  Thomas  Chalmers^  D.D,^ 
LL.D.y  ^e.  8^c.  By  James  Sievekight,  D.D.,  Miarkinch, 
Moderator  of  the  (xeneral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Chxirch  of 
Scotland. 

2.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Mbimingsid,e  Free  Churchy  June  6, 
...    1847,  being  the  Sabbath  immediately  foUovnng  the  Funeral  of 

Thomas  Chalmers^  D.D.y  LLM.     By  the  Rev.  John  Bruce, 
A.M.,  Free  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh. 

3.  ''He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.^.  A  Sermon  preached  in  l]ie 
Territorial  Churchy  West  Forty  Edinburgh^  June  6, 1847,  beina 

.  the  Sabbath  immediately  following  ifie  Funeral  of  Thomas  Chat- 
mersy  D.D.y  LL.D.  By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  Free  Tol- 
booth  Church,  Edinbur^. 

4.  ElijaJis  Translation.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Clialmers*  Ter- 
ritorial Churchy  West  Forty  on  June  6,  1847,  being  the  Sabbath 
immediately  after  the  Funeral  of  Thomas  ChalmeriSy  D.D.y  LL.D.y 
4rc.  S^c.    By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Tasker,  Minister  of  that  Church. 

5.  Dying  in  the  Lord.  Being  the  Substance  of  two  Discourses 
preached  in  the  Free  Church  of  Bumtislandy  on  the  Sabbath 
after  the  Funeral  of  Tliomas  Chalmers,  D.D.y  LL.D.y  Sfv.  ^c. 
By  the  Rev.  David  Couper,  Burntisland. 

6.  'The  Chariot  of  Israel  and  the  Horsemen  thereof.  A  Discourse 
delivered  by  the  Rev,  J.  A.  Wallace,  in  the  Free  Churchy  Ha-- 
wicky  after  the  Funeral  of  Thomas  Cluilmersy  D.D.y  LLD. 

7.  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  By  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Gibson,  Belfast. 

8.  The  Righteous  Man  taken  away  from  the  Evil  to  come.  A 
Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmersy  D.h.y 
LL.D.y  ^c.  ^c.    By  the  Kev.  John  G.  Lorimer,  Glasgow. 

9.  A  Discourse  of  the  Qualities  and  Wbrt/i  of  Thomas  ChalmerSy 
D.D.    By  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D. 

10.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers;  his  Charactery  lAfcy  and  Labours. 
A  Sermon  preached  in  Hanover  Presbyterian  Churchy  Brightony 
on  Sabbathy  June  13y  1847.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  J. 
Ross.    Brighton. 

11.  The  late  Dr.  Chalmers.    By  A.  S.  P.,  Glasgow. 

12.  Dr.  C/uilm€rs4    Extracted  from  the  ^^Presbyterian  Revieiv.^ 

To  these  powerful  and  affectionate  tributes  we  would  gladly 
refer  our  readers,  and  ourselves  keep  silence.  By  and  by 
the  grief  and  panic  so  lately  felt  in  our  Northern  Capital  will 
subside  into  historic  veneration,  and  legitimate  Biography  will 
bring  to  light  the  d<?tBils  of  Dr.  Cliolmei's'  interior  and  most 
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instructive  life.  And  then  it  may  be  possible  for  most  admiring 
iind  indebted  friends  to  sketch  his  character  with  a  pen  that  does 
not  falter  and  an  eye  that  does  not  fill.  He  was  too  closely  con- 
nected with  this  Review,  and  it  owes  him  too  much  to  permit; 
bis  decease  to  pass  without  the  earliest  record ;  but  so  close  was 
that  connexion  and  so  great  were  these  obligations  that  our 
readers  will  not  wonder  if  the  earliest  notice  is  but  short. 

Thomas  Chalmers  was  bom  at  Anstruther,  in  Fife,  on  the 
17th  of  March  1780,  and  was  early  sent  to  study  at  St.  Andrew's 
University.  From  traditions  still  plentiful  in  the  North,  his 
college  career  must  have  been  distinguished  by  some  of  his  sub- 
sequent peculiarities — energy,  good  humour,  companionableness, 
tod  ascendancy  over  others.  And  it  was  then  that  his  passion 
for  the  physicfiJ  sciences  was  first  developed.  He  studied  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  and  some  branches  of  natural  history  with 
more  than  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  with  such  success  that 
besides  assisting  his  own  professor  he  made  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  mathematical  chair  in  Edinburgh.  For  these  early  pursuits 
he  never  lost  a  lingering  taste,  ana  in  the  summer  holidays  of 
his  mellow  age  it  was  his  delight  to  give  lectures  to  youthful 
audiences  on  electricity  and  the  laws  of  chemical  combination. 
His  attainments  in  these  fields  of  knowledge  were  not  those  of 
a  mere  amateur ;  but  in  earlier  life  had  all  the  system  and  security 
of  an  accomplished  philosopher.  And  though  for  some  years 
they  engrossed  him  too  mucn,  they  afterwards  helped  him  amaz- 
ingly. Mathematics  especially  gave  him  the  power  of  sevei'e 
and  continuous  thinking;  and  enabled  him,  unseduced  by  a 
salient  fancy,  to  follow  each  recondite  speculation  to  its  curious 
landing-place,  and  each  high  argument  to  its  topmost  stronghold. 
And  wndst  this  stern  discipline  gave  a  stability  to  his  judgment 
and  a  steadiness  to  his  intellect,  such  as  few  men  of  exuberant 
imagination  have  ever  enjoyed,  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  natural 
i^iences  furnished  that  ima^nation  with  its  appropriate  wealth. 
They  supplied  the  imagery  often  gorgeous  and  august,  sometimes 
brilliant  and  dazzling,  by  which  m  after  days  he  made  familiar 
tihiths  grander  or  clearer  than  they  had  ever  been  before ;  and, 
linked  together  by  a  genius  mighty  in  analogies,  they  formed 
the  rope-ladder  by  which  he  scaled  pinnacles  of  dazzling  eleva- 
tion, and  told  down  to  wondering  listeners  the  new  panorama 
which  stretched  around  him.  Consecrated  and  Chnstianized, 
his  youthful  science  reappeared  and  was  laid  on  the  altar  of  reli- 
gion in  the  Astronomical  Discourses  and  Natural  Theology. 

The  first  place  where  he  exercised  his  ministry  was  Cavers,  in 
the  South  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  helper  to  the  aged  minister. 
It  was  here  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Charters  of  Wil- 
ton^-«a  minister  remarkable  fur  this,  that  he  did  not  preach  any- 
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thiuff  which  he  did  not  understand.  He  did  not  fully  understand 
the  Gospel,  and  he  did  not  fully  preach  it ;  but  those  moral 
truths  and  personal  duties  which  he  did  comprehend,  he 
enforced  with  a  downrightness,  a  simplicity  and  minuteness 
Which  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  To  latest  existence  Dr. 
Chalmers  retained  a  profound  respect  for  the  practical  wis- 
dom and  lively  sense  of  this  Scottish  Epictetus ;  and  though 
it  is  comparing  the  gi'eater  with  the  less,  those  who  have  heard 
him  in  his  more  familiar  sermons — discoursing  the  matter  with  a 
village  audience,  or  breaking  it  down  to  the  unlettered  hearers  of 
the  West  Port  or  the  Dean — were  just  listening  to  old  Charters 
of  Wilton,  revived  in  a  more  affectionate  and  evangelical  version. 
In  May  1803,  he  was  settled  in  the  rural  parish  of  Kilmany. 
This  was  to  his  heart's  content.  It  brought  nim  back  to  his  na- 
tive county.  It  gave  him  an  abundance  of  leisure.  It  brought 
him  near  the  manse  of  Flisk,  and  beside  a  congenial  and  distin- 
guished naturalist.  It  was  the  country,  with  the  clear  stars 
above  and  the  glorious  hills  around  him ;  and  it  allowed  him  to 
wander  all  day  long,  hammer  in  hand  and  botanical  box  on  his 
shoulders,  chipping  the  rocks  and  ransacking  the  glens,  and  cul- 
tivating a  kindly  acquaintance  with  the  outlandish  peasantry. 
But  all  this  while,  though  a  minister,  he  was  ignorant  of  essen- 
tia;! Christianity.  There  was  in  nature  much  that  pleased  his 
taste,  and  he  knew  very  well  the  quickened  step  and  tne  glisten- 
ing eye  of  the  eager  collector,  as  he  pounces  on  some  rare  crystal 
or  quaint  and  novel  flower.  But  as  ^et  no  Bible  text  had  made 
his  Dosom  flutter,  and  he  had  not  hidden  in  his  heart  sayings 
which  he  had  detected  with  delight  and  treasured  up  like  pearls. 
And  though  his  nature  was  genial  and  benevolent — though  he 
hud  his  chosen  friends  and  longed  to  elevate  his  parishioners  to  a 
higher  level  of  intelligence,  and  domestic  comfort,  and  virtuous 
enjoyment — he  had  not  discovered  any  Being  possessed  of  such 
paramount  claims  and  overwhelming  attractions  as  to  make  it 
end  enough  to  live  and  labour  for  His  sake.  But  that  discovery 
he  made  while  writing  for  an  Encyclopaedia  an  article  on  Chris- 
tianity. The  death  of  a  relation  is  said  to  have  saddened  his 
mind  into  more  than  usual  thoughtfulness,  and  whilst  engaged 
in  the  researches  which  his  task  demanded,  the  scheme  of  Uod 
was  manifested  to  his  astonished  understanding,  and  the  Son  of 
God  was  reyealed  to  his  admiring  and  adoring  affections.  The 
Godhead  embodied  in  the  person  and  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  the  Sa^aour,  the  remarkable  arrangement  for  the  removal  and 
annihilation  of  sin,  a  gratuitous  pardon  as  the  germ  of  piety  and 
the  secret  of  spiritual  peace — these  truths  flung  a  brightness  over 
hi&  field  of  view,  and  accumulated  in  wonder  and  endearment 
round  the  Redeemer's  person.    He  found  himself  in  sudden  pos- 
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tession  of  an  instrument  potent  to  touch,  and,  in  certain  circum- 
stancej»9  omnipotent  to  transform  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  exulted 
to  discover  a  Friend  all-worthy  and  divine,  to  whom  he  might 
dedicate  his  every  faculty,  and  in  serving  whom  he  would  most 
effectually  subserve  the  widest  good  of  man.  And  ignorant  of 
their  peculiar  phraseology,  almost  ignorant  of  their  history,  by 
the  direct  door  of  the  Bible  itself  he  landed  on  the  theology  of 
tlie  Beformers  and  the  Puritans  ;  and  ere  ever  he  was  aware,  his 
quickened  and  concentrated  faculties  were  intent  on  reviving  and 
ennobling  the  old  Evangelism. 

The  heroism  with  which  he  avowed  his  change,  and  the  fer- 
vour with  which  he  proclaimed  the  newly-discovered  Gospel, 
made  a  mighty  stir  in  the  quiet  country  round  Kilmany ;  and 
at  last  the  renown  of  this  upland  Boanerges  began  to  spread  over 
Scotland,  till  in  1815  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  invited  him 
to  come  and  be  the  minister  of  their  Tron  Church  and  parish. 
He  came,  and  in  that  city  for  eight  years  sustained  a  series  of  the 
most  brilliant  arguments  and  overpowering  appeals  in  behalf  of 
vital  godliness  which  devotion  has  ever  kindled  or  eloquence  ever 
launched  into  the  flaming  atmosphere  of  human  thought*  And 
though  the  burning  words  and  meteor  fancies  were  to  many  no 
more  than  a  spectacle — the  crash  and  sparkle  of  an  illumination 
which  exploded  weekly  and  lit  up  the  Tron  Church  into  a  dome 
of  coloured  fire — they  were  designed  by  their  author  and  they 
told  like  a  weekly  bombardment.  Into  the  fastnesses  of  aristocra- 
tic hauteur  and  commercial  self-sufficiency — into  the  airy  bat- 
tlements of  elegant  morality  and  irreligious  respectability  they 
sent  showering  the  junipers  of  hot  conviction ;  and  in  hundreds 
of  consciences  were  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong-holds. 
And  though  the  effort  was  awful — though  in  each  paroxysmal 
climax,  as  his  aim  pointed  more  and  yet  more  loftily,  he  poured 
forth  his  very  soul — ^for  the  Gospel,  and  love  to  men,  and  zeal  for 
God  now  mingled  with  his  being,  and  formed  his  temperament, 
his  genius,  and  his  passion — though  he  himself  was  his  own  artil- 
lery, and  in  these  self-consuming  sermons  was  rapidly  blazing 
away  that  holocaust — himself — the  effort  was  sublimely  success- 
ful. In  the  cold  philosophy  of  the  Eastern  capital  and  the 
coarse  earthliness  of  the  Western  a  breach  was  effected,  and  in 
its  Bible  dimensions  and  its  sovereign  insignia  the  Gospel  tri- 
umphant went  through.  Though  the  labours  of  Love  and  Bal- 
four had  been  blessed  to  the  winning  of  many,  it  was  not  till  in 
the  might  of  commanding  intellect  and  consecrated  reason  Chal- 
mers came  up — it  was  not  till  then  that  the  citadel  yielded,  and 
evangelical  doctrine  effected  its  lodgment  in  the  meditative  and 
active  mind  of  modem  Scotland ;  and  whatever  other  influences 
may  have  worked  together^  it  was  then  and  there  that  the  buttle  oS 
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a  vitalized  Christianity  was  fought  and  won.  Patrons  converted 
or  overawed,  evangelical  majorities  in  Synods  and  Assemblies, 
(Church  of  Scotland  Missions,  the  two  hundred  additional  cha- 
pels, the  Disruption,  the  Free  Church,  an  earnest  ministry  and 
a  liberal  laity,  are  thie  trophies  of  this  good  soldier,  and  the  splen- 
did results  of  that  Glasgow  campaign. 

From  that  high  service,  worn,  but  not  wearjr,  he  was  fain  to 
seek  relief  in  an  academic  retreat.  Again  his  native  county 
offered  an  asylum,  and  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  its 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  he  spent  five  years  of  calmer  but  not 
inglorious  toil.  Omitting  that  psychology,  which  in  Scottish 
colleges  is  the  great  staple  of  moral  philosophy  lectures,  with  his 
characteristic  intentness  he  advanced  direct  to  those  prime  ques- 
tions which  affect  man  as  a  responsible  being,  and  instead  of 
dried  specimens  from  ancient  cabinets,  instead  of  those  smoked 
and  dusty  virtues  which  have  lain  about  since  the  times  of  So- 
crates and  Seneca — instead  of  withered  maxims  firom  a  pagan 
text-book,  he  took  his  code  of  morals  fresh  from  Heaven's  statute^ 
book.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  into  his  system  of  morality 
he  flung  all  his  heart  and  soul.  He  threw  in  himself— but  he 
threw  something  better — he  threw  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  a  Northern  University  was  taught  an  evangelized  ethics— 
a  system  with  a  motive  as  well  as  a  rule — a  system  instinct  with 
the  love  of  God,  and  buoyant  with  noble  purposes.  And  in  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  his  crowded  class-room — caught  up  by  en- 
thusiastic and  admiring  listeners,  the  contagion  spread ;  and  as 
they  passed  from  before  his  chair,  the  Slite  of  Scottish  youth, 
Urqunart,  Duff,  and  Adam,  issued  forth  on  the  world,  awake  to 
the  chief  end  of  man,  and  sworn  to  life-long  labours  in  the  cause 
of  Christ.     Too  often  a  school  for  sceptics — when  Chalmers  was 

f)rofe8sor,  the  ethic  class  became  a  mission  college — the  citadel  of 
iving  faith,  and  the  metropolis  of  active  philanthropy ;  and  whilst 
every  intellect  expanded  to  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  his 
views,  every  susceptible  spirit  carried  away  a  holy  and  generous 
impulse  fix)m  his  own  noble  and  transfusive  nature. 

And  then  they  took  him  to  Edinburgh  College,  and  made  him 
Professor  of  Theology.  In  the  old-established  times  this  was  the 
top  of  the  pyramid— the  highest  post  which  Pl^sbvterian  Scot- 
land knew — and  like  Newton  to  the  mathematic  chair  in  Cam- 
bridge, his  pre-eminent  fitness  bore  Chalmers  into  the  Edinburgh 
chair  of  divinity.  And  perhaps  that  Facultv  never  owned  such 
a  combination  as  the  colleagues,  Welsh  and  Chalmers.  Alike 
men  of  piety — ^alike  men  of  lofty  integrity,  and  in  their  public 
career  distinguished  by  immaculate  purity — the  genius  and  ta- 
lents of  the  one  were  a  supplement  to  those  of  the  other.  Popu- 
lar and  impassioned — a  declaimer  in  th^  desk,  and  oiWn  causing 
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his  class-rooni  to  ring  again  with  the  fiue  frenzy  of  his  eloquence, 
Chalmers  was  the  man  of  powei*.  Academic  and  reserved— ad- 
Jiering  steadfiistly  to  the  severe  succession  of  his  subjects,  and 
handung  them  earnestly  but  calmly — ^Welsh  was  the  man  of 
system.  Ideal  and  impetuous,  the  one  beheld  the  truth  embo- 
died in  some  glorious  fancy,  and  as  the  best  and  briefest  argu- 
ment tore  the  curtain  and  bade  you  look  and  see.  Contempla- 
tive and  cautious,  the  other  was  constantly  rejecting  the  illustra- 
•tipns  which  pass  for  arguments,  and  putting  the  staff  of  his 
remorseless  logic  through  the  illusions  of  poetry  when  substituted 
for  the-deductions  of  reason  or  the  statements  of  history.  San- 
guine and  strenuous,  the  one  was  inijUtient  of  doubts  and  delays ; 
and  if  reasoning  failed  had  recourse  to  rhetoric ; — if  the  regular 
passage-boat  refused  his  despatches,  he  at  once  bound  them  to  a 
rocket  and  sent  them  right  over  the  river.  Patient  and  acute, 
th©  other  was  willing  to  wait,  and  was  confident  that  truth  if  un- 
derstood must  sooner  or  later  win  the  day.  Ardent  and  gener- 
ous, the  panegyric  of  the  one  was  an  inspiring  cordial ;  vigilant 
and  faithful,  the  criticism  of  the  other  was  a  timely  caveat.  A 
Htjan  of  mi^t,  the  one  sought  to  deposit  great  principles,  and 
^as  himself  the  example  of  great  exploits.  A  man  of  method, 
the  other  was  minute  in  his  directions,  and  painstaking  in  his 
lessons,  and  frequent  in  his  rehearsals  and  reviews.  The  one  was 
the  man  of  grandeur ;  the  other  the  man  of  grace.  The  one  was 
the  volcano ;  the  other  was  the  verdure  on  its  side.  The  one  was 
the  burning  light;  the  other  the  ground  glass  which  made  it 
softer  shine.  Each  had  his  own  tint  and  magnitude ;  but  the 
two  close-united  made  a  double  star,  which  looked  like  one ;  and 
DOW  that  they  have  set  together,  who  will  venture  to  predict  the 
rising  of  such  another? 

For  thirty  years  it  had  been  the  great  labour  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
to  popularize  the  Scottish  Establishment.  A  religion  truly  na- 
tional^ enthroned  in  the  highest  places,  and  a  beatific  inmate  in 
the  humblest  homes — a  Church  which  all  the  people  loved,  and 
which  provided  for  them  all — a  Church  with  a  king  for  its  nur- 
sing father,  and  a  nation  for  its  members — this  was  the  splendid 
vision  which  he  had  once  seen  in  Isaiah,  and  longed  to  behold 
in  Scotland.  It  was  to  this  that  the  herculean  exertions  of  the 
pastor,  and  anon  the  professor,  tended.  By  his  great  ascendancy 
ne  converted  the  populous  and  plebeian  parish  of  St.  John's  into 
an  isolated  district — with  an  elder  and  a  deacon  to  every  family, 
and  a  Sabbath  school  for  every  child — and  had  wellnigh  banished 
pauperism  from  within  its  borders.  And  though  it  stood  a  re- 
proachful oasis,  only  shaming  the  wastes  around  it,  his  hop6  and 
pmyer  had  been  that  its  order  and  beauty  would  have  said  to  other 
ministers  and  sessions,  Go  ye  and  do  likewise.  And  then  the  whole 
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drift  of  his  prelections  was  to  send  his  students  forth  upon  the 
country  ardent  evangelists  and  aflPectionate  pastors — indoctrinated 
with  his  own  extensive  plans,  and  inflamed  with  his  own  benevolent 
purposes.  And  then,  when  for  successive  years  he  crusaded  the 
country,  begging  from  the  rich  200  churches  for  the  poor,  and 
went  up  to  Xondon  to  lecture  on  the  establishment  and  exten- 
sion of  Christian  Churches,  it  was  still  the  same  golden  future — 
a  Church  national  but  Christian,  endowed  but  independent, 
established  but  free — which  inspirited  his  efforts,  ana  awoke 
from  beneath  their  ashes  the  fires  of  earlier  days.  And  when  at 
last  the  delusion  of  a  century  was  dissolved — ^when  the  courts  of 
law  chanj?ed  their  own  rflnd,  and  revoked  the  liberty  of  the 
Scottish  uhurch — much  as  he  loved  its  old  establishment — much 
as  he  loved  his  Edinburgh  professorship  and  much  more,  as  he 
loved  his  200  churches — ^with  a  single  movement  of  his  pen  he 
signed  them  all  away.  He  had  reached  his  grand  climacteric, 
and  many  thought  that,  smitten  down  by  the  shock,  his  grey 
hairs  would  descend  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It  was  time  for 
him  "  to  break  his  mighty  heart  and  die."  But  they  little  knew 
the  man.  They  forgot  that  spirit  which,  like  the  trodden  palm, 
had  so  often  sprung  erect  and  stalwart  from  a  crushing  over- 
throw. We  saw  him  that  November.  We  saw  him  in  its  Con- 
vocation— ^the  sublimest  aspect  in  which  we  ever  saw  the  noble 
man.  The  ship  was  fast  aground,  and  as  they  looked  over  the 
bulwarks,  through  the  mist  and  the  breakers,  all  on  board 
seemed  anxious  and  sad.  Never  had  they  felt  prouder  of  their 
old  first-rate,  and  never  had  she  ploughed  a  braver  path  than 
when — contrary  to  all  the  markings  in  the  chart,  and  sul  the  ex- 
perience of  former  voyages — she  dashed  on  this  fatal  bar.  The 
stoutest  were  dismayed,  and  many  talked  of  taking  to  the  frag- 
ments, and,  one  by  one,  trying  for  the  nearest  shore ;  when 
calmer  because  of  the  turmoil,  and  with  the  exultation  of  one 
who  saw  safety  ahead,  the  voice  of  this  dauntless  veteran  was 
heard  propounding  his  confident  scheme.  Cheered  by  his  as- 
surance, and  inspi^  by  his  example,  they  set  to  work,  and  that 
dreary  winter  was  spent  in  constructing  a  vessel  with  a  lighter 
draught  and  a  simpler  rigging,  but  large  enough  to  carry  every 
tme-hearted  man  who  ever  trod  the  old  ship's  timbers.  Never 
did  he  work  more  blithelv,  and  never  was  there  more  of  athletic 
ardour  in  his  looks  than  during  the  six  months  that  this  ark  was 
a-building — ^though  every  stroke  of  the  mallet  told  of  blighted 
hopes  and  defeated  toil,  and  the  unknown  sea  before  him.  And 
when  the  signal-psalm  announced  the  new  vessel  launched,  and 
leaving  the  old  galley  high  and  dry  on  the  breakers,  the  banner 
unftirled,  and  showed  the  covenanting  blue  still  spodess,  and  the 
symbolic  bush  still  burning,  few  wul  forget  the  renovation  of 
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his  youth  and  the  joyful  omen  of  his  shining  countenance.    It 
was  not  only  the  rapture  of  his  prayers,  but  the  radiance  of  his 
spirit  which  repeated  "  God  is  our  Refuge."*     It  is  something 
heart-stirring  to  see  the  old  soldier  take  the  field,  or  the  old 
trader  exerting  every  energy  to  retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes;  but 
far  the  finest  spectacle  of  the  moulting  eagle  was  Chalmers  with 
his  hoary  locks  beginning  life  anew.    But  indeed  he  was  not  old. 
They  who  can  fill  their  veins  with  every  hopeful  healthful  thing 
around  them — those  who  can  imbibe  the  sunshine  of  the  future, 
and  transfuse  life  from  realities  not  come  as  yet — their  blood  need 
never  freeze.     And  his  bosom  heaved  with  all  the  newness  of  the 
Church's  life  and  all  the  bigness  of  the  Church's  plans.     And, 
best  of  all,  those  who  wait  upon  the  Lord  are  always  yotmg. 
This  was  the  reason  why,  on  the  morning  of  that  Exodus,  he  did 
not  totter  forth  from  the  old  Establishment  a  blank  and  palsy- 
stricken  man;  but  with  flashing  eye  snatched  up  his  palmer-staff, 
and  as  he  stamped  it  on  the  ground  all  Scotland  shook,  and  an- 
swered with  a  deep  God-speed  to  the  giant  gone  on  pilgrimage. 
From  that  period  till  he  finished  his  course,  there  was  no  fa- 
tigue in  his  spirit  and  no  hesitation  in  his  gait.     Kelieved  from 
hollow  plaudits  and  from  hampering  patronage,  far  a-head  of  the 
sycophants  who  used  to  raise  the  worldly  dust  around  him,  and 
surrounded  by  men  in  whose  sincerity  and  intelligent  sympathy 
his  spirit  was  refreshed,  and  in  whose  wisdom  and  afiection  he 
confided  and  rejoiced,  he  advanced  along  his  brightening  path, 
with  uprightness  and  consistency  in  his  even  mien  and  the  peace 
of  God  in  his  cheerful  countenance.     His  eye  was  not  dim  nor 
his  force  abated.     On  the  14th  of  May  we  passed  our  last  morn- 
ing with  him.     It  was  his  first  visit  to  London  after  the  Hiano- 
ver  Square  Ovation  nine  years  ago.     But  there  were  now  no 
coronets  nor  mitres  at  the  door.    Besides  one  or  two  of  his  own 
family,  J.  D.  Morell,  Baptist  Noel,  and  Isaac  Taylor  were  his 
guests.    And  he  was  happy.    There  was  neither  the  exhaustion  of 
past  excitement  nor  the  pressure  of  future  engagements  and  anx- 
ieties in  his  look.     It  was  a  serene  and  restfm  morning,  and  little 
else  than  earnest  kindness  looked  through  the  summer  of  hid 
eyes.   The  day  before,  he  had  given  his  evidence  before  the  Sites' 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  reminded  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  days  of  the  week,  it  was  twenty  years  that  day 
since  he  had  opened  Edward  Irving^s  church,  most  of  the  con- 
versation reverted  to  his  early  friend.     There  was  a  mildness  in 
his  tone  and  a  sweetness  in  his  manner,  and  we  could  now  almost 
fancy  a  halo  round  his  head  which  might  have  warned  us  of 


*  The  psalm  with  which  the  Free  Assembly  opened. 
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what  was  coming.  He  preached  all  the  sabbaths  of  his  sojoum 
in  England,  \vilhngly  and  powerfully,  and  on  the  last  sabbath  of 
May  he  was  again  at  home.  That  evening  he  is  said  to  have 
remarked  to  a  iriend  that  he  thought  his  public  work  completed. 
He  hud  seen  the  Disruption  students  through  the  four  years  of 
tJK'ir  course.  He  had  seen  the  Sustentation  Fund  organized. 
Ho  had  been  to  Parliament  and  borne  his  testimony  m  hish 
places.  To-morrow  he  would  give  in  the  College  Repcart  to  tno 
Free  Assembly ;  and  after  that  he  hoped  to  oe  permitlied  to 
retire  and  devote  to  the  West  Port  poor  his  remaining  days.  He 
was  willing  to  decrease,  and  close  his  career  as  a  city  missionary* 
But  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  take  the  lower  room,  the  Master 
said,  "  Come  up  hitner,"  and  took  him  up  beside  himself.  Next 
morning  all  that  met  the  gaze  of  love  was  the  lifeless  form— in 
stately  I'epose  on  the  pillow,  as  one  who  beheld  it  said,  "a  brofir 
not  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  sons  of  men,^^  Like  his  friends 
Tlion^son,  M'Crie,  Welsh,  and  Abercrombie,  that  stout  heart 
which  had  worked  so  hard  and  swelled  with  so  many  vast  emo- 
tions, had  gently  yielded,  and  to  his  ransomed  spirit  opened 
heaven's  nearest  portal. 

He  possessed  in  highest  measure  that  divinest  faculty  of  spirit, 
the  power  of  creating  its  own  world ;  but  it  was  not  a  poet 
creating  worlds  to  look  at :  it  was  the  reformer  and  philantnro- 
pist  in  haste  to  people  and  possess  them.  His  was  the  work- 
ing earnestness  which  is  impatient  till  its  conceptions  are  real- 
ities and  its  hopes  embodied  in  results.  For  examplev  he  took 
his  idea  of  Christianity,  not  from  books,  nor  from  its  living  spe- 
cimens :  for  the  Christianity  of  books  is  often  trite,  and  the 
Christianity  of  living  men  is  often  arrogant  and  vulgar ;  but 
he  took  his  tvpe  ot  Christianity  from  its  Divine  Original- 
benignant,  majestic,  and  god-like  as  he  found  it  in  the  Sible — 
and  gave  this  refined  and  lofty  idea  perpetual  presidency  in  bis 
congenial  Imagination.  And  what  sort  of  place  was  that? 
Why,  it  was  ouite  peculiar.  It  was  not  like  Jeremy  Taylor^s — a 
fairy  grotto  wnere  you  looked  up  through  the  woodbine  ceiling 
and  saw  the  sky  with  its  moonlit  clouds  and  the  angels  moving 
among  them ;  or  listed  the  far-off  waterfall  now  dying  like  an 
old-world  melody,  or  swelling  powerfully  like  a  prophecy  when 
the  end  is  near.  Nor  was  it  like  Foster's — a  donjon  on  a 
frowning  steep— where  the  moat  was  black,  and  the  winds  were 
cold,  and  the  sounds  were  not  of  earth,  and  iron  gauntlets 
clanged  on  the  deaf  unheeding  door.  Nor  was  it  his  favourite 
Gowper's — a  cottage  with  its  summer  joy,  where  the  swallow 
nestled  in  the  eaves  and  the  leveret  sported  on  the  floor — ^where 
the  sunbeam  kissed  the  open  Bible,  and  Homer  lay  below  the 
table  till  the  morning  hymn  was  sung.    Nor  was  it  the  Imagina- 
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tion  of  Ilia  dear  couipanion,  Edward  Irving — a  mountain-sanctu- 
ary at  even-tide,  where  the  spirits  of  his  sainted  sires  would  come 
to  Imn,  and  martyr  tunes  o^iri  to  float  through  the  duskier 
aisles^  ^d  giant  worthies  enter  from  the  mossy  graves  and  fill 
with  reverejid  mien  the  ancient  pews.  More  real  than  the  first 
—more  liappy  than  the  secmid — ^raore  lordly  than  the  third,  it 
was  more  modern  and  more  lightsome  than  the  last.  It  was 
a  mansion  airj-,  vast,  and  elegant — an  open  country  all  round  it 
and  sun^ine  all  through  it — not  crowded  with  curiosities  nor 
strewed  with  trinkets  ana  toys — but  massy  in  its  proportions  and 
stut^y  in  its  ornaments — the  lofty  dwelling  of  a  princely  mind. 
And  into  this  Imagination  its  happy  owner  took  the  Gospel  and 
enshrined  and  enthroned  it.  That  Gospel  was  soon  the  better 
(ienius  of  the  place.  It  gave  the  aspect  of  broad  welcome  and 
Irt'ight  expectation  to  its  tlireshold.  It  shed  a  rose-tint  on  its 
marble  and  breathed  the  air  of  heaven  through  its  halls.  And 
like  an  Alhambra  with  a  seraph  for  its  occupant*  it  looked  forth 
from  the  lattice  brighter  than  the  noon  that  looKed  in.  Yes,  it 
was  no  common  home  which  the  Gospel  found  when  it  firet  cour 
secrated  that  lofty  mind;  and  it  was  no  common  day  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  when  that  sjarit  first  felt  the  dignity  and 

Sladness  of  this  celestial  inmate.  Powers  and  resources  were 
evoted  to  its  service— not  needed  by  that  Gospel,  but  much 
needed  by  Gospel-rejecting  man.  And,  not  to  specify  the  suc- 
cessive offerings  laid  at  its  feet  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  as  well 
as  grateful  of  devotees,  we  would  mention  his  Parochial  Sermons 
and  his  Astronomical  Discourses.  In  the  one  we  have  the  Gos- 
pd  made  so  palpable  that  the  simplest  and  slowest  hardly  can 
miss  it ;  in  the  other  we  find  it  made  so  majestic  that  the  most 
intellectual  and  learned  cannot  but  admire  it.  In  the  one  we  havef 
Christianity  brought  down  to  the  common  affairs  of  life ;  in  the 
other  we  have  it  exalted  above  the  heavens.  In  the  one  we  see 
the  Oospel  in  its  world-ward  direction,  and  starting  from  the 
cradle  at Bethlehem,follow  it  to  the  school  and  the  fireside  and  the 
dying-bed;  in  the  other  we  view  it  in  its  God-ward  direction, 
and  following  its  fiery  chariot  ftur  beyond  the  galaxy,  lose  it  in; 
the  light  inaccessible.  In  the  one  we  have  existence  evangelized ; 
in  the  other  we  have  the  Gospel  glorified.  The  one  is  the  primer 
of  Christianity ;  the  other  is  its  epic. 

But  it  was  not  in  mere  sermons  that  his  imagination  burned 
and  shone.  His  schemes  of  beneficence — ^his  pans  for  the  re- 
generation of  his  country  took  their  vastness  and  freshness  from 
the  idealism  of  a  creative  mind.  At  first  sight  they  had  all  the 
look  of  a  romance— impossible,  transcendental,  and  unreal.  And 
had  tlie  inventive  talent  been  his  only  faculty,  they  would  have 
continued  romantic pnyects  and  nothing  more;— a  new  Atlantis, 
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a  happy  valley,  or  a  faiiy-land.     And  ff  he  had  been  like  most 
men  of  poetic  mood,  he  would  have  deprecated  any  attempt  to 
reduce  his  gorgeous  abstractions  to  dull  actualities.  But  Chalmers 
was  never  haunted  by  this  fear.     He  had  no  fear  of  carnalizing 
his  conceptions,  but  longed  to  see  them  clothed  in  flesh  and 
blood.    He  had  no  tenoemess  for  his  day-dreams,  but  would 
rather  see  them  melt  away,  and  leave  in  their  place  a  waking 
world  as  good  and  lovely  as  themselves.   Vivid  as  was  his  fancy, 
his  working  faculty  was  no  less  vehement ;  and  his  constructive 
instinct  compelled  him  to  set  to  work  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  an 
institution  or  an  effort  had  once  fairly  filled  his  soul.     And 
these  exertions  he  made  with  an  intensity  as  irresistible  as  it  was 
contagious.     Like  the  statesman  who,  in  the  union  of  a  large 
philosophv  and  a  gorgeous  fancy,  was  his  parallel* — ^he  might 
nave  divided  his  active  career  into  successive  "  fits,"  or  "  manias," 
—  a  preaching  fit,  a  pastoral  fit,  a  fit  of  Church-reforming,  a  fit 
of  Cnurch-extending.     And  such  transforming  possessions  were 
these  fits — so  completely  did  they  chaujge  his  wnole  nature  into 
the  image  of  the  object  at  whicn  he  aimed,  that  the  Apostle's 
words,  "  this  one  thing  I  do,''  he  might  have  altered  to,  "  this 
one  thing  I  am."     There  was  no  division  of  his  strength — no 
diversion  of  his  mind;  but  with  a  concentration  of  mighty  powers 
which  made  the  spectacle  sublime,  he  moved  to  the  onset  with 
lip  compressed  and  massy  tread,  and  victory  foreseen  in  the 
glance  of  his  eagle  eye.     And  like  all  men  of  overmastering  en- 
er^ — ^^^  ^1  ™6n  of  clear  conception  and  valiant  pm'pose — ^like 
Nelson  and  Napoleon,  and  others  bom  to  be  commanders — over 
and  above  the  assurance  given  by  his  fi:equent  success,  there 
was  a  spell  in  his  audacity — a  fascination  in  his  sanguine 
chivalry.     Many  were  drawn  after  him,  carried  helpless  cap- 
tives by  his  force  of  character ;  and  though,  at  first,  many  felt 
that  it  required  some  faith  to  follow  him,  like  the  great  genius 
of  modern  warfare,  experience  showed  that  for  moral  as  well  as 
military  conquests,  there  may  be  the. deepest  wisdom  in  dazzling 
projects,  and  rapid  movements,  and  reckless  daring.     It  was 
owing  to  the  width  of  his  field,  and  the  extent  of  nis  future, 
and,  above  all,  the  greatness  of  his  faith,  that  he  was  the  most 
venturesome  of  phuanthropists,  and  also  the  most  victorious. 
The  width  of  his  field — for  if  be  was  operating  on  St.  John's  he 
had  his  eye  to  Scotland — if  he  was  making  an  effort  on  his  own 
Establishment,  he  had  an  eye  to  Christendom.     And  the  extent 
of  his  future — for  every  man  who  is  greater  than  his  coevals  is  a 
vaticination  of  some  age  to  come — and,  with  Chalmers,  the 


*  Edmund  Burke. 
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struggle  was  to  speed  this  generation  on  and  bring  it  abreast  of 
that  wiser  and  holier  epoch  of  which  he  himself  was  the  pre- 
cocious denizen.  And  the  greatness  of  his  faith — for  he  be- 
lieved that  whatever  is  scriptural  is  politic.  He  believed  that 
whatever  is  in  the  Bible  will  yet  be  m  the  world.  And  he  be- 
lieved that  all  things  are  coming  which  God  has  promised,  and 
that  all  things  are  practicable  which  God  bids  us  perform. 

But  we  shall  misrepresent  the  man,  unless  the  prime  feature 
in  our  memory's  picture  be  his  wondrous  goodness.  It  was  not 
so  much  in  his  capacious  intellect,  or  his  soaring  fancy,  that  he 
surpassed  all  his  lellows,  as  in  his  mighty  heart.  Big  to  begin 
witn,  the  Gospel  made  it  expand  till  it  took  in  the  human 
family.  "  Good-will  to  man"  was  the  inscription  on  his  serene 
and  benignant  countenance;  and  if  at  times  the  shadow  of 
some  inward  anxiety  darkened  it,  or  the  cloud  of  a  momentary 
displeasure  lowered  over  it,  all  that  was  needful  to  brighten  it 
into  its  wonted  benignity  was  the  sight  of  something  human. 
Deeply  impressed  with  our  nature's  wrong  estate — a  firm  and 
sorrowful  believer  in  its  depravity  and  desperate  wickedness — 
the  sadness  of  his  creed  gave  nothing  bitter  to  his  spirit  and 
nothing  sombre  to  his  bearing.  Like  Him  who  best  knew  what 
was  in  man,  but  who  was  so  bent  on  making  him  better,  that 
the  kindness  of  his  errand  counteracted  the  keenness  of  his  in- 
tuition, and  filled  his  mouth  with  gracious  words — there  was  so 
much  inherent  warmth  in  his  temperament,  and  so  much  of 
heaven-imparted  kindliness  in  his  Cnristianity,  that  love  to  man 
was  his  vital  air,  and  good  offices  to  man  his  daily  bread.  And 
how  was  his  ruling  passion — ^how  was  his  philanthropy  dis- 
played! Not  in  phrases  of  extatic  fondness— for  though  a 
citizen  of  the  world  he  was  also  a  Scotchman — in  the  region  of 
the  softer  feelings  sequestered,  proud,  and  shv — and,  except  the 
"  my  dear  sir,"  of  friendly  talk,  and  the  cordfial  shake  of  eager 
recognition,  he  was  saving  of  the  commonplace  expressions  of 
endearment,  and  did  not  depreciate  friendship's  currency  by  too 
lavish  employment  of  its  smaller  coin.  He  must  have  been  a 
special  firiend  to  whom  he  subscribed  himself  as  anything  more 
addicted  than  *  Tour's  very  truly.*  Nor  did  his  warmth  come 
out  in  tears  of  tenderness  and  the  usual  utterances  of  wounded 
feeling ;  for  in  these  he  was  not  so  profuse  and  prompt  as  many. 
How  did  it  appear!  On  a  wintry  day,  how  do  we  know  that 
the  hidden  stove  is  lit,  but  because  the  frost  on  the  panes  is 
thawing,  and  life  is  tingling  back  into  our  dead  fingers  and 
leaden  feet !  And  it  was  by  the  glow  that  spread  sground  wherever 
Dr.  Chalmers  entered, — by  the  gaiety  which  sparkled  in  every 
eye,  and  the  happiness  which  bounded  in  every  breast, — by  the 
mellow  temperature  to  which  the  atmosphere  suddenly  ascended, 
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— it  was  by  this  that  you  recognised  your  nearness  to  a  focus  of 
philanthrobhy.    How  did  it  appear?     How  do  we  know,  tjiat 
that  huge  Newfoundland,  pacing  leisurely  about  the  lawn,  has  a 
propensity  for  saving  drowning  people,  but  just  because  the  m^ 
ment  yon  playing  child  capsizes  into  the  garden  pond,  he  plunges 
after,  and  lands  him  drippmg  on  the  gravel  ?    And  it  was  by  the 
instinctive  bound  with  which  he  sprang  to  the  relief  of  misery,— 
the  importunity  with  which,  despite  his  population  and  his  pauper 
theories,  he  entreated  for  such  emergencies  as  the  Highland  dis^ 
tress,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he  relieved  the  succesdve 
cases  of  poverty  and  woe  that  came  to  his  private  ear  and  eve^ 
— it  was  because  wherever  grief  or  suifering  was,  there  was  I)r. 
Chalmers,  that  you  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  sympathies!     But 
you  might  know  it  in  other  ways.     Read  the  five-and-tweuty 
volumes  of  his  works,  and  say  what  are  they  but  a  magazine  of 
generous  thoughts  for  the  elevation,  and  genial  thoughts  for  the 
comfort  of  mankind  I     What  are  they  but  a  collection  of  plead* 
ings  with  power  on  the  behalf  of  weakness ;  with  opulence  on  the 
behalf  of  penury;  with  Christian  intelligence  on  the  behalf. of 
outcast  ignorance  and  home-grown  paganism? — ^What  are  they 
but  a  series  of  the  most  skilful  prescriptions  for  mortal  misery, 
—a  good  and  wise  physician's  legacy  to  a  disordered  world, 
which  he  dearly  loved  and  did  his  best  to  heal  ?     And  what  was 
the  succession  of  his  services  during  the  last  thirty  years  ?     Foe 
what,  short  of  God's  glory,  but  the  good  of  man,  was' he  spending 
his  intellect,  his  ascendancy  over  others,  his  constitution,  and  hia 
time  ?     We  have  spoken  of  his  colossal  strength  and  his  flaming 
energy ;  and  the  iaea  we  now  retain  of  his  life-long  career  is 
just  an  engine  of  highest  pressure  pursuing  the  iron  path  of  an 
inflexible  philanthropy,  and  speeding  to  the  terminus  of  a  happier 
clime  a  lengthy  train,  of  the  poor,  the  halt,  the  blind;  and 
we  pity  those  who,  in  the  shriek,  the  hurry,  and  the  thunder 
of  tne  transit — the  momentary  warmth  and  passing  indim*- 
tion  of  the  man,  forget  the  matchless  prowess  of  the  Christian, 
and  the  splendid  purpose  of  his  living  sacrifice.     And  yet  our 
wonder  is,  that  with  such  a  weight  upon  his  thoughts,  and  such 
a  work  on  his  hands,  he  found  so  much  time  for  specific  kind«- 
ness,  and  took  such  care  to  rule  his  spirit.     Like  the  apostle  on 
whom  devolved  the  care  of  all  the  churches,  but  who  In  one  let- 
ter sends  messages  to  or  from  six-and-thirty  friends,  there  was 
no  favour  so  little,  and  no  friend  so  obscure,  that  he  ever  forgot 
him.  If,  in  a  moment  of  absence,  he  omitted  some  wonted  civility, 
or,  by  an  untimely  interruption,  was  betrayed  into  a  word  of 
sharpness,  he  showed  an  excessive  anxiety  to  redress  the  wrong, 
and  ileal  the  unwilling  wound.     And^^lorious  as  it  was  to  aee 
him  on  the  Parnassus  of  some  transcendant  inspiration,  or  ratlier 
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on  tte  Ksgah  of  some  sacred  and  enraptured  survey,  it  was  more 
deJightfiil  to  behold  him  in  self-unconscious  lowliness — still  great, 
butlorgetful  of  his  greatness — by  the  hearth  of  some  quiet  neigh- 
bour, or  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  or  among  Iriends  who 
did  not  make  an  open  show  of  him,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of 
his  heart  bringing  forth  nothing  but  good  things.  With  all  the 
pmsisant  combativeness  and  intellectual  prowess  essential  to  such 
ft  lofty  reason,  it  was  lovely  to  see  the  gentle  play  of  the  lion- 
hearted  man.  With  all  his  optimism— his  longings  after  a  higher 
icale  of  piety,  and  a  nobler  style  of  Christianity,  it  was  beautiful 
to  see  how  contented  he  was  with  every  friend  as  he  is,  and  with 
what  magnetic  alertness  all  that  was  Christian  in  himself  darted 
forth  to  all  that  was  Christian  in  a  brother.  And  above  all,  with 
hii  wholesale  beneficence,  the  abundance  of  his  labours,  the  ex- 
tent of  his  regards,  and  the  vastness  of  his  projects,  it  was  in- 
structive to  see  his  afiections  so  tender,  his  friendships  so  firm, 
and  his  kind  offices  so  thoughtful  and  untiring. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  theologian  who  approached  a  given 
text  with  less  appearance  of  system  or  pre-conception.  No  pas- 
sage wore  to  him  a  suspicious  or  precarious  look,  and  instead  of 
handling  it  uneasily,  as  if  it  were  some  deadly  thing,  he  took  it 
up  securely  and  frankly,  and  dealt  with  it  in  all  the  confidence 
dr  a  good  understanding.  Some  Scripture  interpreters  have  no 
sjrstem.  To  them  all  texts  are  isolated,  and  none  interprets  an- 
other. And  the  system  of  others  is  too  scanty.  It  is  not  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  It  interprets  some  pas- 
sages, but  leaves  others  unexplained.  In  the  highest  sense,  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  systematic.  He  justly  assumed  that  a  revelation 
from  God  must  be  pervaded  by  some  continuous  truth ;  and  that 
ti  clu6  to  its  general  meaning  must  be  sought  in  some  ultimate 
feet,  some  self-consistent  and  all-reconciling  principle.  To  him 
the  Gospel  ^^s  a  Revelation  of  RiGHTEOusinsss ;  and  Man's 
Need  and  God's  Gift  were  the  simple  elements  into  which  his 
theology  resolved  itself.  In  the  various  forms  of  man's  vacuity 
and  Grod'«  ftilness,  man*s  blindness  and  the  Spirit's  enlightening, 
tibe  carnal  enmity  and  the  supplanting  power  of  a  new  affection, 
the  hoUowness  of  a  morality  without  godliness,  and  the  purifying 
influence  of  the  Christian  faith,  these  primary  truths  were  con- 
stantly re-appearing ;  and  just  because  his  first  principles  were 
so  few,  they  suited  every  case,  and  because  his  system  was  so 
simple,  he  felt  it  perfectly  secure.  Instead  of  forcing  locks,  he 
had  found  the  master-key,  and  went  freely  out  and  in.  And  in 
this  we  believe  that  he  was  right.  From  want  of  spirituality,  from 
want  of  study  or  capacity,  we  may  fail  to  catch  it;  but  there  is  a 
Scriptural  unity.  So  far  as  the  Bible  is  a  record,  its  main  fact 
is  one ;  so  far  as  it  is  a  revelation,  its  chief  doctrine  is  one ;  so 
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far  as  it  is  the  mind  of  God  exhibited  to  fallen  man^  its  prevail- 
ing tone  and  feeling  are  one.  And  having  in  comprehension  of 
mind  ascertained,  and  in  simplicity  of  faith  accepted  this  unitv-— 
the  revealed  truth  and  the  Scriptural  temperament^  Dr.  Chal- 
mers walked  at  liberty.  It  was  his  systematic  strength  which 
ffave  him  textual  freedom ;  and  if  for  one  forenoon  ne  would 
dilate  on  a  single  dut^  till  it  seemed  to  expand  into  the  whole  of 
maU;  or  on  one  doctnne  till  it  bulked  into  a  Bible,  it  was  only  a 
portion  of  the  grand  scheme  passing  under  the  evangelic  micro- 
scope. It  was  the  lamp  of  the  one  cardinal  truth  lifting  up  a 
particular  topic.  And  those  who,  on  the  other  han(^  objectea  to 
nis  preaching  as  not  sufficiently  evangelical,  were  only  less  evan- 
gelical than  ne.  With  many  the  Gospel  is  a  tenet ;  with  Dr, 
Chalmers  the  Gospel  was  a  pervasion.  The  sermons  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  were  not  stuck  over  with  quoted  texts,  but  every  para- 
graph had  its  Scriptural  seasoning.  His  whole  being  held  the 
Gospel  in  solution,  and  beyond  most  text-reciters,  it  was  his 
anxiety  to  saturate  with  its  purest  truth  ethical  philosophy  and 
political  economy,  daily  life  and  personal  conduct,  as  well  as  re- 
tired meditation  and  Sabbath-day  religion. 


We  would  only,  in  conclusion,  commemorate  the  Lord's  great 
goodness  to  his  servant  in  allowing  him  such  a  completed  work 
and  finished  course.  Many  a  great  man  has  had  a  good  thing 
in  his  heart ;  a  temple,  or  some  august  undertaking ;  but  it  was 
still  in  his  heart  when  he  died.  And  many  more  have  just  put 
to  their  hand,  when  death  struck  them  down,  and  a  stately  frag- 
ment is  all  their  monument.  But  there  is  a  sublime  and  affect- 
ing conclusiveness  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  What  more 
could  the  Church  or  the  world  have  asked  from  him  ?  It  will 
take  the  Church  a  generation  to  learn  all  that  he  has  taught  it, 
and  the  world  a  century  to  reach  that  .point  firom  which  he  was 
translated.  And  yet  he  has  left  all  his  meaning  clear,  and  all 
his  plans  complete.  And  all  that  completed  work  is  of  the  best , 
kind ;  all  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  To  activity  and 
enterprize  he  has  read  a  new  lesson.  To  disinterested  but  far- 
seen  goodness  he  has  supplied  a  new  motive.  To  philanthropy  he 
has  given  new  impulse,  and  to  the  pulpit  new  inspiration.  And 
whilst  he  has  added  another  to  the  short  catalogue  of  this  world's 
great  men,  he  has  gone  up  another  and  a  majestic  on-looker  to 
the  Cloud  of  Witnesses. 
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Abseuteeism  in  Ireland,  evil  of,  524. 

Adams,  Mr.  J.  C,  begins  investigations  re- 
garding  the  irregularities  of  Uranus,  212, 
213 — makes  known  the  result  of  his  la- 
bours to  Professor  Challis  and  Mr.  Airy, 
214-216 — Mr.  Airy's  injustice  towiurds 
him,  225,  226 — he  took  the  most  useful 
mode  of  publishing  his  discovery,  234 — 
arguments  in  favour  of  his  priority  of  dis- 
covery, 235-244 — local  honours  will  not 
make  up  for  the  injury  done  te  him^  246. 

Adams,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  "  Private 
Thoughts,"  325. 

Agrarian  Outrages  in  Ireland,  505. 

Aguara  suazu,  38 — Ste  Dogs. 

Airy,  Mr.,  discourages  Mr.  Hussey  and 
Eugene  Bouvard  from  their  attempts  to 
seek  for  a  New  Planet,  210-212~hi8  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Adams,  216 — his  reception  of 
Le  Verrier's  communication,  224 — his  un- 
just decision  in  &vour  of  Le  Verrier's 
claims,  225,  226. 

America,  North,  Dogs  and  Wolves  of,  36 — 
See  Dogs. 

America,  Souih,  Dogs  of,  38,  See  Dogs. 

Arago,  M.,  g^ves  a  name  to  the  New  Planet, 
228 — ^his  zeal  in  urging  Le  Verrier's 
claims  as  the  discoverer,  229. 


Ballykilcline,  dealings  'of  the  occupants  of 
the  Crown  Lands  at,  curiously  illustra- 
tive of  the  state  of  the  farmers  and 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  528. 

Barrington,  Sir  M., — ^his  testimonv  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  oatrages  in  Ireland,  522, 
523. 

Berridge,  Rev.  John,  his  peculiar  style  of 
Preaching,  323,  324. 

Bible,  inspiration  of,  359,  See  De  Wette. 

Biot,  M.,  his  decision  against  the  chiims  of 
Mr.  Adams  as  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
Planet,  230 — his  opinions  as  to  the  prio- 
ritv  of  publication,  237. 

Brief  Statement  of  the  amission  of  the 

.   French  in  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  &c.,  187. 


Bouvard,  Eugene,  corresponds  with  Mr. 
Airy  concerning  the  discrepancies  of  Ur- 
anus, 21 1,  212. 

Bu0bn,  his  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Does,  33. 

Burton,  John  Hill,  superiority  of  his  to 
other  Jacobite  histories,  108,  109^Life 
and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  539. 


Canton,  395,  396,  See  China. 

Cary,  Rev.  Henry  Francis,  unfavourable  re- 
ception of  his  translation  of  Dante,  291— 
his  acquaintance  with  Coleridge,  291,  292 
— ^his  death  and  character,  293,  294. 

Challis,  professor,  Mr.  Adams  acquaints  him 
with  his  discovery  of  the  New  PUnet, 
214 — his  early  inactivity  in  making  nse 
of  Mr.  Adams'  observations,  222 — zeal 
and  diligence  he  afterwards  displayed,223. 

Chalmers,  Rev,  Dr. — birth  and  youthful 
studies,  561  —  Ministry  at  Cavers  and 
Kilmany,  562 — characteristics  of  his  two 
Professorships,  564 — the  convocation  and 
the  disruption,  566 — his  idea  of  Christi- 
anity, peculiarities  of  his  imagination, 
568 — boldness  and  success  of  his  schemes 
of  beneficence,  570 — svstematic  strength 
and  textual  freedom  of  his  sermons,  573. 

China,  exclusive  nature  of  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, 388,  389— population  389,  390— 
Mandarins,  391,  392 — ^administration  of 
justice,  392,  393 — beggars,  393,  394 — 
Canton,  395,  396 — Foo-chow,  Ning-po, 
and  Shang-hai,  396-398 — commercial  ini- 

g>rtance  of  Chusan,  398,  399— Hong- 
ong,  399-— agriculture,  400,  401— culti- 
vation of  Rice,  401,  402— Cotton  planta- 
tions, 402,  403— Tea  shrub,  404,  405— 
religious  sects  amongst  the  Chinese,  405, 
406-.Budh  and  Confucius^  407— Chinese 
guarantees,  408 — infanticide  and  opium 
smoking,  409,  410 — the  opium  trade,  41 1 
^—tk  Mandarin's  dinner  table,  412,  413 — 
observation  of  New-Year's  Day,  414-416 
— filial  piety,  417 — China  an  inviting  field 
for  Missionary  labour,  4l8-^otice9  pf 
the  Medical  Missions,  419. 
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Chasan,  commercial  importance  of,  398, 399. 
Claadet,  M.  A., — his  recent  improvements 

on  the  Daguerreotype,  487. 
Cleric,  Mr.  G.  R.,_Political  Agent  on  the 

Sutledge,  437. 
Confucius,  405,  See  China. 
Copley  Medal,  unjust  adjudications  oi^  281, 

282. 
Cotton,  cultivation  of  402,  403. 
Com,  exports  of,  284. 
Cousin,  victor,  his  historical  Pydes,  11. 


Daguerre  and  Daguerreo^rpe.  See  Photo- 
graphy. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  —  his  approximation 
to  the  discovery  of  Photography,  467. 

De  Wette's  introduction,  855 — the  Modem 
Theology  of  Germany,  355 — necessity  for 
a  sound  Christian  literature,  356 — Mr. 
Parker's  transitions,  357, 858 — De  Wet- 
te,  358 — ^his  fundamental  maxim,  359 — 
the  Bible  classed  with  Homer,  &c.  860 — 
its  inspiration  proved  from  internal  evi- 

2  dence,  360,361 — economy  of  Divine  in- 
terpositions, 361 — Divine  interpositions 
distinguished  from  fictitious  miracles,  362 
—modification  of  the  miraculous  economy, 
363 — essential  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Mosaic  and  Mythic  records, 
363,  364-.the  Mythic  and  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  Grod,  365 — the  Hebrew  theocracy, 
866.^efect  of  the  Bible  literature  of 
Germany,  367. 

Dickens,  Charles,  review  of  his  works,  114- 
117. 

Distilleries,  stoppage  of,  and  amount  of  grain 
consumed  in,  261-263_stoppage  of,  2U3. 

Dogs,  natural  history  and  origin  of,  29 — 
man's  power  over  the  brute  creation,  29, 
30 — ferocity  of  wolves,  30 — capability  of 
domestication  of  wild  animals,  31 — man's 
share  of  the  work  of  domestication,  32 — 
Pointer  dog,  its  natural  instinct,  32 — 
extract  from  Mr.  Swainsqn,  32 — Shep- 
herds' Dogs  asserted  by  Buffon  to  be  the 
nearest  to  the  original  species,  33 — sup- 
posed origin  of  dogs  from  wolves,  34, 35 
— ^resemblance  between  the  dogs  and 
wolves  of  North  America,  36 — colour  of 
wolves,  37 — dogs  of  South  America,  38, 

39 ^barking  unnatural  to  dogs,  38,  39 — 

dogs  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  39,  40 — 
Eastern  dogs,  their  supposed  origin,  40 — 
habits  of,  41 — Hydrophobia  in  the  East, 
4  l-ljackals  in  the  East,  42— red  dogs  of 
Asia,  43 — Buansa  dogs  of  Nepaul,  43,  44 

wild  dog    of  Beloochistan,  44 — Indian 

Dholes,  44,  45 — Pariah  dogs  of  India,  45, 
46 — Pariah  dogs  of  Egypt,  46 — Dinghs  of 
New  Holland,  47,  48— various  origin  of 
dogs,  and  influence  of  accidental  circum- 
stances in  producing  different  varieties, 
49 — dogs  an  exception  to  the  [>hysi(»ln«ri- 
cal  dictum  of  John  Hunter  concci-ning  ^ 


hybrid  animals,  50 — proofe  of  tiie  early 
subjugation  of  the  dog,  51 — its  tMatment 
by  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Htndooe, 
51,  52 — disinterestedness  of  its  attach- 
ment to  men,  52,  53 — iostanoes  of  its 
fidelity,  53,  54, 

Doubleday,  Mr.,  his  merits  as  a  hislmnaa  not 
vet  estabUsheid,  337 — ^cause  assigned  by 
him  for  the  Revolution  of  1688,  333--his 
view  of  the  state  of  the  country  during  the 
Stuart  period,  as  compared  with  it  at  the 
present  time,  338-340— .Letter  from  Jef- 
ferson in  support  of  his  views,  842 — he 
adopts  some  of  Ricardo's  c^inions,  846 — 
epithets  of  abuse  used  by  him,  348 — ^mea- 
sure proposed  by  him  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  country,  853,  354. 

Draper,  J.  W.,  M.D.,— -discovers  the  an- 
tagonizing action  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
spectrum,  494. 


Emigration  as  a  cure  for  Ireland,  518. 
England,  the  three  evangelic  eras  in,  306- 

310. 
Etching  of  Daguerreotypes,  492. 


Final  Causes, — ^the  doctrine  of,  eonuBonly 
disparaged,  1 — discarded  by  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius,  1,  2 — objected  to  by  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  2 — nature  of  Bacon's  objec^ 
tions  to,  3--legitimate  use  of,  vindicated  by 
Bacon  and  I^bert  Boyle,  4 — its  subser- 
vience to  physical  science  and  natural  theo- 
logy, 4, 5,  24 — Whewell's  opinions  of,  5— 
nature  of  Descartes'  objections  to,  5,  6 — 
vindicated  by  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  6 — ana- 
lysis of  Boyle's  disquisitions,  6,  7,  8 — dis- 
paraged by  Laplace,  Cabanis,  and  Greoffi*ey 
St  Hilaire,  9,  10 — influence  of  science  on 
our  national  religion,  10,  11  —  Victor 
Cousin's  historical  cycles,  1 1 — our  present 
position  in  his  chart,  12 — worksof  Auguste 
Comte  and  John  Mill  on  the  sensational 
system,  12 — ^ideal  system  revived  through 
Kant's  speculations  and  Dr.  ChiUmers' 
works,  12  —  tendency  to  scepticism  in 
England,  13 — physical  science  discouraged 
at  Oxford,  13, 14 — Bishop  Wiseman's  re- 
marks on  the  study  of  geology,  14 Mr. 

Irons,  15 — his  opinions  on  the  argument 
from  design  and  natural  theology,  18,  19 
— general  outline  of  his  scheme,  20-=-his 
definition  of  a  cause,  20 — Westminster 
Divines  on  second  causes,  20,  21 — Mr. 
Irons'  attempt  to  overthrow  Paley's  argu- 
ment from  design,  21 — inconsistencies  of 
Irons'  argument,  22^-definition  of  final 
causes,  23 — difference  between  ancient 
and  modem  speculations  on,  23 the  ar- 
gument for  the  being  of  a  God  from,  stated 
by  the  ancients,  23, 24— doctrine  of  causa- 
tion, *24,  25— Mr.  Irons'  doctrine  of  final 
causes,  25-~religion  the  final  cause  of  the 
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human  n^d^  26^*^  exaadnaiioii  <if  Mr* 
IroBsVtb«0Fyy-26<^natiiraI  evidence  of 
theologjr  maintained  by  FtoieBAoT  Whe« 
wen,  27^  28.  ^ 

Finandal  H«t«ry  cf  England,  effects  of  ihe 
ReTvIution  of  1688,  337,  338-^tate  of 
Eia^aanA  dmrmg  the  re^s  of  Charles  II. 
andf  James  11.^  838,  339r-effeets  of  the 
Act  of  1719,  Sil'^Napoleon's  project  of 
li^fiidBig  £nglaiid,  343,  344^.^raLpenditure 
incurred  to  meet  the  inTasion,  345^ — Ri- 
Cfwd(^s  tract  <n»  ^e  FnntMng  System,  346 
-^endcBoreB  of  lands  in  En^nd  and 
Wales,  347w«poBition  of  England  and  of 
the  Ckmtihental  Powers  in  tl^  prospect  of 
WMT,  349,  SdO^diffarent  eondhion  of  the 
English  al^d  French  Isboarer,  352< — pro- 
poEol  for  sweeping  away  tha  national  debt 
and  taaces,  853,  SM. 

Sizeau,  M., — his  discovery  of  the  SJlectro- 
type  process  in  Photography,  491. 

I'orbes,  Duncan.  His  exp^tulations  with 
Lord  Loj^  t9,^d^his  birth  and  parent- 
age^  92;,  93^i>r«hia  <demency  iowaa^  his 
vanquished  countrymen,  93, 94 — he  enters 
Parliament,  95«-4)ceomes  Lord-Advocate, 
96,  97 — measures  carried  by  him  through 
Parliament,  97^ — his  zeal  in  serving  his 
eountry,  d8^^-ehaBg8  m  his  religions  <^nn- 
ions^  ,:9ft^Ha:  appointed  President  of  the 
Cour^  ;of:  Session,  10d.—hi&  talents  as  a 
lawy^  180,  lOl^-^his  exertions  in  snp- 
preasuig.*he  Rebelhon  of  '46,  laS^  1  OS- 
ingratitude  of  Government  for  his  valu- 
able services,  104,  lOS-^his  death  and 
character,  106-108. 

Foster,  Judge,-*-^his  opinicm  on  Middle-men, 
625. 

France,  condition  of,  351 — ^paralell  between 
and  England,  352,  353. 

Freeman,  J.  J.,  and  D.  Johns.  See  Narra-. 
tive. 

G       . 

GiUileo,  his  mode  of  publishing  his  disoove- 
riea,239.        •     - 

Galle,  M.,  discovers  the  New  Planet,  227. 

German  Women,  872.  ike  Hahn  Hahn. 

Germany,  theolog^r  of,  355^— Biblical  litera- 
ture, 367. 

Grimshaw,  Rev.  Williaai)  his  popularity  and 
ardour  in  his  work,  326. 

H 
Hahn  Hahn,  Ida,  Countess  of.  Her  novels, 
368  . —  literary  ladies-  a.  new  order  of 
beings,  368-^proper  {»rovinee  of  women, 
369,  370u^f  men,  370-Hthe  domestie  ro- 
mance the  peculiar  provinae  ol  liter- 
ai7  ladies,  370,  ^71— character  of  her 
writings,  371,  872  —  German  women, 
their  taste  for  psychology,  372,  373 
— Sybille,  37d-380^female  characters  of 
Countess  Hahn  Hahn  contrasted  with 
those  of  Shaki^re  and  Goethe,  380, 
I  381...«t6ndeiiey  to  scepticism  and  an  ideal 
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life  among  German  w<»ilen,  381,  882-^ 
GiU&n  Paustine,  882,  383  — Countttro 
Hahn  Hahn's  travels,  383'^her  descrip- 
tion of  yonng  girls,  383, 384.^ood-breed- 
ing,  384,  385 — ^the  Countess's  vanity,  :885 
— Anglomania,  386,  387-*«Gennan  na- 
tional character,  887. 

Herat,  seige  of,  430. 

Hervey,  Rev.  James,  aooeount4^  h]«  eoa^ 
version,  317 — his  death,  318— style  of  his 
writuigB,  918,  dia. 

Hong-Kong,  399. 

Howard,  John,  his  three  visits  to  Scotland,. 
67— ^results  of  his  exertions  in  behalf  of 
Scottish  jails,  68. 

Hume,  Pmd  •—  Iiife  and  Corre^ndeoce 
of— Analysis  of  his  character,  541«-.Seot- 
land  during  the  seventeenth  century,  543. 
— ^birth  and  education  of  Hume,  545 — 
early  compositions,  547 — his  own  dissec- 
tion of  his  mind  and  temper,  549— trea^ 
tise  of  human  nature,  550— l^s  infidelity^ 
553 — moral  and  political  essays,  554-^ 
his  epistolary  style,  555 — candidate  for 
the  Chair  of  Ethics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  556 -^personal  appearance,. 
557 — goes  to  Paris  with  Lord  Hertford, 
558 — his  merits  as  a  man  of  letters,  559 
— merits  of  his  History  of  England,  559. 

Hunt,  Robffl*t, — ^his  improvements  on  the 
Talbotype,  467. 

Hussey,  Mr*,  his  endeavours  to  account  for 
the  perturbations  of  Uranns,  209,  210. 

Huygens,  his  discovering  the  triple  form  ol 
Saturn,  240,  ^1. 

I. 

India,  dogs  of,  44-46.  See  Dogs. 

Indian  Politicals,  420— Lord  Metcalfe,  423 
— political  agents,  425 — Wellington's  opi- 
nicm  of  them,  427r— Russian  intrigue  in 
India,  429— Siege  of  Herat,  430— Lieu- 
tenant Pottinger  in  the  Purbar  of  Kam- 
ran,  433_Sir  William  Maonaghten,  435 
— Major  Macgregor,  436 — Mr.  G.  R. 
Clerk,  437,— province  of  Sinde,  438. 

Ireland,  proposed  measures  for  its  improve- 
ment, 278 — Poor  Law  in,  279 — emigra- 
tion from,  282.  See  Political  Economy.. 
—  Agrarian  Outrages  in,  -  505  —  recent 
legislation — ^the  Poor  Law,  507 — Loans- 
act,  509^_sale  of  encumbered  estates  act, 
509-~forced  sales,  51  Ir— reclamation  of 
waste  lands,  512— emigration,  5 1 3_eivil- 
i^g  effects  of  the  works  carried  on  by 
Government  in  the  barony  of  Dukallow,. 
515,  51ft— banditti  m  182^1,  517— origin 
of  the  title  Captain  Mock,  519  — effects 
upon  the  public  mind,  of  a  prophecy  pro- 
mising the  triumphant  establishment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1825,  519 
—and  Prince  Hohenlohe's  miracles,  519 
— ^mysterious  oaths,  520 — ^rhymes  of  the 
Sons  of  Union,  521 — ^testimonies  of  Sir 
M.  BarriQgt(»i>  and  Sir  W.  Petty  as  to 
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the  causes  of  the  disturbances,  522,  523_ 
no  proper  local  agencies  for  the  practical 
working  of  any  measure  for  good,  524 — 
absenteeism,  521 — Judge  Foster's  opinion 
on  Middle-men,  526  —  savage  life  and 
wretched  husbandry,527,523 — the  Crown 
and  its  tenants  in  Ballykilcline,  528 — 
murder  of  Mr.  Goring,  531 — effect  of 
transportation  as  a  punishment,  532 — 
execution  of  criminals,  533 — wake  over 
the  body,  533 — ^murder  of  Mr.  Prim,  534 
— murder  of  Mr.  Watson,  535 — Spenser's 
view  of  the  state  of  Ireland  two  centuries 
ago,  538. 
Irons,  William  J.,  of  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, 15 — his  style  and  religious  views,  17 
— General  design  of  his  dissertation,  18. 
See  Final  Causes. 

K 
Karsten,  Dr., — ^his  accelerating  liquid  in 
photography,  489. 


Le  Verrier,  M.,  publication  of  his  memoirs 
on  the  Theory  of  Uranus,  218 — he  does 
not  assign  a  place  to  the  New  Planet  till 
seven  months  after  Mr.  Adams  had  done 
so,  219 — Mr.  Airy's  reception  of  his  com- 
munications, 224,  225 — kind  of  merit  tliat 
belongs  to  him,  235. 

Lorrequer,  Harry,  his  works,  113. 

Lovat,  Simon,  Lord  —  time  in  which  he 
lived,  72 — his  education  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  73 — ^his  attempts  to  disen- 
herit  his  cousin,  73,  74-^he  marries  the 
dowager-peeress,  75 — ^his  manner  of  life, 
76 — his  visit  to  France,  78, 79 — takes  re- 
fuge at  Rotterdam,  and  afterwards  in 
France,  80 — escapes  from  Finance  and  ar- 
rives in  Scotland,  81 — ^litigations  in  order 
to  secure  the  Lovat  estates,  82,  83 — ^his 
influence  with  the  Highlanders,  84 — life 
at  Castle  Dounie,  85 — ^Iiis  intrigues  and 
utter  disregard  of  truth,  86,  87 — his  un- 
certainty which  party  to  join,  88 — his  skill 
in  lying,  89 — his  trial  and  execution,  91, 
92. 

M. 

Macgregor,  Major,  —  his  transactions  in 
India,  436. 

Macnaght«n,  Sir  Wm., — ^his  transactions  in 
India,  435. 

Madagascar,  Past  and  Present,  137. 

Madeira,  or  the  Spirit  of  Antichrist  in  1846, 
&c.   By  J.  RoddamTate,R.N.,  137. 

Madagascar,  Madeira,  Tahiti,  1 37-- why 
considered  in  connection  with  one  another, 
137 — ^the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  are 
of  varied  origin,  138 — ^the  negro  race — the 
Hovas — form  of  Government,  139 — ^the 
natives  nearly  barbarous — sunk  in  idola- 
try— their  passion  for  infanticide,  140 — the 
present  sovereign  a  woman  of  great  wiek- 

'    edness,  1 41*' -their  religion,   142 — effect 


of  Buropoan  intereonrse,  143 — the  oroelty 
of  the  French  prejudiced  them  against  all 
Europeans,  i5. — ^results  of  missionary  la- 
bour, 1 45 — ^hostility  of  Government  to  the 
missionaries,  147 — ^the  Christians  accused 
— ^the  queen's  resolution,  149 — her  letter 
to  the  missionaries,  i6. — ^their  reply,  150 
— ^treatment  of  Christian  books — ^the  proto- 
martyr,  141 — Christians  tried  for  witch- 
craft, 152  —  Madeira,  i5. —  persecutions 
there — Maria  Joaqnina  condemned,  153 
— ^attack  on  Miss  Rutherford's  house,  154 
— Dr.  Elalley's  house  attacked — ^his  escape, 
157 — conduct  of  the  British  Consul,  158 
— ^hundreds  of  native  Cii^^istians  ily  for 
their  lives,  1 60— early  condition  of  Tah  iti, 
161 — London  Missionary  Society  send  a 

mission  there  in  1795,  t6 ^its  sacoesB — 

English  and  French  testimonies^  163 — 
Jesuitism,  i6.— ^French  missionaries,  164 
— ^their  mode  of  conversion — conduot  of 
Britain — Queen  Pomare,  167 — remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  France  by  Mr.  Mark 
Wilkes,  «>. 

Marten's  panoramic  camera,  499. 

Medical  Missions,  41 9. 

Medical  Periodicals,  169. 

Metcalfe,  Lord,  423. 

Moser's  researches  in  photography,  502. 

N. 

Narrative  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Madagascar.  By  J.  J.  Freeman 
and  D.  Johns,  137. 

Natural  Theology,  defended  by  Profeesois 
Sedgwick  and  Powell,  15— -definition  of, 
16 — opinions  of  Mr.  Irons  on,  18,  19— 
Natural  Evidence  of  Theology  maintun- 
ed,27,28. 

New  Planet.  Discovery  of  its  sapposed 
place  in  the  heavens  by  Mr.  Adams,  213- 
217 — M.  Le  Verrier,  discovers  it  seven 
months  later,  but  is  the  first  to  publish  it, 
217-221 — ^researches  after,  by  Prefeasor 
Challis,  222-224_Mr.  Airy's  inception  of 
M.LeVerrier's  communications  regarding, 
224,  225— Discovery  of  by  Dr.  Galle,  227 
— M.  Arago  names  it  Le  Venrier,  228 — 
arguments  in  favour  of  Mr.  Adams'  beiae 
the  original  discoverer, 235-244 — is  named 
Neptune,  245. 

Newton,  Rev.  John,  his  manner  of  life,  330, 
331— his  «  Cardiphonia,"  332. 

Niepc^,  M.  N.,  and  M.  I., — ^their  disooT- 
eries  in  photography,  482,  485. 

Norfolk,  educational  contrast  between  and 
Haddington,  54, 55. 

Notes  on  the  Inhalation  of  Sulphuric  Ether, 
in  the  practice  of  Midwifery.  By  J.  Y. 
Simpson,  169. 

P 

Painless  operations  in  Surgery,  16d — ^this 
subject  interesting  to  all,  169--4bniier  at- 
tempts at  etherization,  171—- ^enmatio 
medicine,  172— Dr.  PearsoA — Nyaten, 
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173-i3idi^ime  eiher  haa  long  been  uaed, 
174 — history  of  the  discovery,  175 — Mr. 
Listoa's  letter  to  Professor  Miller,  176 — 
pronmlgation  of  the  discovery  in  Scotland, 
17*7— Mr.  Horace  Wells'  clahn,  178— Sir 
Ham{^y  Davy's,  179 — America  must 
have  the  credit  of  the  first  announce- 
ment of  etherization,  1 80 — effects  of  ether, 
181 — very  various,  182 — the  dream  of 
eUier,  183 — ^resemblance  to  intoxication, 
185— -examples,  186— duration  of  effects, 
1 87 — ^mode  of  administration,  189 — toler- 
aaee  of  ether,  191— possible  bad  effects  of 
ether,  192«~its  risks,  1 95 — precautions  in 
its  use,  197 — its  advantages,  1 98 — its  use 
in  raidv^ifery,  201 — ^its  use  to  the  lower 
animids,  20^— the  duty  of  investigating 
-ttB  properties,  and  of  acknowledging  from 
whom  is  the  gift,  206. 

Parker,  Mr.  Theodore,  356.    See  De  Wette. 

Petty,  Sir  W.,  —  his  testimony  as  to  the 
eaase  of  the  outrages  in  Ireland,  522, 523. 

Photography  —  the  art  of  drawing  by  the 
agency  of  light,  465 — approximation  to  the 
invention  by  Mr.  Wedgewood,  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  467 — discoveries  by 
Mr.  Talbot,  469  —  experiments  by  Mr. 
Beade,  47*0 — Mr.  Talbot's  double  process, 
471  —single  process  described,  473  — 
different  forms  of  photography,  474 — 
improvements  on  Mr.  Tibet's  process, 
475«.suppo6ed  improvements,  477 — ^pla- 
giarism by  M.  Blanquart-Evrard,  478, 
479 — superiority  of  Mr.  Talbot's  process, 
479 — defects  of  photogrf^hy,  480 — im- 
fo^vements  in  positwe  Talbotypes,  481 — 
history  of  the  Daguerreotype,  482,  484 — 
Niepcd  and  Daguerre  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  French  Government,  484,  485 — 
-DaguerrelEi  process,  486 — improvements 
by  M.  Claudet,  487,  488  —  Dr.  Kar- 
aten's  accelerating  liquid,  489 — photoge- 
nic focus,  490 — reversion  of  picture,  490 
...gilding  and  dectrotypmg,  491 — :etching 
of  Daguerreotypes,  492 — influence  of  co- 
lours, 493-*Dr.  Draper's  researches,  494 
—opposite  actions  in  the  spectrum,  495 — 
recent  discoveries  by  M.  €laudet,  496 — 
experiments  by  Hunt,  Kar8ten,and  Knorr, 
4^ — Fizeau,  498 — Marten's  panoramic 
camera,  499 — importance  of  the  art,  500 
— invisible  images  in  solid  and  fluid  sur- 
£aees,  501 — Moser's  researches,  502 — ex- 
tensive appUcation  of  the  art,  503 — value 
in  the  arts,  504. 

Political  agents  in  India,  420. 

Political  economy  of  a  famine,  247 — Politi- 
cal economy,  definition  of,  247 — ^falsely 
accused,  248,  249 — political  economy  of  a 
general  famine,  250 — Rise  of  prices  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  explained,  250 — ulti- 
mate good  resulting  therefrom,  251 — ^fluc- 
tuation in  prices  exceeds  fluctuation  in 
quantity,  252 — difficulty  of  combination 
among  dealers  our  greiit  security,  253.- 


impossibility  of  competition  and  bad  ef- 
fects of  monopoly  in  the  remote  pat^  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  254,  255 — means  of 

^purchasing  as  necessary  as  supplies  of 
food,  255 — ^the  present  visitation  a  local 
famine,  256 -.preservation  of  human  fife 
the  paramount  object,  257 — extent  of 
death  from  starvation,  257,  258 — differ- 
ence between  the  famine  of  1801  and  that 
of  1847,258,259 — equalization  of  pressure 
effected  in  some  measure  by  spontaneous 
benevolence,  260,  261 — ^ihteHerence  of 
Government  necessary,  261,  262 — Stop- 
page of  distilleries,  262,  26S^^_increase  of 
purchasing  power  raises  prices  of  food, 
and  tends  to  equalize  the  pressure  of  fa- 
mine, 264,  265 — argument  in  favour  of 
distiUeries,  266 — double  benefit  resulting 
from  high  prices  in  times  of  scarcity,  267, 
268 — public  measdres  and  private  bene- 
volence for  relief  of  famine  in  France, 
369,  270 — food,  and  means  of  purchasing 
it  in  the  country,  271 — Sir  R.  I^eel's  pro- 
posal of  a  direct  taxation,  272 — effect  of 
direct  taxation  on  trade,  273 — resources 
of  a  nation  within  itself,  274--a  direct 
taxation  recommended  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland  and  the  Highlands,  275 
— its  effect  on  the  higher  classes,  27  6 — 
consumption  the  great  end  of  production, 
277 — ^means  by  which  an  improvement  in 
the  state  of  Ireland  must  be  carried  out, 
278 — effect  of  the  new  poor  law  in  Scot- 
land, 279 — Irish  poor  law,  279 — neces- 
sity of  special  measures  for  the  present 
exigency,  280 — Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion, 280 — what  the  character  and  ob- 
jects of  its  members  ought  to  be,  281 

importance  of  the  present  opportunity, 
282 — commission  on  the  State  &{  Landed 
Property  in  Ireland,  282--«migration 
from  Ireland,  28^^mportance  of  an  eco- 
nomical Survey  of  Ireland,  283 — impo- 
licy of  a  New  Poor  Law  at  this  time,  284 
.^necessity  for  its  amendment,  285 — pro- 
posed commission,  greatness  of  means  re- 
quired by  it,  285 — its  great  object,  286 — 
answer  to  the  question.  Why  there  should 
be  such  numerous  deaths  by  starvation, 
while  there  is  such  abundance  of  means  1 
286,  287 — Relief  Committees,  288— -im- 
portance of  co-operation  with  Landhold- 
ers, 288  —  benefits  which  may  result 
from  Ireland's  present  calamity,  289 — 
inefficiency  of  the  Relief  Committees, 
290— Duty  ctf  Landed  Proprietors,  290. 

Poor  Law  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  279 — of 
England,  285-288.  See  PoUtical  Economy. 

Poor-Law  Act  for  Ireland,  507. 

Popular  Serial  Literature.  Punch  and  the 
Churchman's  Monthly  Magazine,  110, 
111 — treason  for  reviewing  works  that  are 
not  yet  complete,  112 — ^the  Knight  of 
Gwynne— Charles  O'Malley,  1 1 3— the  au- 
thor of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  114— the 
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Battle  of  Life,  114-116— Dombey  &  Son, 
116— Florence  Dombey,  117 — Christo- 
pher Tadpole,  117-11 9— Vanity  Fair,  119, 
120 — contributors  to  Punch  character- 
ised, 120,  121— 0)mic  History  of  Eng- 
landy  12S^r-Knight'8  Volumes  and  Cham- 
bers's Tracts,  123^  124— Coleridge's  ac- 
oeoiit  of  Prudence,  124, 12£r-The  Com- 
missioner—description of  a  fox-hunt,  126- 
128— London  by  moonlight,  128,  129 — 
dnelling,  129, 130«-.Fitzur8e  murdered  by 
a  maniac,  181 — closing  scene  of  Lord 
Outran,  1 32, 1 33— 0>nmient  by  Punch  on 
Mr.  M'Neile's  petition  to  the  Queen,  134 
—the  Old  Yjear  and  the  New  Y«ar,  136. 

BDttinger,  Lieutenant^  in  the  Durbar  of 
Kamxan,  433. 

Priority  of  Discovery  and  Priority  of  Publi- 
caticm,  relative  value  of,  233-244 — dan- 
gers of  premature  publication,  235-236.^ 
intent  laws  of  Europe,  237, 238* 


Bea^e,  Mr. — his  ezperimenta  in  photo- 
graphy, 470. 

Bedamation  of  waste  lands  in  Lreiand,  512. 

BLehgions  of  the  World,  Maurice's — Legacy 
of  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  299, 300 
— .Mahometanism,  301,  302-.Christian- 
ity,  302,  303. 

Eice,  cultivation  of,  401,  402. 

Romaine,  Rev.  William,  328,  329. 

Russian  intrigues  in  India,  429. 


Sale  of  encumbered  estates  in  Ireland  act, 
509. 

Scottish  History,  crisis  in,  from  1700  to  1705, 
77,78. 

I^meon,  Rev.  Charles,  his  conversion,  333 — 
is  the  means  of  extensive  usefulness  in 
the  Church,  384,  335~-his  solicitude  for 
the  Jews,  330. 

Kmpson,  J.  Y.    8w  Notes,  &c. 

Sinde,  Province  of,  438. 

Smith,  Albert,  his  dose  imitation  of  Diokiens, 
118,119.. 

Spenser's  view  of  the  state  of  Ireland  two 
centuries  ago,  538. 

State  of  Scottish  Town»— Condition  of  Glas- 
gow, 55,56 — contrast  between  the  cottiers 
of  Scotland  and  Wales,  57, 58— .great  dis- 
regard of  cleanliness  among  the  poor  of 
S<»ttish  towns,  58,  59— introduction  of 
daylight  the  first  step  towards  improving 
the  dweUingp  of  the  poor,  59, 60 — ^intimate 
connection  between  filth  and  fever,  61 — 
immense  loss  annually  sustained  by  the 
prevalence  of  fever,  si—feyeir  bill  of  Glas- 
gow for  five  years,  63— necessity  for  some 
immediate  and  effective  measure,  64 — 


railway  terminus  in  Ohusgow,  65— miser- 
able condition  of  prisons  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, 66 — Howard's  three  visits  to  Scot- 
land, 67 — improvements  effected  by  hini;, 
68 — ^neglect  of  physical  training,  69 — 
lessons  that  may  be  learned  from  the  Eng- 
lish, 70 — danger  of  procrastination,  71. 
Swainson,  Mr.    See  Dogs. 

T. 

Talbot  and  Talbotype.    See  Photography. 

Tate,  J.  R.    See  Madeira. 

Tahiti  :  a  Review  of  the  Origin,  Character,, 
and  Progress  of  French  lUman  Catholic 
Efforts  for  the  destraction  of  EngUsh  Pro- 
testant Missions  in  the  South  l^as.    By  1 
Mark  WUkes,  137.  { 

Taylor,  Bishop  Jerem; ,  his  birth  and  early  i 
education  294,  295 — residence  in  Wales^  i 
295— his  death  and  character,  297, 298-. 
observations  on  his  works,  298, 299. 

Tea,  cultivation  of,  404,405. 

Thornton's  History  of  British  India,  420. 

Titmarsh,  M.  A.,  differences  between  his 
and  Mr.  Dickens'  works,  119,  120 ad- 
dress to  him  as  the  representative  of 
Punch,  120-122. 

Toplady,  Rev.  Augustus,  his  writings,  321  - 
— his  preaching  and  early  death,  322. 

Treatise  on  the  Inhalation  of  Ether.  By 
J,  Robinson,  Surgeon-Dentist,  169. 

U 

Union,  effects  of  the,  on  the  religion  and 

politics  of  Scotiand,  542-545. 
Uranus,  discrepancies  between  its  observed 

and  calculated  places,  209. 

V 
Venn,  Rev.  Henry,  his  eminent  piety  and 
usefulness,  327,  328. 

W 

Walker,  Rev  Samuel,  means  of  his  conver- 
sion, 319, 320— fruits  of  his  ministry,  320. 

Wedgewood,  Thomas, —  his  approximation 
to  the  discovery  of  photography,  467. 

Wellington's  opinion  of  political  agents  in 
India,  427. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  contrast  between  and 
Whitefield,  313,  314— his  piety  and  gene- 
rosity, 315— his  activity,  316. 

Whewell,  Professor,  his  opinion  of  the  study 
of  final  causes,  5.    See  Final  Causes. 

Whitefield,  Rev.  George,  his  college  life, 
310— ihis  ordination  and  zeal  in  his  work, 
31 1— style  of  his  preaching  312,  313. 

Wilkes,  Mark.    <8fe0  Tahiti. 

Wolves,  their  resemblance  to  dogs,  86.  See 
Dogs. 
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